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The Peace Corps was five years old on March 1. In those five years, it pro- 
gressed from a novel idea greeted by skepticism and even derision to a vigorous 
reality applauded and even idealized. 

The idea of the Peace Corps is not so novel when seen in historical perspective. 
In one sense, it represents a secularization, and perhaps a bureaucratization, of 
the volunteer tradition in American life. Peace Corps Volunteers are doing, in 
greater numbers and without religious connotations, much of the same work 
which church and church-inspired groups have done for many years, In'an age 
when people look increasingly to government to provide organizational-leadership - 
and financial means, when the need abroad is so great, and when the number who 
might be tapped for volunteer work is so large, the appearance of the Peace Corps 
on the American scene is, perhaps, not so surprising. 

The Peace Corps appears as a kind of natural development in another historical 
‘perspective. Nearly two decades of.experience with assistance programs has shown 
that funds and expertise are not always sufficient to bring about economic and 
social modernization in many Asian, African, and Latin-American countries. 
Well-conceived and well-financed plans have been ineffectively carried out for 
lack of “middle-level” persons—teachers, nurses, medical technicians, mechanics, 
and agricultural-extension workers. Moreover, the farmer and the fisherman have 
- often been only observers of the great development schemes in their countries. 
They have not known how to participate; their potential skills have not been 
realized. Peace Corps Volunteers are providing some of the middle-level skills 
needed and are helping villagers to find ways to participate and contribute. In 
this sense, the Peace Corps is a further step in the history of assistance programs. 

The praise which the Peace Corps has received is well deserved. Thus far, how- 
-ever, much of it is uncritical, particularly in the context.of the first perspective 
mentioned above. In the history of American voluntarism, how does one assess ‘the 
Peace Corps? How does one measure its long-term effects? Answers are difficult, 
especially at this time, because the Peace Corps is at a kind of crossroads in its 
development. 

The unique position which the Peace Corps enjoyed in the Washington power 
structure and the special élan which it possessed when its director was the brother- 
in-law of a President committed to new frontiers are gone. With these have also 
gone, inevitably, the youthful exuberance, the special challenge deriving’ from being- 
untried and insecure, and, above all, the style of operation imparted by its first 
director. As a permanent part of the government and with the numbers of Volun-* 
teers growing, there is need for a new style as well as new purpose—one that takes 
into account the long-term impact which the Peace Corps can have on American 
values. , 

Broader and more profound developments in American society—the civil rights 
and protest movements, the growing erosion of traditional values resulting from 
prolonged military involvement abroad, the near-revolutionary changes occurring 


ix 


etal 


x cabs THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
in higher E ap undoubtedly will have, and are having, some effect on 
voluntarism and hence on the Peace Corps. 

This brief volume endeavors to offer a fairly comprehensive view of the -Peace 
Corps as it exists today and as it has developed over the past five years. It is 
=~ meant to be both descriptive and interpretive. Perhaps it will provide part of 
the basis for needed discussion on the future of the. Peace Corps. 


J. Norman Parmer, Ph.D., Dekalb, Illinois, is currently Professor of History at North- 
ern Illinois University. His field of specialization is Southeast Asian history, and he has 
authored a number of books and articles in this subject. He has held university adminis- 
trative positions and was the first Peace Corps Representative in Malaya. Subsequently, 
he was appointed Director of the Peace Corps Division of University, Private, and Inter- 
national Organizations in Washington, D.C. He has, from time to time, worked in other 
' phases of Peace Corps activities. 


The Peace Corps in Our Past 


By Cuartes J. WETZEL 


ABSTRACT: America is a land of habits, attitudes, or re- 
sponses, whether one wishes to call them -traditions or not. 
Many of these have been agents preparing the way for the ap- 
pearance. of the Peace Corps: The concept of an American 
world mission, first associated with Protestantism but broad- 
ened to include world peace and the dissemination of our tools 
of economic success, certainly falls into this category. An 
interest in the fate-of common men everywhere, expressed 
through numerous privately financed American relief and de- 
velopment projects overseas, is another instance of an attitude 
which has been extended by the Peace Corps. John F. Ken- 
nedy’s 1960 campaign proposal came after a decade of dis- 
cussion and lobbying on behalf of an official “people-to-people” 
program involving volunteer technicians. The Peace Corps is 
a product of American anti-Communist foreign policy. But 
more than that, it is an expression of ongoing American opti- 
misms in the fate of man. Whether Americans, who have not 
yet succeeded in making their own land a model of brotherly 
harmony and general prosperity, can succeed in their global 
enterprise, remains to be seen. l 


Charles J. Wetzel, Ph.D., Lafayette, Indiana, is Assistant Professor of History at Pur- 
due University, where he teaches American intéllectual history. While a student at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he received his Ph.D., he assisted Professor Merle Curti 
. im research and interviews regarding the activities of American philanthropic agencies 

working overseas. He has written on voluntary American relief to Spain during the 
Spanish Civil War and on American efforts to assist refugee scholars and scientists dur- 
ing the years preceding World War IT. 
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HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, who 
is charged with many achieve- 
ments, may have been our hemisphere’s 
first Peace Corps visionary. Finding 
ahis hosts “very deficient in everything,” 
the Genoan hoped to win their friend- 
ship by making them beneficiaries of 
European technology and culture. To 
accomplish this “rather by love than by 
force’ was his dream.1 Many West- 
erners have since striven to convey their 
success to the “underdeveloped,” not 
only in the Americas but throughout 
the world. In this regard the Peace 
- Corps. is a late but not wholly unique 
. venture in modernization, with its seem- 
ing promise of prosperity and cultural 
harmony. Much in the Western and 
in the American tradition has gone into 
-the making of the Peace Corps. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 


The work of Christian missionaries 
is an obvious antecedent. Among 
the earliest, Franciscans in the New 
World demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the grass-roots, “people-to-people” ap- 
proach which today distinguishes the 
Peace Corps in American foreign policy. 
Mid-sixteenth-century American Indi- 
ans begged that none but the good 


friars be sent to them since “these go - 


about poorly dressed and barefooted 
like us; they eat what we eat, they 
settle down among us, and their inter- 
course with us is gentle.”? A Jesuit 
missionary discovered what Corpsmen 
are still finding—the resistance of 
peoples to change. Natives in the South 
Carolina country followed nomadic hab- 


e 1The Journal of Christopher Columbus 

~ (New York: Clarkson N. Potter, 1960), pp. 
23-24, quoted in The Indian and the White 
Man, ed. Wilcomb E. Washburn (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964), p. 4. 

2 Toribio Motolina, History of the Indians 
of New Spain (Berkeley, Calif.: Cortes Society, 
Bancroft Library, 1950), Book III, chap. iv, 
pp. 193-196, quoted in Washburn (ed.), op. 
cit., p. 165. 
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its which frustrated his efforts to teach 
and convert. In desperation he intro- 
duced iron hoes and encouraged his 
charges to plant and tend maize. But 
these men and women would not be 
impressed with a life of sturdy yeo- 
manry.® Still, the willingness of mis- 
Sionaries to live with the tribes, speak 
their languages, and help them with 
economic as well as spiritual pursuits 
won many converts to the Christians’ 
ways. 

Nor, might it be added, has the in- 
struction always been one-sided. Among 
early English settlers,. William Brad- 
ford called to posterity’s attention the 
Pilgrims’ great debt to Squanto who 
“directed them how to set their corne, 
wher to take fish, and how to procure 
other commodities, and was also their 
pilott to bring them to unknowne places 
for their profitt.”* New England mis- 
sionaries soon tried to repay the debt. 
In 1648 John Eliot of Massachusetts, 
finding the Indians’ restless ways as 
disturbing as had the Jesuit, proposed 
that they be taught “letters, Trades, 
and Labours, as building, fishing, Flax 
and Hemp dressing, planting orchards 
&c”® to get them settled and pacified. 

From Eliot’s time, American servants 
of God have carried their message in 
ever widening circles, and with them 
they have also taken the growing knowl- 
edge and. technical skills of the Ameri- 
can people. In conveying technical aid 
they foreshadowed the Peace Corps. 
Not always agreed that spiritual agents 


3 Letter of Father Juan Rogel from Havana 
to Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, 1570, quoted 
in Washburn (éd.), op. cit, pp. 168-171. 

4 Of Plymouth Plantation, quoted in Amer- 
ican Historians: A Selection, ed. Harvey Wish 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1962), 
p. 25. 

5 John Eliot, The Day-breaking if not for 
the Sun-rising, pp. 1-7, quoted in William 
Kellaway, The New England, Company, 1649- 
1776 (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1961), 
p. 85. 
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should consume time grappling with 
problems of this world, many mission- 
aries nonetheless contributed to the tem- 
poral well-being of their flocks. Sam 
Higginbottom is a case in point. A 
Presbyterian who labored in India in 
the early twentieth century, Higgin- 
bottom became famous for his intro- 
duction of modern agricultural tech- 
niques, His success played a consider- 


able part in the decision of national. 


mission councils in India to approve 
nontheological undertakings as a valid 
manifestation of Christian concern for 
one’s brothers.° Higginbottom is only 
one of many. Missionaries have pro- 
vided medical care and training, assisted 
in agrarian reform and development, 
taught useful languages and skills, pro- 
vided basic and advanced education, 
and endeavored in countless ways .to 
improve the lives of their friends in 
this world as well as to prepare them 
for the next. 

They have also witnessed for peace, 
and in this, too, the Peace Corps follows 
their example. “The missionary is 
building a temper,” the Reverend 
Charles Jefferson told the one-hundredth- 
anniversary meeting of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions in 1910. 
“Wars come out of tempers, not out of 
circumstances.” Our best defense, de- 
clared Jefferson, “is not weapons but 
the good will of islands of human beings 
around the world, healed in our hos- 
pitals, taught in our schools, and bap- 
tized in our churches.”’ Nearly a 
century earlier the Unitarian giant, 
William Ellery Channing, had argued: 


Christian love alone can supplant war... 
a perception and deep feeling of the sacred- 
ness of human nature, a recognition of the 


8Sam Higginbottom, The Gospel and the 
Plow (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1921), passim. 

7 Charles Jefferson, Missions and Inter- 
national Peace (Boston: American Peace 
Society, 1910[?]), pp. 9-11. i 


34 
inalienable rights, the solemn claims of 
every human being.® 


The Peace Corps has been likened, 
favorably and unfavorably, to mission 
groups. At least one congressman pro- 
tested against “this federalization of the 
missionary movement.” ° The agency 
is, of course, no mission society in the 
traditional sense. Watchdogs of sepa- 
ration of church and state would not 
permit that. Even more, its founders, 
staff, and Volunteers believe that any 
religious ‘connection would undermine 
the organization’s effectiveness. Some 
religious leaders have suggested that 
the program often appeals to Christians 
precisely because it does not involve 
the implication of spiritual superiority. 
Work in the Corps, said C. Frederick 
Stoerker, Peace Corps liaison officer of 
the National Council of Churches, 
“maintains a religious base without 
(from the standpoint of its adherents) 
the handicap of either Christian theo- 
logical exclusiveness or institutional 
identification with the West.” 1° 

But the Corps is a missionary ven- 
ture in a sense, whether its advocates 
wish it or not. It manifests an ideo- 
logical intent. Congress visualizes it as 
a weapon of American foreign policy 
against communism. Thus, Represent- 
ative Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, one 
of a handful who pioneered the -new 
undertaking, announced that “the peo- 
ples of the developing countries need 
economic assistance, but even more they 
can profit from exposure to the ideas’ 
of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln.”4+ Senator Hubert Humphrey, 

8 William Ellery Channing, Lecture on War, 
(Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1839), p. 23. 
e? Representative Horan, U.S., Congressional 
Record, 87th Cong., Ist Sess, September 14, 
1961, p. 19493. 

e 10C. Frederick Stoerker, “A Church View 
of the Peace Corps,” Christian Century 79:1381 
(October 22, 1962). 


n U.S., Congressional Record, 86th. Cong., 
2d Sess., January 14, 1960, p. 577. 
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another of the early few, declared more 
bluntly: “This program is to be a 
part of the total foreign policy of the 
United States” . . . “to combat the virus 
of Communist totalitarianism.” 12 An- 
other senatorial supporter indicated 
that the organization must spread “a 
philosophy of government.” 1° But 
anticommunism alone does not account 
for congressional support. There is a 
genuine appreciation of the problems, 
aspirations, and contributions of other 
peoples. Corpsmen are not encouraged 
to try to make others mere carbon- 
copies of Americans. Yet the Peace 
Corps is intended, through deed, to ex- 
hibit the best features of a non- 
Communist society. In that sense it 
is “missionizing.” 


PEACE-SEEKING MOVEMENTS 


So far as peace is a major objective 
of American policy and the Corps a 
means to that end, the young agency 
seeks to fulfill another traditional and 
` often institutionalized American quest. 
Many Americans of many generations 
have believed eternal peace possible and 
have tried to realize it. They have 
felt that the United States has a special 
mission in this regard. Among early 
crusaders, William Ladd spoke of this 
mission, claiming that we were unen- 
cumbered by Old World prejudices and 
habits. A fellow peace advocate, Sam- 
uel Coues, remarked that Americans 
lacked the martial spirit. William Jay 
observed that among nations the United 
States had less reason than others to 
covet possessions or fear loss of her 
own.* Early in the twentieth century, 
“David Brewer of the federal Supreme 
Court pictured American life as the 

12 Ibid, 87th Cong., Ist Sess. August 23, 
1961, p. 16818; 86th Cong., 2d Sess., March 
15, 1960, p. 5682. . 

13 Ibid, 87th Cong. ist Sess., August 24, 
1961, p. 16952. 

14 Merle Curti, The American Peace Crusade, 
1815-1860 (Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press; 1929), p. 53. 
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finest embodiment of human brother- 
hood, making us special exemplars of 
this desirable condition.* A contem- 
porary of Brewer’s, S. C. Mitchell, pres- 
ident of the University of South Caro- 
lina, argued that geography and the 
genius of the American people singled 
us out as peacemakers.1¢ Nor were 
these isolated remarks. The very name, 
Peace Corps, comes from Senator Hum- 
phrey’s insistence that the United 
States needed to recapture the peace 
offensive from the Communists and 
restore to the conception its true 
meaning,*? 

The American colonial period wit- 
nessed the rise of the first peace-seeking 
body, understandably the creation of 
Quakers, whose theology and sensitive 
social consciousness led them to pioneer 
in many such ventures. Established by 
Friends in Pennsylvania, “The Friendly 
Association for gaining and preserving 
Peace with the Indians by pacific meas- 
ures” sought to avert bloodshed on the 
eve of the French and Indian War. 
For many years after 1756, Israel Pem- 
berton and others tried to keep open 
communication with the tribes and to 
encourage the legislature to develop a 
policy of pacification including the be- 
stowal of material aid. In this they 
followed the teaching of William Penn 
that love should overcome all frictions 
between men. They also adhered to 
another Quaker commitment shared 
with most Protestants in North Amer- 
ica. The concept of stewardship has 
been one of the more significant Ameri- 
can traditions. Those who enjoy life’s 
blessings, declared Penn and John Wool- 
man, and John Winthrop before them, 
are responsible to God to share with 

45 David Brewer, The Mission of the United 
States of America in the Cause of Peace (n.d.), 

ahs 

; 18S. C. Mitchell, The Phases of Progress 
Toward Peace (Baltimore: Maryland Peace 
Society, 1912), pp. 14-15. 

17 Charles E. Wigenbach, Guide to the Peace 
Corps (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), p. 28. 
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the less fortunate. Andrew Carnegie’s 
“Gospel of. Wealth” merely reinvigor- 
ated this view for nineteenth-century 
Americans. 

Early nineteenth-century American 
peace efforts were often long on words 
and short on acts dealing with the 
causes of human discontents. Largely 
overlooking the advice of the editor of 
the North American Review who in 
1825 wrote: “If it depended upon rea- 
son, and truth, and religion merely to 
decide, war would long since have fallen 
into disuse,” 18 peace-seekers pursued 
their goal as though it were merely a 
matter of these things. Peace societies 
developed an impressive arsenal of ar- 
guments to prove to the reasonable how 
ridiculous, immoral, and unnecessary 
wars are. Yet they did not entirely 
overlook the “realities.” Thus, Presi- 
dent William Allen of Girard College 
suggested to the American Peace Soci- 
ety in 1854 that physical comfort and 
material prosperity had a direct bear- 
ing on peace itself. The great task of 
the Anglo-American world, as Allen saw 
it, was to “make compensation to man- 
kind for the mischiefs which its am- 
bition and rapacity have inflicted upon 
them.” *® Allen and others recognized 
that want and frustration drive men to 
desperate measures, an awareness which 
today shapes much of American policy 
including the Peace Corps. 

Another significant idea of some 
peace advocates was the concept that 
human nature required aggressive out- 
lets and that aggression itself fostered 
worth-while human traits. “One of the 
great springs of war,” declared Chann- 
ing in 1816, “may be found in a very 
strong and general propensity of human 
nature.” “War,” he continued, “is of 
all games the deepest.” ?? Was war, 


18 Quoted in Curti, op. cit, p. 40. 

19 William Allen, Tendencies of the Age to 
Peace (Boston, 1854), pp. 16-17. 

20 William Ellery Channing, Sermon on War 
*(Boston: Wells and Lilly, 1816), pp. 16-17. 


then, to be maintained for the grati- 
fication of human impulses and the 
reproduction of the socially beneficial 
qualities of fortitude, heroism, and the 
other “military virtues”? Peace leader 
William Ladd ridiculed this perversion, 
pointing out that the Inquisition had 
also produced the desired virtues but 
hardly merited restoration.22 Chann- 
ing proposed an alternative: to praise 
and elevate those who became virtuous 
in more pacific pursuits. He contended 
that “peace and philanthropy give scope 
to generous enterprize, and furnish ob- 
jects commensurate with the noblest 
impulses and boldest aspirings of the 
heart.” ?? 

In his famous essay in 1910, “The 
Moral Equivalent of War,” William 
James restated Channing’s theme but 
went beyond it. The philosopher may 
or may not have been aware of earlier 
suggestions similar to his, In 1850, for 
example, Thomas Carlyle and John 
Ruskin in England advocated “indus- 
dustrial regiments... to fight the 
bogs and wildernesses at home and 
abroad.” ? Four years before James’ 
essay appeared, Jane Addams lectured 
at the University of Wisconsin on “the 
newer ideals of peace.” In her book 
of that title, in 1907, the renowned 
settlement worker announced: “We 
must care less each day for the heroism 
connected with warfare and destruction 
and constantly admire more that which 
pertains to labor and the nourishing of 
human life.”*4 Miss Addams derived 
part of her inspiration from the Ameri- 
can experience, where age-old conflicts 


21 William Ladd, Address Delivered at the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society (Boston: Christian Register, 1826), 
p. 11. 

22 Channing, Sermon on War, op. cit, pp. 
29-34. 

23 Thomas Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets 
(New York: Harper, 1850), pp. 42-43, quoted 
in Wigenbach, op. cit., p. 19. 

24 Jane Addams, Newer Ideals of Peace 
(New York, 1907), p. 24. 
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between nationalities faded as immi- 
grants learned to live together. But 
she also believed, as did others in her 
time, that, a primordial instinct of tribal 
helpfulness. could be revived to defeat 


: the. less natural, more recent penchant 


of man to war upon himself2> In 
the social work movement which Jane 
Addams did so much to advance, many 
Americans trained themselves in service 
to others—Frances Perkins at Hull 
House, Harry Hopkins at Christadora 
House, and „Adolf Berle, Jr., Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., and Herbert Lehman 
at the Henry Street Settlement, to name 
only a few. In a very real sense these 
men and women demonstrated the same 
concern and idealism which characterize 
Peace Corps Volunteers.. 

James meanwhile proposed his own 
program. , Let youth war on nature in 
the spirit of human co-operation, he 
urged, and society would derive all of 
the benefits of the military virtues with- 
out the hatreds and destruction which 
accompany. wars. .This battle against 
the elements would allow the necessary 
expression of human aggression with- 
out devastation of life, and property. 
James outdid the modern. Peace Corps 
in his recommendation that young peo- 
ple be. drafted into the project. Only 
thus could society reap all of the bene- 
fits. ‘Today’s Peace Corps supporters. 
do not picture their agency’s activities 
as an outlet for innate human aggres-. 
siveness; in this sense the Corps is not 
a “moral equivalent of war.” .. But much. 
is made of the education through ex- 
perience which the Volunteers are re- 
ceiving. James might well have asked: 


* Are enough of our young people being 


educated, and are the right people bejng 
25 Merle Curti, “Jane Addams on Human 
Nature,” Journal of. the History of Ideas 
(April-June 1961), pp. 245-246. ° 
- 28 William James, “The Moral Equivalent 
of War,” quoted in Essays of Faith and 
` Morals, ed. Ralph Barton Perry (New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1949), pp. 311-328. 
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educated? Those who do not volun- 
teer may be the ones who most need 
the experience. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


James’ own generation, fascinated by. 
the prospect of international arbitration 
treaties, world courts, and leagues of 
nations, found little time for “moral 
equivalents” directed to the long-term . 
reconstruction of the sentiments of com- 
mon men. More than twenty years 
passed before the American government 
developed a program to enlist youth in 
a. war against nature. Then, in the 
midst of national emergency, President 
Franklin Roosevelt sponsored the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps (CCC), not as 
a moral equivalent of war but as a 
means of, relieving the nation of the 
threat posed by jobless youths roaming 
the highways. Moreover, neither the 
CCC nor the subsequent Civilian Public. 
Service (CPS) program of World. War 
II, which permitted pacifists to substi- 
tute other useful service for combat duty, 
quite prefigured the Peace Corps. The 
Peace Corps is neither an expedient for 
disposing of a troublesome element nor 
a service for conscientious objectors 
(though some, including Quakers, orig- 
inally. hoped that it might be the 
latter). Not.in the Jamesian sense an 
equivalent of war, the Peace Corps is 
a voluntarily undertaken, federally. sub- 
sidized effort’ by dedicated Americans 
to undermine the. ignorance, and im- 
poverishment which cause people to 
welcome war. o é 

In another area the federal govern- 
ment came as close, but. no closer, to. 
the Peace Corps as in the instances 
of the CCC and CPS. For more than 
a century, the United States has spon- 
sored technical-aid missions abroad. 
Qualified technicians taught their skills 
to foreign natives, who would then oper- 
ate more advanced facilities or teach 
their countrymen. But such technical- 
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aid ventures did not, until very recently, 
have as their goal the creation of inter- 
national good will leading to peace 
among men. Generally, they sought 
to improve or “modernize” customers 
for American exports, help with over- 
seas projects in which Americans had 
invested, or win support for pro- 
American regimes.” 

The Truman Administration’s Point 
Four program after World War IT did 
arise, as has the Peace Corps, from 
the conflict between the Communist and 
non-Communist blocs. But Point Four, 
like its predecessors, helped govern- 
ments, not peoples directly. Like pre- 
vious technical-aid ventures, it came to 
be criticized for its failure to reach the 
common people with their common 
problems, to touch the daily lives of 
others at the grass roots.” In a world 
political situation increasingly affected 
by so-called public opinion, the short- 
comings of United States foreign aid 
came more and more under discus- 
sion. By comparison several nonoffi- 
cial foreign-aid programs seemed much 
more successful. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Addressing a delegation of private cit- 
izens in 1962, President John Kennedy 
told them, “This group and this effort 
really were the progenitors of the Peace 
Corps.” #8 Those whom Kennedy sa- 
luted came from Operation Crossroads 
Africa (OCA), a privately financed or- 
ganization which had been promoting 
“communication” between non-African 
and African young people since 1957. 


27 Merle Curti and Kendall Birr, Prelude to 
Point Four: American Technical Missions 
Overseas, 1830-1938 (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1954), pp. 5-6. 

28 Ibid.; also such sources as Henry Reuss, 
“A Point Four Youth Corps,” Commonweal, 
12:146-148 (May 6, 1960). 

28 Ambassadors of Friendship and Freedom 
(New York: Operation Crossroads Africa, 
n.d.). 
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OCA’s director, the Reverend James H. 
Robinson, a Harlem minister, began the 
work in an effort to bridge interracial 
as well as international misunderstand- 
ings which, he felt, stood in the way of 
world peace. Operation volunteers, us- 
ually students, pay about half the cost 
of their summer’s work-and-study tour 
of Africa, the remainder being met by 
donations. 

In addition to learning about Afri- 
cans and African problems, and being 
studied as representative non-Africans, 
the Operation groups join with their 
hosts to complete necessary and wanted 
improvements in the communities where 
they live. While these volunteers, un- 
like Peace Corpsmen, are not inten- 
sively trained to go abroad as “people- 
to-people” technicians and teachers, and 
their visits are quite short compared 
to those of Corpsmen, the intent, in 
terms of developing friendly relations, 
is the same. Moreover, OCA partici- 
pants are required to publicize their 
experiences when they return home. 
Thus the “communication” goes on. 

When President Kennedy spoke to 
the Crossroaders he doubtless intended 
to encompass a far larger group. Amer- 
icans voluntarily have helped others 
and searched for better international 
understanding throughout the nation’s 
history. In the late 1820s, for ex- 
ample, young Doctor Samuel Gridley 
Howe of Massachusetts, fresh from sup- 
porting the Greeks in their war for 
independence, returned to the Near 
East to assist the Hellenes in improving 
their standard of living. As part of 
his effort Howe established “Washing- 
tonia,” a model agrarian community 
where the Greeks might study and prac- 
tice modern techniques.*° Later in the 


#° The profuse history of American aid 
abroad is given in Merle Curti, American 
Philanthropy Abroad (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1963); pp. 26-38 
tell of Howe’s work. 
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century, speaking of another philan- 
thropic undertaking, ex-Governor Hora- 
tio Seymour of New York asked: 


May we not hope, if there shall be here a 
grand exhibition of man’s sympathy for his 
fellowman, one that shall reach from con- 
tinent to continent, across the Atlantic— 
that it will make monarchs hesitate before 
they wantonly destroy the lives and hap- 


` piness of those separated from them by a 


mere line? 81 


Along with OCA, groups like the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, and International Volun- 
tary Services (IVS) deserve to be con- 
sidered as private forerunners of the 
Peace Corps. Quaker-sponsored youth 
groups have made the work camp a 
means of expressing human love and 
sympathy through shared labor and cre- 
ation, In 1960 the Quakers’ AFSC es- 
tablished its Voluntary International 
Service Assignments (VISA) program to 
extend the work-camp concept overseas, 
sending young people to India, Tangan- 
yika, and other lands in that first sum- 
mer, Dr, Donald B. Watt meanwhile 
conceived The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, launched in 1932, as a 
way to encourage youthful understand- 
ing of others through the experience of 
living with families overseas. The pro- 
gram stresses the introduction of Ameri- 
cans to a new culture coupled with an 
appreciation of those who effect the in- 
troduction, Christian leaders founded 
IVS in 1953 in response to a plea from 
the United States government for pri- 
vate support of the Point Four Program. 
IVS has worked both under government 
contracts and with the support of non- 
official donors, including the Ford Foyn- 
dation and the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund. Important in Peace Corps plan- 
ning would be the role of projects left 


. to private agencies under federal subsi- 


dization. 
31 Ibid., pp. 97-98. 


The relationship of private efforts. to 
the founding and ongoing operations 
of the Peace Corps cannot be mini- 
mized. Many organizers, supporters, 
and Volunteers of the Corps received 
their initiation in private programs. 
Sargent Shriver, the Corps’ first di- 
rector, led groups of Experimenters 
abroad in the 1930’s. -In setting up 
the new government agency, Shriver 
brought F. Gordon Boyce, president of 
The Experiment-in International Living, 
to Washington as a key adviser. Rep- 
resentatives of other voluntary groups 
also served in advisory posts. The 
American Friends Service Committee, 
for example, met with planning groups 
in Washington, assigned its personnel 
department to work closely with Peace 
Corps members in setting up the selec- 
tion program, and tried hopefully, but 
unsuccessfully, to have the Peace Corps 
serve as a means of alternative service 
for conscientious objectors.5? The Rev- 
erend Mr. Robinson of OCA meanwhile 
Served as Vice-Chairman of the Nat- 
tional Advisory Committee of the Peace 
Corps. The various private groups also 
were encouraged to submit names of 
their alumni as the basis for recruiting 
Peace Corps staff members. Robinson 
estimated in late 1965 that over two 
hundred former Crossroaders had en- 
tered the Corps’ program at different 
levels.’ 

Representative Henry Reuss of Wis- 
consin, who introduced Peace Corps 
legislation. in 1960, is married to'a for- 
mer Experimenter, and one of his child- 
ren took part in the Experiment’s 1960 
adventure abroad. Franklin Wallick, 
once an administrative assistant to 
Reuss, had served with a Church of 
the Brethren-sponsored youth group in 
China in 1947-1948, teaching tractor 


82 Letter from Beth Binford, AFSC, Phila- 
delphia, to Charles Wetzel, January 6, 1966. 
38 Letter from James H. Robinson, New 
York, to Charles Wetzel, November 9, 1965. a 
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operation to Chinese under the Uni- 
ted Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA). Harlan 
Cleveland, a former Experimenter who 
served as a leading UNRRA official, 
chaired the Committee on Education 
Interchange Policy of the Institute of 
International Education, which drew up 
Peace Corps proposals. Senator Pell, 
a cosponsor of Peace Corps legislation, 
had formerly been Vice-President of the 
International Rescue Committee. This 
private group, in turn, sponsored Med- 
ico, the overseas medical-aid mission 
helping Doctors Thomas Dooley and 
Gordon Seagrave in Laos and Burma. 
Representative Brademas, who suppor- 
ted the Corps in the House, told con- 


gressmen he had been on a Peace Corps-- 


type venture among the Aztecs while 
in college. 

Before the Peace Corps, the govern- 
ment already had involved itself in 
co-operative ventures with private agen- 
cies. Making contributions of surplus 
foods and extending contracts under 
the United States Escapee Program and 
other umbrellas, federal authorities en- 
couraged the work of voluntary groups 
as an extension of foreign policy. The 
transition to the Peace Corps does not 
seem abrupt in this light. The offi- 
cial organization has continued to co- 
operate with the unofficial bodies. The 
Experiment in International Living and 
other agencies have trained Peace Corps 
Volunteers, and private groups have 
also received contracts which provide 
federal support for projects they under- 
take at the government’s request. 


1950 PROPOSALS 


The idea of a federal Peace Corps 
as an addition to the labors of the 
private groups arose in discussion and 
proposals throughout the 1950s. In 
1950 the United Automobile Workers 
(UAW) recommended a total peace 
pffensive to President Harry Truman 


which talked of 


new frontiers in the valleys of the Yellow, 
the Yangtze, the Ganges, the Jordan, and 
other great rivers where young American 
engineers, agricultural specialists, doctors, 
nurses and teachers can use their energies, 
training, and creative ingenuity to assist 
and train the people of under-developed 
countries,°+ 


Walter Reuther, the union’s president, 
speaking to the Indian Council on 
World Affairs in New Delhi in 1956, 
urged adoption of a scholarship pro- 
gram to prepare young Americans for 
a United Nations Technical Task 
Force.” Victor Reuther, director of 
the union’s international affairs program, 
substantially suggested a Peace Corps 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in May 1959, calling for “tech- 
nical missionaries with slide rules, with 
medical kits, with textbooks, to fight 
communism on a positive basis.” * 
The laborites urged candidate Kennedy 
to make the youth corps one of his 
campaign issues.57 

When Kennedy finally proposed the 
idea in the 1960 campaign, Republicans 
responded ambiguously. Some, like 
Richard Nixon, criticized the sugges- 
tion. Others tried to take credit for 
it. President Eisenhower pointed out 
that Heinz Rollman, a European-refu- 
gee industrialist in North Carolina and 
a Republican candidate for Congress, 
had published World Construction in 
1954 proposing a three-million-man 
“Peace Army” of draftees to work in 
underdeveloped countries. The Presi- 

34 Copy of p. 19 of the proposal provided 
to Charles Wetzel by Victor Reuther, No- 
vember 5, 1965. 

35 Henry M. Christman (ed.), Walter P. 
Reuther: Selected Papers (New York: Pyra- 
mid Books, 1964), p. 114, 

38 Noted by Representative Henry S. Reuss, 
US., Congressional Record, 86th Cong. 2d 
Sess., February 2, 1960, pp. 1823-1824. 

87 Letter from Victor G. Reuther, Washing- 
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1965. 
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dent did not explain why this had not 
become part of his “People-to-People” 
program established in the 1950’s. Nor 
did he mention a similar project urged 


on him by Sargent Shriver in 1957. 


after the latter’s return from an Asian 
tour. An adviser on African affairs 
also alleged that he had encouraged 
Nixon to campaign for a Peace Corps 
in 1960, only to have the suggestion 
shelved.2® > 

It remained for Congressman Reuss, 
joined by Senators’ Richard Neuberger 
and Hubert Humphrey, Kennedy, and 
others in and out of government, to 
popularize the “new frontiers” outlined 
by the UAW a decade earlier. Reuss, 
discouraged by the contrast between 
Point Four and private technical aid 
which he observed while on a trip to 
Cambodia in -1957, proposed a study 
leading to a Point Four Youth Corps 
‘(with Neuberger’s assistance in the 
Senate).2° In the same year, 1960, 
Humphrey offered legislation calling for 
establishment of the new agency. Es- 
pecially impressed with the activities of 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the Minnesotan had been testing 
the appeal of a.youth corps on col- 
lege audiences since 1957. Meanwhile, 
Kennedy, first asked about the pro- 
posed agency in a New York television 
appearance in’ February 1960, tried the 
idea before 10,000 University of Michi- 
gan students on October 14, then spe- 
cifically set out a Peace Corps program 
in his San Francisco address. The 
President’s Executive Order of March 
1, 1961, fulfilled. the promise, tempo- 
rarily locating the new venture within 
the Department of State. Public Law 
87-293, passed September 22, 1961, 
provided congressional approval and 


38 A detailed description of the events im- 
mediately preceding establishment of the 
Peace Corps is in Wigenbach, of. cit. 

39 Henry -S. Reuss, “A Point Four Youth 
Corps,” op. cit. 


placed the agency.on more substantial 
footing. In the years that followed, 
the Peace Corps was to become one of 
the more lasting and memorable of the 
New Frontier creations. ` 


FOREIGN EQUIVALENTS 


Americans have tended to treat the 
Peace Corps as something uniquely 
ours. Critics have pointed to a host 
of non-American ventures in personal- 
ized technical aid which suggest the 
contrary. Voluntary Services Overseas 
(1958), a British group increasingly 
financed by the British government; 
Operation Brotherhood, a private Phil- 
ippines organization ‘active in South 
Vietnam, in the 1950’s;. Australia’s 
Volunteer. Graduate Association for In- 
donesia; West Germany’s Catholic-sup- 
ported Council for Development Aid; 
and the Netherlands’ Bureau for Inter- 
national Technical Assistance are among 
those active in this regard. By 1960- the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural. Organization (UNESCO) 
was able to list 133 work-camp oppor- 
tunities in 32 countries sponsored by 
80 organizations“ Yet Americans 
have seen in the Peace Corps something 
that one could expect -only from our 
people and our government. 

One former staff member talked of 
the Corps’ “good mixture of realism 
and idealism,” its “make-do,” its attrac- 
tion for those. who “want to test them- 
selves in tough situations” as making 
it American.*2 Edward P. Morgan, 


40In addition to Wigenbach, the following 
have detailed accounts of the Corps’ back- 
ground: Velma Adams, The Peace Corps in 


-Action (Chicago: Follett, 1964) and Maurice 


Albertson, Andrew Rice, and Pauline Birky, - 
New Frontiers for American Youth (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961). 

41 Albertson ef al., New Frontiers for Amer- 
ican Youth, op. cit., p. 7. 

42 Letter from William Saltonstall, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, to Charles Wetzel, 


November 2, 1965. š 
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the news analyst, called the program 
“frontiersmanship in a rich American 
tradition.” #* Senator Humphrey point- 
ed to a “rich stream of idealism and 
humanitarianism in the American peo- 
ple.” *4 Shriver saw the American 
touch in a wedding of practical pur- 
suit and idealistic purpose and in the 
eagerness of many to give up “the 
deadening comforts of a too easy 
affluence.” “© It has not been our mili- 
tary prowess which has made us fam- 
ous, said Senator McGee, but our ideas, 
our unfolding of exciting new oppor- 
tunities, our dedication to the principle 
of human freedom. Senator Moss 
found the Peace Corps an exceptional 
outlet for American idealism and hu- 
manitarianism.*7 “Our country was 
founded on ideals by idealists,” Rep- 
resentative Gallagher of New Jersey 
told his ‘colleagues.*® 


CONCLUSION 


The American experience has indeed 
created an American practical idealism 
which holds that all men can achieve 
dignity and freedom in a world laden 
with opportunity. If only, some have 
reasoned, others would duplicate our 
history. Perhaps they cannot, or do 
not wish to. But insofar as success in 


the style of the West or of the United’ 


States is possible elsewhere on the 
globe, Americans may especially qualify 
as its conveyers. Our Peace Corpsmen 
are not divided or conditioned to re- 
spond in terms of class distinctions. 


43 Read into the record by Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, U.S., Congressional Record, 82d 
Cong. 2d Sess., June 15, 1960, p. 12636. 

44 Ibid., August 15, 1960, p. 16417. 

45 Sargent Shriver, “I Have the Best Job in 
Washington,” New York Times Magazine, 
34 +, June 9, 1963. 

48US., Congressional Record, 87th Cong., 
Ist Sess, August 24, 1961, p. 16960. 

47 Ibid., August 24, 1961, p. 16952. 

48 Ibid., September 14, 1961, p. 19494. 
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They are not impeded by the attitude 
that work is undignified. They are not 
discouraged by beliefs in closed so- 
cieties where a recognition of limita- 
tions meliorates against an open uni- 
verse of pragmatic choice, trial,--and 
creation. Moreover, the American gov- 
ernment has developed a way of work- 
ing with private groups and with citi- 
zens which does not always stifle in- 
dividual enthusiasm or a willingness to 
resort to unorthodox methods. If, in- 
deed, the will can triumph over cir- 
cumstances, and a classless world of 
hard-working, self-confident, harmoni- 
ous brothers is possible, Americans may 
be able to point the way. 

Promising though this may seem, 
there is also room for doubt and con- 
cern. Americans have not yet achieved 
harmony in their own land, nor realized 
the idealistic goals of dignity and op- 
portunity for all men. Racial and other 
conflicts blot the national record. Can 
we do among others what we have not 
yet done among ourselves: create good 
will and lasting peace? 

There are many traditions in Amer- 
ica. Some work against the possible 
success of the Peace Corps. Insular- 
ity, racism, indifference to the plight 
of others, frustration in the face of 
long-term undertakings, suspicion of 
government projects, and an unwilling- 
ness to allocate funds for “unrealistic” 
programs—all in the American mode 
—can be destructive. But stewardship, 
the peace mission, humanitarian con- 
cern for others, our missionary heritage, 
American. philanthropic action, the de- 
sire to prove no problem incapable. of 
solution, the search for fresh opportuni- 
tieg, belief in progress and the ability 
of the common man to remake his 
world—all serve the Peace Corps’ fu- 
ture. In this conflict of traditions, the 


years ahead will reveal which are more’ 


operatively American. 


` 


Air Force. 


A Discovery of Commitment 


By Josera G. COLMEN 


Asstract: The single most intriguing question asked of 
Peace Corps Volunteers by Americans and non-Americans alike 
“Why did you join?” . While there are many intuitive 
analyses, this paper reports several more objective studies of 
motivation for joining the Peace Corps. After describing the 
Volunteers on the basis of a number of variables, three reports 
are summarized: (1) a 1962 study of 2,612 applicants’ replies 
to a motivational question on the application form; (2) a 1963 
interview study of why people who apply later decline a specific 
invitation to enter training; (3) a 1964 interview study of col- 
lege seniors’ interest in the Peace Corps. The paper concludes 
that Volunteers can be successful in the Peace Corps with a 
variety of motivations for joining. 





Joseph G. Colmen, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is Acting Associate Director of the Peace 
Corps for Planning, Evaluation, and Research. He is also Professional Lecturer in 
psychology at George Washington University. He established and directed the first 
program for personnel research with the 200,000 civilian component of the United States 
He served on two Presidential Task Forces, one of which was concerned with 
employment of scientific and engineeritg personnel in public and private life. 
as a consultant to the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation for Mental Retardation and as 
adviser to the Task Force on the National Teacher Corps. 
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O far, over 175,000 Americans have 
applied to become members of the 
Peace Corps. Some 17,000 have actu- 
ally made it through the rigorous selec- 
tion process. Of course, not all of 


those who apply are available within a ` 


reasonable time; some apply and then 
withdraw; others fail to meet basic 
eligibility criteria. Some do not make 
it through the training program. But 
what impels a sizable portion of the 
population to take the trouble to 
fill out a demanding, twelve-page 
questionnaire? 

The answer to this question has in- 
trigued almost everyone. One of the 
favorite pastimes of reporters, psychol- 
ogists, parents, friends, educators, and 
others when the Peace Corps began 
was to ask: “Why did you join?” 
Asked so frequently, the applicant, 
trainee, and Volunteer found the ques- 
tion tiresome, particularly when for so 
many the question was asked with some 
degree of implicit ridicule. And the 
interesting sidelight of the question was 
that, tiresome or not, the respondent 
really was hard put to give a simple, 
succinct answer. 

Arnold Zeitlin, a television reporter 
and an applicant for the Peace Corps 
in 1961, described it as follows: 
Pittsburgh’s correspondent for Variety, the 
show business weekly, asked, “Why did you 
do it? Was it TV?”. .. I told him volun- 
teering was a challenge and a chance to 
help a worthy cause. The Post-Gazette 
assigned a reporter to interview me. With 
a friendly wink he said, “Don’t worry. I 
won't ask you why you did it.” He put me 
in the same league with any aging ingénue 
worried that some newsman would em- 

. barrass her with a question about her 
birthday.t 

Another applicant, who was offered 
an attractive job while waiting to hear 

1 Arnold Zeitlin, To the Peace Corps, With 
Love (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1965), 


p. 18. Zeitlin was among the first group of 
e Volunteers to serve in Ghana. 


from the Selection Division of the 
Peace Corps, wrote: i 


I have chosen the possibility of a challeng- 
ing and rewarding opportunity to serve my 


country in an unusual way over the cer-.7™ ' 


tainty of interesting employment, and such 
a choice always involves risk. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that life’s greatest gains can 
often be made only at considerable risk—at 
this point I feel that I can afford that risk. 


Marquis Childs is reported to have 
said: a 
Those who see themselves in the role of 
noble messiahs had better stay home. They 


will only be frustrated, while they alienate 
those they are seeking to help. 


And way back in 1961, Albertson 
et al. wrote: 


Motivation is one of the most important 
factors to be considered in the selection of 
Volunteers. Although it is recognized that 
the motivation of young adults in applying 
might appropriately be of several kinds, 
it is felt that a humanitarian desire to serve 
others and a pioneering spirit must be 
present.? 


Before proceeding to a more system- 
atic look at “what makes Johnny join,” 
it may be helpful to know something 
about the nature of the population that 
has become Volunteers. To be eligible 
at all for Peace Corps service, one must 
be over eighteen years of age, be a 
citizen of the United States, and be 
single, or, if married, have no depen- 
dents under eighteen. As of September 
1965, with 12,207 Volunteers and train- 
ees counted, they were distributed as 
shown in Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

The “typical” Volunteer, one can see - 
from these tables, is between 21 
and 25 years of age, single, and a 
college graduate, most often with a 
liberal arts degree. Among the states 

2 Maurice L. Albertson, Andrew E, Rice, and 
Pauline E. Birkey, New Frontiers for American 


Youth (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1961), p. 66. 
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TABLE 1—Prace Corps VOLUNTEERS AND 
TRAINEES, 1965: SEX 
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TABLE 4—PeaceE Corrs'VOLUNTEERS AND 
TRAINEES, 1965: EDUCATION 

















York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wash- 


‘ington, and Wisconsin. Figures on ra- 


TABLE 2—PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 
` AND TRAINEES, 1965: AGE ` 











AGE. NUMBER PER CENT 
Under 20 228 1.9 
21-25 10,021 82.1 
“26-30 1,349 11.0 

: 31-40 320 2.6 
41-50 92 8 
51-60 97 8 
61-70 ë 87 T 
71-80 13 A 

12,207 100.0 . 








cial or religious composition of the 
Peace Corps are not available since 
records by these variables are not kept. 
It may. be of interest to note that 
Volunteers from Southern states are 


` serving éffectively in Africa as well as 


TABLE 3—PEAcE Corps VOLUNTEERS AND 





SEX NUMBER PER CENT EDUCATION NUMBER | PER CENT 
Male 7,204 59 High school 247 2.0 
Female 5,003 41 Other than college ~ 119 1.0 
pois — 1 or 2 years college 726 5.9 .. 
12,207 100 3 or more years; no degree 760 6.2. 
s A.A. degree 193 1.6 
; A.B. degree 6,561 53.8 > 
most often represented’ (over 200 Vol- B-S. degree 2,775 22.8 
teers) are California, Connecticut. M.A or M.S. degree 730 5.9 
unteers M , icul, Ph.D, LL.B., etc. 96 8 
-Tllinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michi- l oT, 
gan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 12,207 100.0 








in other regions of the world, though 
the racial character of these Volunteers 
is not known. 


WHY PEOPLE JOIN THE PEACE CORPS 


Motivation for joining the Peace 
Corps was of such serious interest to 
the nation, and had such important 
implications for the quality of the Peace 
Corps, : that a systematic study was 
undertaken in 1962 to provide this kind 
of information.’ 

What we were interested in was 
the relationship of specific motivational 
statements to over-all quality of the 
applicant, as measured by a rating 
given by an assessor of an applicant’s 
total file. The study was based on 
2,612 applicants’ replies (22.5 per cent of 


TABLE 5—PEaceE CORPS VOLUNTEERS AND 
TRAINEES, 1965: OVERSEAS EXPERIENCE 

















TRAINEES, 1965: MARITAL STATUS . NATURE NUMBER | Per CENT 
STATUS NUMBER PER CENT ga as RER On 1, 614 ý 14 
Single 10,471 85.8 , No overseas residence 10,533 86 

aMarried 1,736 14.2 FOSS SPEA 
ss 12,207 100 
12,207 100.0 





8 Either entered training as married couple, 
married ‘while in training, or married while 
overseas. , 





3 Suzanne N. Gordon and Nancy K. Sizer, 
Why People Join the Peace Corps (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Institute for International Services, 
1963; Contract PC-W-136). Out of print. 
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total) to a question on the application 
form: “What do you hope to accomplish 
by joining the Peace Corps?” 

Gordon and Sizer summarize the 
findings as follows: 


Some write long essays, complete with 

quotations from Lederer, Burdick, Shake- 
speare, or President Kennedy. Others 
scribble half a sentence. But most fill the 
entire question space with their ideas about 
the Peace Corps—what they want to con- 
tribute to it, advantages they believe it 
offers, and a variety of statements about 
their attitudes, values, opinions, and ex- 
periences. 
- Almost all of them write about what they 
want to do for the Peace Corps. And 
what most of them want to do is to “help 
people.” Those with well-developed skills 
want to apply their talents overseas. 
Teachers (and many others as well) want 
to teach. Others are willing to “work hard” 
at whatever task the Peace Corps gives 
them. ` 

Many applicants express a belief in the 
Peace Corps itself and simply want to help 
further its goals. To them, serving as a 
Volunteer is a way to.work for peace, serve 
the United States, help to improve inter- 
national relations, or participate in the 
progress of developing nations. As a TV 
newscaster put it, “I’ve reported helplessly 
the hot spots in South America. Now Pd 
like to be able to do something about it.” 

Much of the Peace Corps’ attraction lies 
in the fact that it does offer people an 
opportunity to “do something.” It is a 
chance to help people of other countries 
attain the “better life’ which so many 
Americans take for granted; it is a chance 
to apply the skills and knowledge which 
are the fruits of an affluent and highly 
mechanized society while gaining the ex- 
perience of living and working abroad at 
the same time. These are some of the 
main reasons why people say they want to 
join the Peace Corps. 

There are many other reasons. More 
than half of the applicants mention po- 
tential advantages to themselves—experi- 
ence, knowledge, a chance to develop as 
individuals and to further their careers or 
vocations. Many note the personal satis- 


45 


faction which would result from helping 
others or from feeling that they were 
identified with a worthwhile cause. The 
advantage mentioned most often, however, 
is the opportunity the Peace Corps provides 
for learning about other cultures, getting to 
know and work with people of other na- 
tions, and becoming familiar with different 
customs, philosophies, and ways of life. 

Expressions of patriotic feelings are 
likely to show a broad concern for strength- 
ening the United States in its relations with 
other countries rather than a desire to 
“Americanize” others. Religious motives 
are more likely to emphasize humanitarian 
service than a desire to proselytize. These 
findings, and the eagerness of many ap- 
plicants to gain understanding of people in 
other countries, indicate that most pro- 
spective Volunteers do not want to cast 
others in the image of their own political 
or religious beliefs. 

More than half of the applicants wrote 
about themselves and their previous ex- 
periences, or made statements concerning 
their personal beliefs and philosophies. 
General moral and ethical considerations 
provided the rationale for many applicants; 
duty to one’s fellow man or one’s country 
lay behind others. These substantiating 
statements covered many academic, polit- 
ical, and personal topics, including the ap- 
plicant who was bored with his present job, 
the student of Latin American affairs who 
wanted to do his Ph.D. dissertation while 
helping to further the economic develop- 
ment of the area, and the grandmother who 
wanted to keep her grandchildren from 
fighting another war. 


The narrative statements were classi- 
fied by content-analysis’ techniques. 
More detailed statistical results appear 
in Table 6. Most notable of the find- 
ings is that 93 per cent of the applicants 
reported a desire to give as basic to 
applying, while only 65 per cent re- 
ported a desire to gain. The overlap 
between the two, that is, a “giving” 
and a “getting” statement combined, 
was 60 per cent. Only 6 per cent 
reported a “getting” statement without 
a “giving” one, but 33 per cent reported 
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TABLE 6—CLASSIFICATION OF PEACE CORPS 
APPLICANTS’ STATEMENTS 

















Giving ao PER CENT 
Ideal-oriented 35 
International-oriented 36 
People-oriented 57 
Task-oriented ê 48 - 

GETTING Spee Per CENT 
Personal gain 32 
Social gain 35 
Practical gain 32 

SUBSTANTIATING STATEMENTS 
%) PER CENT 
Personal ` © 31 
Idealistic , i 41 


a “giving” statement without a “gain- 
ing” one. Only 2 per cent reported 
neither. 

More specific motivational-statement 
content categories reported were as 
shown in Table 7. 

Here we note the small proportion of 
applicants concerned with travel or ad- 
venture or fighting communism, while 
helping humanity, improving interna- 
tional relations, and gaining an inter- 
cultural experience represent the largest 
specific bases for applying. Mostly, it 
will be noted, applicants do not re- 
spond in terms of their own psycho- 
logical needs, but rather in terms of 
behavior or end results possible through 
joining. 

Some of the specific’ statements for 
which these content categories were 
fashioned are: 


“I wish to make the Peace Corps parts of 
my conscientious effort on behalf of the 
‘Peace Race.’ ” l 

“To make the ‘Good Life’. possible for the 
whole world community.” 


“In the past 48 years we have been in two 
World Wars and the Korean War. Isn’t 


it about time we changed our technique? 
What has the money we’ve lent brought us? 
. If I could’at least reach one person 
with knowledge and understanding.” 
“I would be helping a new nation to de- 
velop in the way it has chosen—would be 
helping to make its people aware, not to 
compare values. I would be doing a job 
that the African government, not the US., 
first decided was needed.” 


TABLE 7—CONTENT ANALYSIS OF PEACE 
CORPS APPLICANTS’ STATEMENTS 








Content CaTEGORY s OE 

To work for peace or against war 23 
To spread or promote freedom and 

democracy; to fight tyranny 7: 
To serve or strengthen U.S.; become i 

a better U.S. (or world) citizen 24 
Belief in the Peace Corps as an or- 

ganization, or instrument of] | 

change 24, 
To build a better world, encourage 

international brotherhood 8 
To help other countries 7 
To improve international relations, |” 

represent the U.S., promote inter- 

national understanding 31 
To fight communism 6 
To correct past “mistakes” in U.S. 

foreign policy, change U:S. image 

abroad ; 7 
To help people, humanity 35 

- To work with people, help them help 

themselves 11’ 
Person-to-person contact 9 
Torgive. of oneself, serve, work hard 19 
To teach (general) 17 
. To apply specific skills or knowledge 16: 
To help a specific geographic area 13 
General personal satisfaction 14 
Develop or improve as an individual 13 
Identification with something bigger 

than self "9 
Get to know or understand people i in 

general 
Gain intercultural experience 27 
Learn or gain general or specific ex- 

perience 7 19 
Travel or adventure 7 
Further career or vocation 12 
Previous relevant experience 14 
Sense of duty or guilt 9 
General moral or ethical considera- 

tions: 11 

a 
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“I have great faith that person to person 
contact and association will influence future 
political cooperation and tolerance as much 
as foreign military installations. I believe 
our strongest weapon in this current ‘cold 
war’ is the ‘putting into practice’ of our 
American ideals and beliefs abroad, while 
at the same time-being cognizant of each 
individual’s right to follow his own cultural 
” 


way. ; 

“To become more aware of myself as a 
person.” 

“Service witk this group would also give me 
a chance to test some of my beliefs—that 
I am understanding, can live with less, not 
a cultural stereotype, and can face unique 
and challenging situations.” “I like to 
see little faces light up with the thrill of 
discovery, be they black, white, yellow, or 
red.” 


APPLICANTS WHO DECLINE 
INVITATIONS 


Motivation for serving in the Peace 
Corps can be tested in another way. 
After an applicant’s qualifications are 
assessed favorably, he is invited to enter 
training for a specific project in a 
specific country. At this point, accep- 
tance or rejection of the invitation may 
be viewed as a further test of moti- 
vation. A study was therefore con- 
ducted of a sample of 149 persons who 
declined and another sample of 151 who 
had accepted invitations to training.* 
The study involved personal, depth in- 
terviews at the respondents’ places of 
residence and covered a variety of top- 
ics relating to influences on the decision 
to accept or decline. 

A major finding revealed that pa- 
rental influence was among the most im- 
posing factors that predisposed an ap- 


4 Stanley E. Seashore and David C. Bowers, 
Research Providing for an Investigation of 
the Attitudes, Motivations and Life Circum- 
stances Associated with the Decision by Peace 
Corps Applicants to Reject Offered Peace 
Corps Assignments (Ann Arbor: Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan, 1964; 
Contract PC-W-219). Out of print, 


‘tant source of applicants." 


TABLE 8—Concerns OF RESPONDENTS TO 
PEACE CORPS INVITATIONS 











% 
CONCERN Cie es BELIEVING 
IMPORTANT 
Adapting to strange 
customs 6 80 
Chance of accom- 
plishment 9 78 
Learning a language 30 66 
Medical help 2i 34 
Tsolation 20 21 
Separation from family 
and friends 23 15 


Weather 34 9 





plicant toward or away from the invita- 
tion. Eighty per cent of the applicants 
discussed the invitation with their par- 
ents, and half said that their parents’ 
feelings had considerable weight in their 
decision. Decliners more often had 
jobs or were more career-oriented than 
accepters; or they had more concern 
about the specific nature of the work 
they would be doing; or they had prob- 
lems connected with disposal of prop- 
erty, debts, or the like. 

When asked what their concerns with 
an assignment might be, the results 
were as shown in Table 8. 

It is interesting to note that the psy- 
chological question of adjustment is 
the most important concern to invitees, 
though expressed by fewest of them. 


THE PEACE CORPS AND THE COLLEGE 


SENIOR | 
The latest study of motivation was 
conducted in 1964 among college 


seniors, the Peace Corps’ most impor- 
The study 
addressed itself ix toto to the percep- 
tions, value systems, and interests of 
college seniors. The sample inter- 
viewed included 388 male and female 
stúdents at twenty colleges dispersed 

5 The Peace Corps and the College Senior 


(New York: Young & Rubicam, 1965; Con- 
tract PC-W-338). 
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geographically. throughout the United 
States. It included 5 per cent who 
actually submitted an application; 2 per 
cent who plan to apply; 8 per cent 


_ still debating, but positively motivated; 


17 per cent still debating, but nega- 
tively motivated; 33 per cent who de- 
cided against applying; and 35 per cent 
who never really considered it. 

Students were shown eighteen state- 
ments which indicated various possible 
advantages and asked to indicate for 
each advantage their evaluation of its 
importance. 

The eighteen statements which the 
students were shown centered around 


‘three different concepts—the National 


Interest, Self-Orientation, and Social 
Orientation. Each concept was ex- 
pressed in several different ways, with 
each expression having its own set of 
connotative implications. Each of the 
eighteen statements was rated on a 
three-point scale of “very important” 
(weighted 3), “somewhat important” 
(weighted 2), and “little or no impor- 
tance” (weighted 1). For. each state- 
ment and for each concept, average 
scores were derived. i 

Advantages that expressed the con- 
cepts of Social Orientation were, on 
the whole, considered more important 
than advantages expressing the con- 
cepts of National Interest and of Self- 
Orientation. The average importance 
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ratings of statements within each’ of 
these three concepts were: 


Social Orientation 248 |. 
National Interest 2.24 
Self-Orientation 1.83 


The specific statements thought: to 
represent the most important advan- 
tages to Peace Corps service were as 
shown in Table 9. 

Students were also asked: to select the 
one statement they believed expressed 
the most important advantage of Peace 
Corps service. As is indicated in the 
last column of the table above, the 
seven advantages that were most highly 
rated accounted for 79 per cent of the 
student choices. The one, advantage 
most frequently considered as the most 
important was improving the lot of the 
less fortunate, which was selected by 
20 per cent of all students. The second 
most frequently mentioned advantage 
was increasing knowledge of others, 
cited by 16 per cent of the students. 

The statements that students rated 
lowest in importance, and the ones 
which were most often cited as “least 
important” were: 


Break off old ties (Self) (1.12 (59%) 
Take a breathing spell i 
after college (Selfy 145 (13%) 


Sixteen statements describing possi- 
ble barriers to Peace Corps service were 
rated by students according to their 


TABLE 9—COLLEGE SENIORS’ OPINIONS OF ADVANTAGES OF PEACE CORPS SERVICE 














‘ MEAN % INDICATING 
STATEMENT CONCEPT IMPORTANCE eo 

Increase knowledge of others Social _ 2.75 16 
Broaden scope of personal horizon Self 2.68 11 
Give a better picturè of Americans Nåtional 2.62 7 
Improve the lot of the less fortunate ` Social 2.61 ; 20 
Promote international co-operation Social 2.54 8 
Work for peace Socfal 2.54 f 11 
Improve U.S. image abroad National ` 2.54 6 

79 
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own personal feelings. The scale used 
was the same for the “advantages” 
question—“very important” (weighted 
3), “somewhat important” (weighted 
2), and of “little or no importance” 
(weighted 1). Also, students were 


asked to select the one statement that. 


was most important to him (or her), 
and the one least important statement. 

The statements to which students 
were exposed centered about four differ- 
ent concepts—Personal Inadequacies, 
Prior Commitments, Peace Corps Nega- 
tives, and Doubt That the Peace Corps 
Needs Me. The average importance of 
each of these statement groupings as 
expressed by all students was as follows: 


‘Prior Commitments 1.86 
Personal Inadequacies 1.48 
Doubt That Peace Corps Needs Me 1.40 
Peace Corps Negatives 1.34 


On the whole, barriers to Peace Corps 
service are rated as less important to 
the student than are the advantages to 
Peace Corps service. This difference 
may stem from a general reluctance to 
impute importance to a barrier to join- 
ing an organization that is admired, or 
at least felt to be admired or respected 
by others. This conclusion is partly 
substantiated by the observation that 
the type of statements that were rated 
lowest were those expressing negatives 
about the Peace Corps as an organiza- 
tion: The barriers rated as the more 
important ones to students were those 
of personal prior commitments. 

In terms of the specific statements 
that were rated, the two that were seen 
as most important in preventing Peace 
Corps application were: 


2.29 
1.92 


Desire to pursue career 
Desire to get married 


(Both of these statements are included 
in the Prior Commitments category.) 
Fifty per cent of all students felt that 


one or the other of these statements 
e 


was the most important barrier to Peace 
Corps service. 

Other statements that had impor- 
tance to students in possibly preventing 
application to the Peace Corps were: 


Desire to be financially independent 1.88 
* Lack of language skills 1.75 
Desire to get ahead 1.70 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
VOLUNTEERING 


Colmen*® has postulated six factors 
which may be behind the desire of 
thousands of young people to apply to 
the Peace Corps: 


(1) Self-testing, The variety of un- 
knowns in Peace Corps service offer 
opportunities to test oneself emo- 
tionally, physically, intellectually, and 
vocationally. 

(2) Independence or emancipation 
from parental or parent-substitute 
influence. 

(3) Search for one’s own values or 
dissatisfaction with the values repre- ` 
sented in our society today. 

(4) Co-operative activity toward 
worth-while service goals. 

(5) A desire to be needed and rec- 
ognized for what one is and what one 
can contribute. 

(6) Chance for a “political” experi- 
ence, a challenge to develop in a mi- 
crocosmic village the skills of group 
problem-identification and co-operative 
solution: in short, the skills of demo- 
cratic involvement. 


In 1960, before the Peace Corps was 
started, Maurice Albertson at Colorado 
State University investigated motiva- 
tion for Peace Corps-type service. He 
found that 


e 

€ Joseph G. Colmen, “Volunteerism: a 
Constructive Outlet for Youthful Energy,” 
Journal of Marriage and the Family, Vol. 27, 
No. 2 (May 1965), pp. 171-175. 
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a desire to broaden personal background 
and experience ranked first, with concern 
for people in developing countries a close 
second; value to career and adventure 
ranked last. . y 


` The picture has changed largely in re- 
spect to the predominantly heavy weight 
being given to the service nature of 
Peace Corps, the “giving” dimension. 
It certainly has not been the pay or 
the glamour which has attracted the 
applicant. In fact, Peace Corps re- 
cruiting literature itself discourages 
those motivated along these lines. 

Some believed that, in 1961, a high 
element of risk-taking, a pioneering 
spirit, was behind the applicant’s in- 
terest. Later, someone invented a new 
term, the “bland” Volunteer, someone 
who was colorless, an organization man, 
reflecting the joiner who saw the Peace 
Corps -as. something nice to do, who 
was moderately productive, but not’ as 
creative, who saw the’ Peace Corps as 
a “good bet.” The data do not sup- 
port this view. Today’s Volunteers are, 
perhaps, more varied but nonetheless 
capable; they are greater in numbers 
but just as well motivated. 

It may be that we will never have a 
perfect fix on why people do something 
as complex as join the, Peace Corps. 


_ unconscious; 


Some reasons probably dip into the 
others are only reluc- 


tantly discussed or admitted; still 


‘others are too multidimensional to sort 


out. We can say that those moved by 
flight from problems or by grossly self- 
seeking or grossly masochistic needs will 
not succeed in the Peace Corps environ- 
ment abroad. Beyond that, there is 
room in the Peace Corps for many 
kinds of people, with many different 
combinations of motives; there is as 
yet no direct correlation between pos- 
session of any one set of motivations 
and success. . l 

When Lyndon B. Johnson, as Vice- 
President, was addressing Peace Corps 
Volunteers at Inter-American Univer- 
sity in Puerto Rico in July 1962, he 
said: : 


I flatly refuse to ask you, “Why did you 
join the Peace Corps?” I understand you 
expect that question now for the thousandth 
time. Let me suggest the next time some- ` 
one asks you that question, simply turn it 
around—like Thoreau turned Emerson’s 
question around. 

Emerson had paid a visit.to his friend in 
the Concord jail. “My dear Thoreau,” 
Emerson said, “Why are you here?” 

To which Thoreau replied, “My dear 
‘Emerson, why are you not here?” 


Selection of Volunteers 


By Epwin R. HENRY 


Asstract: The Selection Division of the Peace Corps is’ 
responsible for initially screening applicants and then-—on the 
basis of the applicants’ questionnaires, placement-test results, 
letters of reference, and academic records—for matching ap- 

_plicants to specific programs. Invitations to enter training are 
given to those who have been matched to assignments. During 
training the selection process continues. Selection of persons 
for volunteer service overseas differs importantly from more 
familiar selection procedures for positions in business, industry, 
government, or academia. To date, the Selection Division has 
processed 160,000 applications. Approximately 20,000 ap- 
plicants have become Volunteers. 
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OME time‘ago a local paper carried 

a story about an elderly local resi- 
dent who had “joined the Peace Corps” 
and filled about a half-page with photo- 
graphs, accounts of going-away parties, 
and comments by a local minister about 
Mrs. X and her noble sacrifice of two 
years of her life to be of service to 
others. Mrs. X is still at home waiting 
to be “called-up” for training and an 
overseas assignment, although she has 
been told:numerous times by the Peace 
Corps that she is not qualified for ser- 
vice, that there is very little likelihood 
that any suitable assignment will be 
found for her, and that she should not 
plan on Peace Corps service. Mrs. X 
has not yet shown any overt bitterness 
toward the Peace Corps, but she prob- 
ably will. 

Mrs. X happens to be rather elderly, 
but it is not her age that prevents her 
acceptance and assignment. She hap- 
pens to have, by her own statement, 
several medical and physical problems 
which, while they do not prevent her 
effective functioning here at home 
where medical attention is readily avail- 
able on a continuing basis, do disqualify 
her from service in the kind of environ- 
ment where Peace Corps Volunteers are 
assigned. 

Further, an examination of Mrs. X’s 
application blank and personal history 
statement, her academic background, 
and reports from twelve persons who 
know her well fails to reveal any skills 
or experiences which are needed in any 
Peace Corps program. A review of the 
above data and the results of her Peace 
Corps placement tests indicates that the 
odds are at least nine to one against 
her being able to learn a usable skill 
and a foreign language during a 
thirteen-week Peace Corps Training 
Program. 

Mrs. X did not “join the Peace 
Corps.” She did submit an application 
requesting an opportunity to enter 
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training to try out for an assignment as 
a Peace Corps Volunteer. This situa- 
tion is not unique to Mrs. X. It is 
equally true of all applicants fora job 
as a Peace Corps Volunteer. 

The Peace Corps carries on a co- 
operative program with some fifty host 
governments to share certain kinds of 
skilled manpower and womanpower 
with them for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing specific projects, requiring specific 
skilled people in specified numbers, with 
the over-all objective of helping the 
people of the host country develop the 
resources (people resources) .to improve 
their own standard of living. To 
achieve this goal, the Peace Corps néeds 
Volunteers who are personally compe- 
tent in social, interpersonal and voca- 
tional skills and who can adapt to and 
live successfully in environments some- 
what different from the ones with which 
they are familiar. 


PEACE Corps OBJECTIVES AND 
VOLUNTEER QUALIFICATIONS 


The broad objectives of the Peace 
Corps are three in number and were 
established by the Congress as follows: 


(1) To aid social, cultural and economic 
development through the provision of 
trained manpower to nations which request 
such help. 

(2) To increase knowledge of the United 
States in other countries. 

(3) To increase American understanding 
of other people. 


Translated into characteristics required 
in a Peace Corps Volunteer, it can be 
seen that ; 


(1) He must be able to make a contribu- 
tion to the life and progress of the people 
with whom he serves. 

(2) He must be the kind of representa- 
tive of the United States who by his own 
behavior will give peoples of other coun- 
tries a realistic and, we hope, favorable 


view of the people of this country. 4 
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(3) He must be able to learn about and 
understand the peoples and countries with 
whom he serves and to disseminate his 
learning and understanding among his fel- 
lows when he returns home. 


When the establishment of the Peace 
Corps was under consideration in the 
Congress, many members thereof ex- 
pressed real concern about the quali- 
fications necessary in a Peace Corps 
Volunteer. Many gloomy predictions 
were made about the disasters which 
would result from starry-eyed young- 
sters, professional do-gooders, escap- 
ists, ax-grinders, and cause-pleaders 
running rampant around the world. 
When R. Sargent Shriver in one of his 
appearances before the Congress was 
asked how many Peace Corps Volun- 
teers he expected to send overseas, 
he answered roughly as follows (para- 
phrased): I don’t know! It depends 
on several unknown factors including 
(1) how many you (the Congress) 
authorize, (2) how many the potential 
host governments ask for, and (3) how 
many: we (the Peace Corps) and the 
host governments think can be used 
productively in achieving the specific 
goals established for a program, but 
(4) most of all it will be determined by 
the number of fully qualified Americans 
who apply for such service. We are not 
under any circumstances going to send 
unqualified Volunteers overseas if we 
can avoid it. i 


SELECTION OF VOLUNTEERS 


The Selection Division of the Peace 
Corps was established as the office 
which is responsible for carrying out 
this promise, and the selection pro- 
cedures were devised as the means of 
doing it. The numbers authorized by 
the Congress, the requests from host 
governments, and the numbers of Vol- 
unteers who could be used produc- 
dively have always exceeded the number 


of qualified applicants available. At 
times, various pressures have been ap- 
plied to the Selection Division to make 
more Volunteers available, but no one 
has really pressed for sending unquali-, 
fied Volunteers abroad. The goals of 
the Congress and of the Peace Corps 
have varied in number from 14,000 to 
19,000 Volunteers to be overseas at all 
times. The actual number in service 
has rarely exceeded 10,000 at any one 
time and is typically between 9,000 
and 10,000. 

What are the bases for selection, 
and how is the selection process carried 
on? Selection Division activity starts 
with the receipt of an application, com- 
monly called a Volunteer Questionnaire 
(VQ). Typically, applications are sub- 
mitted through three sources: (1) Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Civil 
Service Commission (CSC) conduct the 
Peace Corps placement tests in some 
800 regular CSC testing centers on 
the second Saturday of each month. 
The “ticket of admission” to the test 
is a completed VQ. (2) Special Teams 
from Peace Corps Headquarters visit 
many college and university campuses 
to give information to students, to ad- 
minister the placement tests, and to 
receive applications. (3) In many 
localities, there are Peace Corps Com- 
munity Councils composed of citizens 
interested in promoting the goals of the 
Peace Corps and serving as information 
resources to potential applicants. (4) 
In addition, there are many other groups 
ready to help applicants, and a fairly 
large number of applicants “just write 
in.” J 

The Peace Corps VQ (application 
blank) is the basic document which 
initiates the selection process for each 
applicant. As an entity in and of 
itself there is’ nothing really novel 
about the VQ. It is long and quite 
detdiled, -but many other organiza- 
tions, especially colleges, use equally 
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long and detailed forms. It covers 
the usual areas of (1) identification 
data, (2) medical history, (3) legal 
status, that is, convictions, and the like 
. (no applicant is ever disqualified merely 
because he has been convicted), (4) 
work history, (5) educational history, 
(6) a self-inventory of usable skills, 
(7) experience in organizational and 
leadership positions, (8) a self-report 
of motivations for applying for Peace 
Corps service, and (9) a list of per- 
sonal references including the “one per- 
son who knows me best.” The appli- 
cant also has an opportunity to indi- 
cate the kinds of work he prefers and 
the geographical area and country in 
which he prefers an assignment. 

When an application is. received it is 
given a preliminary screening to assure 
that the applicant meets minimum legal 
and policy requirements for service and 
that there are no obvious gross dis- 
qualifying conditions. The legal re- 
quirements are few in number and sim- 
ple: Volunteers must (1) be citizens 
of the United States, (2) have attained 
their eighteenth birthday, (3) have no 
dependents under the age of eighteen. 
(4) If married, both husband and wife 
must apply together, both qualify for 
service, and be assignable together so 
that they may live together during their 
service. Other requirements include 
(5) no gross disqualifying medical or 
physical conditions such as active tuber- 
culosis, venereal infections, other active 
infections, and the like. (Physical and 
medical problems are not disqualifying 
per se; there are many opportunities 
for the blind, crippled, diabetic, inac- 
tive asthmatics, and the like. The con- 
trolling factor is the availability» of 
assignments compatible with the appli- 
cant’s condition and the availability of 
medical services and facilities.) Finalfy, 
the applicant must have (6) no active 
mental or’.emotional disturbances ‘and 
(7) some evidence of a usable vocational 


skill or evidence that he can acquire 
necessary skills during the training pro- 
gram. Those applicants not meeting 
these basic requirements are so notified, 
and they, of course, have the oppor- 
tunity to present any additional rele- 
vant information if they feel that they 
actually do meet the requirements. On 
the average, about 5 to 8 per cent of 
the applicants are eliminated at this 
stage. ' 

Applicants “passing” this prescreen- 
ing are required to submit academic 
transcripts if they have completed any 
appreciable amount of post-secondary 
school education. At the same time, 
the Selection Division solicits refer- 
ences not only from the seven persons 
named by the applicant, but from eight 
to ten additional sources identified from 
the information contained in the VQ. 
Each applicant is assigned a VQ identi- 
fication number to help in the com- 
puterization of all his records and data 
in order to facilitate the processing of 


‘his application with minimum require- 


ments of clerical effort and costs. 
When a sufficient number and variety 
of references have been returned, the 
applicant’s qualifications are evaluated 
in depth by the Assessment Staff. The 
information available to an Assessor at 
this time is made up of that contained 
in (1) the VQ or application blank, 
(2) the placement test scores, (3) ten 
to fifteen references, and (4) the aca- 
demic transcript of those who have had 
any appreciable post-high school train- 
ing. The Assessor’s task is to deter- 
mine from these kinds of information 
whether the applicant has the maturity, 
ego-strength, independence, flexibility, 
adaptability, stability, and vocational 
skills generally needed for any type 
of Peace Corps Volunteer service or 
whether he shows promise of attaining 
them during ihe training period. Dur- 
ing this assessment process, the appli- 
cant’s medical and physical qualifica, 
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tions are reviewed in greater depth, and 
all doubtful cases are referred to the 
Medical Division for study. Fre- 
quently, the Medical Division will so- 
locit further information from the ap- 
plicant’s physician (with the applicant’s 
co-operation, of course) and may re- 
quire a complete medical examination 
before further processing of the appli- 
cation is permitted. Only those appli- 
cants for whom it is expected that a 
subsequent satisfactory medical exami- 
nation will ensue are processed beyond 
this phase until the medical issues are 
resolved. 

It seems necessary to direct attention 
to the role of the placement tests, 
transcripts, and references in this as- 
sessment process. 


Placement tests 


The placement tests are just that. 
Very, very rarely do these test results 
per se cause the elimination of an appli- 
cant. ‘They are used to help find a 
suitable assignment for him. There are 
three placement tests: (1) a brief test 
of general mental ability not unlike 
those used in the military services to 
aid in the classification and assignment 
of personnel or those used in the col- 
leges and in industry for placing people 
in educational settings or in jobs com- 
patible with their abilities; (2) a test 
of language aptitude designed to give a 
reasonably valid indication of the prob- 
able success of the applicant in learning 
a foreign language during the training 
program. For those applicants who ob- 
viously will not be able to attain an 
adequate command of a language, an 
assignment in an English-speaking en- 
vironment is indicated. (3) For those 
applicants who indicate that they al- 
ready have some competence in French 
or Spanish there is an appropriate 
language-achievement test. They are 
used in assignment of applicants to pro- 
jects or jobs, according to the language 


‘might not think of themselves. 


competence they will haye attained by 
the end of training. They are also used 
by language-training personnel in sec- 
tioning classes for language-training 
purposes. There are no passing or 
failing scores in any of the placement’ 
tests. 


Transcripts 


The academic transcript is also a 
placement tool. There are no passing 
or failing grades. Nor is any particular 
pattern of courses required. But tran- 
scripts are very useful in finding assign- 
ments for applicants in jobs which they 
Take, 
for example, an electrical engineer who 
has never considered the possibility of 
serving as a mathematics teacher. If 
there were no -requirements for elec- 
trical engineers, he might be offered 
such an assignment, and he would make 
the decision whether to accept or to 
wait for an opening in his stated speci- 
alty. Or there might be a college grad- 
uate who majored in music and, as a 
matter of personal interest, had taken 
a number of courses in history; a pos- 
sible assignment as a history teacher 
could result. 


References 


Those of us with much experience 
in personnel matters, whether on the 
college admissions committee, in the 
employment office, or in any other func- 
tion requiring the appraisal of people 
know from experience that personal ref- 
erences are of little value. Fortunately, 
this is not true of references as solic- 
ited and used in Peace Corps selection. 
There is nothing unusual about the ref- 
erence form sent out. It is short, sim- 
ple, and asks for only four ratings on 
job knowledge and skill, on emotional 
nfaturity, on relationships with people, 
and on over-all evaluation of suitability 
for Peace Corps service. But there is 
a lot of blank space in the form, and 
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the referent is requested to give his 
own evaluation of the applicant in his 
own words. He is also told that no 
one is ever eliminated as the result of 
one negative reference. For some 
reason, and maybe for many reasons, 
referents do give much helpful and de- 
tailed information about the applicants. 

Now to return to the assessment proc- 
ess. The Assessor has the task of 
studying all of the documentary evi- 
dence described and must make one of 
the following decisions: 


(1) Qualified and personally suitable for 
Peace Corps service in general or with 
specified recommendations as to type of 
environment, type of job, amount and kind 
of supervision needed, etc. 

(2) Not considered qualified and un- 
suitable at‘this time but may be qualified 
after some specified time and should be de- 
ferred. This judgment might be made in 
the case of a young, immature applicant 
who will probably mature sufficiently in a 
year or two, or to the applicant who is a 
student nurse, not yet qualified but will 
be upon completion of her nursing training, 
or it might apply to the applicant with 
transitory emotional problems likely to be 
resolved in relatively short time. 

(3) Not qualified or suitable and unlikely 
to achieve a change of status in the near 
future. 


Applicants in groups 2 and 3 are 
notified appropriately of the decision 
made; those in group 1 are placed in 
a “Qualified Pool,” and action to find 
an appropriate assignment for them is 
under way. i 

While the above processes are going 
on, usually a matter of only a few 
weeks (depending mostly on the prompt- 
ness with which referents respond and 
the promptness of applicants themselyes 
in supplying needed information, es- 
pecially medical information and tran- 
scripts), other important actions are 
taking place. The Peace Corps is con- 
tinually engaged in negotiating pro- 
grams with host governments. These 


programs require different qualifica- 
tions and skills in the Volunteers. The 
Selection Division translates the jobs 
to be done into the needed qualifica- 
tions and skills and attempts to match 
needs and available applicants accord- 
ing to five criteria: 


(1) A qualified applicant for each job 
(2) An appropriate job for each applicant 
(3) Regard for the applicant’s expressed 


job preference 


(4) Regard for the applicant’s expressed 
geographical preferencé 

(5) An equitable distribution of talents 
and skills among all the “competing” pro- 
grams being staffed at the time. 


As “matches” are made, the desig- 
nated applicant is invited to become a 
Peace Corps trainee, to try out for a 
specified type of work, in a specified 
project, destined for a specified coun- 
try. He is told that, historically, from 
75 per cent to 80 per cent of those who 
enter training do qualify, become Peace 
Corps Volunteers, and go overseas. He 
is also told that before he becomes a 
Volunteer he must 


(1) Satisfactorily master the content of 
the training program, including required 
competence in the relevant foreign language 

(2) Meet the minimum medical and 
physical requirements established for over- 
seas service 

(3) Undergo a satisfactory United States 
Civil Service Commission Full-Field Back- 
ground Investigation 

(4) Meet satisfactorily the require- 
ments of an Advisory Field Selection Board 
which evaluates the progress of the trainee 
and his suitability for the overseas assign- 
ment for which he is training. 


The invitee is further advised: 


Do not sell your home, furniture or car, 
or cut your ties completely, when you ac- 
cept an invitation for training. Before 
reporting, and during training make ar- 
rangements for these things, but try to 
postpone final action until you are sure you 


are going overseas, 
e 
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Selection continues throughout training. 
The invitee is told further: 


Twice during training a selection board, 
which is advisory to the Peace Corps 
Director, will consider the accumulated in- 
formation about you. A trainee may be 
separated during training if it is clearly 
the best thing for him or the program, 
but we usually try to postpone such de- 
cisions until the end of training when all 
information is available. 


Training period 


At the time an applicant is invited 
to enter training, no responsible Peace 
Corps official has had any personal con- 
tact with him. The entire selection 
procedure to this point has been based 
on written data. But, as indicated 
above, during training there is ample 
opportunity for interviews, testing, ob- 
servation, psychological and psychiatric 
evaluations, achievement testing, evalu- 
ation of social competence and inter- 
personal relations, as well as job skills 
developed and the like. Also during 
this period the Civil Service Back- 
ground Investigation will be completed 
and become available to the one mem- 
ber of the selection board authorized 
to study it—the Field Selection Officer 
who also serves as Chairman of the 
Board. 

The Advisory Selection Board is 
typically composed of seven individuals 
—four affiliated with the training in- 
stitution and three from Peace Corps 
Headquarters. From the training in- 
stitutions, the members are the Training 
Director, a consulting psychiatrist, a 
consulting physician, and a full-time 
Field Assessment Officer, usually a clini- 
cal or counselling psychologist, who is 
responsible for collecting and integrat- 
ing all the information about each 
trainee and presenting the case to the 
Board. From Peace Corps/Washing- 
ton, the three members are the Training 


Adviser for the program, an Operations 
e 
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officer, usually the Director of the Peace 
Corps in the country for which the 
group is training, and the Field Selec- 
tion Officer, who is responsible for the 
final decision about the action to be 
taken in each case. The Board, 
through the Field Selection Officer or 
the Field Assessment Officer, provides 
much counselling feedback to each 
trainee about his progress and his 
needs. At the conclusion the Board 
recommends action for each trainee; 
about 75 per cent to 80 per cent are 
qualified as Volunteers and depart for 
overseas. Of the 20 per cent to 25 per 
cent who do not become Volunteers, 
about two-thirds resign during training 
(sometimes at the suggestion of the 
Selective Board), and the remainder 
are separated for medical reasons or 
by Board action as being unqualified 
or unsuitable for overseas service. 

As can be seen, the selection process 
in the Peace Corps is quite different 
from the usual selection process in busi- 
ness, industry, government or even in 
academia. In the latter, there are us- 
ually a specified number of vacancies to 
be filled by selecting the best-qualified 
individuals from an applicant popula- 
tion considerably in excess of the num- 
ber of vacancies. Also applicants in 
any one population are being consid- 
ered for only one usually well-defined 
job. There is little concern, except for 
public relations reasons, about those 
applicants not selected. Nor are un- 
successful applicants unduly concerned 
about not getting the job they apply 
for—they just apply elsewhere. In the 
Peace Corps it is different. There are 
many applicants, of whom many lack 
even the basic qualifications for Peace 
Corps service. The first step, then, is 
to screen the applicant population, al- 
weys trying to maximize the number 
who can be considered for any Peace 
Corps job. Thus a “qualified Appli- 
cant Pool” is established. This is a 


. 
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selection process. But the next step is 
really a classification and assignment 
process in which the attempt is to 
maximize the number of invitations to 
enter training with always more vacan- 
cies than qualified applicants. Finally, 
during training, selection is. really an 
elimination process in which the attempt 
is to develop trainees to maximize the 
number who become Volunteers and to 
eliminate only those who are not suit- 
able or qualified for overseas work. 


RESULTS OF THE SELECTION PROCESS 


What has been the experience of the 
Peace Corps in terms of statistical re- 
sults? To date 160,000 applications 
have been processed beyond the pre- 
liminary screening step described early 
in this paper. Of these, approximately 
32,000 have become Volunteers and 
have gone overseas. Roughly 15 per 
cent of them failed to complete their 
two years’ service before returning 
home. About two-thirds of early re- 
turnees were for compassionate reasons; 
about one-sixth represent real selection 
errors—failures to adjust and adapt to 
Peace Corps service. Put in other 
terms the experience has been as fol- 
lows. (These are rough over-all figures 
for the entire history of the Peace 
Corps; they vary considerably for dif- 
ferent age groups, for different types 
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of work, for different countries, for 
different educational levels, and for 


-different times of the year.) 


(1) About 45 per cent of all applicants 
do receive an invitation to enter training. 

(2) About 45 per cent of those invited 
do accept and enter training. 

(3) About 75 per cent to 80 per cent of 
those entering training do become Volun- 
teers and go overseas. 

(4) About 85 per cent to 90 per cent of 
those going overseas do complete their two 
years of service satisfactorily. 


Some further comments about item 2 
above may be helpful. A declination 
of invitations by 55 per cent of those 
invited may seem high. But it should 
be remembered that many applicants 
submit their applications quite a long 
time before they will be available to 
enter training. In the meantime many 
receive invitations to enter graduate 
schools as scholars, assistants, fellows 
and the like; some receive very attrac- 
tive competing job offers; quite a large 
number get married—one way for a 
girl to force the hand of her boy friend 
may be to tell him she is going to 
join the Peace Corps; and many, no 
doubt, when faced with the decision to 
train or not to train, may re-evaluate 
their own commitment and motivation 
and conclude that Peace Corps service 
is not for them. 


The Preparation of Peace Corps Volunteers for 
Overseas Service: Challenge and Response* 


By Donato R. SHEA 


‘ABSTRACT: In order to be selected to serve abroad, Peace 
Corps Volunteers have first to complete successfully an inten- 
sive training program designed to develop attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills necessary for effective overseas service. The great 
majority of these training programs have been conducted by 
colleges and universities. It has been a great challenge both to 
the Peace Corps and to higher education to work together to 
develop training programs which would prepare the Volunteers 
for their work in a vastly different culture. Although, initially, 
universities encountered great difficulties in administering suc- 
cessful training programs, the experience gained has resulted 
in considerable improvement in the techniques of instruction 
and content of the training programs. Peace Corps Volunteers 
are now the best prepared group of Americans going overseas. 
Lessons learned in developing effective educational programs 
for Volunteers have had a beneficial impact on the regular in- 
structional programs of many universities. Both higher educa- 
tion and the Peace Corps have benefited from their educational 
partnership, which is likely to become even more mutually pro- 
ductive in the future. 
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Mr. Jules Pagano, who was placed in charge of the reorganized Division of University Rela- 
tions and Training in 1965. The views expressed in the article, however, are those of the 
author. 
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NE of the most important deci- 

sions made in 1961 by those plan- 
ning the implementation of the Peace 
Corps “idea” was that all Volunteers 
would receive an intensive training pro- 
egram before being sent overseas. The 
purpose of the training program would 
be to prepare the Volunteers to function 
effectively abroad. Designing and ad- 
ministering such a training program was 
and continues to be one of the greatest 
and most difficult challenges facing the 
Peace Corps and the educational insti- 
tutions which have participated in this 
unprecedented undertaking.+ 


THE NATURE OF THE CHALLENGE 


Although it would seem axiomatic 
that we should not send Americans 
overseas unless they have first been 
equipped with the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which would enable them 
to function effectively in a different 
culture, the fact is that until the Peace 
Corps was established, no government 
agency and very few private organiza- 
tions had made any serious effort to 
prepare individuals properly for effec- 
tive overseas service. Although some 
believed that the “right” person need 
not have special training to be effective 
overseas, the very nature of the Peace 
Corps as a people-to-people program 
in non-Western civilizations demanded 

1 There is relatively little published material 
on Peace Corps training programs per se as 
distinct from the Peace Corps operation as 
a whole, and most of-the articles thus far 
published have been descriptive rather than 
analytical. The best general reference is Jules 
Pagano, Education in the Peace Corps: 
Evolving Concepts of Volunteer Training 
(Boston: Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 1965). Very valuable 
sources of information, analysis, and evalpa- 
tion are unpublished memoranda prepared by 
Peace Corps officials and the proceedings of 
recent conferences of representatives of the 
Peace Corps and of educational institutions 
which have conducted training programs. 
Many of the references cited in this article are 
to these types. of source materials. 


special preparation for the Volunteers.” 
In the legislation creating the Peace 
Corps, Congress recognized this need 
and decreed that the Volunteer must 
be competent in the language of the 
country in which he would serve. This 
requirement alone distinguished the 
Peace Corps from other overseas opera- 
tions and automatically made ` neces- 
sary a special training program.” Few 
Americans have any foreign-language 
facility, and so it had to be assumed 
that the potential Volunteers would 
have none. This would be especially 
true of the so-called exotic languages 
of Africa and Asia, many of which 
had never been taught in the United 
States. 

Once the determination had been 
made, that each Volunteer would un- 
dergo a training program, the Peace 
Corps was faced with many serious 
problems. Questions such as who 
should do the training, what should be 
taught, and how it could best be taught 
in a limited time had to be answered 
with no previous experience or com- 
parable precedents to -be drawn upon 
for guidance. To a very large degree, 
the success of the whole Peace Corps 
idea depended upon finding solutions 
to these vexing problems. 


Wo SHOULD Do THE TRAINING? 


Although colleges and universities, 
historically, have been the institutions 
within our society most concerned with 
and best qualified to organize educa- 
tional programs, it was by no means a 


2It is true that some voluntary services 
which are somewhat similar to the Peace Corps 
have successfully functioned without prelimi- 
nary preparation. ‘These, however, are the 
exceptions that prove the rule. 

3 The fact that the training program would 
be part of the selection process reinforced its 
necessity. See Robert W. Iverson, “Peace 
Corps Training: Lessons of the First Year,” 
The Educational Record, Vol. 44, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1963), p. 23. 
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foregone conclusion that they would be 
able or willing to undertake the respon- 
sibility of training Peace Corps Volun- 
teers, As a matter of fact, institu- 
tions of higher education had been 
severely criticized for their failure to 
educate their regular students adequately 
about international affairs in general and 
about the non-Western world in par- 
ticular.* Furthermore, Peace Corps 
training would of necessity have to be 
of the applied or service nature, de- 
manding a level of instructional capa- 
bility far removed from the traditional 
intellectual atmosphere of the class- 
room. The whole concept of educa- 
tional programs designed to prepare 
Americans for careers in international 
service was considered by many faculty 
members and university administrators 
to be peripheral to the basic purpose 
of higher education. Could colleges 
and universities marshal their resources 
and provide the necessary type of train- 
ing program, and, equally important, 
would they be willing to do so? Many 
had doubts on both counts. 

As an alternative to higher education, 
the Peace Corps could establish its own 

4 Many articles, books, and reports have 
commented on the general inadequacy of the 
international dimension of the instructional, re- 
search, and service programs of American 
colleges and universities. See, for example, 
Charles R. Wilson, “The ‘Ugly American’ 
Undergraduate,” School and Society (No- 
vember 28, 1964), pp. 351-354, A number of 
authoritative and generally critical reports 
have recently been issued on the general topic 
of higher education and world affairs. See 
The University and World Affairs (New York: 
Ford Foundation, 1960); The College and 
World Affairs (New York: Hazen Founda- 
tion, 1964); Non-Western Studies in Liberal 
Arts Colleges (Washington, D.C.: Association 
of American Colleges, 1964); and, most 
recently, a report from Education and World 
Affairs, The University Looks Abroad (New 
York: Walker, 1965), especially pp. 265-284. 

5See Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. 
Mangone (eds.), The Art of Overseasmanship 


(Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1957), especially pp. 129~150. 
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training centers around the country or 
abroad, or set up a single Peace Corps 
Academy similar to West Point or An- 
napolis. It could turn to industry, 
which in recent years has moved vig- 
orously into the specialized education 
field. It could also consider using pri- 
vate organizations with overseas opera- 
tions such as The Experiment in Inter- 
national Living. 

All of these alternatives had limita- 
tions more serious than those possessed 
by higher education, and therefore the 
decision was made that Peace Corps 
training would be undertaken primarily 
at a large number of universities and 
colleges.© This decision, reached after 
considerable discussion by Peace Corps 
officials, was based on the premise ` 
that higher educational institutions did 
have most of the intellectual resources 
which, if properly organized, could do 
the job of training the Peace Corps 
Volunteers as quickly and as effec- 
tively as any other agency. In addi- 
tion, colleges and universities had in 
existence and available, at least in the 
summer months, the physical facilities 
necessary to house a training program. 
Furthermore, involving higher educa- 
tion in the training process could make 
it an active participant in the whole 
Peace Corps operation. This would 
help publicize the Peace Corps on many 
different campuses throughout the coun- 
try and thereby aid recruiting efforts. 
Some Peace Corps officials were also 
influenced by the conviction that col- 
leges and universities, faced with the 
challenge of mounting a special training 
program for Peace Corps Volunteers, 
would learn valuable lessons which, in 
tuyn, could help internationalize their 
regular instructional programs. 

6 Tt should be noted that a sizable number 
of training programs have been administered 
by nonacademic organizations such as The 
Experiment in International Living, CARE, 


the National 4-H Club Foundation, and the 
Heifer Project, Inc. 
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The Peace Corps, therefore, did turn 

to higher education, and higher educa- 
tion, by and large, did respond enthusi- 
astically. Thus was established a re- 
lationship which was initially charac- 
“terized by much administrative chaos 
and frequent failure; however, over the 
past five’ years it has developed into 
one of the most challenging and poten- 
tially one of the most mutually profit- 
able educational partnerships between 
the federal government and higher edu- 
cation, | 


DEVELOPING THE First TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


Having decided who would do the 
training, there remained the important 
` questions of what should be taught and 
how it should be taught. The Peace 
Corps officials did not feel that they 
could send a group of trainees to a 
university with the broad mandate, for 
example, to prepare them for public 
health service in Brazil. Neither the 
Peace Corps nor the university had any 
clear notion of just what was required 
for effective service in Brazil, much 
less how to teach the required knowl- 
edge and skills or how to develop the 
proper personal attitudes. It was there- 
fore necessary for the Training Division 
of the Peace Corps to develop a basic 
training manual. This would serve as 
a general guideline to the academic 
institution and would thereby tend to 
assure some degree of uniformity of 
approach in the various training pro- 
grams developed on the university cam- 
puses.” In addition, the Peace Corps’ 
Training Division would assign a Train- 
ing Officer to each training institution. 
The Training Officer, usually a pro- 
fessional educator, would work very 
T The training manual was the product of 
considerable thought and discussion and hé&s 
been revised a number of times. See Peace 
Corps Training Program: A Guide to Its Basic 
Components (Washington, D.C.: Peace Corps, 
1963). 
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closely with the university in the de- 
velopment and implementation of the 
training program and would also serve 
as -the official representative of the 
Peace Corps to the university and to 
the Peace Corps trainees. In this way, 
the Peace Corps retained a consider- 
able amount of control over the training 
programs even though they were ad- 
ministered by a wide variety of educa- 
tional institutions.’ 

As the Peace Corps envisioned the 
training program, it was to be designed 
to accomplish a single purpose: to pre- 
pare the Volunteer for the successful 
performance of his specific assignment 
overseas. Therefore, the training was 
to be job-oriented rather than intellec- 
tually oriented in the tradition of the 
liberal arts college. The Peace Corps 
training manual states: 


The design of any training program must 
begin with the precise definition of the as- 
signment. The nature of the job deter- 
mines the nature of the training. At the 
conclusion of his training, the Volunteer 
must be technically, physically, intellec- 
tually, socially, and psychologically pre- 
pared for the task ahead.® i 


8 As of September 1965, 102 colleges and 
universities of every size and character have 
trained Peace Corps Volunteers. Although 
most of these institutions have trained only 
one or two projects, some universities have 
become heavily involved in Peace Corps train- 
ing programs. Those universities which have 
trained ten or more projects as of September 
1965 are: University of Hawaii (24); Uni- 
versity of New Mexico (24); University of 
California, Los Angeles (19); University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee (16); Syracuse Uni- 
versity (15) ; Northern Illinois University (12) ; 
University of Oklahoma (12); Columbia 
Teachers College (12); Portland State College 
(11); Southern Illinois University (10); and 
the University of Washington (10). The 
Experiment in International Living trained 
eighteen projects during this period, 
Training Sites for Peace Corps Volunteers, 
June 1961~August 1965 (Washington, D.C.: 
Peace Corps, 1965). 

9 Peace Corps Training Program: A Guide 
to Its Basic Components, op. cit., p. 4. 


See 
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The “precise definition” of the over- 
seas assignment was to originate in the 
host country as a result of discussions 
between Peace Corps representatives 
and foreign-government officials. Out 
of these discussions a document called 
a “104” emerged which was intended 
to describe the proposed assignment 
for Peace Corps Volunteers and the var- 
ious skills and educational preparation 
needed to enable the Volunteers to do 
the job. In the early years of the Peace 
Corps most of the “104’s” were ex- 
tremely vague, and even today they 
are rarely a “precise definition” of the 
overseas assignment. 

On the basis of the “104,” the Train- 
ing Division would select the university, 
college, or private organization which 
it felt was both able and willing to 
organize an appropriate training pro- 
gram. ‘The training institution would, 
in close consultation with a Peace Corps 
Training Officer, develop a project pro- 
posal. When this was completed, con- 
tract negotiations commenced to deter- 
mine a budget to support the training 
program. (The Peace Corps reimburses 
the training institution for all approved 
costs of training plus an overhead figure 
designed to cover indirect costs.) 

The early training programs were 
commonly made up of eight identifiable 
components. These consisted of the 
following :+° 

1. Technical Studies—to include the 
knowledge and skills required to per- 
form the assigned job overseas. 

2. Area Studies—to include the his- 
torical, political, economic, and cultural 
aspects of the host country. 

3. Language—to include knowledge 
of the indigenous language, basic vo- 
cabulary, conversational practice, and 
technical terms appropriate to the 
assignment. 

4, American Studies—to include an 
analysis of democratic institutions, 


10 Ibid., pp. 9-10. , 


United States history, and the current 
social and economic scene. 

5. World Affairs—to include con- 
temporary international problems, Com- 


munist strategy and tactics, and Amer-, 


ica’s role in the world scene. 

6. Health and Medical Training—to 
include first aid, personal hygiene, and 
preventive measures required in the as- 
signed area. 

7. Physical Training and Recreation 
——to include personal conditioning as 
well as the practice of American and 
host-country games, 

8. Peace Corps Orientation—to in- 
clude aims and organization of the 
Peace Corps and the Volunteers’ role 
within it. 

The actual time allocated to each of 
the components varied according to the 
length of the training program, the 
type of technical skill demanded, and 
the degree of foreign-language profi- 
ciency needed. If the trainees were 
being prepared for teaching assignments 
in English-speaking Africa, the language 
component was considered less impor- 
tant than if they were headed for 
village-level community development in 
Latin America or Asia. If trainees 
already had the needed skills (for ex- 
ample, nurses or mechanics), then the 
length of the technical component could 
be reduced and its content devoted 
mainly to adapting the existing skills 
to the vastly different working condi- 
tions in which the Volunteers would 
find themselves. 

Under pressure to send Volunteers 
overseas as soon as possible, the early 


11 There was probably no such thing as a 
really typical program, but generally about 
40 per cent of the trainees’ time was devoted 
to language, and about 20 per cent to technical 
gtudies. The remaining 40 per cent was di- 
vided among the other six components, plus 
medical and dental examinations and treat- 
ment, and the psychological testing and inter- 
viewing which were part of the selection 
process. 2 


. 
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training programs were often limited 
to eight weeks of campus instruction. 
It was obviously impossible to accom- 
plish all of the educational objectives 
„in eight or even ten weeks, especially 
since the large majority of the trainees 
did not possess the needed technical 
or language skills. Even to approxi- 
mate the goals of the training program, 
it was thought necessary to structure 
a highly intensive program. A typical 
schedule would have the trainees in 
class from 7:00 am. to 10:00 PM, 
six days a week.” 

Those trainees who survived the cam- 
pus training program and who were 
headed for assignments in Spanish- 
speaking Latin America often had a 
second stage of training at the Peace 
Corps’ camp in Puerto Rico. This 
program generally lasted for an addi- 
tional two to four weeks and was de- 
signed to provide more practical tech- 
nical field experience and some addi- 
tional physical conditioning. It also 
served to test the trainee’s ability to 
perform effectively under totally differ- 
ent cultural conditions and in situations 
of unusual stress. 

The final phase of training for those 
selected to be Volunteers consisted of 
orientation sessions held overseas in the 
host country. These sessions were or- 
ganized in consultation with host-coun- 
try officials and were intended to 
provide on-the-spot introduction to the 
culture of the people and also additional 
language and technical training. 


THE First BIENNIUM: ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT AND FAILURE 


An evaluation of the quality of the 
training programs during the first tWo 
years of the Peace Corps should first 


12 Early Peace Corps training contracts 
usually called for sixty hours of contact in- 
struction each week. The Selection Division 
of the Peace Corps favored highly intensive 
“stress-type” training programs. 


record that four thousand Volunteers 
were, in fact, trained for overseas serv- 
ice, and the record indicates that 
they generally did function effectively. 
(Some might say that this was in spite 
of, rather than because of, the training 
programs.) Admittedly inadequate as, 
much of the early training was, the 
immediate objective was accomplished 
despite many doubts and uncertainties. 
This was a highly significant achieve- 
ment in a pioneering educational ven- 
ture. Once it had been demonstrated 
that training programs could be organ- 
ized at various colleges and universities 
and that they were, potentially at least, 
a valuable and even essential prepara- 
tory experience for the Volunteers, then 
through an analysis of strength and 
weakness, success and failure, and feed- 
back from the actual performance of 
the Volunteers overseas, the train- 
ing programs could be substantially 
improved. ' 

The chief contributing factor to the 
successes which were experienced in the 
early training programs was the quality 
of the Peace Corps trainees. Highly 
motivated and extremely eager to learn, 
the trainees were willing to do the 
hard work demanded by the intensive, 
accelerated educational program. In 
addition, most of them had at least 
some college education, and their gen- 
eral intellectual level was such that 
they could absorb a great deal in a 
short period of time. 

Other noteworthy assets were the 
dedication and ability of the Peace 
Corps training officers and the genuine 
eagerness of the training institutions to 
do a good job. University personnel 
involved in administering training pro- 
grams were perhaps the hardest work- 
ing people on campus, often matching 
the long hours put in by the trainees. 
In developing the training programs, 
the project director (the title of the 
university person in charge of a training e 
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program) could depend on the enthusi- 
astic support of most of the faculty 
and administrators. He also could 
count on having generally adequate 
budgetary support based on the train- 
ing contract with the Peace Corps. 
Funds were available to bring consult- 
ants, visiting lecturers, and technical 
specialists to the campus to supplement 
the resources of the training institution. 

As was to be expected, many seri- 
ous problems and limitations were en- 
countered in the early years. Some 
were fundamental and some transitory. 
They stemmed from the pioneering 
character of the training operation, the 
inexperience of both the Peace Corps 
and the training institutions, differing 
philosophies of education, pressures of 
time, and some initial inabilities on the 
part of universities and colleges to or- 
ganize successfully a Peace Corps-type 
training program.** 

One of the chief problems for the 
training institution was the lack of suf- 
ficient lead time to plan and staff a 
training program properly. The Peace 
Corps was anxious to get Volunteers 
overseas as soon as possible after re- 
ceiving a request from a foreign coun- 
try. Not yet having the experience 
necessary to anticipate requests for Vol- 
unteers, the Peace Corps had to await 
specific requests and then seek out an 
‘academic institution which would at- 
tempt to organize a training program 
on very short notice—often less than 
two months. Contract negotiations to 
establish a budget for a project some- 
times were not completed until the 
trainees were about to arrive on cam- 
pus. This lack of adequate lead time 
accounted for many of the deficiencies 
of the early training programs. 


23 For a review of some of the problems 
encountered during this early period, see 
Joseph F. Kauffman, “A Report on the Peace 
Corps,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 
® XXXII, No. 7 (October 1962), pp. 364-365. 


Another very serious problem in de- 
veloping the training programs was the 
lack of accurate and detailed advance 
information on the nature of the over- 
seas assignment, and sometimes even. 
of its location within the host country. 
Assignments such as teaching in secon- 
dary schools in Africa or vehicle main- 
tenance work in India were fairly pre- 
cise (if, in fact, the Volunteers were 
given these assignments once they ar- 
rived overseas). Much less precise 
were community-development projects 
in Latin America. No one really knew 
what the Volunteers would be doing, 
and no one quite knew how to train 
them to do it. In certain multilingual 
countries such as India, a modification 
in the geographic destination of the 
Volunteers would make their entire lan- 
guage preparation irrelevant. Because 
of unreliable and inadequate advance 
information about the overseas assign- 
ment, it would sometimes happen that 
a training program would provide in- 
struction in what ultimately proved to 
be the wrong technical skill and the 
wrong language. 

Lack of advance information regard- 
ing the education and experience level 
of the trainees: also presented problems 
for the training institution. Much of 
the program had to be planned for an 
unknown clientele, and, consequently, 
frequent changes had to be made dur- 
ing the course of training. 

These types of problems were to be 
resolved with time and experience. As 
the Peace Corps built up its overseas 
staff and as Volunteers were actually 
working in job assignments, accurate 
information from the field was to elimi- 
nite most of the early confusion. 

A number of more basic problems 
arose, however, which are not yet fully 
resolved. The Peace Corps’ training 
relationship with the university was, 
and still is, based on a government 
cost-reimbursable contract, and .this 
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meant that education had to be meas- 
ured in fiscal terms. For a given 
amount of money, the university was 
to provide specified services. Housing, 
-food, and transportation costs were 
quite easily translated into budgeted 
amounts, but budgeting for educational 
services was much more complicated. 
To measure the university’s contribu- 
tion it was thought necessary to equate 
education with the number of contact 
hours per-week-per-trainee. The Peace 
Corps’ Contract Division had to set 
certain fiscal norms in negotiations with 
universities, and these norms often 
limited the educational program which 
the training institution felt was needed 
to prepare the trainees properly. Class- 
room hours were emphasized rather 
than the achievement of a training 
objective because government auditors 
would subsequently demand proof of 
service rendered.** 

The most fundamental problem to 
arise stemmed from initial conflicts of 
viewpoints, both within the Peace Corps 
and between it and the universities, 
over what should be the basic objective 
of training. Some Peace Corps officials 
argued that the selection of Volunteers 
was its main purpose: and therefore 
should have greater priority than the 
educational objectives of the program. 
Others felt that the major goal of 
training was psychological conditioning 
rather than intellectual growth. As one 
Peace Corps overseas official stated: 


14 It should be noted that federal regula- 
tions guided the Contract Division rather 
than a reluctance to approve the best possible 
training programs. In spite of budget limita- 
tions, Peace Corps programs were the best 
financed educational activity on most campuses 
on a cost-per-trainee-per-week basis. The cost 
of a training program varied from a low of 
$186.00 per-trainee-per-week to a high of 
$268.00, with an average of $211.00. See 
Chester R. Lane, “Budgeting and Contracting,” 
Proceedings of the Peace Corps Contractors’ 
Conference, March 26-28, 1965 -(Fort Collins: 
Coloyado State University, 1965), pp. 41-45. 


“The main job of training is to psy- 
chologically prepare the trainee for his 
work and life overseas.” 

There likewise were major areas of 
disagreement between the Peace Corps 
and the academic community over the 
purpose of training. Greatly oversim- 
plified, it was a manifestation of the 
age-old debate on the supposed distinc- 
tion between the “thinkers” and the 
“doers.” ‘The general objective of the 
Peace Corps was to relate the content 
of the training program as closely as 
possible to the Volunteer’s specific over- 
seas assignment. The approach of most 
universities was based on the concept 
of broadly educating the trainees in the 
liberal arts tradition. The Peace Corps 
insisted on a degree of “relevancy of 
instruction to the overseas assignment” 
which many universities felt was neither 
possible nor “educational.” University 
professors tended to emphasize insight 
and understanding, whereas the Peace 
Corps wanted emphasis placed on 
“action.” Much of the conflict and 
misunderstanding between the Peace 
Corps and higher education was the 
result of this initial inability of each 
institution to appreciate and profit from 
the viewpoint of the other. 

The fact that co-operation between 
the Peace Corps and higher education 
survived these first two years was in 
itself an accomplishment. Having sur-- 
vived, and having gained confidence 
through experience and through the 
overseas performance of the Volunteers, 
the relationship was to enter into a 
new phase. This period, roughly cover- 
ing the years 1963 and 1964, was 
marked by substantial improvement in 
the training programs, introduction of 
new programs, experimentation in the 
content of training programs and in the 
techniques of instruction, greater utili- 
zation of practical education and ex- 
periential learning, and the beginning 
of a high-level dialogue between the ° 
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Peace Corps and higher education 
which would ultimately lead both to the 
conviction that training can be educa- 
tion, and education can be “relevant.” 


RESTRUCTURING THE TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM: THE QUEST FoR EXCELLENCE 
IN CONTENT AND TECHNIQUE 


Over the past several years some 
highly significant modifications in the 
training programs have taken place. 
Unquestionably there has been -substan- 
tial improvement in both subject mat- 
ter and techniques of instruction. The 
Peace Corps trainee of today is the 
beneficiary of the experience gained 
both by the training institutions and 
the Peace Corps, as well as from the 
information and insight of the return- 
ing Peace Corps Volunteers who, having 
gone through the early training pro- 
grams, were now available to help struc- 
ture the current programs. 

Although training programs still vary 
considerably depending on the univer- 
sity, there have been some general de- 
velopments common to most, if not 
all of them: 


Lengthening the training period 


One of the most obvious modifica- 
tions is that the typical training pro- 
gram has been extended from eight to 
twelve, and most recently to thirteen 
weeks, thereby more closely approxi- 
mating the normal academic semester 
cycle. Most of the additional time has 
been devoted to language and technical 
studies, with much greater emphasis on 
experiential learning situations. 


Greater language proficiency 


Greatly improved language-instruc- 
tional techniques and materials, plus 
the additional time allocated to this 
@omponent of the training program, 


have made it possible to develop 
the trainees’ basic oral communication 
skills to a degree not previously 
thought possible. Language is now 
clearly interrelated to all components 
of the training program, and it con- 
stitutes the core of those elements of 
training devoted to developing the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes essen- 
tial for cross-cultural communication. 
Over 300 hours are now normally de- 
voted to the development of communi- 
cation skills. A great deal has been 
learned about the most effective use 
of modern language laboratories and of 
the value of foreign nationals as drill 
instructors. Many universities now 
employ the so-called “immersion en- 
vironment” technique in which the lan- 
guage and culture of the host country 
comprise part of the daily living experi- 
ence of the trainees. Often trainees are 
asked to sign pledges that they will not 
speak English, even in private. Meal- 
time conversation, recreational activi- 
ties, and foreign-language movies form 
part of “immersion environment.’”* 


Technical studies 


Considerable progress has been made 
in this key area of training. The great 
majority of Peace Corps candidates en- 
ter the training program with no special 
technical competence or professional 
skills (B.A. generalists is the descrip- 


15 Early Peace Corps training programs had 
been strongly criticized for their failure to 
include some communication-skills training. 
See Ted J. Barnes, “The Communication 
Training of Peace Corpsmen,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Vol. 49 (April 1963), pp. 
217-€20. 

16 Fifty-seven languages have been taught 
in Peace Corps training programs, nearly half 
of which had never been taught in the United 
States before. An entire issue of The Modern 
Language Journal was devoted to the various 
aspects of foreign-language instruction in 
Peace Corps training programs. See Vol. 
XLVII, No. 7 (November 1963). : 
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tion used by the Peace Corps). It is 
therefore necessary to organize a pro- 
gram combining instruction with prac- 
tice which will develop the necessary 
attitudes and skills in a short period 
of time. Although there is no pretense 
that the trainees will achieve profes- 
sional standards of proficiency, it has 
been demonstrated that a level of com- 
petency can be developed which will 
enable the Volunteer to function effec- 
tively in overseas assignments. These 
assignments include such diverse fields 
as teaching, public health work, agri- 
cultural extension, poultry care, vehicle 
maintenance, and rural and urban com- 
munity development.” The actual ex- 
perience of Volunteers in these overseas 
assignments has now enabled the Peace 
Corps to furnish the training institution 
with the all-essential detailed and ac- 
curate information regarding the knowl- 
edge and skills required for effective 
performance. 

Technical studies normally will in- 
clude a substantial amount of practical 
field experience. Newly learned skills 
are tested in such activities as practice 
teaching in a culturally deprived area 
of a large city or by agricultural work 
on a midwestern farm. The field ex- 
perience is designed to expose the train- 
ees to an entirely new environment and, 


17 Much has been learned through the Peace 
Corps experience about the theory and practice 
of community development. A typical training 
program includes instruction and field experi- 
ence, and covers such topics as how to identify 
and work through community leaders, develop 
community-action programs, and stimulate 
community involvement and active participa- 
tion in self-help schemes and related programs. 
The importance of community awareness, per- 
sonal sensitivity, and ability to surmount 
highly frustrating, unstructured work situa- 
tions also is stressed. For a good analysis 
of the Peace Corps’ approach to commusity 
development, see Frank Mankiewicz, An 
Explanation of Community Development as 
It is Practiced by the Peace Corps in Latin 
America (Washington, D.C.: Peace Corps, 
1964). 
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whenever possible, to one which ap- 
proximates the cultural conditions of 
the host country. The Universities of 
Hawaii and New Mexico, imaginatively 
capitalizing on their geographic loca- 
tions, have been particularly successful 
in simulating the cultural and environ- 
mental conditions of the country where 


the Volunteers will work, as have been 
‘the Peace Corps’ camps in Puerto Rico 


and the Virgin Islands. Other univer- 
sities have used Indian reservations or 
slum areas for this purpose. Field 
experience in Mexico, Israel, and 
French-speaking Canada has been tried 


‘with success. 


Integration of materials 


Much improvement has resulted from 
the integration of several components 
of training and by better interrelating 
the entire program into a cohesive unit. 
Three previously distinct. components— 
American studies, world affairs, and 
communism—have now generally been 
combined into one unit, popularly 
called ASWAC. Some universities have 
further integrated ASWAC with area 
studies, thus making a single compo- 
nent called comparative studies. In this 
new approach an attempt is made to 
relate all lecture materials to the situa- 
tion in the host country, thereby achiev- 
ing a high degree of relevancy. For 
example, lecturers would compare the 
civil rights movement in the United 
States to the minority problem in India, 
and political leadership in America with 
that in India. Although this requires 
considerably more preparatory work 
and expertise on-the.part of lecturers, 
it does substantially increase the co- 
hesiveness of the program.1® 

18 A thirteen-week training program for 
public health and community-development 
work in Brazil conducted at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee in the spring of 1966 
had the following distribution of hours: com- 


munications (mainly, but not exclusively, 
language), 350; technical studies (including 
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Identifying the experts 


Over the past five years many thou- 
sands of specialists have participated in 
Peace Corps training programs. Most 
have been drawn from university and 
college campuses, but many have come 
from government, industry, labor, and 
the professions, not only in the United 
States, but also from many foreign 
countries. It has become possible to 
identify and evaluate expertise never 
before thought to be available in the 
United States. The Peace Corps and 
the training institutions have now 
developed an “inventory” of the re- 
sources needed to prepare Americans to 
function effectively abroad. Informa- 
tion can be obtained concerning the 
most knowledgeable and effective in- 
structors in a wide variety of tech- 
nical studies and in such fields as area 
studies, language instruction, and com- 
parative studies. The identification of 
this reservoir of talent, augmented by 
Peace Corps returnees, will prove in- 
valuable to the United States as it seeks 
to meet its ever increasing world-wide 
commitments. 


Slackening the pace 


A common criticism by faculty in- 
structors in the early training programs 
was that the trainees had “no time to 
think.” In that period it was not un- 
usual to have an instructor before the 
trainees during each of the sixty con- 
tact hours a week. This is no longer 
the case. Time is allocated for inde- 
pendent reading and small-group dis- 





field experience}, 270; and comparative 
studies, 120. These three components, all 
directly relevant to the Volunteers’ overseas 
assignment, comprised over 85 per cent of the 
program. The remaining 15 per cent was 
devoted to group discussions led by Returned 
Peace Corps Volunteers, physical conditioning 
which emphasized Brazilian games, various 
psychological tests and services, and Peace 
€orps orientation, 
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cussion sessions are encouraged. Al- 
though a Peace Corps training program 
is still an intensive educational experi- 
ence, it is now much less structured 
because of the introduction of nonclass- 
room learning situations. Greater at- 
tention is given to the development of 
the personal attitudes essential to the 
application of the trainees’ knowledge 
and skills once they arrive overseas.*® 


The role of the Returned Peace Corps 
Volunteer 


One of the new resources which has 
greatly enriched training programs is 
the growing number of Returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers (RPCV’s). This pool 
of RPCV’s will exceed 10,000 by the 
summer of 1966. Returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers, .if properly selected 
and trained, can make a highly signifi- 
cant contribution to the entire train- 
ing operation. They have successfully 
served at various training sites as group 
discussion leaders, supervisors of field 
work, co-ordinators, and even project 
directors. The RPCV’s, having them- 
selves experienced a training program 
and having tested its effectiveness over- 
seas, are in an excellent position to help 
shape future training programs.”° 


19 During the summer-of 1965, St, John’s 
College experimented with a highly unstruc- 
tured program designed to prepare a group of 
trainees for poultry and community-action 
work in India. The emphasis was placed on 
seminars and self-learning rather than on 
lectures and demonstration. The “Great 
Books” approach was even employed as a 
device to condition the. trainees to think 
through problems. 

20 A special training program for RPCV’s 
who were to participate as discussion Jeaders 
in vprious training programs during the sum- 
mer of 1965 was held at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee in June 1965. For an 
evaluation of this training program, see Frank 
E, X. Dance and Kenneth Frandsen, Evalua- 
tion Study: Peace Corps Volunteer Discussion 
Leaders Training Unit (Milwaukee: Speech 
Communication Center, University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, 1965)., : $ 
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Advance planning 


‘In a effort to provide the training 
institution with sufficient lead time to 
plan adequately an appropriate curricu- 
lum, the Peace Corps adopted a new 
policy in 1965 which authorizes a uni- 
versity to appoint an “advance project 
director,” who would begin the planning 
for a training program several months 
before the actual commencement of 
training. Since most of the training 
programs are conducted during the 
summer months, this new policy would 
enable one of the key university ad- 
ministrators in the project to devote 
one-quarter or one-third of his time 
during the spring semester to planning 
the program. The contract with the 
Peace Corps would, finance the appro- 
priate portion of his salary for the 
spring semester, plus secretarial support 
and travel allowances for consultation 
trips to Washington and possibly even 
to the host country to gather detailed 
information on the overseas assign- 
ment. The training institution thus be- 
comes involved in the planning as well 
as in the execution of the training pro- 
gram. Moreover, the all-essential lead 
time is provided to the university to 
identify the objectives of the training 
program and to marshal its resources to 
accomplish these objectives. In sharp 
contrast to the situation in 1961 and 
1962, universities now often have from 
four to six months to prepare for a 
training program. 


Annual contracts 
Although the usual training contract 


with a university or college is restricted ` 


to one specific project, the Peace Corps 
has developed special, longer-run con- 
tractual relationships with a small nym- 
ber of academic institutions. The first 
of these annual contracts was signed 
with the University of New Mexico, 
followed by annual contracts with the 
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University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and 
the University of Hawaii. Similar con- 
tinuing annual arrangements were sub- 
sequently signed with Columbia Teach- 
ers College, Dartmouth, Northern Illi- 
nois University, Syracuse, UCLA, and 
the University of Washington. These 
contracts provide for a regular stream 
of trainees in successive training proj- 
ects, usually destined for the same area 
of the world. This arrangement en- 
ables the university to build up the 
reservoir of experience and talent 
needed to develop superior training 
programs. An additional advantage to 
the Peace Corps is that Peace Corps 
training becomes a continuing part of 
the university’s international commit- 
ment rather than an intermittent in- 
volvement which, of necessity, must be 
assigned a lower priority in the training 
institution’s long-range international 
activities, 


Research contracts 


One of the most persistent objectives 
of many academic institutions has been 
to build a research dimension into their 
training relationship with the Peace 
Corps. From the viewpoint of the uni- 
versity, the training of Peace Corps 
Volunteers is essentially a public ser- 
vice function. In order to make the 
Peace Corps relationship a high-priority 
activity for the university community 
on a continuing basis, a research com- 
ponent needed to be developed. Al- 
though the Peace Corps accepted the 
value of research, it preferred to ad- 
minister its own research funds. After 
much hesitation, the Peace Corps in 
1965 finally agreed to special research 
contracts which, athough funded on a 
cost-sharing basis, were to be adminis- 
tered solely by the training institution. 
The purpose of these special research 
programs was very broadly conceived 
as relating to the general problems in- 
volved in preparing Americans for effe¢- 
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tive overseas service. As of January 
1966, the Peace Corps had signed 
special research contracts with four of 
its major training institutions: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Univer- 
sity of Washington, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Northern 
Illinois University. 


TRANSITIONAL TRAINING 


One of the most challenging and 
illusive objectives of a training pro- 
gram is the psychological condition- 
ing of the individual trainee to enable 
him to adjust to the vastly different 
environment in which he is to serve. 
While a great deal of adjustment po- 
tential depends on individual personal- 
ity factors, it is possible to facilitate 
this adjustment by special training tech- 
niques. Through lectures, language 
classes, movies, books, newspapers, and 
discussions with foreign nationals, the 
trainees could be given a factual and 
even visual exposure to the overseas en- 
vironment, and experts could advise 
them as to how typical American be- 
havior patterns would not be effective 
or even acceptable overseas. These in- 
structional techniques, however, were 
not sufficient. It was necessary to 
create situations in which the trainees 
could actually experience a degree of 
acclimation to a different culture so 
that they would be somewhat condi- 
tioned to the cultural shock which they 
would almost certainly encounter in the 
host country. 

Various ingenious methods were em- 
ployed to locate or create an environ- 
ment that would be “foreign” to the 
trainees. Since most of the potential 
Peace Corps Volunteers came from 
middle-class homes, an exposure to the 
“foreign” culture of urban slum areas 
provided a shock experience. Work 
sessions on Indian reservations also 
supplied an experience in the “other 


America” which helped. to facilitate 
their adjustment to a different type of 
society and also “opened their eyes” 
to the nonaffluent segments of American 
society. 

Probably the most successful trans- “ 
cultural learning situations have been 
developed by training institutions lo- 
cated in geographic regions which ap- 
proximate the environment of the area 
of overseas service. For Spanish- 
speaking Latin America, the University 
of New Mexico and the Peace Corps’ 
Training Centers in Puerto Rico have 
been particularly imaginative in devel- 
oping programs which emphasize transi- 
tional learning situations.?* 

The University of Hawaii has located 
its Peace Corps Center at Hilo, Hawaii, 
and over the past several years Peace 
Corps trainees have constructed an im- 
pressive transitional training site in 
nearby Waipio Valley which approxi- 
mates an environment found in many 
areas of the Far East. The training 
programs developed at these transi- 
tional sites reflect the advantages of 
their location and tend to emphasize 
a degree of unstructured experiential 
learning and conditioning which would 
be almost impossible to duplicate at 
the average university or college.** 


21For a description of the training pro- 
grams at the Peace Corps’ Training Centers 
in Puerto Rico and a good presentation of the 
philosophy of transitional training, see Richard 
L. Hopkins, Thoughts from the Rain Forest 
(Washington, D.C.: Peace Corps, 1965). 

22 For an excellent analysis of the ad- 
vantages of transitional training as it has 
been developed at the University of Hawaii, 
see David L. Englund, “Peace Corps Training 
and the American University: Administrative 
Style as It Relates to Overseas Effectiveness,” 
(Payer presented at the American Psychological 
heaton Convention, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, September 4-7, 1964). See-also Thomas 
W-Maretski, “Transitional Training: A Theo- 
retical Approach,” (Paper presented at the 23rd 
Annual Meeting of the Society for Applied 
Anthropology, San Juan, Puerto Rico, March 
22-26, 1964). 
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“In-House” TRAINING 


Although the Peace Corps contracts 
with educational institutions to conduct 
the great majority of its training pro- 
grams, it has since 1964 been directly 
administering a limited number of its 
own training programs. These have 
been located at Camp Radley and 
Camp Crozier in Puerto Rico and, since 
September 1965, at St. Croix in the 
Virgin Islands. 

The Puerto Rican camps had initially 
been used as “outward bound” centers 
where trainees would have three or four 
weeks of field experience after com- 
pleting the first segment of their train- 
ing at an educational institution on the 
mainland. When the Peace Corps de- 
cided to organize its own training pro- 
grams in order to “practice what it 
preached,” the camps were converted 
to full-fledged Training Centers which 
would conduct the entire training pro- 
gram. Peace Corps staff members 
would serve as lecturers, and returned 
Volunteers would play a large role in 
developing and administering the train- 
ing programs. Emphasis would be 
placed on program experimentation and 
experiential learning.” 

The Peace Corps believes that the 
“in-house” experiment has been a suc- 
cess, and it will be expanded, as evi- 
denced by the creation of the Center on 
the Virgin Islands. Most likely, how- 
ever, only a very small percentage of 
the total training programs will be di- 
rectly. conducted by the Peace Corps.?* 
The existing facilities in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands are limited, and 
although the locations provide many 
environmental advantages, there is a 
serious lack of continuing access tol the 

23 See Hopkins, op. cit. 

24 Pagano, op. cii, p. 31, states that ‘the 
“impetus toward ‘in-house’ training is growing 
and could be contagious, but we are deter- 
mined to keep the programs small and ex- 
perimental.” 
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intellectual resources which only a uni- 
versity can supply. 


TRAINING AS EDUCATION 


The training relationship betewen the 
Peace Corps and higher education be- 
gan to undergo fundamental change 
during the years 1963-1965. The vig- 
orous efforts on the part of both “part- 
ners” to improve the training programs 
began to meet with measurable success. 

In a sense the Peace Corps had come 
of age, and more and more thought 
was being given to the longer-range 
objectives of Peace Corps training and 
service. Confidence had been gained 
through the successful overseas per- 
formance of the Volunteers trained in 
the early programs, and Peace Corps 
training officials were now more inclined 
toward joining with university repre- 
sentatives in open and frank discussion 
of failures and successes. It seemed 
that the Peace Corps had become more 
aware of the contributions which higher 
education could make to the training 
responsibility in particular, and to the 
total Peace Corps operation in general. 

From the viewpoint of the colleges 
and universities, the value of the Peace 
Corps as an educational experience 
drew greater recognition. Training in- 
stitutions realized that they were learn- 
ing a great deal about educational con- 
tent and techniques of instruction, and 
that many of these lessons could be 
applied to their regular campus instruc- 
tional programs. Many universities be- 
came more candid in evaluating the 
quality of their educational programs, 
and there developed a growing aware- 
ness that much could be done to im- 
prove the international dimension of 
instructional, research, and service pro- 
grams, Although this development can- 
not be entirely credited to the impact 
of the Peace Corps operation, neverthe- 
less, it seemed that those institutions 
which had been engaged in Peace Corps 
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training were much more aware of the 
need to build stronger programs of in- 
ternational studies and to better prepare 
their students for careers in overseas 
service. 

The first major step toward the ac- 
ceptance by higher education of the 
Peace Corps experience as a period of 
genuine and measurable intellectual 
growth was the decision on the part 
of a sizable number of universities and 
colleges to award academic credit for 
Peace Corps training and service. 
Faculty studies were made at a number 
of training institutions on the equiva- 
lency of certain components of. the 
Peace Corps training program to regular 
campus credit instruction. Decisions 
were then reached as to how many aca- 
demic credits could be awarded in lan- 
guages, comparative studies, and tech- 
nical studies. Although the actual 
number of credits varied from univer- 
sity to university, the important fact 
was that undergraduate and sometimes 
graduate credits were awarded in re- 
cognition of the intellectual content of 
the Peace Corps experience.”® 

In further recognition of the intellec- 
tual, personal, and professional growth 
which Peace Corps experience could 
foster in the individual Volunteer, a 
large number of educational institutions 
have established special programs of 
graduate and undergraduate fellowships 
and assistantships. Most of these are 


25 For a detailed report on a study of the 
equivalency of Peace Corps training to regular 
university course work, see Carol E. Baumann, 
“UWM and the Peace Corps: Partnership in 
Innovation,” Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. 
53 (1964), pp. 136-143. In the Baumann 
study, identical final examinations were given 
to Peace Corps trainees and regular university 
students. As a result of this comparison, the 
faculties of the various colleges and profes- 
sional schools at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee voted to grant twelve under- 
graduate elective credits for Peace Corps 
training and service. 

3 : 


in so-called “service” argas such as 
education and social work. 

- As their training relationship ma- 
tured, a number of universities began 
to urge the Peace Corps to recognize 
more explicitly its own educational . 
character and to begin a dialogue with 
higher education aimed at identifying 
means by which the universities could 
become better related to the total Peace 
Corps operation, arid the Peace Corps 
experience better integrated into the 
total educational development of the 
Volunteer.2° The Peace Corps service 
interval should not be considered solely 
as an opportunity for overseas service; 
it should be regarded as an applied ed- 
ucational experience of possibly greater 
value to the Volunteer than to the host 
country. The dialogue, tentative and 
exploratory at first, has increased in 
vigor and scope through a series of con- 
ferences.27 It culminated in 1965 with 
the appointment by Sargent Shriver of 
a special Peace Corps Task Force which 
has the explicit responsibility to explore 
the educational aspect of the Peace 


26 Pagano, op. cit., pp. 10-11, reports that 
“the University of Wisconsin and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii were the first to take strong 
positions in the cause of enrichment .. . and 
initiated a new look in education for the 
Peace Corps.” P 

27Qne of the first of these conferences, 
sponsored by the Peace Corps’ Training Di- 
vision and the University of Wisconsin, was 
held at the Johnson Foundation’s Wingspread 
Conference Center at Racine, Wisconsin, in 
February 1964. See William G. Craig, Re- 
port from Wingspread (Washington, D.C.: 
Peace Corps, 1964). Another noteworthy 
“think” session was held at Estes Park, 
Colorado, in March 1965, sponsored by ‘Colo- 
rado State University. See Proceedings of 
Peace Corps Contractors’ Conference, op. cit. 
In July 1965, a conference, sponsored by the 
Peag: Corps and held at the Brookings In- 
stitytion, was devoted to a frank discussion 
wit university representatives of the future 
educational role of the Peace Corps. See 
James Dixon, The Peace Corps in an Educating 
Society (Washington, D.C.: Peace Corps, 


> 1965). 
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Corps experience before, during, and 
after the Volunteer’s service and to 
work with universities to develop new 
programs of educational excellence.?® 

In an effort to better relate the train- 
ing interval to the potential Volun- 
teer’s regular college career, the Peace 
Corps initiated in 1964 a program 
which has become known as the Ad- 
vanced Training Program.?® Under 
this program, a trainee would undergo 
a six- to eight-week training program 
after completion of his junior year, 
return to his own university to com- 
plete his senior-year studies (which 
would include some Peace Corps-related 
courses and some continuation learning 
projects) and then, following gradua- 
tion, he would complete a specially de- 
signed Peace Corps training program. 
Those completing the entire three-stage 
training program would be sent over- 
seas as Peace Corps Volunteers. Ex- 
tending the training period over fifteen 
months would make it theoretically pos- 
sible to integrate Peace Corps prepa- 
ration with the acquisition of a col- 
lege education. Although the first ex- 
perimentation with this program was 
marked by a high attrition rate, the 
Peace Corps was sufficiently impressed 
by the potential of the Advanced Train- 
ing Program to expand it from the 200 
trainees involved in 1965 to an esti- 
mated 1,000 who will be sought for the 
1966 program.*® 

Several universities have recently in- 
itiated experimental programs aimed at 
fully integrating Peace Corps training 
and service into the acquisition of an 


28 See On a River Larger Than the Mis- 
sissippi: The Peace Corps’ New Education 
Program (Washington, D.C.: Peace Corps, 
1966). 

29The Advanced Training Program \had 
first been called the Junior Year Program land 
later the Senior Year Program. . 

30 For an evaluation of the first Advanced 
Training Programs, see Pagano, op. cit, pp. 
40-41, 


undergraduate or graduate degree, there- 
by making the Peace Corps experi- 
ence clearly part of the Volunteer’s 
educational development. It is still too 
early to evaluate these programs or to 
determine whether the students who 
choose this entry into the Peace Corps 
will have less dedication to the service 
ideal or be less highly motivated. Un- 
doubtedly, this is one of the risks in- 
volved when Peace Corps service be- 
comes an integrated part of an individ- 
ual’s career-development program.** 


CONCLUSIONS 


In retrospect, the decision of the 
Peace Corps to turn to higher education 
to prepare Volunteers for effective over- 
seas service proved to be most signifi- 
cant. An educational partnership has 
evolved which has had a highly bene- 
ficial impact on both parties. In the 
process of meeting the challenge of edu- 
cating Volunteers, many universities 
have recognized serious deficiencies in 
their regular international instructional 
programs. Faculty and administrators 
have learned valuable pedagogical les- 


31 A five-year “Peace Corps” B.A. program 
is now in operation’ at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity and Franconia College. Students will 
spend two years on campus, two years in the 
Peace Corps and a final year on campus, thus 
earning a year’s college credit for their ex- 
perience as Volunteers. In 1965, Michigan 
State University announced a new program 
in which Volunteers could earn credits toward 
a Master’s degree in education while teaching 
in a special Peace Corps project in Nigeria. 
MSU will organize the regular campus training 
program as well as a special program of 
seminars and independent study in Nigeria 
for the Volunteers who elect to pursue the 
Master’s degree. Fifteen credits will be given 
for the campus training program, and fifteen 
credits will be awarded for the special work 
and teaching experience in Nigeria. Upon 
completion of 24 months of service, the Volun- 
teers may return to MSU to earn the re- 
maining fifteen credits for the M.A. (MSU 
awards credits on the quarter rather than on 


-the semester basis.) 
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sons in developing the accelerated, in- 
tensive, and interdisciplinary educa- 
tional programs demanded by the Peace 
Corps. Language and area studies pro- 
grams on campuses can be enriched by 
the instructional techniques and course 
content developed for Peace Corps pro- 
grams. The value of experiential learn- 
ing as a supplement to intellectual 
learning in certain types of educational 
programs has been demonstrated. In 
terms of better fulfilling their total edu- 
cational commitment, universities which 
have successfully trained Peace Corps 
Volunteers have gained experience and 
expertise which will enable them to 
prepare other Americans more effec- 
tively for overseas service.®? 


82 The University of Hawaii drew upon its 
Peace Corps training experience to develop a 
special program to prepare Dole Pineapple 
Company employees for overseas assignments. 
See John S., Stalker, “Peace Corps Training 
for Businessmen,” Overseas (March 1964), pp. 
23-25. The Midwest Universities Consortium 
for International Activities, Inc. (Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan State) is 
currently developing a program of overseas 


The Peace Corps tikewihe has bene- 


. fited from its association with the aca- 


demic community. It increasingly tends 
to regard itself as an educational insti- 
tution as well as an overseas service 
organization.” It would therefore ap- 
pear that in the light of the mutually 
profitable relationship that has thus far 
developed, a continuing and even closer 
partnership between the Peace Corps 
and higher education will most likely 
emerge in the future. This would 
clearly be in the best interests of both 
parties. 


orientation for faculty which draws heavily on 
lessons learned in Peace Corps training. 

33 A recent issue of the Peace Corps’ News- 
letter (November-December, 1965) was headed 
“Peace Corps, Universities Take After Each 
Other.” There is strong support among some 
Peace Corps officials for the establishment 
of a Peace Corps Institute “where returned 
Volunteers, faculty and trainees would be- 
come part of a unified education-training 
system.” See Pagano, of. cit, pp. 42-43. If 
an Institute were established, it would not 
substantially lessen the Peace Corps’ depend- 
ence on universities for most Peace Corps 
training. 


The Beginnings of Peace Corps Programming* 


By Grorcz E. CARTER 


ABSTRACT: Sargent Shriver took early action to ensure that , 
a continuing review of ideas and approaches would be an 
integral part of the Peace Corps—the Evaluation Division, the 
five-year staff-tenure limitation, and utilization of professionals 
on leave-of-absence for staff positions. Peace Corps programs 
and programming are the products of this environment of insti- _ 
tutionalized uncertainty. The major problem of Peace Corps 
programming is that it deals with volunteers, who can serve 
only in programs requested by a host country. By 1963, it was 
clear that the average Volunteer was a recent liberal-arts col- 
lege graduate. The programmer’s task became primarily the 
definition of this generalist’s role. Most Volunteers can be 
grouped under five program models: four generalist and one 
technical. The reasons for the generally better success of the . 
generalist programs are that the generalist is (1) well educated, 
(2) more responsive. to training, (3) more analytical, and (4) 
more flexible. To solve the major weakness of the generalist— 
inability to deal with complex technical problems—the Peace 
Corps has instituted pyramid programming: a few technically 
skilled Volunteers and a large number of generalists working 
together. Other problems which still confront the generalist 
are described for the four models: coteaching, Teaching English 
as a Foreign Language (TEFL), community development, and 
secondary-education teaching.—Ed. 





George E. Carter, Washington, D.C., has been with the Peace Corps since March 
1961. His first job was that of Deputy Regional Director for Africa. In September 
1961, he became Director of the Peage Corps in Ghana, which was the first overseas 
program of the Peace Corps. For the \ast two years, he has been Regional Director for 
North Africa, the Near East, and South Asia. 


*I am much indebted to Philip DuSault for his able assistance in writing this paper. Mr. 
DuSault has worked for three years in the Co-ordinating Office in the Division of Program 
Development and Operations. 
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NLY six weeks after his Inaugura- 

tion, President Kennedy created 
a task force to establish a Peace Corps, 
giving emphasis to his exhortation, “Let 
us begin.” Kennedy was eager to see 
an exciting campaign idea applied in 
the field.' He chose to establish the 
new agency by Executive Order, and 
he sent Volunteers to developing na- 
` tions even before the Peace Corps 
Act had been passed. Now, the Peace 
Corps is five years old, but it is still 
just beginning, in terms of finding so- 
lutions to the problems that confront 
it. The fact that it is still beginning is 
the source of its success and vitality. 


POLICIES oF SARGENT SHRIVER 


Sargent Shriver, who headed the 
Kennedy task force and then the new 
agency, took several actions to assure 
that continuing renewal of ideas and 
approaches to problems would be an 
integral part of Peace Corps operations. 
He created an independent Evaluation 
Division to report the successes and 
failures of programs without the in- 
evitable bias of an operating office. He 
made it known that the Peace Corps 
was not to become a career service for 
Volunteers or staff, and in 1965 won 
Congressional support for this policy in 
an Amendment to the Peace Corps Act 
limiting staff tenure to five years. To 
complement this policy and to assure a 
steady flow of new ideas into the 
agency, Shriver filled many of his sen- 
ior staff positions with men on leave-of- 
absence from private business, the law, 
labor unions, and universities, and drew 
on the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) and the State Depart- 
ment for many of their brighter young 
men. In choosing his advisers, he se- 
lected men of widely differing tem- 
peraments and abilities and then en- 
couraged competition among them in 
handling various issues. Finally, on a 


lesser level, he titled E on 
Peace Corps policy “Interim Policy 
Directives” as a further admonition to 
any who believed that current policy 
was the last word. 

Peace Corps programs and program- 
ming are products of this environment 
of institutionalized uncertainty. A de- 
scription of programming can tell of 
solutions (probably interim in nature) 
to some problems, but it can only cul- 
minate in a series of new questions 
and tentative answers. f 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF PROGRAMMING 


The major problem of Peace Corps 
programming is derived from two very 
basic aspects of Peace Corps operations. 
First, the program is made up only 
of people who freely volunteer their 
services—volunteer to serve in condi- 
tions of hardship if necessary and with 
very little pay. Second, these Volun- 
teers can serve only in projects for 
which they have been specifically re- 
quested by foreign nations. Together, 
these two requirements have made the 
Peace Corps unique among Uni- 
ted States foreign-assistance agencies, 
They also represented to the first pro- 
grammers two factors over which they 
did not have much control. The pro- 
grammers had to find a meaningful role 
for the types of people who chose to 
volunteer in the types of programs for 
which Volunteers were requested. Con- 
trol of a sort could only be obtained 
if the value of this Volunteer role could 
be clearly demonstrated both to potent- 
ial applicants and host countries, 

Another of the basic operational as- 
pects of the Peace Corps further com- 
plightes the problem. The Peace Corps 
Acf specifies that Volunteers should 
not only be a source of trained man- 
power for developing nations which re- 
quest them, but also that they should 
promote mutual understanding between 
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the people oN the United States and the 
peoples of other nations. In carrying 
out this purpose of promoting mutual 
understanding, ‘the Peace Corps has 
chosen to assign its Volunteers as 
“workers” or “doers” at the opera- 
tional level, so that Volunteers may 
come to know host-country citizens who 
do not ordinarily have contact with 
Americans, 


The generalist Volunteer 


Although the skills of applicants and 
the jobs for which they were requested 
were beyond the direct control of the 
Peace Corps, their rough outlines were 
known to the staff as early as 1961. 
Applicant input would consist, in great 
part, of young college -graduates be- 
cause of the particular appeal which 
the idea of overseas volunteer service 
had among this group and because the 


‘limited compensation and prohibition 


against married couples with children 
precluded the participation of many 
older people who had an equal interest 
in the idea. Persons with professional 
training often fell into this older, mar- 
ried category as did persons with agri- 
cultural, industrial, and construction 
skills. By 1963 it was clear that the 
average Peace Corps applicant who met 
all the general qualifications for service 
would be a recent college graduate with 
an A.B. degree in the liberal arts. Re- 
cruitment efforts and advertising have 
sought to increase the number of tech- 
nically skilled applicants, but today 
liberal-arts graduates still constitute the 
majority of the qualified applicants. 
Thus, applicant input has become pre- 
dictable, but is subject to little modifi- 
cation. The task of the programmer 
concurrently has become primarily the 
definition of a role for the generalist 
Volunteer. 

At the beginning, many people felt 
that no real work could be found for 
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the generalist. Although his enthusi- 
asm was undeniable, there was some 
doubt as to whether he could perform 
any useful developmental tasks. His 
two years of service might become only 
a glorified and extended junior year 
abroad. Developing nations ‘seemed 
to require skilled technicians—agrono- 
mists, engineers, doctors, and experi- 
enced educators—té solve what ap- 
peared to be their most pressing prob- 
lems. The generalist Volunteer with 
his liberal-arts background might be tol- 
erated and perhaps even liked abroad, 
but he might not be respected. 


Procram MopeEts 


The Peace Corps had received a wide 
variety of program requests by the end 
of 1961 which provided a number of 
options in assigning and grouping its 
applicant input of many generalists and 
few technicians. Most of the 1961 Vol- 
unteer assignments can be categorized 
under five types of programs or pro- 
gram models. Four of these models 
called mainly for generalists. They 
were sent to West Africa as teachers 
in secondary schools. They were as- 
signed as TEFL teachers in Thailand 
and other countries. In Colombia the 
program used them as broad-gauged 
community developers. The Philip- 
pines program made them primary- 
and secondary-level coteachers, sharing 
classes already taught by Filipinos. A 
fifth program model concentrated tech- 
nicians in projects of their own, such as 
the group of engineers and survey- 
ors who went to Tanganyika, now 
Tanzania, 


Technical 


Those who looked askance at the 
generalist in 1961 might have predicted 
outstanding success for the latter model 
and mediocre performance in the first 
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four, accompanied by complaints from 
host governments about the lack of 
skills, This did not turn out to be the 
case. While the original Tanganyika 
program was not a total failure, it 
experienced problems which severely 
limited its success. The surveyors and 
engineers were well received by the 
Tanzanians and generally found em- 
ployment in laying-out or constructing 
farm-to-market roads. But a strained 
Tanganyikan development budget pro- 
hibited much immediate construction 
work on the roads surveyed. Further, 
the itinerant nature of their work did 
not permit the Volunteers to establish 
close personal relationships with many 
Tanganyikans other than their co- 
workers. The Tanganyika experience 
taught us that the provision of techni- 
cal skills was no guarantee of success. 


Generalist 


On the other hand, the viability of 
the generalist program models is best 
demonstrated by the present program 
distribution of Volunteers. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent are engaged in class- 
room teaching, including TEFL and a 
revised educational improvement pro- 
gram in the Philippines. Another 30 
per cent are community-development 
workers. It is, of course, true that 
most Peace Corps Volunteers are gen- 
eralists. The key point is that these 
generalists have been requested in in- 
creasing numbers by nations which 
have found their work useful and relev- 
ant in solving the problems of national 
development. 

The assignment of large numbers of 
generalists to work in these program 
models has brought the Peace Corps 
from a strength of 431 Volunteers in 
December 1961 to 11,085 Volunteers 
today. The question of why these 
generalists have been so successful re- 
qains. There are four reasons. 
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First, the generalist is hs educated. 
In a nation of specialists such as ours, 
where many college students regard 
graduate schools as part of a normal 
course of study, the A.B. holder is 
not very special. In developing na- 
tions, where college graduates are num- 
bered in thousands or even hundreds, 
an American college education takes on 
greater value. It renders the generalist 
suitable to teach, and teach well, in 
most primary and secondary schools. 
The generalist can seek out, read, un- 
derstand, and apply the lessons of refer- 
ence materials in solving a wide range 
of problems on which he has no partic- 
ular expertise. He has enough math- 
ematical knowledge to assist in the ac- 
counting problems of small business 
and co-operatives. From his entire 
education, in and out of school, he has 
gained knowledge of basic sanitation, 
possibly basic construction, and the 
techniques of organizing groups to ac- 
complish small projects. 

Related to his general education is 
another of the generalist’s strengths: 
he is highly receptive to the type of 
training which the Peace Corps offers. 
A balance between cost and effective- 
ness has resulted in an average length 
of thirteen weeks for training. No one 
will claim that a generalist can be 
taught a professional trade in this 
period of time. Nevertheless, he can 
be given a range of basic skills in con- 
struction, gardening, preventive medi- 
cine, and the operation of co-operatives 
which will be useful in community- 
development work; or he can become 
relatively proficient in a limited skill 
area such as poultry-raising or literacy- 
teaghing. During this skill-training he 
is gften more receptive to new techni- 
qufs and to practices adapted to host- 
country situations than is the techni- 
cian, who is sometimes hampered by 
the rigidities of his formal training. 
The generalist’s recent college experience 
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also aig to absorb with little 
difficulty the more academically ori- 
ented training in languages and area 
studies with little difficulty. The high 
trainability of the generalist opens to 
him and. to the programmer the widest 
possible range of assignments, 

Thirdly, if the liberal-arts graduate 
has profited at all from his education, 
he will possess an open and analytical 
approach to experience. The experien- 
tial component of his training will allow 
him to test and refine his analytical 
abilities, but training cannot provide 
` these attributes. At his site these qual- 

ities have permitted the Volunteer to 
develop rapidly a remarkable compre- 
hension of his situation and an equally 
remarkable ability to adapt to that 
situation. 

Finally, generalists are flexible. “Be 
flexible” has become a motto for the 
Peace Corps and has, on occasion, been 
used to mask preventable errors made 
by the Peace Corps staff. Yet, the in- 
evitable changeability of host-country 
programs and situations cannot be dis- 
regarded. A newly elected mayor or 
headman may be hostile to the carefully 
nurtured idea of a co-operative store 
because he owns the only other con- 
sumer-goods outlet. A headmaster may 
see a bright Volunteer as more a threat 
than an asset. Hostilities toward new 
ideas, based on tradition or clashes of 
personalities, may prevent a Volunteer 
from accomplishing even his most 
limited goals. The willingness of the 
generalist, if necessary, to accept a 
modification in his job, to take on an 
entirely new job, or to shift his site 
after a year of failure is a major force 

_that holds Peace Corps programd to- 
gether. It allows the Volunteers} to 
work with host-country problems as 
they are rather than to mount an un- 
realistic attack on these problems from 
the outside. 
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The education, analytical powers, 
and flexibility of the generalists are 
most effectively employed at the opera- 
tional level. The requirement that Vol- 
unteers be “workers” and “doers” was 
not a restriction but an opportunity. 
In fact, the Peace Corps discovered the 
value of the generalist as the generalist 
himself discovered a wide variety of 
working-level activities which he was 
uniquely equipped to undertake. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


To say that a generalist is a teacher 
or community-developer is not enough. 
Although the generalist may have a 
definable job in these fields, his work 
generally exceeds the definition. The 
community-development generalist may 
be assigned to assist an agricultural- 
extension agent in improving general 
farming techniques, but he will also 
teach English at the local school, assist 
in a road-building project, organize a 
fiesta to raise money for a health center, 
and teach interested villagers how to 
read. The Volunteer teacher is ex- 
pected to do much more than instruct 
his students in required subject matter. 
Frequently, he will provide them with 
their first exposure to inductive reason- 
ing as opposed to rote learning. He 
may organize sports groups after school, 
encourage the formation of a Parent- 
Teacher Association, and initiate adult- 
education courses. 

None of these small projects requires 
substantial material support for their 
accomplishment. Instead, they require 
what was feared to be the only skill of 
the generalist, namely, the ability to 
get along with others. The generalist’s 
acknowledged strength in promoting 
mutual understanding has become the 
key to his success in the field of human- 
resource development. ‘Thus far, this 
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paper has focused on the strengths of 
the generalist. His weaknesses pre- 
sented the Peace Corps with another 
problem. Drawing on his training and 
on necessary materials which the Peace 
Corps provided him, he could attack 
a broad range of small-scale rural or 
urban problems. His very success with 
these problems led the people with 
whom he worked to ask his assistance 
on larger projects which did require 
technical skill. Frequently host-country 
technicians or AID advisers were not 
available or were too far from the Vol- 
unteers’ site to provide any meaningful 
technical support. 


PYRAMID PROGRAMMING 


To solve this problem, the Peace 
Corps developed the concept of pyra- 
mid programming. The pyramid pro- 
gram involves the assignment of a ‘sub- 
stantial group of generalist Volunteers, 
together with a smaller group of Volun- 
teers with technical skills. For ex- 
ample, in a rural agricultural-develop- 
ment program such as the one now 
operating in India, a Volunteer agron- 
omist will be assigned to a district or 
country as an  agricultural-extension 
agent. Within his district there may be 
three generalists whose job is to assist 
farmers in small agricultural projects 
and to carry out general community- 
development activities. The generalists 
are able to draw on the experience of 
the agronomist and, at the same time, 
identify for him farmers who desire his 
services and who seem willing to try 
new agricultural techniques. The pyr- 
amid program not only has compensated 
for the Volunteer’s lack of skill, but has 
also enabled the Peace Corps to send 
small groups of technicians to many 
countries rather than concentrate them 
in a few. The limited number of tech- 
nicians assigned in comparison with 
Jarge requests which most countries 
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submit is in part S ne for by 
the working relationship between tech- 
nicians and generalists. 

In the pyramid program, the Peace 
Corps would seem to have the best of 
both worlds. Yet, this essay began by 
stressing the many problems which still 
confront Volunteers and programmers. 
These problems are real and can best 
be described by analyzing the four 
generalist program models. 


ANALYSIS OF GENERALIST 
Procram MopeEts 


The validity of the specific Volun- 
teer assignments within these program 
models is constantly being challenged, 
and, in some cases, these assignments 
have changed radically since 1961. 


Coteaching 


The Philippine coteaching program 
offers one example of this pattern of 
challenge and change. By’ January 
1963, more than three hundred Volun- 
teers were scattered throughout the is- 
lands to share classroom duties with 
Filipino teachers. The Philippines does 
not have the pressing teacher shortage 
that plagues many new African nations, 
but many of its teachers are’ only high 
school graduates, and some have not 
even completed high school.. Initially, 
it was believed that the daily contact 
of Volunteers and teachers in class- 
rooms would most rapidly produce im- 
provement in the quality of instruction. 
Gradually it became apparent that this 
approach often engendered personality 
clashes and ‘resentment and Volunteer 
unemployment. In 1963, the program 
wag assessed. Volunteers are as- 
sighed in clusters around centers of 
population rather than being scattered 
in remote rural areas. The focus of the 
program has shifted to more formalized 
teacher-training in universities, normal 
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schools, andNhigh schools. Volunteers 
also give special in-service training 
courses during the school year and con- 
duct workshops in vacation periods. 
There is still a coteaching element in 
* the program, but this coteaching is de- 
signed to follow up formal instruction 
to assure that the lessons of that in- 
struction are being applied usefully in 
the classroom. Anyone who knows the 
problems of underdeveloped countries 
will realize that the program cannot 
function as perfectly as the description 
above might imply. There is a need to 
provide incentives so that the teachers 
will take their instruction seriously. 
The Volunteer as coteacher and super- 
visor still finds resentment on the part 
of some teachers. It has been suggested 
that the Peace Corps concentrate all of 
its resources in teacher-training colleges. 
Nevertheless, this program has a suc- 
cessful multilevel attack on the prob- 
lem of educational improvement and 
has been particularly effective in estab- 
lishing the new mathematics as part of 
the curriculum and in improving spoken 
English. The questions will continue, 
but so will the programs. 


TEFL Programs 


TEFL ‘programs are regarded by 
some Peace Corps staff members as a 
waste of time. ‘They see the Volunteers 
as merely filling classroom slots, teach- 
ing subject material that has very little 
relevance to the needs of the developing 
nations, and using their teaching duties 
as a justification for their lack of 
involvement in community activities. 
These charges have a hint of truth to 
them, but the proponents of TEFL 
continue to argue for its value. $ In 
most TEFL programs, Volunteers frre 
assigned to university and teacher- 
training schools, as well as to teaching 
classes in secondary schools. In many 
countries secondary-school graduates 
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become teachers; thus, Volunteers at 
the secondary level may train as many 
teachers as those in normal schools and 
universities. The knowledge of English 
is certainly a useful tool, for it gives 
access to a wealth of written material 
which is not available in the languages 
of many developing nations. TEFL 
Volunteers do become engaged in com- 
munity activities and, as with the Phi- 
lippine program, the knowledge which 
the Peace Corps and the host country 
gain from their service has often led to 
requests for other types of programs. 
In Thailand, TEFL Volunteers help lay 
the groundwork for substantial Peace 
Corps involvement in rural community 
development. In the meantime, a more 
pressing problem is finding sites for 
Volunteers which assure them maximum 
opportunity to undertake meaningful 
work after school hours. It is the hope 
of every Peace Corps programmer for a 
TEFL program gradually to phase out 
Peace Corps Volunteers, leaving behind 
a cadre of well-trained host-country 
teachers. 


Community development 


Community development is probably 
the most exciting field of Peace Corps 
endeavor. It aims at nothing less than 
promoting the maximum participation 
in the political, economic, and social 
life of a nation by groups of people, 
such as the Andean Indians, who now 
are denied virtually any participation. 
This goal is most relevant to Latin 
America, where the Peace Corps is most 
heavily involved in community develop- 
ment. In fact, the aims of community 
development vary from country to 
country and can never quite be pinned 
down. 

Vagueness is the charge leveled at 
community-development programmers. 
Many of their programs lack the kind 
of host-country program structure and 
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supervision which are part of the nature 
of teaching programs. It has been said 
that community development just puts 
Volunteers into the slums to see what 
they can do. y 

Part of the job of the community- 
development Volunteer is to create his 
own structure. Villagers or slum dwell- 
ers will only organize to carry out pro- 
jects which meet felt needs, and the 
Volunteer’s goal is to create organiza- 
tions and to assure that they will con- 
tinue to function after the Volunteer 
has gone home. A structured program 
such as school construction may not 
foster organization if people see no 
real need for schools. Structure may 
hinder rather than help community 
development. 

Program structure of the right sort is 
valuable, and community-development 
Volunteers in Latin America have been 
instrumental in the creation or revitali- 
zation of national community-develop- 
ment programs in Colombia, El Sal- 
vador, and Bolivia. These Volunteers 
will leave behind them not only village 
organizations oriented toward solving 
local problems, but also a national or- 
ganization which can provide assistance 
when village resources are not available. 

There are still complaints about 
community-development Volunteers not 
having work experience because they 
are assigned to urban areas. But the 
Peace Corps is at present assessing its 
successful urban programs to apply the 
lessons of that success to areas where 
the outlook is not so promising at 
present. 


Secondary-education programs 


Too much structure is cited by com- 
munity-developers as being the major 
failing of Peace Corps secondary- 
education programs, which, aside from 
TEFL programs, are concentrated 
mainly in Africa. Volunteers are said 
to be restricted by rigid curricular re- 
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quirements and are prevented from 
making meaningful contact with com- 
munities because they are normally 
housed in school compounds. It is 
added that the housing provided for 
them seems too sumptuous for the 
Peace Corps image. 

Clearly there is reason for the Peace 
Corps involvement in African secondary 
education. One of Africa’s primary 
needs is for teachers now. Some former 
colonies had only rudimentary school 
systems when they gained freedom. 
The desire of some countries to obtain 
teachers was emphasized by their will- 
ingness to pay all or part of the Volun- 
teers’ living allowances. Some coun- 
tries, such as Nigeria, are using Volun- 
teer teachers to fill classrooms while 
their own teachers are being trained in 
universities both in their own country 
and in other nations. The demonstrated 
competence of Peace Corps secondary 
teachers in Nigeria has led to a request 
for primary-school-teacher trainers who 
will have the multiplier affect which 
some Peace Corps staff members feel 
is a prerequisite for any education 
program. 

The charge of isolated compound life 
can be answered by the assertion that 
African boarding schools are themselves 
small communities. Volunteers need 
not be idle after class, and most of 
them engage in coaching, dramatics- 
teaching, or instructing groups of stu- 
dents in practical skills such as sewing 
or simple carpentry. It is the continu- 
ing contact of the Volunteers with their 
students that promotes the kind of close 
relationship which is necessary to 
change the attitudes and outlooks of 
bo Finally, Volunteers do have lati- 
tufe within the classroom to make in- 
ndvations in the methods and content 
of instruction. Sometimes rewriting 
European and American textbooks can 
make them more relevant to the African 
environment. $ 
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‘ CONCLUSION l 


The controversies of the various pro- 
gram models which I have discussed 
“above are a daily part of Peace Corp 
operations. These arguments are fruit- 
ful when they lead programmers to 


explore the possibility of a teacher- 


‘velopment agency in another. 
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trainer program in one country and 
when they place emphasis on the crea- 
tion of a ‘host-country community-de- 
Their 
value lies not so much in specific results 
as in the atmosphere of continuing chal- 


lenge and continuing certainty which 


they foster. 


Volunteers in the Field: Great Expectations : 


By Nei A. BOYER 


Asstract: The life of a Peace Corps Volunteer is not some- 
thing that can be adequately described to him before the fact. 
It is a life filled with excitement, boredom, achievement, and 
frustration. It is a life in which the Volunteer’s expectations of 
his host’ country, his living conditions, his social life, his own 
government, and even the American press are not only un- 
realized but often completely contradicted. Most important, 
it is a life in which the Volunteer’s expectations of himself are 
clearly challenged, and as a result the Volunteer returns home 
greatly tempered and molded by an experience that is virtually 

. unobtainable in his own country. ` 





Neil A. Boyer, Washington, D.C., was born in Easton, Pennsylvania, and graduated 
from Moravian College (1959) and New York University School of Law (1962). He 
served as a teacher and lawyer with the first grup of Peace Corps Volunteers in Ethi- 
opia, from September 1962 to July 1964. Sincefhis return, he has worked for the Peace 
Corps Division of National Voluntary Service (Programs, an office established to share 
the Peace Corps experience with volunteer programs in other nations. 
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N the early-morning fog of Septem- 
ber 6, 1962, five planeloads of 
excited, nervous, young (and some not- 
so-young) Americans landed at dra- 
*matic fifteen-minute intervals in front 
of the mountain-ringed terminal of 
Haile Selassie I International Airport. 
The Peace Corps had arrived—nearly 
280 strong—and we were ready to jump 
off those planes, wave benevolently to 
the thousands of Ethiopians who would 
jam the airport to welcome us, modestly 
shove away the proffered “thanks for 
coming to save us from our illiteracy,” 
. and immediately set to work to “get 
this country moving again.” 
With nearly four years of perspective, 
I suppose I should not have been sur- 
prised that it did not turn out that 
way. But that day I was taken aback 
as I strode through the plane door to 
notice that the crowd was not only 
dismally small, but that the tiny band 
of people on the observation balcony 
was mostly American, There were, to 
be sure, Ethiopian officials from the 
Ministry of Education and several 
headmasters (one of whom turned out 
to bé mine), but aside from that there 
was hardly an Ethiopian in sight. Not 
only did no one on that day (or for at 
least another year) thank us for coming, 
but they asked us why we came and 
accused us of being neocolonialists and 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
spies, and within a week of my ar- 
rival one of the best confidence men I 
ever met had relieved me of twenty 
Ethiopian dollars. Twenty-two months 
later these 280 teachers had gone home, 
to be replaced with others, and despite 
the fact that we had nearly doubled 
the number of degree-holding teachdrs, 
some Ethiopians were suggesting t 
we had not only not gotten their couh- 
try moving again, but that we had held 
it back. 
One reason for my faulty expecta- 
„tions may lie with the training program 


we received (and training now is cer- 
tainly much different and much im- 
proved).: The early Peace Corps Hand- 
book, given to all trainees, offered this 
succinct introduction: “Volunteers in 
the field tell us there are two Peace 
Corps—the one we told them about and 
the one they work in overseas.” 

But a clearer explanation for what 
happened after my arrival may be 
found in one simple truth: In the Peace 
Corps, nothing can be taken for granted. 

It is this simple truth that makes the 
Peace Corps such a powerful force—in 
relation to both the individual Volun- 
teer and the country and people he 
affects. For it is baptism by fire for 
both—a collision of different values and 
different expectations, of values that 
are never wholly transferable, of ex- 
pectations that are never fully realized. 
It might be said that I was hardened 
and made more realistic (and not just 
about Ethiopia) by twenty-two months 
of service overseas. For the Ethiopian 
people, it might be said that I widened 
some horizons, as can only be done by 
the foreigner who cares. 


Wao ARE THESE NEWCOMERS? 


If my expectations of the arrival in 
Ethiopia were off-base, consider what 
the Ethiopian expectations must have 
been. The United States Information 
Service had publicized our impending 
invasion as something good. The So- 
viet information office had called it 
something bad. The Ethiopian Herald 
had no doubt carried Reuter’s stories . 
from Washington about august United 
States Senators castigating Mr. Ken- — 
nedy for his proposed “Kiddie Korps” 
and referring to the new program with 
the strange term of “boondoggle.” 
(Sometimes we tend to forget that our 
democratic internal wranglings are not 
wholly internal.) 

Was Ethiopia to become a training 
ground for future spies? Was the® 
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United States solving an unemployment 
problem with a massive deportation of 
_ excess manpower? Were these 280 
young people coming for two years of 
travel, and thrill, and adventure at 
Ethiopian expense? “Was this a subtle 
way of doing what the Italian Fascists 
had tried twenty-five years earlier? 
There are many foreigners in Addis 
Ababa, but such a large input on one 
day is still rather noticeable. The 


sources said that we were coming, and ` 


there we were. We looked nice enough 
—clean-cut, well-dressed, almost every 
one college-bred. But still, what was 
the motive? Many of the educated 
Ethiopians were trying their hardest to 
get out of the country. Some who went 
abroad to study never came back. Why 
would 280 people from the richest, most 
comfortable, most powerful country in 
the world want to spend two years in 
Ethiopia? What were they going to do? 

Our answer was easy—perhaps too 
easy. The Ethiopian government had 
invited us to assist in staffing the sec- 
ondary schools of the country. All 
right, but why would we go to the 
provinces, where there is only part-time 
electricity, questionable water supply, 
no cinema, poor housing? Because we 
wanted to? Yes, it was because we 
wanted to, but it was many months 
before people began to be convinced. 

At least we had a “handle.” We were 
teachers, and-teachers teach, in schools. 
Nurses work in hospitals. Consider the 
plight of the Latin-American commu- 
nity development worker, who often has 
no “handle.” He sometimes has no 
“job.” He comes into town and takes up 
residence with a local family. For weeks 
he seemingly does nothing. He plays 
with the children, talks with the shop- 
keepers, drinks in the bars. His Span- 
ish or his Quechua is a little halting and 
quaint. It takes quite a while until the 
people see that he sincerely wants to 
help them tackle a few problems. i 
e 


In any event, the Volunteer is faced 
with the task of making himself accept- 
able, and he remains guilty (or at 
least suspect) of all types of contrived 
motives until he proves himself innocent. 


THE VALUE oF BEING DIFFERENT 


One of the great joys of being a 
Volunteer is being different from what 
the local people expect. In almost every 
activity that he undertakes, the Vol- 
unteer differs from the Americans that 
have been seen before, and he differs 
also from other foreigners. “Be careful 
when you go into the countryside,” one 
of my students warned me. “The only 
white men those people have seen were 


. Italians, and they carried guns.” 


But the Volunteer does not have 
much choice in the way that he goes 
about proving himself innocent from 
local worries, for life in the Peace Corps 
is aptly discribed as “life in the gold- 
fish bowl.” The Peace Corps Volunteer 
is the center of attention when he lives 
in a small village, and even in the 
larger cities he is one who stands out 
from the crowd. 

If this is not a change in mode of 
living, then nothing is. In America 
one can be unnoticed, even when doing 
something brilliant and creative. In 
the forty-six countries of the Peace 
Corps, one is not only noticed, but one 
is commented upon and actively de- 
bated, even when doing nothing. When 
one walks down the street, people call 
out “foreigner” (a word that appears in 
some form in almost every country), 
and sometimes the call is respectful, 
sometimes: derogatory. One learns to 
accept it and to respond according to 


‘what one feels was the tone of voice. 


Whgqn a Volunteer stays within what 
he free to be the privacy of his 
home, he may discover it is not very 
private, that there are people (usually 
young ones) peering through the win- 
dows or the cracks in the walls. Does 
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‘he create respect if he chases them 
away, or does he antagonize them? 
Does he satisfy their curiosity by in- 
viting them in, or will they bring others 
and come back more often? For the 
female Volunteer, the complications are 
even greater. And these are situations 
that no American experience and no 
“amount of verbal orientation can. pre- 
pare one for. 

By leaving.the doors of the house 
open, Volunteer teachers have found 
students on the premises during almost 
every waking hour—reading the Vol- 
unteer’s books, playing his games, 
chatting about personal and interna- 
tional problems. The Volunteer often 


is the first foreigner who would make - 


himself accessible, who would invite the 
townspeople into his house or share a 
bottle of beer in a local bar. It is 
these “off-duty” hours that Volunteers 
remember most fondly, the time when 
real friendship and real understanding 
developed. ` 

The job. of being a Volunteer, in 
reality, is one that lasts twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. And 
it involves not only your assigned work, 
but the hours you keep, the friends 
you make, the things you buy, and the 
way you walk and talk. 

And once you have accepted this, the 
advantage is all yours, for living in the 
goldfish bowl is what gives you the abil- 
ity to be an agent of change. 

Consider the effect you create by 
walking into the bazaar on Saturday 
morning, bargaining in the local dialect 
for your vegetables (and not letting 
anyone take advantage of you because 
you are a’ rich foreigner), and then 


carrying the vegetables home yourself. 


In a community where even a servant 
might have a servant, the fact that-a 
foreigner might carry his own package 
could be unthinkable. Here is one of 
the biggest areas where values and ex- 
pectations clash. For although the 


American may be rich, he comes from 
a society built on the tradition of 
do-it-yourself, where even the wealthy 
will change the tire on a car, putter in 
the garden, or repair a leaky faucet. 
In many of the societies where the 
Peace Corps works, all activity comes 
to a halt until a person of the proper 
station (be it tribe, or caste, or race, 
or family) can.be found to carry’ out 
the menial task: : The Volunteer is 
usually not content to wait, and if he 
starts to do the work himself, he can 
often persuade others to follow. A 
Volunteer recently back from Asia 
claimed as one of his greatest achieve- 
ments the fact that; by example, he got 
his students to sweep out the audi- 
torium without waiting for the ever-late 
school workmen; for the first time in 
the history of the school, he repotted, 
a public performance began at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

The change in attitudes that results 
is nothing short of being revolutionary. 
Multiply what happens for each person 
who begins to think or act a little 
differently after seeing or hearing what 
the newcomer is doing. Eventually you 
may have an entirely new approach to 
life. The nurse insists that the needles 
be sterilized. The electrician covers the 
juncture in the wires. The teacher has 
the class vote for officers. The farmer 
puts a fence around the chickens. 

There has been criticism from the 
social sciences that this is “imposing 
American standards and values on an 
alien culture.” Perhaps it is, and it is 
a point which Volunteers often ponder. 
But one must realize that the develop- 
ing nations are now in a headlong rush 
for modernity, borrowing ideas wher- 
ever they may be found. Volunteers 
believe that they can help the people of 
these nations to find and adapt the sys- 
tems that have proved’ most workable 
and reliable in other parts of the world 
without condemning them to suffer 
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through centuries of duplicative experi- 
menting and learning. Ethiopians 
moved from invention of the wheel to 
purchase of the jet plane, and one can- 
not blame them for forgoing the age of 
Henry Ford and the Wright brothers. 


A QUESTION OF MORALE 


Not every attempt at innovation is 
successful, of course. Even when your 
expectations are low, they may be too 
high. This is usually the case at the 
beginning of service, and Peace Corps 
psychologists report that the initial 
frustrations usually cause morale to hit 
its lowest point in two years of service 
about three months after arrival. But 
it is not always due solely to failures 
on the “job” or to adjustment to life 
in the goldfish bowl. Often those “bun- 
glers” in the Peace Corps office in Wash- 
ington have not managed to get your 
sea freight delivered. Your local field 
representative apparently will not de- 
liver the mail that you told your mother 
to address to the American Embassy. 
Your headmaster is upset after dis- 
covering that your monthly living al- 
lowance, although meager for you, is 
higher than his salary. The landlord 
has learned that you are not an in- 
dependent American, but were sent by 
the United States government, and now 
he wants to double the rent. Finally, 
your girlfriend back home has decided 
that she simply is not going to 
wait for two years. If Peace Corps 
selection officers are looking for Volun- 
teers who are flexible and adaptable, the 
reasons are clear. 

One antidote in many projects has 
been the “third-month conference,” an 
opportunity for the groups to come to- 
gether three months after arrival to 
discuss the experience. Surprise of 
surprises: Everyone is having the same 
problems. And there is an exchange of 
ideas. “I asked my tenth-grade Eng- 
lish class to do some dramatizations, 
. 
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and they loved it.” “In my town, I 
discovered the local priest holds the 
keys to all the resources.” “We ex- 
plained to the Hindus that these were 
‘vegetarian’ eggs, and now they’re eat- 
ing them for breakfast.” And so, re- 
newed with ideas and confident that 
he is not alone, the Volunteer returns 


_ to his post, 


But fortification with ideas on making 
contacts .and on doing the job still 
may not be enough. Two years in a 
foreign setting can often be lonely and 
boring, no matter how exciting the 
project may have seemed at first. The 
human being can absorb the “newness” 
of a new situation very rapidly, and two 
years is a long time. “If someone had 
told me I’d be bored sitting at the foot 
of Kilimanjaro with elands galloping 
around me, I would have said, ‘You’re 
out of your mind,’” one Volunteer re- 
ported. “But believe me, I was bored.” 

Sometimes the boredom can be solved 
by absorption in the job, sometimes 
by reading, sometimes by conversation. 
But one needs a break from the job, 
and one can tire of reading, and often 
there is no local person of your edu- 


“cational level to converse with. The 


graduate of an American university 
may be able to talk with farmers about 
the weather and the crops, but there is 
bound to be a need for more stimulating 
topics. 

Here lies the real dilemma for the 
Volunteer. His chances for effective- 
ness depend upon his rapport with the 
local people, and rapport depends upon 
spending time with them, on demon- 
strating that he is one of them. For 
intellectual .stimulation, he could link 
up with other Volunteers, or with the 
staff of the American Embassy or the 
Aggncy for International Development 
(AED), or with expatriates of other coun- 
tries, or with the educated elite of the 
nation he serves. But no such act goes 
unnoticed in the goldfish bowl, and if 
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he does, he may become identified as 
one of “them,” the type of foreigner 
that came before, and his effectiveness 
will be decreased. 

On the other hand, the real value: of 
the Volunteer as an agent of change is 
his mobility within the society. On one 
day he may squat in his dirty dungarees 
at a meeting of the village council. The 
next day, he may put on coat and tie 
and talk as an equal with an official of a 
government ministry to draw attention 
to the problems being pondered by the 
council. He also has the ear of the 
Peace Corps field officer, who has the 
ear of the American Ambassador; a re- 
sult could be that AID might join in 
supplying materials for a project to be 
carried out by Peace Corps Volunteers 
and villagers. In short, the Volunteer’s 
place in society is highly variable, and 
the ways in which he participates, for 
whatever the reason, will be directly 
related to his effectiveness. 


Or MANNERS AND MORALS 


When he spends time with his neigh- 
bors, the Volunteer will discover that 
the offer and acceptance of food and 
drink are universal ways of establish- 
ing and strengthening friendships. But 
when invited into an Ethiopian house, 
he may note that they have prepared 
their local delicacy of raw meat, to be 
washed down with a strange-colored 
liquid which has seeds and other 
unidentifiable objects floating on top. 
Does he risk his friendship and repu- 
tation by bowing out? Does he risk 
his immediate, and possibly long-range, 
health by accepting? A story floating 
around the Peace Corps since the early 
days tells of an embarrassed Volunteer 
who questioned the safety of the water 
placed before him by his host. Wee 
no one was looking, he tossed in a pwi- 
fication tablet. The water turned blue. 

The recently released study of Vol- 
unteers in Peru, done by Cornell Uni- 


versity, tells of a Volunteer who was 
effective because he could demonstrate 
his “machismo” by literally drinking his 
local counterparts under the table. Yet 
mild-mannered teetotalers have been 
equally effective in societies that sup- 
posedly demand much of the male. It 
shows that the clash of expectations 
and values can forge new understand- 
ing that not all men are the same, nor 
need they be. Someday the stereotypes 
distributed by Hollywood will be 
erased. 

The Volunteers who seek sexual ex- 
perience in the local community may 
get into trouble if they rely on what 
they have read or heard, if they do not 
first study the local ground rules. In 
one country, Volunteers were told that 
in some areas it was perfectly accept- 
able to visit the night clubs, but that 
taking a girl into one’s home was un- 
pardonable. In another area of the 
same country, the truth was exactly the 
opposite; one seen prowling the streets 
at night had best pack up and leave. 

Female Volunteers have often had 
problems in countering the expectations 
of the local people. Some are thought 
to have come to make the life of 
male Volunteers more enjoyable. Some 
are compared unfavorably with local 
women; in societies where the women 
are closely protected, there is only one 
variety of woman who can walk the 
streets and take active part in com- 
munity life. In some areas of the 
world, a girl must be careful of the 
circumstances in which she is seen with 
men. Once left alone in a room or 
house with a man, there is no use ex- 
plaining that nothing happened; every- 
one knows. And in dating the local 
male, the Volunteer girl often has the 
problem of slowing down the develop- 
ment of the relationship. The result of 
the clash here is more often a toughen- 
ing of the female Volunteer’s armor 
than a changing of local expectations. 

e 
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How Free Is FREEDOM? 


Finally, it is usually expected that 
someone sent abroad by his government 
will take every opportunity to spout the 
official government line. Peace Corps 
Volunteers need not do this, and, in 

' fact, they are warned against prosely- 
tizing. But having established rapport 
with various individuals, the Volunteer 
may be frank in talking about his coun- 


try, and, in proper circumstances, even ` 


in criticizing its’ policy in Vietnam or 
the Dominican Republic. Far from 
harming the position of the United 
States, the Volunteer thus serves as a 
living example of a society that values 
honesty, that will tolerate all opinions 
and grow with debate. At the same 
time, such frankness enhances accept- 
ance and quickens the Volunteer’s de- 
velopment of rapport and confidence. 

This does not mean that the Volun- 
teer can get on a soapbox, or that he 
can make himself a subject of contro- 
versy in local politics. To the person 
who is reasonable and mature, who 
understands his position as an inside- 
outsider, this is not necessary. But the 
Volunteer experience is still fraught 
with decision on “how far to go.” The 
Volunteer must constantly face the pos- 
sibility that his program may be jeop- 
ardized, his government attacked, if 
through faulty antennae he decides to 
dress the wrong way when teaching, or 
to violate some local standard of be- 
havior, or to quit in the middle of the 
year and leave 200 students without a 
teacher. While the Volunteer is free 
to act as an individual, the Peace Corps 
depends on his perception of possible 
problems and on his having the good 
sense to avoid them. The joy of it is 
that the responsibility is on the Volun- 
teer to make the right decision. If 
injury results, he might be asked to go 
home. But it is his decision on how to 
act, on what to.say, to whom and when, 
(J 


with the potential of some sort of “in- 
cident” hanging over his shoulder as 
he does it. It is responsibility like this 
that one does not get by remaining at 
home in East Cupcake, and it is a 
powerful molding force. r 

Often, what may be minor misdeeds 
at the time are compounded by others, 
and they may rebound at unexpected 
moments weeks or months later. The 
American press, in what has virtually 
been a love affair with the Peace Corps, 
has unwittingly been one of the great 
compounders of misdeeds. By printing 
the exotic and the rare and the glamor- 
ous (to give the readers what they want, 
the newsmen argue), little incidents 
have been blown far out of proportion 
and caused great embarrassment over- 
seas. When an early Volunteer dropped 
that postcard, it was only the start. 

A classic example occurred when an 
Ethiopian Volunteer included in a re- 
port to friends at home a description 
of the national dish called injera and 
watt. He said it was “a terrifying 
assault on one’s innards by tomatoes, 
peppers, eggs, chicken, sheep’s intes- 
tines and a murky sponge-rubber-like . 
bread.” He then added, “and maybe 
a few fat pussy cats.” In a later ex- 
planation, the Volunteer wrote: 


I think it was clear that Ethiopians do not 
eat cats, fat or skinny, and that this addi- 
tion was a bit of whimsy, consistent with 
the general tone of that section of the re- 
port, and intended to point up the fact that 
watt ingredients are many and varied. It 
was a bad joke, a few seconds in the 
making, and it changed the course of my 
Peace Corps experience. 


Four months later a letter from home 
informed the Volunteer that the Associ- 
ated Press had edited the article, and 
thgt it would appear in 187 newspapers 
thd next day. When the article arrived, 
‘Gt was an amateurish mish-mash of 
thoughtless distortion,” the Volunteer 
later wrote. “The description of watt 
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was included, but the ‘maybe’ in ‘maybe 
a few fat pussy cats’ had disappeared. 
The headline read: ‘PEACE CORPS 
DIET: FAT PUSSY CATS.” 

It was almost eight months after the 
„writing that a disgruntled Ethiopian 
student returned from the United States 
carrying the clipping. A week later, 
the front-page headline in the Voice of 
Ethiopia read “Peace Corps Volunteer 
Says Ethiopians Eat ‘Fat Pussy Cats.’ ” 
_ The editorial was captioned “Damned 
Bad Lies” and concluded that “the in- 
fected eye must be plucked out.” 
Pondering the problems of the Peace 
Corps Director, the Volunteer wrote: 


I’m not sure what I would have done. 
: Justice, I think, required that I stay. But 
in the deep forests of diplomacy, justice 
sometimes suffers. And I was ready for 
this. 


As it worked out,. the Director skillfully 
pointed out to worried officials the triv- 
jal nature of the entire affair, adding 
that he hoped that he had not misjudged 
Ethiopia’s state of development. and 
‘sophistication. The. Volunteer was al- 
. lowed to remain. 

As one who was in the country when 
the episode came to a head, I can 
testify to the uncomfortable feelings ex- 
perienced by Volunteers in all sectors. 
The delicate intertwining of freedom, 
responsibility, and caution was brought 
home to us all. Henceforth, letters to 
parents and friends were more cau- 
tiously worded lest some other manag- 
ing editor get his chance to print some 
“humor.” Our expectations of the 
American press had changed as well. 


THe UNEXPECTED SATISFACTIONS 


There is great satisfaction in working 
with an agency that can give you Pf - 


sonally the responsibility for what you `’ 
do. There is also satisfáction in work- 
ing with an agency that concerns itself 
with people and with their problems, 
that does not withdraw its program 
whenever the leader of a host country 
makes some anti-American rumbling. 
It is the people who are cared about, 
and it is the people who notice, who 
make it all worth-while. - They are. the 
ones who exclude, and apologize to, the 
Peace Corps when they tell Yankees. to 
go home, and they are the ones who 
let Peace Corps jeeps move freely about 
Santo Domingo when part of the popu- 
lation is shooting at the United States 
Marines. An agency of the government 
was never like this! - 

In summary, it can only be said that 
the Peace Corps experience is broaden- 
ing, a destroyer of misconceptions, a 
revelation of new truths:' Many of my 
friends in Ethiopia did not expect to, 
make teaching their life’s. work, but 
many changed their minds. Théy did 
not expect to fall in. lové with that. 
country of beautiful mountains and 
beautiful people, to come home know- 
ing more about its history than they 
know about their home ‘state, to wish 
fondly that they could quickly return to 
a land that two years earlier they could 
not even find on the map. Those who 
went with a very negative opinion of 
monarchical government came home 
with great respect- for Haile Selassie 
and the realization -that „democracy as 
America practices it may not be suit- 
able for Ethiopia or for many other 
nations. Hardened, tempered, molded, 
the Volunteer returns: home with new. 
outlooks on everything. Until one has 
had the experience, one cannot realize 
how important two years can be ir 
a lifetime. 


The Peace Corps Volunteer in the Field: 
Community Development 


By Kresy Jones 


ABSTRACT: If, in the development process, the people of a 
community can learn how to organize themselves into an effec- 
tive problem-solving body, an infinite number of possibilities 
are opened. The more a community uses the resources—tabor, 
money, materials—that exist within itself, the more successful 
the project is from a pure community-development view. What 
is actually happening in such a case is the utilization and im- 
plementation of democratic principles and techniques to procure 
what is a basic right. A community. may be asking for some- 
thing that has historically been deniéd. The provincial at- 
titudes of “just keep them quiet” or “they don’t count” are. 
going to be shaken. The Volunteer, in this instance, does not 
play the role of standard-bearer in a storming of City Hall, but 
rather that of adviser and subtle teacher of the tools of com- 
munity action. Community development as practiced by Peace 
Corps Volunteers is a process aimed not at material ends, but 
rather at the poverty in men’s minds. 
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served as a Peace Corps Volunteer in the Dominican Republic. He worked in a project 
of Urban Community Development for two yars in a slum community of Santo Do- 
mingo. He currently is a Program Operations Officer 3 in the Latin America Division of 
the Peace Corps in Washington. 
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"VE seen a lot of strange things. But 
I I’ve 'never seen anything like what I 
saw in Bolivia a few days ago. I had been 
stationed in Bolivia a ee of times ‘and 
left there last in mid-1958 . . . I [had] 


reached the point where I was reluctant - 


to go up.on the high plains near’ Lake 
Titicaca . 
. hostile attitude of the Indians.- They were 
all armed, they seemed resentful, didn’t 
speak Spanish and didn’t change. That was 
seven or eight’ years ago. 

I visited five ‘villages in that very same 
area in 1965. In all five I was carried 
into town on the backs of the Indians 
who wanted to show me that they were in 
the human race. ‘They had all built a 
school,- 


years. They .all had a clinic for child 


deliveries; the’ first clinic in a thousand. 
They all had potable water piped 
They: 


years. 
in, and they had done it themselves. 
had made more. physical progress in a 
couple of years than they, had made in the 
previous thousand. But more important 


ness to look you in the eye and tell you 
about who they were and what they had 
done, and the pride and self-respect of 
citizenship. This was done’ by the Peace 
Corps . . . in about three years, This is 
real revolution. ` it 


These words were ‘spoken by Mr: 
Jack Hood Vaughn, Director of ‘the 
Peace Corps. His remarks describe the 
essence of the work being done by the 


Peace Corps in Latin America through, ' 


community development. In commun- 
ity development, Peace Corps Volun- 


teers are concerned with people—their 


progress, their achievements. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Some general but valid assumptions - 


‘can be made about Latin-Americans. 


Whereas in the' United States environ-- 


ment, may, indeed, form’ and shape an 
individual, in Latin America it ede 
. a far stronger, almost regulatory in- 
fluence. - 
not merely as physical setting, but 


. because of the menacing, ` 


the, first school in a thousand. . 


Environment is here defined 


rather in its broadest sense—including 
all historical and sociological aspects of 
one’s total existence and development. 

Nearly all Latin-Americans have lived 
under one form of oppression or an- 


other: the barbaric Spanish conquests, 


the feudal regimes of the haciendas, or 
the brutal dictatorships of the twen- 
tieth century. All previous forms of 
government have been responsive basi- 
cally to the aristocratic elite rather than 
to the majority of the people. Although 
several Latin-American nations are em- 


. barking on reform programs as a start 


toward correcting social and economic 
inequities, most people in Latin Amer- 
ica still live under conditions similar to 
those experienced by their ancestors. 
Having existed under various forms of 
oppression, Latin-Americans. have been 
conditioned’ to certain values. and attti- 
tudes.. Just as Americans are condi- 


.tioned to take initiative, to respect the 
was the attitude, the openness, the willing- >` 


law, and to believe almost naïvely 
in man’s limitless possibilities, Latin- 
Americans are conditioned to the op- 
posite. They tend to be disrespectful 


`of authority, fatalistic concerning their 


future, dubious of their ability to con- 
trol their destinies, suspicious of neigh- 
bors, desirous of any power or status 


"symbol of‘ their own, reluctant to at- 


tempt anything new, and blindly hope- 
ful that, something or someone will pull 
them out of their situation. It is such 
people—both rural and urban dwellers 
—that Peace Corps Volunteers are at- 
tempting to influence through the proc- 


ess of community development. 


CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: 
A METHOD 


- Community development is not a new 
process or approach, but. one which 
has existed and has’ been utilized for 
centuries. From the ancient civiliza- 
tions in Peru and Mexico to the New 
England town meetings, there are ex- 


- amples of the voluntary association of- 
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individuals to achieve common goals. 
Community action is a process which 
is a natural part of the phenomenon of 
development of all societies. Environ- 
mental factors cause it to move at 
varying rates and to occur at different 
stages. In many underdeveloped coun- 
tries where the restraining forces are 
too great to allow the people to break 
out of their present conditions, external, 
catalytic forces are necessary to spark 
the community and to show the way to 
the developmental process. This is the 
task of Volunteers—to provide this 
spark, to serve as agents of change 
through community development. 

Carl Taylor? has described com- 
munity development as the method 


by which the people who live in local vil- 
lages or communities become involved in 
helping to improve their own economic and 
social conditions and thereby become ef- 
fective working groups in national programs 
of national development. The term “com- 
munity development programs” is used to 
describe only those administrative plans 
and operational procedures which imple- 
ment community objectives. More im- 
portant is the fact that once self-help 
activities are initiated the self-help group 
tends to perpetuate itself by seeking out 
and doing additional worth-while improve- 
ment undertakings. Unless and until such 
self-perpetuating groups are developed, 
communities as such have not developed 
no matter how many things have been done 
for them. 


In other words, the goals of “pure” 
community development are not more 
schools, greater food production, or 
cleaner streets, but rather a changing 
-of attitudes in such a way that the 
people will grasp the skill of collective 
action to solve their’ felt needs and 
wants. 
experience in this is far more significant 


1 Carl Taylor, cited in Andres S. Hernandez, 
Community Development Handbook, un- 
Bublished, p. 8. 


A clearer understanding and . 
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and lasting than the mere physical 
appearance of a-school. Within this 
knowledge lie the horizons of self- 
dignity and perpetuating development 
that Carl Taylor mentions. 

Within the framework of the Latin- 
American character and the.community- 
development process, the Peace Corps 
Volunteers in Latin America work basi- 
cally in two ways—within host-country 
agencies of community development 
and alone as free agents in their par- 
ticular rural or urban settings. Ex- 
amples are provided below: first, of 
Volunteer work in a structured rural 
area, working in community develop- 
ment with a national agency, and, sec- 
ond, of Volunteer work in the unstruc- 
tured community of an urban slum, as 
a free agent. 

All of the Latin-American character- 
istics mentioned above are prevalent to 
some degree in both rural and urban set- 
tings. The difference lies in the fact 
that a rural community will have within 
it a fairly clear social structure comprised 
“of the old, established families, the local 
priest, and ‘the. school teacher. These 
élements bring a certain degree of 
accepted—favorably or unfavorably— 
social order to the community. On the 
other hand, in an urban setting the 
population is more fluid and will include 
families from many different areas—no 
two of which will adhere to, or accept, 
a common leadership structure. There 
is an almost total lack of homogeneity. 
These urban people have come from 
rural areas looking for the promising 
future of success in the big city, but 
they find conditions not very dissimilar 
from those which they left. They have 
their ambition ‘in common, but this 
bond is lessened by the other strong 
divisive forces. 


THE RuRAL VILLAGE 


One of the best examples of Peace 
‘Corps Volunteers working closely with 


. 
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a community-developmient agency is in 


-the Dominican Republic where the ac- 


tivities of -many Volunteers are inte- 
grated with the work of- the Office’ of 


Community Development (OCD.).- This- 
, government agency has chosen. ‘the 
United Nations definition of community - 


development which states that it 


is a process by which the efforts of the 
people themselves are united with those. of 
government. authorities. to improve the 


` economic, social and cultural conditions of 


communities, to integrate these communi- 
ties into the life of the nation, and to en- 
able them’ to contribute fully to national 
progress. ` : 


This definition implies ‘a 
strongly project-oriented organization. 
A government agency, to justify ‘its 
existencé, must show results. Funds. as 
limited and, stretched as they are in 
Latin America’ must show a return on 
their allocation and use. 
of a department of community develop- 


© merit, “this return is material results - 


such as: schools, miles of road, irrigation 
ditches, and recreation’ facilities. On 
the surface, the realization of these 


goals does. involve’ the _community-de- ' 


velopment process. 

In the Dominican- Republic, Peace 
Corps Volunteers are sent to rural com- 
munities to` ascertain the needs -of the 


people and to work with them in organ-_ 


izing to provide their share of the work. 
In many cases the community will pro- 
vide 50 per cent of the total cost— 


labor and materials—while the OCD. 
will provide the remaining half. 
performance of his work, the. rural Vol:- 


In the 


unteer usually follows some established 
suidelines: 


4 
(1) Investigation of -communities by ‘sur- 


veys and studies so as .to establish their 
problems, felt needs, and resources; (2) 
Fomenting of meetings in communities so 


that within a democratic framework the - 


rather . 


In the case. 
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problems of the people are discussed and 


solutions sought; (3) Helping communities 
to organize themselves so as to discuss, 
study, plan, and initiate community action; 
and (4) -Assistance to communities in 
co-ordination with governmental entities 
augmenting local efforts.?. 


- Working under such guidelines, the 
Volunteer is essentially applying a for- 
mal methodology to, rural community 
development. Because of the basic 
character of a rural community, which 
includes. the aforementioned leadership 
structure, defined social strata, and 


. established geographical limits, a some- 


what formal, precedented approach ‘can 
be taken. À 
Following the preliminary ground- 
work done by the Volunteer community 
developer, the machinery of the Domin- 
ican agency begins to function. Feasi- 
bility studies are made, funds are allo- 
cated, .and the actual work begins. The 
type of project varies with the indi- 


vidual community ‘and ranges from 
$6,000 schools to $50 baseball fields, 


Rarely, if ever, are projects undertaken 
by the OCD without regard to the 
community’s wishes. 

One of the difficulties faced by a 
Péace Corps Volunteer entering. a vil- 
lage for the first time is the problem of 
determining the felt needs of the peo- 
ple. Many times people will, at first, 
explain their needs misleadingly. l They 
may say that they want, for example, 
a school; thinking that this is what the 


‘Volunteer may. be able to provide and 


what the people think they can get from 
the Volunteer. This would be especi- 
ally true where the Volunteer is working 
with a national agency which may have 
built a school in. a neighboring village. 
The people, knowing that Americans 
think schools are “good,” may suggest 


2 Unpublished. document on Community 
Development by John Torphy, former US-AID 
adviser to the Office of Community Develop- 
ment in the Dominican Republic, i 
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it because this is what they think the 
Volunteer wants to hear. Of course, 
they may actually want a school 
from an honest desire to educate 
their children better. The community- 
development worker must determine 
whether a voiced desire is indeed a-true 
need and want. His ability to do this 
may very well determine the outcome 
of the project. A community embark- 
. ing on a project that is not high on its 
true list of priorities may lose interest 
and not. follow the project to conclusion. 

In many rural settings, determining a 
true need or want may be accomplished 

` by. means of a rather forma] survey or 
study. In .others, the Volunteer may 

_ have to gather the information through 
informal ‘means. The latter is often 
preferable. Much can be accomplished, 
for example, in the local bar or pool 
hall where the more relaxed atmosphere 
allows for a freer conversation. The 
informal approach requires much more 
time, however, which to an agency such 
as the OCD is of-the essence. The job 
is often made easier when a. Volunteer 
works with a counterpart from the 
agency, who is not faced with linguistic 
and cultural barriers. 

As has been suggested, the Dominican 
Office of Community Development does 
function ‘to produce results—projects. 
Occasionally, therefore, “pure” com- 

. munity development must be sacrificed 
in favor of initiating a. concrete project. 
A community developer: who fails to 
promote and produce projects has some- 
times been transferred to another com- 
munity where he might have more 
“success.” Once a project has been 
‘initiated, all efforts are exerted to bring 
it to a rapid conclusion. In the case of 
the Dominican Republic, the Office 
of Community Development.is given 
financial. and technical support by” our 
Agency for International Development 
(AID), which is itself a project- 
oriented operation. 


It must be pointed out that the in- 
volvement of Peace Corps Volunteers 
tends to.lessen somewhat the emphasis 
on material results. As a result of 
their training, Volunteers are oriented 
rather toward the importance of affect- 
ing the minds of the people of a com- 
munity -with less tangible but more 


‘lasting values and attitudes. This ori- 


entation seems to have a slightly damp- 
ening effect on the project-concerned 
agency. Hopefully, a detente will be 
reached in which the best of the two 
worlds function together. This project- 
oriented approach can and does affect 
the general economic environment of 
a particular area. A choice is made 
between the short-term goal of more 
schools or the long-term gain of local 
citizens as practitioners of community 
development. With host-country agen- 
cies the priority is placed on the former, 
and the Peace Corps Volunteers act ac- 
cordingly. It is among Peace Corps 
Volunteers working as free agents in 
community development that the latter 
is given priority. 


Tue URBAN CoMMUNITY 


Not all Peace Corps Volunteers in 
community development are working 
with national agencies. There are many 
working unattached in remote villages 
and in the urban centers of Latin 
America. These community-develop- 
ment workers in the teeming urban 
slum areas offer the greatest contrast 
with those already described. 

On his first. trip, the smiling image 
of American youth, dressed in Levi’s, 
tennis sneakers, and button-down sport 
shirt, cuts a distinct and obvious path 
a3 he jaunts among the rows upon: rows 
of stacked dwellings. As he confronts 
the women washing their clothes, the 
men playing checkers outside the bars, 
or the teen-agers restlessly passing the 
time doing nothing, the Volunteer’ is. 
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met with the cold, all-seeing stares that 
shed no light as to reactions or im- 
pressions. Many of these people have 
been exposed more than once to stran- 
“gers who have come ‘into their area to 
conduct studies and to find information, 
and these efforts have rarely resulted in 
beneficial results for them. Most urban 
dwellers do not own their own land. 
They are squatters who have come to 
the city and built a temporary structure 
on a vacant lot. Any outsider is a 
potential threat to their only and most 
vital source of security—their home. 

Santo Domingo,: in the Dominican 
Republic, presents, in microcosm, many 
of these characteristics of a cold, “hard 
to get to” area. These particular city 
dwellers were so deeply involved with 
the daily “activities” of the Trujillos 
that they built a strong defensive shell 
to protect themselves against-any out- 
sider. The Volunteer has to find a way 
to break through this shell before he 
can effectively engage in mobilizing and 
stirring the adults of the community 
into action. _ 

Fortunately, there is one group to 
whom there exist few cultural differ- 
ences and in whom there are no culti- 
vated antagonisms—children. It is 
with this group that the Volunteer is 
often able to make.his entry, and it is 
through them that he' can reach the 
adults. The children do not consider 
a pressed shirt as significant. To them, 
the Americano is just a curiosity piece 
to be closely inspected and gauged and 
with whom a rapport can easily be 
established. So begins the career of 
many a new Volunteer. 

Having once entered a community or 
barrio, the Volunteer will continue in a 
manner quite different from that of,a 
rural community developer working 
under a host-country agency. He will 
enjoy no material backing, no organized 
method of introduction into a commun- 


‘caused by unsanitary water. 


ity, no particular projects in mind, little 
previous information, and—in urban 


community development—no proven 


and precedented methods to follow. 
This is a situation in which the onus 
probandi is truly with the Volunteer— 
his initiative, his imagination, his drive, 
his ideals. As has been pointed out, 
there are: certain general community- 
development techniques which can be 
followed in structured ‘rural areas, but. 
because of the more unstructured na- 
ture of the society in urban commun- 
ities, these methods will not necessarily 
be applicable. To conduct any sort of 
formal survey——especially upon arrival ` 
—would only serve to add further to 
the suspicion and alienation. What the | 
Volunteer’ must employ is an informal 
application of the formal methodology. 

As he is not under pressure to launch 
a project, the free-agent Volunteer is . 
able to take liberties with time in order 
to employ pure community develop- 
ment. In this process, a Volunteer may 
be able to create a need where one had 
not existed before. Felt needs of a 
people are conditioned and determined 
by experience and knowledge. In most 
underdeveloped communities, for ex- 
ample, there are children with distended 
stomachs caused by. parasites. This 
has been the norm for generations and - 
has become expected and accepted as 
a natural and inevitable occurrence. . . 
There is no alarm, no ‘excitement, no 
inducement on the part of the parents 
to find cause to correct this condition. 
Nothing is wrong, and how would they 
change it anyway? 

In most cases parasitic inflictions are 
With. 
time, patience, and considerable energy, 
a Volunteer may be. able to create a . 
need to .correct this—thtough educa- 
tion. He might procure a microscope 
to demonstrate the actual contamina- 
tion of a drop of water, he could initiate, 
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a campaign with posters and films to 
show the dangers and effects of para- 
sites and unclean water, or he might 
invite some people to his house for 
group orientation by a person from the 
Ministry of Health. Once there are 
people who are truly convinced and 
understand that parasites do represent 
a health hazard and that their boiling 
of water can reduce the illness, they 
may attempt to correct the problem. 
The decision to act lies solely with 
the community. A Volunteer cannot 
force them into undertaking tasks in 
which there is no interest. What the 
Volunteer can do is expose them to the 
problems and possible ways in which 
to meet them. The Volunteer would 
be clearly overstepping his bounds by 
assuming the role as leader in the actual 
eradication project. If the community 
would rather build a heart-shaped 
swimming pool than eradicate parasites 
or build a school, to this the Volunteer 
must offer his services. What is .at 
stake here is not the project in itself, 
but a learning process through which 
the people acquire the techniques which 
they might use in the future. This can 
be accomplished with essentially any 
project as an end. 


POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT ' 


If, in this process, the people of a 
community can learn how to organize 


themselves into an effective problem-, 


solving body, an infinite number of 
possibilities are opened. The more a 
community uses the resources—labor, 
money, materials—that exist within it- 
self, the more successful the project is 
from a pure community-development 
view. There will arise occasions when 
a community is clearly not able to pro- 
vide everything and need not be re- 
quired to do so. If, for example, there 
ig a desire for street lights, whether to 


offer better nighttime protection against 
vandalism or to provide an aesthetically 
more attractive atmosphere, the com- 
munity should not be forced, nor be 
expected, to provide the needed elec- 
trical wiring and light posts. Whereas, 
in the previous example, the commun- 
ity would receive aid from the OCD, 
in this case there exists no material 
backing directly available. The pro- 
vision of services like street lights lies 
completely within the domain of any 
local government. It is into this arena 
that the community must move for 
assistance. They can, however, indeed 
play an important role in such projects 
by offering free labor to help defray 
the costs. 

The Peace Corps Volunteer in this 
action plays a most important role. It 
is through his instigation that the com- 
munity begins its own effort. By tact- 
fully presenting suggestions in meetings 
of the people concerned, the Volunteer 
is able to put forth ideas as to how 
this organized body may procure these 
previously unobtainable services. Such 
actions may include a delegation to the 
mayor’s office or a signed petition— 
representing not the views of a single, 
irritated individual, but those of a con- 
scientious body of citizens. The larger 
the body, the greater the influence and 
force. 

What is actually happening in such 
a case is the utilization and implemen- 
tation of democratic principles and 
techniques to procure what is a basic 
right. A community may be asking 
for something that has historically been 
denied. The provincial attitudes of 
“just keep them quiet” or “they don’t 
count” are going to be shaken. The 
Volmteer, in this instance, does not 
play the role of standard-bearer in a 
storming of City Hall, but rather that 
of adviser and subtle-teacher of the 
tools of community action. Once a 
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people have these tools, what they build 
is up to them—not to the Volunteer, 
not to the mayor, not to the president. 
If in this process. the old, colonial .man- 
sion of. the thin-line aristocracy sud- 
denly finds overnight that the construc- 
tion of a modern, cantilevered addition 


has been started, the residents will ` 


either participate in the construction 
or be forced.to move. The time -has 
come when the Santo Domingo slum 
dwellers and the Andean-mountain vil- 
lagers want their “lebensraum” within 
the established order, their share of the 
fruits, their voice in how the house 
is built. 

Although a Peace Corps Volunteer 
may be the catalyst for this movement, 
the house must be built by the people. 
The end result is not so much the new 
look of the house as it is. the new out- 
look of the people. If, in the construc- 
tion, there. is a wide participation on ‘all 
levels, the result is of people counted, 
dignity .and justice born—people. re- ° 
born. Eradication of the poverty of ; 
experience, personal pride, and self- 
appreciation are begun. When this 
happens, attitudes on all levels will 
have changed, and material manifesta- 
tions will naturally evolve. Commun- 
ity development as practiced by. Peace 
Corps Volunteers is: a process aimed 
not at material ends, but rather atthe 
poverty in men’s minds, 

There are some people who label this 
movement “political.” Both Frank 
Mankiewicz, Peace Corps Regional Di- 
rector for Latin America, and Saul Alin- 
sky, head of the Industrial Areas Foun- 
dation, .see community development 
within a political framework. I would 
categorize, community development as a 
means to social revolution. It is hasi- 
cally aimed at the organization of peo- 
In achieving this end and in the 
subsequent actions of the organization, 
political tools may be used. In the final 
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analysis, some political applecarts may 
be upset, but it is through this social 
revolution, this social reorganization— 


‘not’ political agitation—that ends. are 


achieved. This is the revolution of 
which Jack Vaughn speaks. 


Waar Is Success 


- The success of Volunteers in the more 
project-oriented host-agency structure 
or in the people-oriented free-agent 
structure-is most difficult to assess ac- 
curately. Certainly with the:. former, 
the degree to which the Volunteer in- 
tegrates not only with his community, 
but also with the agency is a: valid 
measurement. But in the terms of the 
activities of the free agent, a true evalu- 
ation of his success may not be possible 
until years after the Vélunteer -has de- 
parted. - The fruits of his labors, the 
extent to which the people ‘utilize and 
implement their . developmental ‘tech- 
niques, can only be measured over a 
period of time. In commimnity develop- 
ment there are as many approaches. and 
interpretations as there are Volunteers 
and. communities. Some Volunteers are 
better stimulators of community | or- 
ganization, while others are better at 
carrying existing organizations to. the 
completion of a particular project. But 
perhaps one measure of success would 
be the ability of a Volunteer to meet 


. his own problems effectively. The ma- 


jority of these revolve around the de- 


„gree of acculturation: which a Volunteer 


achieves. A returned Volunteer from ; 
Ecuador writes: 


The degree to which he ae Volunteer] 
appreciates the local culture and people, 
establishes personal relationships with’ the 
Host Country Nationals, and uses this to” 
teach organizational skills; the degree to 
which he correctly evaluates the ability of 
the people to solve their problems, motivat- 
ing them to operate at their capacity; the 
extent to which he is able to do this, will 
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determine his effectiveness in the continuum 
of change [and his success as a Volunteer 
in community development]. 


The ability to integrate into the cul- ` 


ture, to shelve and adapt American val- 
ues, to understand the motivations. of 
the local people will determine the de- 
gree to which the Volunteer will estab- 
lish sound working and personal rela- 


tionships. 


Each Volunteer reacts dif- 
ferently, and each Volunteer will expe- 
rience a certain degree of culture shock. 
The Volunteer who confronts these sit- 
uations objectively and can see his ex- 
istence from a broad point of view will 
be a success, will be an influential force 


‘in the “continuum of change,” will be 


an instigator of social revolution. 


Volunteers in the Field: Teaching 


By ARNOLD -DEUTCHMAN * 


ABSTRACT: Volunteers teaching abroad have had to cope with 
various problems, such as maintaining discipline, adjusting to 
strange syllabi, confronting rote methods of learning, and de- - 
fining appropriate participation in their communities. These ` 
difficulties, and others, have resulted not only from Volunteers’ 
lack of. teaching experience, but also because of an absence of 
consensus on the part of Peace Corps, host-country nationals, 
and Volunteers regarding the Volunteer teacher’s role. In 
particular, differing expectations of the teacher’s community | 
role are examined and placed within a framework of socio- 
- economic development. The quality of Volunteer ‘teaching is 
assessed, as well as the extent to which teachers are meeting. ’ 
genuine needs for their services in host countries. 
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VOLUNTEERS IN THE FELD: TEACHING 


O crashing of guns, no booming of 

heavy seas against our frail ship, no 
firm resolution in the face of death. But 
instead an English classroom, a hot African 
town and the relative pronouns ‘who’ and 
‘whom.’ 1 


Today, more than half of all Volun- 
_ teers? are facing the social reality of 
_ teaching in foreign classrooms. While 
it might be assumed that working 
-abroad in a structured teaching role 
would be relatively unproblematic, this 
has not turned out to be so. The Peace 
Corps teacher role has posed problems 
of a peculiar sort, some of which are‘in- 
timately connected with the very raison 
d’etre of the Peace Corps. 

A role consists of a set of behavior 
expectations. To the extent that there 
is agreement on the part of the partici- 
pating parties as to the expectations of 
the teacher’s role, the role can be said 
to be well defined. The teacher role in 
the Peace Corps elicits no such agree- 
ment. The Volunteer teacher has his 
own perception of his role. His per- 
ception does not necessarily coincide 

- with Peace Corps Washington’s expec- 
tations, which, in turn, may differ sub- 
stantially from the host country’s ex- 
pectations. Differing expectations lead 
to differential evaluation of the teach- 
er’s performance, of his “success.” 
Hence, any discussion of “success” must 
of necessity be relative to the various 
goals toward which the teacher’s role 
is directed. The specific content of 
these expectations, their relationship to 
problems in the field, and their bear- 
ing upon “success” will now be 
explored, 


1 Kenneth Kressel, “Mangoes from ‘Ralph’ 
and ‘Abe,” Peace Corps Volunteer, Vol. 3 
(August 1965), p. 23. 

2 Fifty-four per cent were engaged in educa- 
tion programs as ‘of September 31, 1965, ac- 
cording to the Quarterly Statistical Summary 
(Washington, D.C.: Division of Volunteer 
Support, Peace Corps, 1965), p. 69. 
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TEACHING IN A DIFFERENT CULTURE 


Van Baal points out the difficulties of 
teaching in: a non-Western country. 
This is because “greater demands are 
made on it [the school], and it re- 
ceives less support.” 3 Regarding the 
demands: “In teaching non-Western 
children, the teacher has less occasion 
to refer back to what the children have 
learned at home.”* Thus, a Peace 
Corps. English teacher in Togo points 
out the irrelevance of a textbook sen- 
tence wherein “a nurse is pushing a 
pram across a zebra-crossing on her 
way home to afternoon tea.” 5 Cross- 
cultural communication presents ob- 
stacles to experienced teachers, even 
more so to the novice Peace Corps 
teacher. Three-quarters of all teachers 
enter the field without experience® (ex- 
cept the modicum given in training). 
Few people are more conscious of their 
inexperience than the Volunteers. “The 
first few weeks of teaching presented a 
whole set of problems not the least 
of which was that I had never taught 
before,” ” said a Volunteer. “We were 
uneasy; along with most of my col- 
leagues, I had never taught before. 
Teaching was a far cry from social 
work,” 8 wrote a Volunteer junior high 
school teacher from Afghanistan. Vol- 
unteers in West Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica did not feel fully qualified to teach 
in French and Spanish. 
The Volunteer teacher typically ar- 
rives in a host country with fairly 
3 Jan van Baal, “Education in Non-Western 
Countries,” International Review of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 10 (1964), pp. 1-2. 
4 Ibid. : 
5 Michael Saks, “Why Teach English,” 
Peace Corps Volunteer, Vol. 3 (August 1965), 
. 10. 

ý 5 Quarterly Statistical Summary, op. cit., 
. 159. 

i T Kressel, op. cit, p. 22. 
8 Pat Higgins Weeks, “A Teacher in Kabul,” 


Peace Corps Volunteer, Vol, 2 (January 1964), 
p. 12. 
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definite ideas about what constitutes a 
proper “educational style of life.” Not 
enough democracy! Rote. memoriza- 
tion! Antiquated syllabus! Having 
been trained to perceive the force of 
traditional and colonial culture upon 
their students, many teachers fail to 
realize that” they, too, are prisoners of 
their own culture. - 

Consider the :problem of EE 
discipline. .Probably the overwhelming 


pline problems:? However, particularly 
in the earlier programs, some serious 
incidents did arise. Women were espe- 
cially -susceptible to disciplinary prob- 
lems, particularly in communities un- 
accustomed to .having women in au- 
thority. There are indications that 
difficulties presented themselves to male 
teachers also, particularly in Africa. 
Volunteer teachers in Turkey also re- 
ported serious difficulties. It is difficult 
to assess the cause of these disturb- 
ances. Undoubtedly, some of the situa- 
tions can be traced to attempting Amer- 
ican classroom informality too soon 
with insufficient tact and without due 
regard for the authoritarian pattern 
which preceded the coming of the 
Volunteers. 


EXAMINATIONS, SYLLABI, AND 
Rote LEARNING 


Few topics evoke greater emotion 
from Peace Corps secondary teachers 
than “the syllabus.” The majority of 
Volunteers teach in countries which 
were formerly under colonial influence: 
Rigid syllabi are adhered to, and “ex- 
ternal” or nationwide examinations are 
administered. The teacher must direct 
his efforts toward these examinations, 
and “success” in the eyes of his, stu- 


9 Figures are not available on this subject. 
The author bases his statements upon a pos- 
sibly biased sample of returned Volunteers 
with whom he has conversed. 


dents and fellow teachers depends upon 
the number of his students who pass the 
examinations. As one observer noted: 


‘What they [the headmasters] like most of 


all, more than the go-go spirit and cheerful 
faces . . . is the number, the ever increas- 
ing number, of students taught by Peace 
Corps volunteers who pass the third- and 
fifth-form exams. This is where the payoff 
is.1° 


d e » eos a ; & 
majority of teachers do not have. disci- ` External” exams and rigid syllabi are 


usually ‘quite disconcerting to the Vol- 
unteer. The reasons are varied. First, 
America has a tradition of local control . 
over education; accordingly, central ` 
coritrol in the host country is somewhat 

distasteful.. Second, Americans are 

often convinced of the superiority of 

their.educational system over the Brit- 

ish and French ones. Third, the Vol- 

unteer teacher feels that the content of 

the syllabus is inappropriate. - Fourth, 

the Volunteer sometimes finds that he 

is not very knowledgeable about parts 

of the syllabus. Last, and most fre- 

quently mentioned by Volunteers, is the 

feeling that an inevitable result of the 

syllabus-examination syndrome is ‘rote ` 
learning, blind obedience to class 

notes, and disparagement of genuine 

scholarship. 

The last reason bears some discus- 
sion.: It is interesting to note that in 
countries not formerly under the sway 
of England or France, Volunteers also 
complain of rote learning. Indeed; even 
in the Philippines, Peace Corps officials 
and Volunteers indicate problems of 
memorization and lack of critical. think- 
ing** In Thailand, a college teacher 
expressed concern that many of his 
students “will graduate into influential 


10 Donovan McClure, “Sierra Leone,” Peace 
Corps Volunteer, Vol. 3 (March 1965), p.11. 
11 George Sullivan, The Story of the Peace 
Corps (New York: Fleet, 1964), p. 136. See 
also Hunt et al, Sociology in the Philippine 
Setting (Quezon City, The Philippines: Phoe- 


nix, 1963), p. 201. à 
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government and business positions with- 
out ever having their ideas fully criti- 
cized or challenged.” 2 One wonders, 
however, whether there is any necessary 
connection between syllabi and “‘ex- 
ternal” exams on the one hand and 
uncritical thinking on the other. Are 
we not dealing with educational pat- 
terns which, even in the absence of 
colonial experience, would in a funda- 
mental way “fit” the various cultures? 

Americans thrive on controversy. 
Yet this value. to which we attach such 


high priotity is perceived negatively in ` 


many cultures. An American librarian 
in Burma told how, upon advising an 
educated Burmese woman that she 
“ought to-have the experience of read- 
ing books on the same subject by recog- 


nized authorities of diverse views,” the’ 


woman slowly put her hand to her 
throat and said, in some distress, “How 
disturbing!’"* This is not to say that 
controversy: and critical examination of 
issues is completely ‘absent, but it has 
not. yet -become institutionalized in the 


academic realm to-the extent that it is in 


the United States.1* Traditional so- 
cieties give considerable weight to as- 
cribed status. Age alone is usually 
sufficient to warrant deference from 
- one’s students. 
would be no more appropriate to chal- 
lenge their teacher’s opinion than it 
would be to. argue with their parents. 
Thus, in demanding controversy, doubt, 
and discovery in the classroom, the 
Peace Corps -teacher finds himself in 
direct confrontation, not with a syllabus 


12 Clark Neher, “Aspects of Westernization,” 
Peace Corps Volunteer, Vol. 2 (October 1964), 
p. 19. 

13 Paul Bixler, “A Librarian In Asia,” 
Teachers College Records, Vol. 65 (December 
1963), p. 240. (There are no Volunteers in 
Burma.) 

14 One notable exception is debating, an 
activity among-peers. Volunteers report that 
debating provides some of their most lively 
and humorous experiences at school. 
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To many students, it 


- but with the very essence of an alien 


culture. 

Syllabi and standard public examina- 
tions need not necessarily be sources 
of difficulty. The author, who has 


- worked with students preparing for 


School Certificate examinations, could 
find neither proscriptions nor prescrip- 
tions regarding kow one is to teach 
the syllabus. That one must empha- 


- size high examination results is indeed 


true. However, the roads to examina- 


‘tion success are many. ‘There are no 


barriers to the substitution of discovery 


- for rote‘learning other than the skills, 


tact, -and sensitivity of the teacher. 
Other things being equal, the Volunteer 
is in a better‘ position than his counter- 
part, to bring about changes. As an 
outsider to the system, his students’ 
expectations: of his behavior may not 
be well. defined. — 


A: Dirrerent KIND oF TEACHER 


` The Volunteer in a foreign classroom, 
consciously or unconsciously, is an 
agent of social change. To the extent 
that he-is successful in bringing about 
fundamental shifts in his students’ 
mode of thinking through new teaching . 
methodology, he leaves behind him 
seeds of antitraditionalism, a few of 
which may grow and eventually bear 
fruit. Many teachers feel that changes 
along these lines have occurred during 
their tour of 'duty.+® Thus, a Volunteer 


‘in the Far East reports: 


Gradually the students learned that I truly 
wanted their own original opinions and 
ideas and soon discussion became more 
lively. I was thrilled the first time a 
student raised his hand while I was lectur- 
ing, and said: “Mr. Clark, I would like to 
disagree with your last idea.” 11 

15 That examination. results are often the 
sole griteria for allocation of rewards is un- 
fortunate, but that is another matter. 

16No data based upon evaluation ‘research 
is available on. this point. 

17 Neher, of. cit., p. 20. 
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A teacher in Afghanistan wrote: 


_ Most of the students have a great fear 
of attempting anything beyond the rigid 
structure of the textbook. . . . But oc- 
casionally, a student would catch a spark 
and amaze me with her progress.?8 


A former teacher in Ethiopia referring 
to changes brought about by his two 
years of teaching said: “They can 
think; they can do reasoning questions; 
they found out that the textbook was 
not always the gospel.” 1° 

There is always the chance that a 
Volunteer’s behavior will place him in 
disfavor with his colleagues and supe- 
riors. Two circumstances can be iden- 
tified which may bring this about. The 
Volunteer may boast to those around 
him of the superiority of his methods 
over the traditional ones or some of 
his students may begin to act in the 
presence of local teachers much as they 
do with Peace Corps teachers. While 
the former has undoubtedly occurred 
and is avoidable, the latter circum- 
stance is inevitable, given the contin- 
uous presence of teachers in a par- 
ticular location. ' 

The Volunteer teacher can be and 
often is a threat to the established order 
in other ways as well. He typically 
takes a deep interest in his students as 
human beings. Being interested in the 
“whole man,” he tries to foster personal 
relationships beyond the confines of the 
classroom. 
Sahara Africa told the author: “At first, 
they were shy about paying a social 
visit to their teacher, but before long, 
it became difficult to keep them away.” 
Many Volunteers visit their students’ 
homes. A teacher in the Ivory Coast 
told of a visit to one of his students. . 


“He lives in a mud hut where he shares a 
pallet to sleep on, a table, a single chair, 


18 Weeks, op. cit. 
18 From a conversation with a returned 
Volunteer. 


A Volunteer from sub-. 


and a lamp. . . . There is also a single little 
stove, on which he cooks his rice.” 20 


Teachers have even seen to it that their 
students get needed medical attention. 
Considerable mutual affection often de- 
velops between the Volunteer and his 
students. 

Volunteers can point to various tan- 
gible or semitangible changes that they 
brought about at their schools. School 
libraries have been started, expanded, 
or improved. Science rooms have been 
fashioned. School newspapers. have 
been started. Softball has been intro- 
duced. The audio-lingual method has 


. been adopted. Lessons have been given 


in radio and photography. Scout 
groups have been formed. Music and 
handicrafts clubs have been started. 
Teams have been coached to victory. 
Failures are less often heard about, but 
they also exist. Some Volunteers had 
difficulty in winning acceptance for 
their clubs or in getting money for a 
library project. In general, however, 
Volunteers participate in the total life 
of their school, and can point with 
pride to many accomplishments. The 
kind of enthusiasm which the Volunteer 
displays in the classroom, in extramural 
activities, and in personal relationships 
with his students is not always appreci- 
ated in countries where it is the pattern 
for teachers to meet only the bare 
minimal requirements of their jobs. 


MEETING A REAL NEED 


One expectation of the Peace Corps 
teacher elicits maximal consensus among 
Volunteers, Peace Corps, and host coun- 
tries—namely, that. the teacher should 
meet a genuine need for his job skills 
in the host country. This is consistent 
with the Peace Corps purpose of help- 
ing countries to meet their “needs for 


20 Meg Milmore, “Facing Reality in Foreign 
Classrooms,” The Educational Forum, Vol. 28 
(January 1964), pp. 161-162. 
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trained manpower.” Nevertheless, some 
teachers have been faced with highly 
unstructured situations, and occasion- 
ally found that their assistance was not 
needed. The Philippine case, although 
unique in scale, is illustrative. The 
Philippines, unlike most Afro-Asian na- 
tions, does not have a shortage of 
teachers. Yet some five hundred Volun- 
teers were assigned to schools through- 
out the archipelago as “Educational 
Aides” in primary schools. It was 
thought that they might assist in raising 
the quality of English-teaching by serv- 
ing as English-speaking models; in ad- 
dition they might help in science in- 
struction.24_ Teachers in the field, how- 
ever, found that their supervisors and 
colleagues did not have any clear idea 
of why they were there. Some Volun- 
teers were seen as status symbols who 
were not expected to do much work. 
Others were viewed not so much as 
workers, but as guests to be wined and 
dined. They were regarded as friends 
on a good-will mission. The host coun- 
try clearly did not look upon the Volun- 
teers as “trained manpower.” °? In an- 
other Asian country, Volunteers posted 
to an agricultural college found upon 
arrival that they were not needed; they 
were later transferred to other posts. 


21 More teachers (about 40 per cent) teach 
English than any other subject. The second 
largest number teach physics, biology, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and general science and 
comprise between 21 per cent and 26 per cent 
of all teachers. (Derived from Quarterly 
Statistical Summary, op. cit, pp. 69 and 91- 
114, These percentages must be regarded 
only as approximations because Peace Corps 
statistics refer to the Volunteer’s skill, not 
the subject he actually teaches.) 

22 Based on Lawrence H. Fuchs, “Philip- 
pines,” Peace Corps Volunteer, Vol. 1 (June 
1963), pp. 11-12, plus conversations with 
Filipinos. The situation has since improved. 
“Co-teachers” have replaced “Educational 
Aides,” and less emphasis is being placed on 
primary education. See Peace Corps Volun- 
teer, Vol. 3 (October 1965), pp. 11-25, on 
this point. 
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Some Volunteer teachers found that 
their assigned duties utilized only a 
portion of a normal work week. An 
English teacher in Iran wrote that he 
and a fellow teacher “no longer have 
any idle hours. Joe has taken on the 
teaching of first aid. . . . I teach Eng- 
lish in Rasht two mornings per week, 
and maintain English and French clubs 
for interested students.”? To a for- 
mer Pakistan Volunteer, “the unstruc- 
tured job is a challenge, forcing you 
to be flexible and to adapt to each new 
situation as it arises.” °% To others, it 
may mean insecurity. An amorphous 
job structure can also mean opportunity 
for innovation. A university teacher 
in an African country happily reported 
that 


in the absence of organization many of us 
had practically unlimited freedom in what 
and how we were to teach, and we made 
up our courses as we went along according 
to what materials were available and our 
sense of what the students needed.”® 


Despite some transfers and job diffi- 
culties, the evidence is overwhelming 
that Volunteer teachers are meeting a 
real need. It is no accident that nearly 
50 per cent of all Volunteer teachers 
are teaching in sub-Sahara Africa,?° 
where the average illiteracy rate in 1962 
was between 80 per cent and 85 per 
cent, and where only three out of every 
hundred children can look forward 
to receiving a secondary education.?’ 


23 Robert J. Burkhardt, Jr., “Iran,” Peace 
Corps Volunteer, Vol 1 (May 1963), p. 6. 

24 Letter from Elizabeth Chalmers, in the 
Third Annual Peace Corps Report (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964), p. 27. 

25 David Schickele, “When the Right Hand 
Washes the Left,” Peace Corps Volunteer, 
Vol. 3 (February 1965), p. 17. 

_ Puarterly Statistical Summary, op. cit, 
p. 69. 

27 Address by H. E. Mr. F. Dieng, Minister 
of National Education, Senegal, in Meeting of 
Ministers of Education of African Countries 
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More than 80 per cent of all Volunteers 
in Africa are teachers. In Malawi, 
between 1962 and 1965 the number of 
secondary school students increased 
from 2,000 to 7,600. Almost none of 
this expansion would have occurred 
without Peace Corps teachers." In 
Cameroon, the infusion of Peace Corps 
-Volunteers permitted the doubling of 
secondary school enrollment and the 
opening of new schools. In Ethiopia, 
Volunteers comprise approximately one- 
third of all secondary teachers in the 
country. An education advisor to the 
United, States Agency for International 
` Development (AID) Mission in Ni- 
geria wrote: 

Many of the secondary schools may have 


been forced to close because of the acute 
shortage of teachers except for hundreds 


of Peace Corps volunteers. It is not un- ` 


usual to find a secondary school with a 
British principal and a teaching staff of 
four Peace Corps volunteers, two Com- 
monwealth expatriates, and two Nigerians.?9 


Measurable contributions of “trained 
manpower” are being made by Volun- 
. teers in all seventeen African countries 
where they. teach. In the Far East— 
Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thai- 
Jand—the emphasis is also on education, 


+ with. teachers comprising about 80 per 


cent of all Volunteers. In mainland 
Malaysia, which recently instituted free 
universal. education up to the age of 
fifteen, the Peace Corps has supplied. 
over 75 per cent of all graduate mathe- 
matics and. science teachers who entered 
the school systém during the past three 
years. In Thailand, Volunteers are 
helping :to redress an urban-rural im- 





Participating in the Implementation of the 
-Addis Ababa Plan, Final Report (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1962), p. 47. 

28 Peace Corps Fiscal Year 1966 Con- 
gressional Presentation (Washington, JQ.C.: 


U.S: Government Printing Office, April 1965), 


p. 8 
29 Edmund A. Ford, “Letter from Nigeria,” 
School Life, Vol. 47 (November 1964), p. 8. 


balance by preparing provincial stu- 
dents for university entrance. In the 
Philippines, the coteacher cluster ap- 
proach is helping to halt what Philip- 
pine sociologists have called “a dilution 
of the quality of education.” 5° There 
are fewer Peace Corps teachers in Latin 
America, North Africa, the Near East, 
and South Asia—less than one-third 
are in education—but there, also, Vol- 
unteers are meeting real educational 
needs. A clear pattern emerges. If 
helping to meet the needs of developing 
countries for trained manpower in edu- 
cation is equated with success, then 
Peace Corps teacher programs have 
been eminently successful. 


Tue QUALITY or TEACHING 


It might be argued, however, that it 
is insufficient merely to provide large 
numbers of teachers; they must be 
qualified teachers as well. There are no! 
“hard” data available regarding Peace. 
Corps teacher performance. Research 
groups under Peace Corps contract 
did, however, undertake general evalua- 
tions of the first teacher programs in 
Ghana and Nigeria. The Nigéria study 
concluded: 


The fact that over one-third of the volun- 
teers say they are no better than “fair”. 
and the fact that the field staff, inter- 
viewers, and volunteers themselves feel 
they are able to distinguish the “very good” 
from the “not so good” indicate that there 
is room for improvement in teaching ef- 
fectiveness.+ 


The Ghana evaluation reported that the 
Volunteers 


were competent teachers who were com- 
mitted to their jobs, knew their subject 


30 Hunt, et al, op. cit, p. 216. See also 
pp. 210-212. fA 

31 Stanley Lichtenstein and Paul Spector, 
A. Study of Peace Corps Teachers in Nigeria, 
Final Report (Washington, D.C.: International 
Research Institute of the American Institute 
for Research, 1964), p. 111. 
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matter and liked their students. . . . Their 
high commitment to the teaching job was 
a major component of their fine perform- 
ance,5? 


At Peace Corps conferences in each 
- country, Volunteers were asked if their 
“work” had made a “contribution” to 
the “development” of the host country. 
About 85 per cent of those who de- 
` scribed their job as “teacher” replied 
positively. The nature of the con- 
tribution was not specified. However, 
it is likely that altered attitudes and 
contributions to new modes of thinking 
would be mentioned frequently. Host- 
country evaluators, however, would di- 
rect their attention to the Volunteer’s 
examination results. Even with such 
results it is difficult to make meaningful 
comparisons with host-country nation- 
als because of the performance-related 
variables which cannot be controlled. 
Subjective evaluations of teachers’ per- 
formance are made both by Peace Corps 
representatives and by local head- 
masters or other superiors. The ma- 
jority of headmasters report that Vol- 
unteer teachers are more enthusiastic 


- in terms of the total life of the school. 


Only a minority note the Volunteer’s 
contribution in fostering the decline of 
rote learning. Ratings by Peace Corps 
representatives indicate that teachers 
are performing well in their jobs. 

The new nations are very conscious 
of quality in educational matters. Yet, 
requests for additional teachers con- 
tinue to flow into Washington. In 
Nigeria, plans are underway to boost 
the number of Volunteers in teacher- 
training institutions to over a hundred. 
Ghana, despite rather strained relations 
with the United States, has requested 


32 M. Brewster Smith, Peace Corps Teachers 
in Ghana, Final Report (Berkeley, Calif.: 
Institute of Human Development, University 
of California, 1964), pp. i and 142. 

33 According to Dr. Robert Krug, Research 
Division, Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 
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an expansion of the present teacher 
program. One would assume from such 
reports that Volunteers are at least 
doing acceptable jobs, as viewed by the 
countries in which they serve. All in 
all, one has the general feeling that . 
inexperienced college graduates with 
commitment and enthusiasm are per- 
forming as well as if not better than ex- 
perienced but often unmotivated host- 
country teachers.** 


Tue TEACHER’S COMMUNITY ROLE 


Probably no issue has generated 
greater controversy between teachers in 
the field and Peace Corps than that of 
the community role of the teacher. 
That the Peace Corps feels that the 
teacher’s role goes beyond that of merely 
“doing a job” can be seen from R. Sar- 
gent Shriver’s remarks in 1962: 


We have sent five hundred teachers over- 
seas. .. . We brought one of them back 
because he refused to participate in the 
social and recreational life of Nigeria. 
He wanted only to be a teacher. But we’re 
not sending people overseas who want to 
be only teachers... . A teacher whose 
role is restricted to the classroom is like a 
fighter with one hand tied behind his back. 
Our Peace Corps teachers must be human 
beings who participate in the full life of a 
foreign country.®5 


Volunteers have been divided on the 
Shriver position, the most vigorous op- 
position coming from teachers in Africa, 
particularly those in earlier programs. 


24In a discussion of Peace Corps teachers 
overseas, R. Freeman Butts expresses con- 
cern about the quality of their teaching. The 
author, like Butts, sees a need for “careful 
studies of teacher effectiveness,” American 
Education in International Development (New 
York: Harper, 1963), p. 79. ‘The criteria 
of effectiveness, however, vary according to 
the goals of educators, Peace Corps, and 
hostcountry nationals. 

35 Paulene Madow (ed.), The Peace Corps 
(New York: H. W. Wilson, 1964), pp. 62-63, 
quoting Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. 28 
(April 1962). 
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Their views include the following points: 
My students have first priority; teach- 
ing is a full-time job; ** my contribution 
to this country is the job I perform, 
and I am not here to make friends and 
influence people for propaganda pur- 
poses.27 Such Volunteers cast a dis- 
paraging eye upon community involve- 
ment and school-vacation projects (es- 
pecially those involving manual labor). 
The opposite view is typified by an 
India Volunteer who wrote: 


To have functioned well within the uni- 
versity is admirable. . . . For the university 
this seems to be enough, but for the volun- 
teer there always lurks the suspicion that 
some vague Peace Corps ideal demands . . 

something more than doing well the mun- 
dane professional duties that some of us 
will do the rest of our lives in the U.S.38 


Many teachers have gone beyond their 
professional duties to lead or to take 
part in hundreds of special projects— 
usually together with local nationals.%° 
Day camps have been organized; roads 
have been built; literacy classes have 
been taught; classrooms have been con- 
structed; inoculation campaigns have 
been carried out; a satellite tracking 
station is nearly completed; and in- 
service training courses have been con- 
ducted. Expectedly, some vacation 


` 86 The modal number of hours a Volunteer 

spends on preparation, lecturing, and grading 
is estimated to be between 40 and 45 hours 
per week during the second year; it is higher 
during the first year. However, school holi- 
days are far more frequent in most countries 
than in the United States. 

37 Both the Ghana and Nigeria reports 
bring out this position. While it is not 
possible to say what fraction of teachers held 
(or hold) these views, all indications are that 
it is substantial. 

38 Larry Godfrey, “Graduate Students in 
India Got Out and Dug,” Peace Corps Volun- 
teer, Vol. 1 (May 1963), p. 21. 

39 Volunteers are allowed 45 days vacation 
per tour of duty. Additional vacation time 
(sometimes as much as two months per year) 
is to be utilized in productive endeavors. 
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projects go sour. Latrine-building proj- 
ects are notorious failures. But .suc- 
cess does appear to be the: dominant 
pattern. . 


DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
COMMUNITY ROLE 


An attempt will now be made: to 
place the issue of the teacher’s com- 
munity role in broader perspective. 
There seems to be a consensus among 
social scientists that sustained economic 
growth (development) in preindustrial 
societies requires that traditional social 
institutions be transformed into new - 
ones. Accordingly, many Peace Corps 
policy-makers and administrators view 
the Volunteers primarily as catalysts 
of institutional change, and only sec- 
ondarily as purveyors of skills.*°° They 
emphasize the Volunteer’s impact on 
the community more than his classroom 
role. 

On the other hand: the somewhat 
blandly expressed purposes of the Peace 
Corps—to meet the needs of interested 
countries for “trained manpower” and 
to foster mutual understanding—make 
no reference to development, much less 
to the development of new social in- 
stitutions. This first purpose tends to 
be reinforced by Peace. Corps recruiters, 
who often reassure applicants that as 
long as they can perform their job well, 
the Peace Corps is interested in their 
application. Is it any wonder, then, 
that many teachers see no contradiction 
between the indicated purposes of ‘the 
Peace Corps and just “doing one’s 
job”? Apparently, the- belief that 
teachers, at least ideally, should ‘be 
community-development workers has 
not been instilled into the individual 


40 Charles Peters, for example, emphasizes 
the Volunteer’s role in diffusing culture which 
values “substance” into cultures which value 
“form.” See “The Relevance of the Peace 
Corps,” Peace Corps Volunteers, Vol. 3 
(September 1965). ; 
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Volunteer. If, however, the teacher’s 
role were viewed explicitly within the 
context of socioeconomic development 
and if such a role definition were sup- 
ported by a rephrased statement of 
Peace Corps purposes and altered re- 
cruitment themes, teachers would be 
_ compelled to look beyond the classroom 
to attdin “success.” 

‘In this regard, the following ideas 
are worth noting: 

(1) The school does not exist apart 
from its sociocultural matrix. Particu- 
larly at the primary level, but at the 
secondary level* as well, the probabil- 
ity that new concepts in the schools 
will “take” increases with the degree 
of reinforcement and legitimation re- 
ceived from the family and community. 
Hence, a teacher’s effectiveness requires 
that active support be given to the 
other side of the coin—social change in 
the community as a whole. 

(2) McClelland, after many years of 
< studying sociopsycHological aspects of 
economic development, concludes that 
the chief value associated with eco- 
nomic progress is a popular need for 
achievement, which roughly means “a 
_ spontaneously expressed desire to do 

something well.for its own sake.”#? The 
schools provide one means of promoting 
what McClelland calls a “national 
‘achievement mystique.” Specifically, 


41 About. 19 per cent of all teachers are in 
‘primary education. 69 per cent are classified 
as secondary teachers. More than 7 per cent 
are vocational, physical, and adult education 
teachers, and more than 5 per cent are teach- 
ing at the university level. Concealed within 
the secondary education category, however, 
is an unspecified number of teachers in 
teacher-training institutions. Calculated from 
Quarterly Statistical Summary, op. cit., p. 69. 

42 David McClelland, “Changing Values for 
Progress,” Education and the Development of 
Nations, ed. Hobart W. Burns (Syracuse, 
N-Y., n.d.), pp. 62-63. -A full treatment of 
these ideas is given in David McClelland, The 
. Achieving Society (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Noftrand, 1962). 


‘this can be done, according to McClel- 


land, both in the classroom (as by 
introducing stories with achievement 
angles) and outside the classroom (as 
in competitive sports). Teachers can 
spread, and stimulate their colleagues 
to spread, the “achievement mystique” 
through appropriately designed adult 
education classes in the community. 
Maximum effectiveness along these lines 
cannot be attained by the Peace Corps 
teacher without some “immersion” into 
the local culture. 

(3) The teacher can act as cata- 
lyst in initiating activities which fos- 
ter “other-directedness,” another factor 
McClelland has tentatively identified 
as growth-promoting. ‘“Other-directed- 
ness” refers to the shifting of loyalties 
from narrow kin or village groups 
toward a larger collectivity (the “gen- 
eralized other”) from which new ideas 
and norms can be furnished to a so- 
ciety.“ This shift can be encouraged 
by promoting group participation in 
setting and attaining achievement goals. 
Hence, an emphasis should be placed 
on setting up various voluntary organi- 
zations such as interest clubs and child- 
ren’s camps and encouraging activities 
such as plays and clean-up drives. 

(4) Female teachers,** to whatever 
extent possible, should promote com- 
munity women’s.organizations, the ob- 
ject being to draw women out of their’ 
homes to facilitate exposure to new 
norms necessary for modern society. 
As McClelland points out, women are 
“the carriers” of traditional culture to 
future generations, and “no country has 
yet sustained a long period of rapid 
economic growth that has not also 
emancipated its women.” * Unfortu- 
nately, women Peace Corps teachers are 


43 Ibid., p. 71. 

44 Based on p. 15 of Quarterly Statistical 
Journal, op. cit., the author estimates that 
about 40 per cent of all teachers are female. 

45 McClelland, op. cit, p. 64. 7 
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sometimes assigned to teach male stu- 
dents, and they typically feel that sex 
barriers do not permit. the kind of 
‘contact which would increase their 
effectiveness. 

(5) Lastly, Peace Coips teachers can 
` help to weaken development-retarding 
attitudes toward manual labor. The 
ptoblem was set forth succinctly in a 
statement by a French professor: -` 


For most urban and rural 
‘Africa, school represents above all a means 
of entering the elite class of the civil serv- 
ice. Even in the deepest bush, everyone 
knows that the official with clean hands 
makes a nice income without hard work.‘$ 


In the words of Eric Ashby: “It is 
virtually impossible for him [the Afri- 
can graduate] to remain in close sym- 
pathy with the great- mass of his fellow 
countrymen.” ** The teacher who lives 
modestly and does not hesitate to in- 

46 Rene Dumont, “If. Your Sister Goes to 
School, Your Next Meal Will Be Your Foun- 
tain Pen,” Education and Nation-Building in 
Africa, ed. L. G. Cowan et al. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965), p. 257, trans- 


lated from Rene Dumont,: L'Afrique. noire est 


mal partie (Paris, 1962). 

41 Eric Ashby, African Universities and 
Western Tradition (Cambridge, Mass.: Hat- 
vard University Press, 1964); p. 101. 


children in i 
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dulge in manual labor—in spite of his 
origin and education—is a rather 
strange animal to his hosts.” 
living embodiment of a “work ethic,” 
the teacher makes abundantly. clear 
that the path to progress is paved, not 
only with intellect but with sweat as 
well. l 


CONCLUSION 


Within a “development” framework, 
the propaganda charge sounds some- 
what. hollow, and only “doing one’s job” 
sounds rather weak. At ‘the same time, 
that vague “something more” which the 
idealist wants to contribute gains sub- 
stance. Urider the rubric of “develop- 


> ment,” the teacher’ s efforts in the class- 


room with his students, in the school 
with his colleagues, and in the com- 
munity.with the people he serves take 
on a new and integrated relevance. 
Social change can be-an extremely slow 
and frustrating process. The nearly five 
thousand Volunteer teachers in forty- 
four aspiring nations are but actors ‘on 
the stage of an imperfect world and 


must of ‘necessity accept imperfect — 


solutions. A new.order is not yet with 
us, and harmony is a long way’ off, if, 
indeed, it can ever be attained. 


As the. 


The Overseas Staff 


By Lewis H. BUTLER 


ABSTRACT: In each country where Volunteers serve, a Peace 
Corps Director and his staff are responsible for the program. 
They must work with the host government to determine how 
‘many Volunteers can best fill the country’s needs, doing what 
jobs, where and how. They must provide the Volunteers with 
leadership without infringing on the responsibilities of local 
officials or the Volunteers’ freedom and capacity for independ- 
ent action, upon which the Peace Corps success depends. To 
fill these staff jobs, the Peace Corps usually has looked outside 
government and to the returned Volunteers and, with consider- 
able success and some failures, has created a noncareer over- 
seas service of remarkably diverse talents and experience. 





- Lewis H. Butler, A.B., LL.B., is a San. Francisco attorney, He practiced corporate 
law for ten years, serving as Chairman of the California State Bar Committee on Legal 
Aid and in various other civic capacities, before going to Malaysia with the Peace Corps 
in 1961 as Deputy Director. He was Director for Malaysia, 1963-1964. Since return- 
ing to law practice he has served as a Peace Corps consultant, evaluating the teaching 
programs in Nigeria and Somalia, and is participating in a privately financed program 
to combat chronic unemployment among minority groups. 
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N American tourist happening on a 

sign “Peace Corps Office” in some 
foreign capital may discover a kind of 
Peace Corps citizen he has not heard 
about. This citizen is not a Volunteer, 
but an employee of the United States 
government. He is an administrator 
rather than a teacher, nurse, or com- 
munity developer. He does not work 
under the supervision of citizens of the 
country, but serves on an American 
staff consisting of a Director’ and up 
to twelve others, including at least one 
doctor, in a ratio of about one staff 
person for every thirty to fifty Volun- 
teers. He is usually married, with chil- 
dren. Asked what he was “in real life,” 
he will answer teacher, lawyer, govern- 
ment servant, doctor, businessman, 
journalist, or any of thirty other oc- 
cupations. As of 1965 there is a one- 
in-three chance that he will say he was a 
Peace Corps Volunteer before, serving 
on the same continent and about half 
the time in the same country. But 
pushed to describe his present job, he 
—sometimes she—may have difficulty, 
possibly mumbling something about 
working with local officials and support- 
ing the Volunteers, who do not appear 
to need it. 


Way Have A STAFF? 


Why an overseas staff? Its very 
existence would seem to compromise the 
original philosophy of the Peace Corps, 
which saw the American tendency to 
promote American programs, conceived 
and directed by Americans, as one of the 
great failings of our overseas effort. The 
Peace Corps was to be an instrument of 
self-help, sending Volunteers as workers, 
not advisers, to be supervised by people 
of the host country in jobs that that 
country, not the United States, wanted 

1 Initially the title “Peace Corps Representa- 


tive” was used, but in most countries this has 
‘been changed to “Peace Corps Director.” 


to fill. Also the Peace Corps was to be 
less an operating agency than a conduit 
through which manpower would flow 
into efforts sponsored and supported by 
independent American agencies. Thus, 
the first community-development Vol- 
unteers went to Colombia under the 
auspices of the Co-operative for Ameri- 
can Relief Everywhere (CARE). Other 
groups were placed under university. 
sponsorship. With this sound ap- 
proach, why not limit the Peace Corps 
as a government agency to selecting and 
training Volunteers, delivering them 
overseas in response to requests from 
foreign governments, giving some other 
agency enough money to pay them an 
allowance for two years, and sending 
them a ticket back to the United States 
when their tour is over? 

This is, in fact, about the way the 
British equivalent of the Peace Corps 
operates. The members of the British 
Voluntary Service Overseas (VSO) are 
assigned to their jobs by officials of the 
country where they are working and 
paid by them. To the extent, rather 
limited, that they get official assistance 
from their countrymen it is furnished 
through existing British organizations, 
usually the semiautonomous cultural and 
educational agency, the British Council. 
They do a good job. 

In contrast, the Peace Corps now has 
between 250 and 300 staff members 
overseas. Is this just the outgrowth of 
bureaucracy? I think not. Using 
manpower well is, perhaps, the most 
complex task facing the developing na- 
tions, not to mention our own.- It 
depends on human variables, not on 
capital investment or machines. ` And 
when the manpower is the kind that, 
at its best, the Peace Corps has— 
self-propelled pragmatists who can be- 
come instruments of imperceptible but 
far-reaching change—no one knows 
much about how best to direct its 
energies. It is at best an experiment, 
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to which the nations involved and the 
Peace Corps must both be parties. 

As an example, science teachers are 
desperately needed all over the develop- 
ing world. In contrast to community- 
development workers, whose jobs are 
clearly experimental, they would seem 
to fall into a well-understood job cate- 
gory which would assure their use to 
good advantage without any participa- 
tion by a Peace Corps staff. But 
assuming an apparently equal need for 
a science teacher in two schools, which 
is to be selected? One school is a well- 
established secondary college and is the 
choice of the country’s education offi- 
cials, some of whom probably graduated 
from it. (Most VSO’s in my experience 
have been assigned to such schools.) 
The school officials may well be able to 
hire a science teacher, expatriate or 
local, on contract, but would prefer to 
fill their vacancy with a free Peace 
Corps teacher. The other school is 
new and in-a rural area, with an ener- 
getic young Principal who wants to 
build closer ties between school and 
community to produce leaders who will 
one day return to the rural areas. He 
wants a teacher who will work with 
him toward this end. Someone’ rep- 
resenting the Peace Corps needs to dis- 
cuss with the education officials whether 
this latter assignment will not better 
serve the purposes of the country as 
well as the Peace Corps. 

This is only part of a larger EE 
Filling established jobs often may not 
be the best way to apply the talents 
of the Volunteers to the needs of the 
nation. If vocational education is 
needed, it may be far more effective 


to provide on-the-job instruction in’ 


existing work situations, such as back- 
yard truck repair, than to fill teaching 
vacancies in traditional and outmoded 
vocational schools. To produce a pro- 
gram of on-the-job teaching will require 
the joint efforts of the Peace Corps 


staff, who know the potential and limi- 
tations of the Volunteers, and of rep- 
resentatives of government and industry 
in the country who must decide what 
will meet their needs and what their 
priorities are. 

The examples multiply indefinitely, 
particularly in rural development. 
Should the Volunteer concentrate on 
building structures, such as bridges and 
schools, or on community organiza- 
tions, such as a marketing co-operative? 


- What should the Volunteer’s position 


be in relation to his local counterpart 
and to administrative officials in the 
area? How much support will he need - 
in supplies and material from the re- 
gional government? Should he be re- 
placed at the end of his tour? The 
Volunteer can resolve many such ques- 
tions himself, but sometimes obstacles 
and issues arise with which he cannot 
deal. These are the responsibility of 
the staff. 

Beyond this is a more basic concern 
—leadership. An organization that sets 
out to channel ideals into action cannot 
delegate to others the task of renewing 
those ideals and defining its purposes. 
While the Peace Corps can look to the 
host countries and to American univer- 
sities and other agencies for adminis- 
trative support and invaluable advice 
and professional guidance for the Vol- 
unteers, that is not enough. Volunteers 
need to be reminded of why they are 
there and why their jobs are so signifi- 
cant when the apparent results are so 
limited. It is a problem not of manage- 
ment but of inspiration. One outstand- 
ing Volunteer in Africa, resourceful and 
completely self-reliant, put it simply: 
“We need someone to personify the 
Peace Corps.” 


THE STAFF Jos 


When the Peace Corps was launched 
there was no time and little inclination 
to prepare a detailed job description for 
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the overseas staff. With unforeseeable 
problems to cope with in widely differ- 
ing countries and circumstances, the 
staff needed broad discretion. Thus, 
Director Sargent Shriver wrote to the 
staff, as the first groups of Volunteers 
were settling in overseas in 1961: “I 
hope that an unusual degree of respon- 
sibility will be assumed by the Peace 
Corps Representatives [Directors] and 
that they will make many decisions in 
the field.’ 

Consistent with this approach, the 
official guidelines for the staff are few. 
The head of the Peace Corps in each 
country is looked on as the personal 
representative of the Director in Wash- 
ington, responsible to him and to the 
United States Ambassador in the coun- 
try. He has “primary responsibility 
for all Peace Corps relationships with 
the host country as well as the entire 
range of Peace Corps activities.” These 
include “program development, opera- 
tions and analysis... in particular 

. field negotiation and coordina- 
` tion.” As to personnel, “he will oversee 
and be ultimately responsible for the 
behavior, well-being, work performance 
and conduct of the Peace Corps Volun- 
teers.” And he “must provide imagina- 
tion and ingenuity necessary to retain 
the freshness and uniqueness of the 
Peace Corps and keep its objectives 
clear and its organization appropriately 
modest.” ? 


2The necessity for this was never better 
illustrated than when a coup d'etat in one 
country left the Peace Corps Director dealing 
with a government not recognized by the 
United States. After wiring Washington con- 
cerning what was happening, he went ahead 
with his normal operations, and eventually 
the United States recognized the new govern- 
ment. Later, in commending the staff in that 
country for its performance, Director Shriver 
said, in effect, “You were there, we weren’t, 
and we were relying on you. We don’t want 
global policies that may not apply in a par- 
ticular situation.” 

3 Peace Corps Interim Policy Directive 4.6. 


What does the staff, in fact, do in 
carrying out these responsibilities? To 
generalize is impossible, but a review 
of what might happen in a day overseas 
will give some idea of the job. 

The overseas Director probably lives 
in a comfortable middle-class house in 
the national capital, since that is where 
the principal offices of the host govern- 
ment are located. His neighbors usu- 
ally are local people, perhaps second- 
level civil servants or young business 
and professional men, and when he 
leaves the country he will still corre- 
spond with a few of them. He has break- 
fast from a kitchen equipped with a re- 
frigerator. Probably there are one or 
more servants in the house—depending 
on the size of the family, on food and 
water problems, and particularly on his 
and his wife’s ideas about how important 
a modest standard of living is in their 
relationships with the Volunteers and 
with people of the country. On the way, 
he may. drop his children at school, 
either one attended by local children or 
an American school, that choice deter- 
mined largely by the local language of 
instruction and, again, the family’s 
attitude.* Then he goes on to the office, 
pushing through traffic in the small 
European car that he bought in 
the country. Usually he drives an 
American-made, United States govern- 
ment-owned utility vehicle, probably a 
van, carryall or jeep, without insignia 
except possibly a small “Peace Corps” 
written on the door. Chances are it is 


*The education allowance is the only one 
of the special government overseas allowances 
received by Peace Corps staff. In my opinion 
it is often unjustified, particularly for ele- 
mentary-age school children in countries, such 
as former British colonies, where good Eng- 
lish-medium local schools are available. To 
send the children to an American or other 
expatriate school under those circumstances 
deprives the children, and it deprives the 
parents of what may be their best opportunity 


to become part of the community. š 
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conspicuous by its size and style and 
hard to get serviced. He probably pre- 
fers to use his own car.® 

The office may be located in space 
provided by the government of the 
country “because it gives specific, con- 
crete proof of our desire and willingness 
to work as closely as possible alongside 
host country citizens, and in accordance 
with their wishes.” © Or if such an 
arrangement is impossible, it is at least 
separate from the Embassy and other 
United States agencies. The office staff 
includes a bookkeeper, a secretary, and 
perhaps an all-purpose clerk, all citizens 
of the country (referred .to as “locals” 
in condescending United States gov- 
ernment jargon), and an American 
secretary. 

Turning to his work the overseas 
Director finds a pile of papers. There 
are five or six letters from Volunteers— 
one, from a chronic complainer, attack- 
ing the prohibition on Volunteers buy- 
ing cars and another from a new arrival 
saying he is pleased with his assign- 
ment. The Embassy has delivered a 
few telegrams, signed as always “Dean 
Rusk,” notifying him that requests for 
Volunteers for training next summer 
are due in two weeks, that Volunteer 
George Jankowski will return in three 
days from Peace Corps-paid emergency 
leave in the United States (his father 
died), and that the fourth-quarter bud- 
get allotment is so much. Washington 
also wants more details on a Volunteer 
sent home by the staff for poor perform- 
ance on the job and for openly criti- 
cizing his school. (The Principal was 
` too polite to complain but most appre- 
ciative when the man left.) The Minis- 


5 Originally the Peace Corps followed stand- 
ard government practice in shipping personal 
cars overseas for staff members but right- 
fully discontinued this as inconsistent with 
its philosophy of overseas service. 

6 Shriver letter to the overseas staff, dated 
Dec. 1, 1961. 


try of Health has written requesting 
twenty Volunteers for urban public 
health projects. And there are forms 
to authorize rent payments on staff 
houses, to pay Volunteers’ living allow- 
ances, and to approve a shared ad- 
ministrative expense budget covering 
Embassy costs for disbursing Peace 
Corps’ funds. 

The last paper is a purchase order 
for classroom tape recorders for English 
teachers. It is a hangover from the 
major misdirection of Peace Corps staff 
effort in the early years. Instead of 
focusing on developing good programs, 
placing Volunteers well, and working 
with them and local people to improve 
their performance, often the staff bogged 
down in that classic government func- 
tion, logistics. Pots, pans, jeeps, Hon- 
das, teaching aids that schools could 
buy themselves or do without, air 
freight, sea freight, and on and on—all 
were delivered in the interest of sup- 
porting the Volunteers, but instead 
merely encouraged dependence. The 
Director cancels the purchase order and 
shudders at his earlier errors. 

He places a telephone call to the 
regional staff member in a northern 
province, a former Peace Corps 
community-developer who served in a 
neighboring country. This man re- 
turned to the United States at the end 
of his tour, but now he has come back 
to work with forty Volunteers in the 
province. A young Volunteer Secretary 
answers and says that the staff man is 
out for five days visiting Volunteers and 
attending the opening of a Peace Corps- 
assisted community agricultural project. 
The Director asks how things are going. 
She confesses to occasional conflicts in 
a no-man’s Jand between the staff and 
her, fellow Volunteers, but she likes the 
work and is teaching typing and busi- 
ness English two days a week at a local 
vocational school. 

The Director hangs up and turns to 
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the occasion of his call, a letter from 
a new teacher whom-he visited last 
month in the province. She planned 
to move in with a local family and 
give up her isolated school-owned five- 
room bungalow. He encouraged her, 
but now she writes that her Principal, 
one of the best, is against the idea. 
The Director had not called on the 
Principal because it was after office 
hours, but the Principal has heard that 
he was there and thinks that the Peace 
Corps is interfering with school proce- 
dure. So the Director writes to the Vol- 
unteer suggesting that she abide by the 
Principal’s decision but explain again to 
him that her intent was to learn more 
about the community and improve in 
the language, not to avoid school super- 
vision. A copy goes to the regional 
staff man, asking him to mend Peace 
Corps’ fences with the Principal. 

This makes him ponder his relation- 
ship with the Volunteers. With 350 
in the country it is impossible to know 
all of them as his predecessor did the 
original hundred. Perhaps each re- 
gional staff member should run his own 
Peace Corps, and he should try to co- 
ordinate their efforts. He can spend 
some time visiting selected Volunteer 
locations to learn which programs are 
successful and which not, but generally 
leave the leadership, often best-listener- 
ship, to the regional man. His main 
task now is to work with the host 
government and local people. The Vol- 
unteers have proved that they can live 
in villages, learn a language, and do a 
job, but how can they best meet the 
needs of the country? 

With that in mind, he and the staff 
doctor walk down to the Ministry of 
Health to discuss the request for public 
health workers. The doctor, after 
handling immunizations, medical evalu- 
ations, and physical exams for Vol- 
unteers, spends two days a week treat- 
ing the public in a free clinic. That 
$ f 
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contact has led to the request. But 
the Ministry wants doctors, nurses, 
sanitary engineers, and trained public 
health educators, and the Peace Corps 
world-wide has only one such specialist ` 
for every hundred requests. 

They enter the office of the Chief of 
Medical Services, exchange greetings in 
the language of the country, and then 
talk in English, the language of educa- 
tion and government in this former 
British colony. The Peace Corps peo- 
ple explain their shortage of medical 
specialists and propose, as an experi- 
ment, public health teams. These might 
include a Peace Corps doctor and nurse 
and about ten Volunteer liberal-arts 
graduates who would be given an inten- 
sive course in public health education 
and case work, The Ministry might 
assign a public health inspector and 
nurse to the team, and they could re- 
cruit volunteer help from among stu- 
dents at the National University during 
their long vacation. An informal effort 
of this kind had been tried during 
the preceding summer, with some suc- 
cess, using students and Peace Corps 
teachers. The Chief of Medical Serv- 
ices has doubts about nonprofessional 
people doing such work. He wants to 
talk it over with some of his public 
health officers and they arrange a date 
to do so. 

That afternoon the Peace Corps Di- 
rector attends the biweekly “country 
team” meeting at the United States 
Embassy. Two items concern him, 
both of which he has discussed pre- 
viously with the Ambassador. One the 
Ambassador initiates, pointing out that 
recently a Peace Corps staff member in 
the Dominican Republic served as in- 
termediary in the release from rebel 
forces of captured United States Ma- 
rines. This, he says, illustrates the role 
of the Peace Corps in the country as 
distinct from the Embassy. The Am- 
bassador again cautions the group that 
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under no circumstances are Volunteers 
to be approached as sources of informa- 
tion, however innocently. Then the 
head of the United States Overseas 
Mission (USOM) and the Peace Corps 
Director review problems of assigning 
paid American Agency for International 
Development (AID) personnel and Vol- 
unteers to the same schools. In the fu- 
ture AID will focus on a few key 
teacher-training institutions, and Volun- 
teers will continue to be assigned by the 
host government to other schools. On 
the way out, the new Embassy admin- 
istrative officer checks on Peace Corps 
staff policy—no hardship or cost-of- 
living allowance, no commissary privi- 
leges, no duty-free imports, no air- 
conditioned homes.” These and other 
departures from standard government 
policy had caused some early feeling in 
the American community, but it is less 
a topic now. 

When he returns to the office a 
community-development Volunteer from 
the highlands is there. The Volunteer 
has helped the agricultural officer in his 
town organize a farmers committee to 
buy fertilizer and plant new vegetable 


T These policies were introduced in the Dec. 
1, 1961, Shriver letter to the staff, which 
said: “Our overseas staff members are charged 
with being the leaders of these dedicated 
Volunteers, but no leader can be successful if 
he lives in a manner grossly different from 
those he is supposed to lead.” A proposal 
has been made, with the same thought in 
mind but little success, that staff be paid on 
a basis comparable to the Volunteers, re- 
ceiving an allowance adequate to cover 
living expenses overseas plus perhaps $200 
to $300 per month (depending on the size of 
the family) set aside in the United States as 
a readjustment payment. Besides narrowing 
the gap between staff and Volunteers, this 
would have the great advantage of equalizing 
staff compensation’ overseas with that of 
officials of the host country, most of whom 
receive a third or less of what their American 
counterparts are paid. At the same time it 
would not penalize overseas service in view 
of the readjustment payment. 


crops. But the middlemen have blocked 
them from selling directly in the district 
market and are offering a price too low 
to cover seed, hauling, and fertilizer 
costs. The farmers are discouraged; 
they have lost confidence in the Vol- 
unteer, and he has been considering 
leaving the town. They talk about the 
changes that are taking place in the 
life of the country, and both Volunteer 
and Director are less sure where such 
change is leading than when they ar- 
rived. They discuss bringing together 
a group of community-development 
Volunteers to meet with the staff of the 
National Institute of Development to 
try to evaluate their accomplishments 
and failures. In the meantime the 
Director will go to the town to learn 
more about the kind of marketing prob- 
lems the Volunteers are encountering. 
They talk for a couple of hours, and 
the Volunteer finally decides that he 
should stay in his town. 

The day ends: with a friend, the 
young deputy head of science-teaching 
in the Ministry, coming over for in- 
formal dinner. ‘The meal over, the 
Director asks him bluntly about some 
Volunteers in one area who spend most 
of their spare time at the country club. 
The guest shrugs and says that this is 
what many of his senior Ministry peo- 
ple and most foreigners do, including, he 
understands, the Peace Corps regional 
staff man for the area. Then he admits 
that he hoped for better from the Peace- 
Corps. The guest departs, leaving the 
Director to reflect that the great ma- 
jority of Volunteers in the country are 
an inspiration rather than a problem to 
the staff. 


THE STAFF PEOPLE 


e 
From its inception the Peace Corps 
was not intended to be a career service. 
Last year that policy was made law by 
amending the Peace Corps Act to limit 
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the employment of staff members to 
five years (under special circumstances 
six), including service at home and 
abroad® That commits the Peace 
Corps for its survival to attracting con- 
tinuously not only Volunteers of the 
caliber needed, but staff as well. In 
practical terms it means largely reach- 
ing outside government for persons to 
serve as overseas Directors and Deputy 
Directors and hiring former Volunteers 
for most of the other overseas jobs. 

Some charge that such a limitation 
is a ridiculous glorification of amateur- 
ism for its own sake. They say that it 
will throw out talent just when it has 
the experience to be useful and will 
downgrade public service as a career.® 
But, in contrast to other government 
agencies, the Peace Corps is, by nature, 
a, noncareer service. It draws Volun- 
teers from the country at large, and 
then returns them, and must offer them 
leadership from the same source or go 
stale. It needs to be able to tap people, 
from journalists to anthropologists, who 
are not interested in career government 
service. And with them it has a chance 
to obtain what organizations, govern- 
ment or otherwise, usually need most 
and get least—the abrasion of new 
ideas. 

What have been the results overseas 
of this approach to staffing? Statistics 
do not tell much about quality, but 
they give a general picture. The aver- 
age age of the overseas staff members 
is thirty-four (seven out of ten are 
married), with most of the country 
Directors and their deputies in the 35 
to 45 age bracket. The spread in back- 
grounds and experience of the first one 
hundred and fifty people holding the 
higher staff positions is remarkable. 


8 Public Law 89-134, Aug. 24, 1965. 

9 See “Shriver and Staffing . . . His Person- 
nel Policies Clash with Those of the Civil 
Service,” by Jonathan Spivak, Wall Street 
Jpurnal, Nov. 9, 1965. 
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Universities and the legal profession 
each provided about 12 per cent, second- 
ary education 9 per cent, other fed- 
eral government agencies 8 per cent, 
private business and international af- 
fairs each 7 per cent, and a catch-all 
category of “administrators,” including 
local government, about 18 per cent.?° 

From the beginning, the Peace Corps 
has conducted a special search for staff 
talent, focusing on persons with pro- 
fessional, administrative, and particu- 
larly overseas experience that might be 
valuable. For some areas special skills 
are essential, such as language abil- 
ity for Central and South American 
countries and French-speaking Africa. 
Thus, of the original Directors serving 
in those countries, about four out of 
five were previously qualified in the lan- 
guage—Spanish, Portuguese or French 
as the case might be. For Asia, the 
Near East, and the other African coun- 
tries, given the limited number of Amer- 
icans fluent in Swahili, Somali, Igbo, 
Hausa, Arabic, Hindi, Urdu, Thai, 
Malay, and so on, only about one out 
of ten of the original Directors brought 
to the Peace Corps any special language 
ability. All were required to pursue 
language studies as part of the job, but 
in most of these nations (about half of 
the Peace Corps total world-wide) Eng- 
lish is widely used in government and 
education, so that a person without con- 
versational ability in the language could 
still function. In these countries, as in 
the others, the general level of language 
competence of the staff has improved 
steadily as former Volunteers have filled 
staff jobs. 


10 The full list includes community de- 
velopers, public relations directors, agricul- 
turists, engineers, ministers, doctors, retired 
Marine Corps officers, public health workers, 
social workers, and two aircraft pilots. Two 
areas, California and Washington, D.C. and 
environs, together produced 40 per cent of 
the total. About a tenth of the group were 


Negroes. è 
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Above all, the Peace Corps has looked 
for the intangible qualities that would 
assure commitment to “the basic phi- 
losophy . . . of service . . . . The Peace 
Corps is not just a job ... We have 
a special mission which can only be 
accomplished if everyone believes in 
it.” = To this end, selection has been 
done largely by interviews with a dozen 
or more of the top Washington staff, 
ending with the Director personally in- 
terviewing the candidate and making a 
decision. 

A survey of former overseas Directors 
now serving on the Washington staff 
shows the varied mix this process has 
produced. To Ghana went a grad- 
uate of Lincoln University who had 
been a younger contemporary there of 
President Nkrumah and later served as 
Asian Secretary of the World Assembly 
of Youth, as a United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) representative in 
Trinidad and as consultant to the Amer- 
ican Society of African Culture. To 
Peru, the Peace Corps sent a Los An- 
geles lawyer who learned his Spanish 
in an army language school and had 
been a journalist and Civil Rights Di- 
rector for the Anti-Defamation League. 
To Turkey went a Ph.D. in law and 
diplomacy who turned down a pro- 
fessional-football offer to finish his 
studies and to organize and head a 
department of international studies in 
Memphis. Ethiopia got a lawyer who 
had been a student of village econom- 
ics in India, an author and journal- 
ist, a staff member for the Civil Rights, 
Commission, and a Special Assistant 

1t Shriver letter to staff, Dec. 1, 1961. 

12 By September 1965, forty-nine overseas 
staff members had come back to work for the 
Peace Corps in Washington, occupying more 
than half the top positions, Nineteen were 
with other federal government agencies, and 
the remainder were scattered throughout the 


country, often in new pursuits related to 
their experience overseas. 


to President Kennedy. The Director 
for Sierra Leone was a career journal- 
ist from West Virginia, who became 
Assistant City Editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. For Pakistan the 
Peace Corps found a magna cum laude 
law graduate who left private practice 
to become AID regional counsel for the 
Near East-South Asia office. And to 
India it sent a practicing medical doc- 
tor who had traveled widely in the area, 
pioneered in Himalayan climbs, and 
served with the Aspen Institute of 
Humanistic Studies. 

But despite many individual suc- 
cesses, the process of selecting and train- 
ing staff for overseas service has, in the 


past, suffered by comparison to that of 


the Volunteers. The one exception is in 
the case of returned Volunteers, whom 
the Peace Corps has had a chance to see 
in action for two years. Otherwise, in a 
number of instances, candidates have 
been chosen whose ingredients for suc- 
cess in the United States shine in the 
interview process, but do not fit another 
culture or a volunteer organization. This 
defect might have been remedied by in- 
cluding staff in the three months of 
Volunteer training, and giving them and 
the Peace Corps a chance to decide if 
they were meant for each other, but 
rarely was this done. Nor was lan- 
guage‘instruction and cultural orienta- 
tion provided to those who needed it on 
any basis comparable to the Volunteers. 
Wives, who are often the key to the 
family’s manner of living and effective- 
ness overseas, entered into the selection 
process only when the decision was all 
but irrevocable. In contrast, a married 
Volunteer couple is selected out if the 
ability of either of the spouses to ad- 
just to a new culture is seriously in 
doubt. 

The rate of staff failure has been 
somewhat higher than among Volun- 
teers, although admittedly their mistakes 
are more visible. As an extrentéex 
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ample, in one region, out of the original 
ten Peace Corps Directors serving there 
between 1961 and 1964, two were re- 
lieved of their duties, one resigned, and 
serious consideration was given to re- 
moving three others. This shows a 
desirable ability to “take a purgative,” 
as one United States Ambassador who 
lost his Peace Corps Director described 
it, but that virtue hardly justifies the 
weaknesses in the system. 


Some failures, however, are inevitable. 


given the nature of the effort. If the 
Peace Corps itself is an experiment, 
finding people to run it is even more 
so. How do you choose directors who 
should ideally give as few directions. as 
possible to the Volunteers, on whose 
capacity for independent action the 


Peace Corps succeeds or fails? How do 


you take a staff from our highly com- 
petitive American life and prepare them 
to work effectively with the people of 
another nation without forgetting whose 
country it is and who is entitled to set 
its goals and deterrnine its values? It 
is not easy. But it will be easier five 
to ten years from now, with large num- 
bers of returned Volunteers participat- 
ing in the life of their country and, 
hopefully, willing to come back to take 
charge of the Peace. Corps overseas. 
It will be easier as people throughout 
America become increasingly aware of 
how much they have to contribute and 
to gain from such an experience. And 
the need will always be there--the need 
for leadership. 


The Peace Corps and the Private Sector: The Failure 
of a Partnership 


By Tuomas D. Scott 


ABSTRACT: The Peace Corps began with the publicly an- 
nounced intention to have an appreciable portion of its activities 
carried out in partnership with private institutions and organ- 
izations. However, the speed and effectiveness with which the 
Washington headquarters developed and the character of its 
staff made it at first difficult and ultimately unnecessary for the 
Peace Corps to rely on any great amount of outside assistance. 
Many of the resources that might have been used were lost to 
the Peace Corps with the decision to exclude religious organi- 
zations and with the failure of the universities to step into 
the gap. Private institutions began by managing Peace Corps 
projects almost in their entirety. But the growth of the 
Peace Corps headquarters, bureaucratic resistance, and the 
weaknesses of many of the private agencies themselves grad- 
ually eroded this role to the point where most agencies simply 
provided professional guidance to some of the Volunteers. The 
Peace Corps can still use them, however, to help provide needed 
guidance in project planning, in experimental recruiting pro- 
grams, and in overseas administration. It is still important to 
bring in new and fresh ideas and to rebuild the public support. 
for the Peace Corps provided by these agencies. 
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SS much of the Peace Corps story has 
been told by a warmly sympathetic 
press as .a history of idealism trium- 
phant that it may be useful to record 
the demise of at least a portion of the 
ideal with which it began: the withering 
away of the concept of partnership with 
the American private sector, which oc- 
curred as much through the health and 
success of the young organization as 
through any of its weaknesses. 

In the public writing and speech- 
making that surrounded the birth of the 
Peace Corps, there was enough refer- 
ence to this partnership to permit an 
observer to predict that this new gov- 
ernment agency would be more facili- 
tator than mover, achieving its goals by 
riding on the resources of private or- 
ganizations and nongovernmental insti- 
tutions. By so doing—the public was 
frequently reassured—the government 
would neither displace nor disrupt, but 


rather extend the operations of or- l 


ganized American voluntarism. At the 


‘same time, the use of these lay re- 


sources would serve to inoculate the 
infant agency against the most virulent 
of Parkinsonian diseases—elephantiasis 
of administration. 

Within the government, President 
Kennedy spoke of the “trained men and 
women to be sent overseas . . . by 
private institutions and organizations” 
when he established the Peace Corps 
in 1961. Its first Director, Sargent 
Shriver, told the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that, “we hope to 
utilize American universities and pri- 
vate voluntary agencies to the maxi- 
mum.” To this he added his belief 
that the involvement of the private 
sector would serve a substantial part 
of the government’s total effort and 
that it would “thereby, avoid the crea- 
tion of another large government bu- 
reau.” This last comment reflected 
Shriver’s continuing battle to prevent 
thy"Browth of the bureaucratic hydra, 
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albeit his efforts on this score were 
essentially valiant rear-guard actions on 
a field already lost. 

Most explicit was the official docu- 
ment entered in the operational manual 
of the new agency, stating: 


The policy of the Peace Corps is to give 
preference to the administration of projects 
by private agencies and universities. In 
cases in which a suitable and qualified uni- 
versity, voluntary agency or other institu- 
tion is interested, available, and acceptable 
to the host country, projects should be 
undertaken with such institutions. 


In spite of this weight of cannon and of 
some early successes, the joint venture 
hoped for by many of the private in- 
stitutions had faded within the first 
year from partnership toward token 
participation. 


THE WASHINGTON STAFF 


The stumbling blocks to full and 
continuous co-operation were the very 
things which had made the Peace Corps 
successful: the speed and effectiveness 
with which it was launched, the morale 
and caliber of the headquarters staff— 
with the latter perhaps the more signifi- 
cant. The New Frontier turned a host 
of ardent eyes toward Washington in 
1961, and Shriver was as adept as any 
in the administration at tapping this 
resource, surrounding himself with 
bright young enthusiasts who made up 
for lack of experience with vigor and 
long hours. : 

This staff found its unity in Shriver’s 
electric leadership, in the conviction 
that the Peace Corps idea was somehow 
new, and in the self-assurance that they 
were succeeding where all the world had 
predicted failure. The creation of the 
Washington headquarters was, in fact, 
the first and most dramatic of all the 
Peace Corps projects. In the molding 
of this administrative machinery, the 
Peace Corps found its identity, not ag 
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a great citizen brigade but as something 
quite apart from the Volunteer: the 
paid staff in Washington became The 
Peace Corps. ` 

That the Volunteers were never really 
admitted to the Corps is perhaps most 
simply evidenced by their own negative 
response to a questionnaire which asked 
if they felt a sense of identity with the 
Peace Corps as an organizational entity. 
Although generally patronized by staff 
as the “product” of the Peace Corps, 
it was their tremendous response at the 
outset in numbers and enthusiasm that 
made it possible to move the program 
so quickly into operation. In equal 
proportion, the colleges and voluntary 
organizations had flooded Washington 
with their offers of co-operation, assum- 
ing that they had a share by right in 
these citizen Volunteers. But if the 
Volunteer was not to be a full member 
of the club, the outside agencies were 
to find themselves, at best, intruders. 
The Peace Corps concept as a national 
idea was pre-empted by the Washing- 
ton staff, and they guarded jealously 
and, withal, skillfully their proprietary 

. interest. 

In discussing the New Frontiersmen 
of the Kennedy Administration, Arthur 
Schlesinger recalled Learned Hand’s 
complaint about the previous genera- 
tion’s New Dealers: “so conceited, so 
insensitive, so arrogant.” Many of the 
institutions which came into contact 
with the Peace Corps were to find their 
own words to express these same ideas! 
There was indeed an arrogance in the 
Peace Corps staff, though, in the early 
days, it was a healthy arrogance born 
of success and self-confidence and fed 
by a vision of the established order as 
too slow, too encumbered by self-made 
rules, too dimly motivated. At one 
early staff meeting where a green Peace 
Corps field staff was to be weighed 
against an organization with forty years 
of field experience the, then, 28-year- 


old Bill Moyers said, without a second 
thought: “We can do it better.” By 
and large, over the years, he was right. 

If the attitude of the staff was a 
factor in weakening the hold of the 
private sector on the Peace Corps idea, 
so, too, was the rapidity with which the 
headquarters in Washington plunged 
into action. There was an oft-told tale 
of how Warren Wiggins, now Deputy 
Director of the Peace Corps, parlayed 
himself into a job by the bureaucrat’s 
Horatio Algerism of getting the right 
memo to the right man at the right 
time. While, in retrospect, his paper 
was wildly off the mark in describing 
the Peace Corps to come, its real signif- 
icance lay in its urgent prompting of 
government-led action, a do-it-yourself 
blueprint which struck an immediate 
spark with the action-oriented Shriver. 

There was, then, from the start a 
contest of speed. In some areas the 
resources of the private organizations 
plugged gaps or enabled the Peace . 
Corps staff to begin programming with- 
out waiting for its own machinery to 
get into operation. The agencies 
offered experienced staff, ready-made 
administrative machinery, and, often, 
established project contacts overseas. 
But, simultaneously Wiggins, with con- 
siderable administrative skill, was 
building the overseas programming 
arm, the Office of Program Develop- 
ment and Operations (PDO), into the 
heart of the Peace Corps around which 
all else revolved. 

Shriver administered through the 
technique of whipping his minions to 
violent internal competition, and as late 
as September of 1961 there was a draft 
organizational chart giving equal rank 
to the office designated as contact with 
thee private agencies and to the office 
of PDO. However, the contest was an 
unequal one; the private sector almost 
immediately lost command of its great- 
est resource, as the ancient issue ‘wf 
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church and state was invoked. The 
heat of the battle that went before 
was not reflected in the euphemistic 
announcement that 


as a matter of administrative policy, the 
Peace Corps has excluded from contract 
consideration for the time being, ecclesias- 
tical or church organizations—i.e., those 
primarily or exclusively under clerical con- 
trol or authority. 


With the exclusion of the religious 
welfare and mission programs from the 
Peace Corps horizon came a sudden 
awareness of how few other American 
voluntary efforts were directed abroad. 
At that time, it was pointed out that 
of nearly 20,000 American founda- 
tions only 29 were listed as having 
projects greater than $10,000 overseas. 
In fact, in the first four years of the 
Peace Corps there never was a list of 
potential and actual private-agency con- 
tractors at headquarters that exceeded 
thirty. 

The universities might have filled 
this gap, but failed to do so for a 
variety of reasons. First, their desire 
to participate was sated early by the 
decision to contract almost all Peace 
Corps Volunteer training to the Ameri- 
can colleges. Second, many were gen- 
uinely reluctant to get into operations 
overseas, feeling that the appropriate 
role of the university was in education 
and perhaps, with Rowland Eggars, 
feeling that they were “better at writing 
history, than making it.” 

There were, of course, the usual uni- 
versity contract promoters on the scene 
and ready to respond. However, the 
responsibility for university training 
programs and for university project ad- 
ministration was divided between two 
separate divisions, with the overseas 
program side less than dynamically led 
in the early years. Thus, instead of 
pushing the logical union of training 
an follow-up supervision on the job, 


‘Peace Corps. 
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these two divisions fought each other 
to a near standstill insofar as overseas 
programming was concerned. At the 
peak period of private-sector involve- 
ment in 1963, sixteen private organiza- 
tions had contracts covering 20 per cent 
of the Volunteers in the field, while the 
university division with its hundreds of 
potential college contractors barely had 
10 per cent. 

Various offices in the Peace Corps 
headquarters had responsibility for con- 
tracting with the outside agencies. The 
early programs were developed by sep- 
arate divisions, one for the universities 
and one for the private organizations, 
with another small section to deal with 
the minor area of co-operation with the 
United Nations agencies. For a brief 
period the Division of Private Organi- 
zations was taken over by Franklin 
Williams, one of the most colorful and 
competitive of the old guard in the 
Through his drive, he 
managed to capture all of these ele- 
ments and to create a combined Divi- 
sion of University, Private, and Inter- 
national Co-operation. 

Williams was himself captured by 
PDO and left to head the African- 
country programs before the unity of 
the new organization and the sheer 
weight of personnel numbers could 
make its normal impact on the bu- 
reaucracy. His successor, J. Norman 
Parmer, was expected to work more 
easily with PDO as one of its own: 
a successful field representative for the 
Peace Corps in Malaysia with a reputa- 
tion for a hard-nosed attitude towards 
nongovernmental participation. Parmer 
did make notable progress in expand- 
ing the involvement of the universities, 
but his arrival coincided with the year 
of the “long knives” when Shriver di- 
vided his head, if not his heart, between 
the Peace Corps and the Poverty pro- 
gram. In his technique of management 
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through competition, Shriver had been 
the referee on top of every play. But 
in the guerrilla warfare that ensued 
when the referee’s attention left the 
court, an office which had neither a 
budget of its own to command nor 
control of project approval was all too 
easily frustrated. Before returning to 
academic life, Parmer presided over the 
dissolution once again of the combined 
division: the university section was 
combined with the training division, 
where perhaps it should have been 
from the start, and another small inde- 
pendent division was created for the 
rump of the private-organization and 
United Nations programs. 

If the circumstances of the Peace 
Corps’ birth and of its growth were the 
major barriers to co-operation with the 
private institutions, there were a host 
of lesser hurdles. They ranged from 
simple rigidity of mind in some former 
Agency for International Development 
and State Department career men to 
the natural reluctance of harried desk 
officers to add third-party complica- 
tions to their labors. There was con- 
siderable action, though seldom overt, 
to prevent the impingement of the pri- 
vate contractors, using all the bureau- 
cratic techniques of the dragging foot. 
But, all too often, failures on the part 
of the contractors justified and strength- 
ened the voice of opposition on the staff. 

It should be mentioned, however, 
that there was one fleeting period each 
year when the outcasts in the contract- 
ing divisions were actually courted and 
the same bemused desk officers who had 
previously been warned off found them- 
selves under pressure to promote con- 
tracts. These “rites of spring” oc- 
curred when the Peace Corps discov- 
ered each year that once again it would 
fail to meet its budgeted goals and face 
the embarrassment, of having to return 


millions to the treasury—with the per- — 
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ennial excuse of “good management” 
wearing very thin. The contract took 
on special charm at this time as a de- 
vice to squirrel away money since the 
total value of a contract regardless of 
its term of years was always charged 
against the current year. The panic 
usually passed quickly; all senior staff 
would deny the purpose of their in- 
terest, and the game would return to 
its regular rules. 


CONTRACT PROJECTS 


The first Peace Corps contract proj- 
ect was with Co-operative for Ameri- 
can Relief Everywhere (CARE), which 
was to become the largest, most effec- 
tive and, on occasion, most fought over 
of the Peace Corps contractors. The 
CARE organization had much the same 
pride, energy, and commitment as, and 
often greater experience than, the Peace 
Corps. They did not truckle to the 
staff as most contractors would find it 
necessary to do and were always ready 
to withdraw from a contract: their 
greatest strength—and a useful device 
against a natural bully——but also the 
source of much of the virulence of their 
opponents, 

This first CARE contract was to be 
pulled out of the files to be shown to 
new staff members later on as a seven- 
day wonder. CARE developed the proj- 
ect in the field, participated directly 
in the selection of the Volunteers, set 
up and supervised the training at Rut- 
gers University, and turned the fifty 
Volunteers over to an experienced field 
staff who administered everything from 
their bedding to living allowances, in 
addition to providing professional su- 
pervision of their jobs. CARE recouped 
its costs through a cost-reimbursable 
comtract and, on its part, made commit- 
ments of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of tools and equipment to 
backstop the work of the Volunteers. It 
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was perhaps the only contract that gen- 
uinely provided for the administration 
of a Peace Corps project by an outside 
agency in all its elements: project plan, 
recruitment, selection, training, staffing, 
and administration. 

This project grew out of CARE’s 
own community-development activities 
in Colombia, and they were to help the 
Peace Corps build similarly on their 
own overseas work several times again. 
In one or two other cases this would be 
possible, as when the Near East Foun- 
dation, building on a long-established 
program, was able to offer the Peace 
Corps its first project in Iran, and 
opened the door for a full-country pro- 
gram. However, as the Peace Corps 
staff was rapidly built up in each 
country, this function naturally passed 
to the field representatives. (In Iran 
while the Near East Foundation was 
supplying all the needs of this first and, 
for long, only project, the Peace Corps 
put in a staff of seven.) Some effort 
to get contractors into the field prior 
to contracts in order to give generalist 
field representatives professional assist- 
ance were blocked as “junkets,” since 
“programming is PDO’s job” according 
to Director Shriver. 

While CARE made its promotional 
and fund-raising machinery available to 
help the Peace Corps in recruiting Vol- 
unteers, it undertook no direct recruit- 
ing activity. However, there had been 
an early hope that the private institu- 
tions might make a significant contribu- 
tion in this area. That they did not 
was in part due to the short-sighted, 
annual base of all Peace Corps recruit- 
ing, the inadequate time given the co- 
operating agencies, and misconceptions 
both about recruiting and the nature of 
the organizations. The private agen- 
cies would made the same mistakes as 
the Peace Corps, learn the same lessons, 
but not get the same chances to try 


age 


The most roundly condemned re- 
cruiting operation was that of the Ag- 
ricultural and Technical Assistance 
Foundation which learned many of the 
lessons the hard way, but which, in 
cooler retrospect, proved to have done 
a creditable job. One of their recruiters 
gave over one hundred application 
forms to interested interviewees, not 
one of which was ever filled out and 
sent to Washington: the Peace Corps 
would later build in a device to see 
that the forms were completed while 
the recruiter was still in personal con- 
tact. Another made a foray into the 
Negro colleges of the South, failing, as 
did the Peace Corps recruiters, un- 


‘aware that the best of these students 


were already making a commitment to 
a greater cause: the civil rights struggle 
then taking form. f 

The Foundation had signed a con- 
tract in the spring for an overseas 
project, agreeing to man it with agri- 
cultural Volunteers for summer train- 
ing three months afterward. When 
training began, only a third of the 
necessary Volunteers had been provided 
by the organization, and the effort was 
stamped failure. However, in fact, one 
of the Foundation’s staff had alone 
garnered nearly two hundred signed ap- 
plications and by the following fall, 
almost half were serving in Peace Corps 
projects around the world: a showing 
not often to be matched. But they had 
not been produced in time, and the 
Peace Corps had yet to learn how diffi- 
cult it would be to recruit agricultural 
Volunteers, how much lead time would 
be necessary, and how slowly its own 
processing machinery would work. The 
tide against private-agency recruiting 
set in at this point and was never 
really reversed. 

The Peace Corps’ own recruiting, 
particularly after the second year, was 
one of its less imaginative operations, 
and it had settled for a crash prograrp 
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to meet current year needs, the future 
be damned. Fall and winter campaigns 
to meet the succeeding summer projects 
were built on week-long team “blitzes.” 
This required an easily accessible audi- 
ence and a quick turnover in responses 
which could only be found on the col- 
lege campuses, an approach which 
helped to make the Peace Corps more 
and more the haven for liberal-arts 
generalists postponing an uncertain 
future. 

The National 4-H Foundation, which 
had made two of the early Peace Corps 
projects successful by recruiting the 
bulk of the Volunteers required, made 
several unsuccessful efforts to sell long- 
range recruiting to the Peace Corps 
staff. The Foundation had learned 
through its eminently successful Inter- 
national Farm-Youth Exchange Pro- 
gram that it takes ten years to build 
an institutional framework that will 
automatically produce the names of 
hundreds of outstanding rural youth 
leaders each year. Given some develop- 
mental support in the early stages, the 
farm organizations which had a keen 
interest in the Peace Corps program, 
such as 4-H, the National Farmers 
Union, the National Grange, and the 
New and Future Farmers of America, 
could by this time have been contribut- 
ing a steady and regular supply of the 
agricultural Volunteers that the Peace 
Corps has never been able to count 
upon. 

Volunteer selection was divided into 
the culling of applications to choose 
trainees and the later evaluation of the 
trainees to determine which would be- 
come Volunteers. While representatives 
of the private institutions actually sat 
with the Peace Corps staff to review 
applicant folders in the first two years, 
the sheer weight of numbers and the 
complexity of the machinery as the pro- 
gram grew made it impossible to con- 
inue. Even PDO was to find it difficult 


to intrude in an area rapidly giving way 
to the testers and psychiatric cultists. 
Representatives of the private organiza- 
tions continued to sit on the Final Selec- 
tion Boards at the training sites, how- 
ever, and to proffer the voice of their 
experience or professional expertise. 

Training was not an area of great 
interest to the private organizations, 
with two exceptions: the 4-H Founda- 
tion and The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, the latter becoming more 
interested in training than in project 
leadership. Some notable contributions 
were made by professional staff who 
participated as instructors in the reg- 
ular university training programs, but 
generally the colleges and the Peace 
Corps training division were loath to 
accept these intrusions. In any event 
training had been committed to the uni- 
versities, though at a price: the inability 
of most schools, especially in the early 
years, to train in other than the college 
context contributed largely to the de- 
veloping character of the Peace Corps 
as an extension of the Junior Year 
Abroad rather than as a source of skilled 
American adults. 

Staffing by the outside institutions of 
their contract projects was the most 
important and the most difficult part 
of their participation in the Peace Corps 
program. The contractor was expected 
to provide experienced professionals 
who could administer Volunteer groups 
and make them more effective in their 
jobs. Considerable point had been 
made by Shriver that this would reduce 
the numbers of career government serv- 
ants by having the contractor staff, in 
effect, on temporary loan. Hopefully, 
it would also help to infuse new ideas 
from the outside and delay the inevi- 
table muscular atrophy as the Peace 
Corps matured. It also turned out to 
be a useful way to find good profes- 
sionals who would not work for the 
government itself, but who would S&ve 
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the Peace Corps representing their own 
professional or educational institutions. 


CONTRACTORS OVERSEAS REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


In the contracts it was noted that 
the appointment of the Contractors 
Overseas Representatives, the “COR’s,” 
would be subject to approval by the 
Director of the Peace Corps. This “ap- 
proval,” however, was quickly passed 
down the line, and while each COR 
ultimately had to pass the test of 
Shriver’s “gut reaction,” they had to 
run a prior gauntlet of as many as 
ten other staff interviews. 

While the participating organizations 
often resented this second look, since 
many of their people were either field 
tested or had gone through a more pro- 
fessional selection system, the sharpest 
edge to the poor relations which the 
Peace Corps staff had with the con- 
tractors arose from the treatment given 
these candidates in the interview proc- 
ess. Senior professionals were shunted 
to junior officers, neither hired nor com- 
petent to interview, and often found 
the hostility of the Peace Corps staff 
to the whole principle of outside in- 
volvement expressed in their meetings. 
In any event, courtesy and a willingness 
to keep appointments was not a tradi- 
tion among the Peace Corps staff. 

Interview reports were often close to 
being inane, and frequently rejection 
reasons were petty: one American was 
to be turned down because he had an 
accent, another agriculturalist because 
the cut of his clothes was old-fashioned. 
It must be admitted in looking back, 
however, that the horror of the inter- 
view process was often a great test of 
a man’s ability to weather stress, and 
some who came apart at the seams in 
Washington were well caught before 
they had to face the greater strains 
ahfad. 
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The universities complained bitterly 
about the approval process, and several 
insisted on recruiting outside of their 
own faculties to avoid the ensuing em- 
barrassment on campus when infuriated 
staff returned from Washington inter- 
views. It must be noted, however, that 
this often covered the fact that some 
schools promoted contracts before they 
checked to see whether they could ac- 
tually staff them. The problem of lead 
time between the signing of a contract 
and manning a project haunted this 
phase of co-operation, as it did re- 
cruiting and most of the other elements. 
If an initial candidate was rejected, 
there was usually insufficient time to 
produce another, and a number of hasty 
contracts died as time ran out. 

The difficulties were far from one- 
sided, however. Many of the organi- 
zations, particularly the farm groups 
and the universities, while able to pro- ~ 
vide competent professionals, could not 
offer, or did not understand the need to 
offer, the kind of man who would pro- 
vide leadership and command the re- 
spect of the enthusiastic and energetic 
young people who were coming in as 
Volunteers. The Peace Corps often did 
make wise judgments in this area of 
evaluation which were extremely hard 
to explain to the outsider. 

If the approval process created diffi- 
culties for the COR, it was only the 
beginning of his troubles. As a separate 
breed, he faced constant problems in 
establishing his relationship with the 
Peace Corps country representatives. 
The same defensiveness and possessive- 
ness often affected the staff overseas as 
at home. And the COR’s were usually 
subject to a dual standard of judg- 
ment. As one of them put it: “When 
a Representative was in difficulty, it 
was ‘a normal problem of cross-cultural 
adjustment,’ when it happened to a 
COR it was, ‘those damn private 
organizations!’ ” ° 
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One of the stranger elements in these 
relationships was the separate respon- 
sibility felt by many of the representa- 
tives for direct and contracted projects. 
They accepted personal responsibility 
for the success of the direct projects, 
looking constantly over their shoulders 
for Washington approbation. But they 
often did not feel a similar responsi- 
bility for the contract project as part 
of their total country program and, 
singularly, were not so held by head- 
quarters. One representative, who ob- 
viously was not raising a hand to help, 
reported gleefully that a COR was 
going down for the third time in trying 
to establish his project with the govern- 
ment. The only comment in head- 
quarters was, “get rid of the COR.” 

By and large, the COR’s were good, 
and there were some giants among 
them. There was a famous day in 
staff meeting when PDO, in one of its 
guerrilla assaults, presented Shriver 
with a list of the COR’s—illuminating, 
with some exaggeration, all of their 
failings and faults. The staff waited 
in silence while Shriver read the paper, 
awaiting the explosion, only to have 
him toss it aside with the comment, 
“I wish our own staff record was as 
good.” 

Nevertheless, there were failures, and 
COR’s were removed from the field, 
although sometimes the staff officers 
concerned at headquarters were to re- 
gret some actions hastily taken—as 
they had to be—on evidence provided 
by the field staff. In three cases COR’s 
were removed from their posts by rep- 
resentatives whom the Peace Corps 
would shortly thereafter find it neces- 
sary to fire, and, in one case, a COR 
was summarily removed from a Paki- 
stan project simply because he was too 
big a man for an unimaginative and 
considerably younger representative. 
However, one attempt to block a COR 
by Washington staff, terrified because 
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he insisted that his contractor employer 
was his boss and not. the Peace Corps, 
was stopped by the representative, who 
said: “He doesn’t need to salute me; 
I get my kicks in other ways.” 

That the COR’s could. be peremptor- 
ily removed was part of the character 
of Peace Corps contracting which they 
had quickly picked up from the old- 
line government agencies. Only too 
often, the Peace Corps contract office 
would notify a contractor of a uni- 
lateral change in contract or of action 
taken without mutual counsultation. 
One of the organizations complained 
that “we don’t have contracts with the 
Peace Corps; we have given them pur- 
chase options to invoke as they please.” 

A fundamental problem, to the 
Washington staff as much as to those 
overseas, was that of “identity”: the 
identity of the Volunteers as members 
of the Peace Corps which, the staff 
constantly alleged, the contractors were 
transferring to themselves. One rep- 
resentative indignantly reported that 
when asked what their assignments 
were, his Volunteers would say they 
were in the CARE project or the 
Grange project—though it would be 
hard to imagine a better way to iden- 
tify quickly which of his projects they 
were in. The problem was, in fact, 
never one of identity but rather of 
administrative loyalty. No Volunteer 
would return home and say that he was 
with Notre Dame in Chile instead of 
stating flatly that he had been in the 
Peace Corps. 

The Volunteer was loyal, as far as 
his job was concerned, to the staff 
officer most directly concerned with 
him, whether it was an assistant rep- 
resentative or a COR. But where the 
project director was the COR and there 
was some disaffection with the Peace 
Corps itself, or the representative was 
less than competent, then the identity 
issue came to the fore. At one time 1 
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Sierra Leone, there were two projects, 
one directly administered in the capital 
city, the other, CARE-administered far 
out in the “bush.” With the application 
of the inverse principle of Volunteer 
morale—that he is happiest when his 
environment is the most difficult—the 
more successful Volunteers in the bush, 
under an excellent CARE officer, 
formed a closely knit group which 
looked down on the city Volunteers and 
sneered at the city-bound staff. An 
insecure Peace Corps staff, alarmed at 
the threat of invidious comparison, 
promptly cried “subversion.” 

In the passage of time, the Peace 
Corps field staff mushroomed predict- 
ably, albeit with some conscious push 
from PDO, to the point at which ad- 
ministrative help from the contractors 
was not only no longer needed, but 
had become duplicative and even con- 
flicting. In Colombia, where CARE 
was handling three hundred Volunteers, 
the total country program had reached 
six hundred. The Peace Corps then 
began appointing regional staff officers 
in the provinces with obvious overlap 
and equally obvious impingement on 
the CARE staff responsibilities. Al- 
though the representative noted that 
the CARE men were considerably bet- 
ter than the staff he was getting from 
Washington, he had to give in to the 
pressure to centralize his operation, ul- 
timately withdrawing most of the justi- 
fication for CARE’s administrative par- 
ticipation in the program. 

What had begun as a special kind of 
project in the early days gradually came 
to be the usual one: “professional sup- 
port” contracts as against “full admin- 
istration.” One of the better examples 
was a contract with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects under which the 
Institute provided a top specialist to 
help Volunteers in the technical aspects 
of their architectural work in Tunisia 
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but undertook no other responsibilities 
for the project. Some of the private 
organizations denied that they had pro- 
fessional expertise, except—like the de- 
veloping Peace Corps stafi—in overseas 
administration and insisted that this 
was enough to justify their participa- 
tion. Others became convinced that 
the Peace Corps was simply using them 
to recruit staff members who would 
ordinarily not work for the government. 

The universities, however, generally 
preferred this form of contract, which 
at least served the purpose of providing 
some trained advice to the amateur 
programming being done overseas. In 
most cases the schools provided edu- 
cational specialists for large numbers’ of 
Volunteers, as in Nigeria, where two 
“professional COR’s” were expected to 
serve several hundred teacher Volun- 
teers. As a result, although Peace 
Corps press releases often commented 
on the fact that over one-third of the 
Volunteers were in contract projects, 
the bulk were under these peripheral 
arrangements. 

While retrograde evolution of the pri- 
vate sector’s role in the Peace Corps 
was basically due to the simple facts 
of the young organization’s growth as 
suggested in this review, the recurrence 
of staff opposition has been frequently 
pointed out. Perhaps the greatest 
oddity in the whole story was the in- 
frequency with which the university and 
private-organization divisions of the 
Peace Corps appealed to the Director 
as they lost ground, or called on him 
to reaffirm the policy of “preference” 
for contract projects. 

There was something of a school-boy 
code in the headquarters that one 
fought out the battles among the offices 
without running to the boss for help, 
but it was also true that the staff mem- 
bers of these divisions hesitated to raise 
specific cases to the pragmatic Shriver’s 
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level in fear that a simple, top-of- 
the-head, negative decision would be 
grasped by an eager opposition as a 
broad precedent. And they seldom 
raised problems in staff meetings, lest 
discussion of a specific issue should 
open the whole policy itself to debate— 
with themselves a minority voice. 
Amusingly, the opposition also avoided 
head-on debate for fear that the Direc- 
tor might clearly reaffirm the policy and 
do away with the bureaucratic ma- 
chinery used to stall its implementation. 
The contract-program staff, however, 
was never fully convinced that Shriver 


really believed in the “over-riding policy . 


reasons for the involvement with the 
private sector,” but, more fundamental, 
they knew better than any other staff 
members just what real weaknesses and 
shortcomings there were in the private 
organizations and institutions on which 
was based the policy it was their duty 
to push so hard. 


THE FUTURE 


If the expectations of reliance upon 
the private sector by the Peace Corps 
never really materialized in the past, 
there is no place today for any sort 
of full partnership. The Peace Corps 
staff in the immediacy of its operations 
made the whole concept a success, and 
they have the machinery now to man- 
age its continuation. There was mis- 
judgment about the role that could be 
played by the outside agencies, though 
the Peace Corps staff could have made 
much more effective use of them, but 
there are still important uses to be made 
of these resources with a more relaxed 
and intelligently selective approach. 

Hopefully, the Peace Corps has begun 
to grow out of its sufficient-unto-the- 
fiscal-year planning and, with this 
growth, away from the concept that all 


contracts must be one kind of package 
e 
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related to a specific bundle of Volun- 
teers, Institutions should be selected 
and used only for whatever particular 
value they may have to offer, without 
necessarily burdening them with full- 
contract trappings. The Peace Corps 
has sent administrative generalists into 
the field as representatives expecting 
them to plan professional programs 
from nursing to agriculture: it is time 
to bring some expertise to bear on 
this less-than-satisfactory programming 
without concern for following contract 
interests. The Peace Corps should also 
be mature enough now to examine the 
possibility of some experimental long- 
range recruiting programs with inter- 
ested agencies. And there should still 
be opportunities for full-project admin- 
istration (with adequate planning and 
lead time) by qualified organizations— 
there is still considerable merit in an old 
suggestion that an entire-country pro- 
gram be farmed out to a contractor 
both as a yardstick by which to meas- 
ure the success of the civil servants 
elsewhere and as a means to experiment 
with fresh ideas. 

Above and beyond the practical serv- 
ices which the private sector may have 
been able to provide, there were broad 
contributions in areas difficult to meas- 
ure which are still important. In many 
cases the private agencies opened the 
doors for the Peace Corps programs 
abroad, and the continuing engagement 
with these institutions helps to demon- 
strate to the host countries that the 
Peace Corps is truly representative of 
the American people, and not just of 
its government. It also adds something 
to an understanding of the American 
system itself: the pluralism and the 
spirit of free association which char- 
acterizes our society. 

An even greater contribution was 
made in securing acceptance at home, 
however, and it was one fully recog- 
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nized by Shriver whose political sense 
was one of his greatest strengths. At 
the birth of the Peace Corps, the pri- 
vate organizations and institutions testi- 
fied before Congress, wrote, and spoke 
in its favor, bringing a tremendous 
weight of public pressure to bear in 
beating down opposition to the pro- 
gram. Contracts with five farm or- 
ganizations opened doors to a constitu- 
ency of twenty million Americans in a 
largely conservative area and led one 
congressman to recant his opposition 
because, “all of my life I have been 
an admirer of the 4-H movement with 
whom you are contracting.” 

Two years later, the Peace Corps did 
not really need this kind of support. 
It rode the crest of a wave, treated by 
the press with the unquestioning rever- 
ence given a Marine Corps regiment. 
But now the bloom is off the rose. 
It is no longer necessary to view with 
awe what can be so readily criticized, 
and the many blunders overlooked in 
the past will find themselves duly noted 
in the future. It will not be long before 
the Peace Corps will again be grateful 
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for the warm and partisan support of 
as large a portion of the American pri- 
vate sector as it can muster. 

If nothing else, the Peace Corps has 
an obligation to the American private 
sector. The Peace Corps Act had a 
third purpose listed which was not di- 
rected to the contribution to be made 
in other countries, but to the contribu- 
tion that would be made to the citizen 
Volunteers who took part. This is no 
less true for the citizen organizations. 
The challenge and inspiration of the 
Peace Corps has already remolded and 
can continue to remold organizations 


, and institutions, energizing their con- 


stituents in ways that will eventually af- 
fect America’s approach to the assump- 
tion of its international responsibilities. 

“The Peace Corps staff can still give 
a positive answer to the questions posed 
by Franklin Williams in 1962: 


What is the Peace Corps’ responsibility? Is 
it simply to-perform a creditable job during 
the years of its existence? Or, is there a 
greater role—to strengthen America’s ca- 
pacity to continue its voluntary efforts 
now and after the Peace Corps has retired 
from the field? 


The Returning Volunteer 


By ROBERT CALVERT, JR. 


ABSTRACT: By the end of this decade as many as 50,000 
United States citizens may have served in the Peace Corps. 
The contribution of these former Volunteers to society in the 
United States and in the world will constitute a major impact 
of the Peace Corps. Half of all Volunteers change their career 
goals during Peace Corps service. To assist them with voca- 
tional and educational planning, a Career Information Service 
has been established. This Service orients Volunteers through 

monthly career bulletins; overseas career libraries; consultants 
in various academic and vocational fields; and rosters of Volun- 
teers interested in continued education, government service, in- 
volvement in the War on Poverty, and business and industry. 
National organizations and leaders in many professions have 
expressed their interest in recruiting returning Volunteers or 
have established special programs for them. The widely dis- 
cussed “re-entry” period faced by former Volunteers is to be 
anticipated in view of the differing society in which the Peace 
Corps worker served overseas and his total involvement in his 
job. Volunteers are changed by their Peace Corps experience 
and return searching not merely for a job, but for work which 
will carry some of the same responsibility, satisfaction, and 
room for initiative which most Volunteers experienced overseas. 
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S Peace Corps Volunteers in the 
Philippines, Helen and Frank 
Wanning served as teachers’ aides in 
the village of Manikling. The Wann- 
ings actually met in 1962 during their 
Peace Corps training which was con- 
ducted at San Jose State College. 
Helen, who came from Billings, Mon- 
tana, had just graduated with a ma- 
jor in history from Carleton College. 
Frank, whose home was Haverford, 
Pennsylvania, had just received his 
bachelor’s degree in history from Yale. 
In his final year, he served as a senior 
editor of the Yale Daily News. 

Their life in the Peace Corps changed 
much more than their marital status. 
Serving as a Volunteer, Frank intended 
to enroll in law school while Helen was 
interested in research in the publishing 
field. However, their experience in the 


- Peace Corps sparked an interest in an 


international career. After returning to 


the United States, Frank enrolled at the - 


American Institute for Foreign Trade 
(AIFT) at Thunderbird Field. He 
also applied to the Foreign Service of 
the United States Department of State. 
His story ended happily—he graduated 
first in the 1965 class at AIFT and 
was appointed a Foreign Service officer 
two months later. Today, he is in 
training for his first State Department 
assignment in the Dominican Republic. 
Helen is working, temporarily, in the 
Division of Volunteer Support in Peace 
Corps headquarters. 

Service in the Peace Corps had a 
profound effect upon the future lives of 
the Wannings. With more or less de- 
gree of drama, the Peace Corps thus 
affects all those who serve in it. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RETURNING 
VOLUNTEER ° 


Founded in March 1961, the Peace 
Corps has just celebrated its fifth anni- 
yersary. In these five years, over 7,000 
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men and women successfully completed 
Volunteer service. By the end of this 
decade, as many as 50,000 Americans 
may have had the experience of service 
in the Peace Corps. Indeed, in 1967 
alone almost 7,000 Volunteers are 
scheduled to return. 

Congress early recognized the sig- 
nificance of the former Volunteer. The 
third purpose of the Peace Corps Act 
is to help citizens of the United States 
to become more aware of the world in 
which they live. The contribution of 
former Volunteers to society in the 
United States and in the world will 
constitute a major impact of the Peace 
Corps. 

By utilizing the dedication, enthu- 
siasm, and resourcefulness of former 
Volunteers, it will be possible to take 
advantage of their knowledge and ex- 
perience. However, while recognizing 
their special talents, care has been taken 
to avoid preferential treatment for for- 
mer Volunteers. 

Periodically, members of Congress or 
national Jeaders propose a “GI Bill of 
Rights” for returning Volunteers. Re- 
cently, the suggestion has been made 
that time in the Peace Corps be ac- 
cepted in lieu of required military serv- 
ice. When the Peace Corps Act was 
passed in 1961, Congress debated these 
suggestions and decided not to offer 
special postservice benefits to Peace 
Corps Volunteers. It was the belief of 
Congress, and of the Peace Corps, that 
the Peace Corps would be most effective 
if it attracted people solely because of 
a desire to serve, not because of special 
benefits, 


CAREER INFORMATION SERVICE 


The original Peace Corps bill in 1961 
had proposed the establishment of a 
Career Planning Board to aid returning 
Volunteers. However, as it was felt 
premature to set up such a board prigr 
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to the enlistment of the first Volunteer, 
Congress deleted this authority from 
the original Peace Corps legislation. 
When the first Volunteers began to com- 
plete their overseas tours in 1963, grad- 
uate schools, federal agencies, and em- 
ployers expressed interest in attracting 
returning Volunteers. This rising in- 
terest in returning Volunteers led the 
Carnegie Corporation, early in 1963, to 
provide funds to establish the Peace 
Corps Career Information Service. It 
was first administered by the American 
Council on Education, but Congress 
later authorized the Peace Corps to 
assume this responsibility, which it did 
` in July 1964. 

The Career Information Service 
(CIS) recognizes that the returning 
Volunteer has a unique career problem. 
He has been out of contact with the 
United States for two years and is no 
longer the same person who left it. 
The Volunteer often holds responsible 
positions overseas and works with such 
officials as the mayor of an Andean 
village or an Assistant Minister of Edu- 
cation in a new African nation. In the 
field he may have no educational ad- 
visers, general or specialized libraries, 
or even frequent contact with his fellow 
Volunteers. When he returns, he seeks 
a similar challenge in this country. 

A major aim of the CIS has been to 
utilize existing services and agencies to 
aid the returning Volunteer rather than 
to duplicate these services. Most Vol- 
unteers, for example, are eligible to use 
placement offices of their former college 
or university. In addition, national as- 
sociations and professional groups often 
have career guidance and placement 
facilities for persons interested in their 
field. 

A number of these interested national 
organizations co-operate fully with the 
Career Information Service. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has established a 
special placement program to aid law- 
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yers with Peace Corps experience. 
The College Placement Council has 
made copies of the College Placement 
Annual available for returning Volun- 
teers. The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association provides a special - 
student membership rate for persons 
returning from the Peace Corps and is 
preparing a summary of opportunities 
in the counseling field. The Newspaper 
Fund, the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the American Book Publishers 
Council wrote leaders in their profession 
about the potential contribution of 
former Volunteers. The Overseas Edu- 
cational Service and the International 
Schools Services are aiding former 
Volunteers seeking teaching positions 
overseas. 

It was to fill any remaining void, and 
to help insure maximum use of the 
talents of a valuable manpower re- 
source, that the CIS was established. 
With a staff of three professional and 
eight secretarial employees, the CIS 
represents a modest investment in con- 
trast to the significance of those whom 
it serves. Indeed, the typical university 
would probably have a considerably 
larger staff to serve a class of 5,000 
“graduates.” In a variety of ways, CIS 
provides career orientation to Volun- 
teers overseas and up to one year after 
their return. 

As he enters his last year of service, 
the Volunteer in Kuala Lumpur, Dar 
es Salaam, or Quito (or, more likely, 
in villages far removed from these capi- 
tals) receives a Career Planning Kit. 
The kit contains suggestions to aid in 
planning, and lists resources available 
to him. Volunteers save this kit as a 
permanent binder for related career ma- 
terials which they assemble during their 
final year. 

Career Opportunities Bulletins are 
assembled and distributed each month. 
Each bulletin lists approximately one 
hundred scholarship, employment, and. 
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service opportunities. Copies are sent, 
on request, to former Volunteers al- 
ready in the United States as well as 
. to those in their final year of service. 
Besides these regular bulletins, Volun- 
teers receive’ when they first return 
a weekly “Hot Line” bulletin announc- 
ing currently available opportunities. 

To provide resources through which 
the Volunteer may help himself, career 
libraries have been established in one 
hundred overseas Peace Corps offices. 
Each library contains seventy selected 
reference books to aid planning for edu- 
cation or employment. To aid in edu- 
cational planning, for example, the 
libraries include A Guide to Graduate 
Study, Lovejoy’s College Guide, Hand- 
book of International Study, Financial 
Assistance for College Study, Fellow- 
ships in the Aris and Sciences, and Pro- 
grams of Graduate Business Education. 

Through arrangements made with 
major testing organizations or federal 
agencies, the persons serving with the 
Peace Corps are able to take overseas 
college and graduate admissions tests 
and entrance examinations for federal 
service or for the foreign service. 

In addition, the CIS has assembled 
several hundred brochures to help 
answer questions raised by individual 
Volunteers. 

These questions were found to cluster 
in: several areas, and to help answer 
them, the CIS has prepared special 
reports on these subjects: 


Undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion 

‘Teaching as a career 

Government service 

Business and industry 


Community and national service 
opportunities M 
Social service and the War on 

Poverty 


Linguistics and teaching of English as 
a foreign language 
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Foreign Area study programs 
Master of Arts in teaching and paid 
teaching internships 


These reports are written from the 
special point of view of returning Vol- 


‘unteers. Reflecting their interests, they 


emphasize opportunities for continued 
service in the United States or study 
and employment abroad. oan 

In the United States, a national panel 
of career consultants has been devel- 
oped to advise Volunteers about oppor- 
tunities for employment and study in 
various fields. College placement of- 
ficers in all parts of the country have 
agreed to counsel returning Volunteers 
seeking employment in their area. In 
addition, the governors of each of the 
states have appointed a special liaison 
officer to assist Volunteers seeking em- 
ployment with state agencies. 

A number of professional organiza- 
tions have a Peace Corps committee or 
liaison person, such as the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
the American Nurses Association, the 
National Commission for Social Work 
Careers, the National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 
and the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools. 

To better respond to this increasing 
interest in returning Volunteers, CIS 
prepares and distributes, on a regular 
basis, biographical rosters of members 
of the Peace Corps interested in gov- 
ernment service, business and industry, 
and the War on Poverty. Each fall, 
CIS publishes a roster of Volunteers 
wishing to be considered for graduate 
school fellowships or undergraduate 
scholarships for the next school- year. 
Over 1,100 prospective graduate stu- 
dents were listed in September 1965, 
along with two hundred returning to 
undergraduate study. 

In an attempt to assess more fully 


` the significance of the Peace Corps. 
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CIS also studies the career plans of 
former Volunteers. Periodic reports 
present information on all former Vol- 
unteers. Special studies are made in 
response to such queries as: “How 
many former Volunteers are working 
for business firms?” or “What has been 
the involvement of persons who com- 


pleted Peace Corps service in the War. 


on Poverty?” 

With all of these varied activities, 
probably the. most valuable service of 
CIS is its most basic: providing career 
information to overseas and newly re- 
turned Volunteers. Approximately 85 
per cent of all Volunteers make some 
use of the CIS. Most of the contacts 
are by mail, although 20 per cent make 
in-person visits. The weekly mail 
brings 300 to 500 letters addressed to 
CIS from Volunteers serving all over 
the world. They raise questions such 
as: “What universities offer graduate 
training in oceanography?” or “How 
may I learn about employers who hire 
for positions in Latin America?” or 
“What cities might hire a teacher with 
my background?” A number of re- 
sources have been assembled by CIS 
in Washington. Many questions require 
individual research or referral to co- 
operating outside organizations. 


THE RE-ENTRY PERIOD 


A series of national articles in the 
spring of 1965 talked about the impact 
of returning Volunteers. One discussed 
“readjustment difficulties” and hinted 
that many former Volunteers were 
unemployed. i 

The facts show that these reports 
are not true. Relatively few former 
Volunteers are unemployed—one study 
showed that less than 2 per cent were 
still seeking positions. Knowledgeable 
observers agree that the “re-entry crisis” 
publicity stressed the problems of a 
few extreme examples. It was compar- 
akle to measuring the adjustment of 
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students on a college campus by re- 
viewing the records of those who re- 
turned to the Counseling Center for | 
assistance. , 

A cause of the publicity has been the 
spotlight which is continually focused 
on the Peace Corps and its Volunteers. 
Here is how a former Volunteer ob- 
served it: 


I thought we were supposed to be out of 
our goldfish bowls. The second day after 
arriving in my home town, North Platte, 
Nebraska, my picture took up three col- 
umns in the center of the front page and 
was accompanied by a good-sized article 
containing comments I had made to the 
reporter over the phone. 


Since that arrival date in early December, 
I have spoken to three groups and am 
scheduled for four more including a TV 
appearance. Several other groups have 
expressed interest, but we’ve been unable to 
find a satisfactory date between now and 
January 1 when I leave for college. 


As a part of a conference of returned 
Volunteers held in Washington in 
March 1965, the participants were 
asked to comment on their return from 
the Peace Corps. The former Volun- 
teers found it most difficult to commu- 
nicate the full meaning of their Peace 
Corps experience. Many felt that even 
their family and friends were not suffi- 
ciently interested either in service in the 
Peace Corps or in the problems faced 
by developing nations. As a former 
Volunteer in Afghanistan put it: 


I find most people very curious and seem- 
ingly interested in my Peace Corps experi- 
ence—up to a certain point. I limit my 
replies to their inquiries to one-sentence 
answers. People seem to like to hear about 
my experience—but only briefly. 


A man who served in The Philippines 
said? 


I find an attitude of general interest, but 
no real enthusiasm and little understanding 
about the aims and programs of the Peace 
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Corps. Questions about the Peace Corps 
often concern salary and vacation. Living 
in the rural areas of an underdeveloped 
Asian country is totally out of the realm 
of experience of any American I have met 
so far. This experience for me is a difficult 
one to express to others. 


Their problem is similar to that of 
the returned traveler who finds that his 
friends are not interested in his color 
slides and personal impressions. A ma- 
jor difference, however, is the signifi- 
cance to our country of the Peace Corps 
experience. 

After several years in a different cul- 
ture, Volunteers often report that they 
find a different pace of life in the 
United States. The Afghanistan Vol- 
unteer cited earlier said: 


I have had to re-adjust to the rushing 
American way of life. I had forgotten what 
an immense, gigantic, complicated country 
we live in. But the one thing that I feel 
I have learned in the Peace Corps is how 
to appreciate my own country and what a 
wonderful life we do have. 


Another commented: 


I feel a little homesick for the Philippines, 
although I never thought I would. Life in 
the United States is so polished, smooth, 
easy, and affluent. I’ve decided to devote 
my life to public service. But it’s good 
to be back. Tears came to my eyes when 
I saw so many American flags flying in 
Hawaii. 


The Volunteers spend several months 
preparing for the transition to another 
culture overseas—they often return 
from it by jet in sixteen hours or less. 
In contrast to the Armed Forces which 
have established separation centers in 
the United States, Volunteers terminate 
overseas. Each group which trained 
together two years earlier meets tq re- 
view what they have accomplished and 
to make suggestions to the Peace Corps 
for improving the selection, training, 
and supervision of Volunteers. The 
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last session of this several-day meeting 
is spent in discussing what Volunteers 
expect to find upon their return to the 
United States. Despite this prelimi- 
nary thinking, the first few days at 
home seem strange. Few cities and 
towns in the United States are like such 
places as Rembau, Malaya; Soppo, 
Cameroon; or Ambato, Ecuador. 

For many Volunteers, the most im- 
portant element is the need to find in 
the United States the same challenge 
which was so prevalent in their over- 
seas assignments. The search is not 
merely for a job, but for work which 
will carry some of the same responsi- 
bility, satisfaction, and room for initia- 
tive which most Volunteers experienced 
overseas. And, finally, there is the 
growing and changing process which the 
Volunteer has unconsciously experi- 
enced, which makes it impossible for 
many to go back to where they were 
when they joined the Peace Corps. 

On balance, persons both inside and 


‘outside the Peace Corps, have con- 


cluded that this re-entry problem is 
normal and to be anticipated. Return- 
ing servicemen and new college gradu- 
ates often encounter similarly difficult 
transition problems. Knowing that 
there is an adjustment period during 
re-entry will help prepare Volunteers 
who will return in the future. 

The adjustment. problems of former 
Volunteers are the sort which usually 
accompany change and progress, and, 
looking back on it, most former Volun- 
teers place a very high assessment on 
their experience. 


I think the past two years couldn’t have 
been spent serving my country more use- 
fully. This has not only been a service for 
my country, but also a service for me 
(Brazil). 


My past two years with the Peace Corps 
have been two of the most rewarding years 
of my life. It is one of the most practical, 
effective, and outstanding governmegt 
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organizations in existence today. I would 
do it again in a minute, and may try it as 
soon as I complete my master’s degree 
(The Philippines). 

I will continue working here in Brazil as 
a Volunteer until the first of April. Then 
I will return home for the planting season. 
I will return to farming and will strive to 
be an outstanding citizen of my community 
(Brazil). 


EFFECT OF THE PEACE Corps 
UPON CAREER CHOICE 


Service in the Peace Corps has had 
a profound effect upon career choice. 
When they joined, 34 per cent of over 
two thousand Volunteers included in a 
survey made by the Peace Corps had 
no career goal. After service, only 12 
per cent were still uncertain, and many 
of these have general plans toward 
which they are taking graduate training. 

While they were overseas, 54 per 
cent of the same group of Volunteers 
made a significant change in their ca- 
reer goals. (This does not include 
lateral or vertical changes, such as the 
public school teacher who now wishes 
to teach in a migrant work-camp or a 
secondary school teacher who is now 
preparing for university teaching.) 

Particularly significant has been 
the shift toward international careers. 
When they entered the Peace Corps, 
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only 8 per cent of the Volunteers de- 
sired permanent careers overseas. Now, 
almost a third seek some form of in- 
ternational career. Over five hundred 
former Volunteers are engaged in inter- 
national careers opened by the vista of 
Peace Corps service. Typical is Gary 
Schulze (Sierra Leone) who is now Per- 
sonnel Director for the Sherbo Mineral 
Company in Sierra Leone. Alan Mar- 
golis (Nigeria) is now Program Officer 
with the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in New York. Al Estrin (Co- 
lombia) is now a personnel officer for 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). 

Other former Volunteers continue in 
close contact with their host-country 
and overseas friends. Immediately after 
completing service, Beva Rae Fegley 
traveled through the United States with 
her El Salvador counterpart Blanca 
Rodas. The young lady from El Sal- 
vador stayed long enough to attend the 
North Dakota wedding of Beva and 
Bill Dahnke (a fellow Peace Corps 
Volunteer). 


RESPONSE TO RETURNING 
VOLUNTEERS 


The Career status of the first 5,400 
Volunteers to return is summarized 
below. Separate figures are provided 


TABLE 1—Goats or PEACE Corrs VOLUNTEERS BEFORE AND AFTER SERVICE 








PRE-PEACE CORPS 


Post-P£AcE Corps 











GOALS 7 
N | % N % 

Career Goals Not Defined 732 34.4 261 12.2 
Teaching (all levels) 527 24.8 633 29.7 
Business & Industry 208 9.8 230 10.8 
Social Service 83 3.9 231 10.8 
Health Professions 119 5.6 127 5.9 
Government 231 10.9 424 20.2 
Agriculture & Crafts 82 3.8 80 3.8 
Other 144 6.8 140 6.6 

2,126 100.0 2,126 100.0 
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TABLE 2—CAREER STATUS OF First 5,400 RETURNED VOLUNTEERS 


























CAREER STATUS Me 174 1955 Sc 
Continuing Education : 28 35 40 36 
Graduate school 24 23 31 26 
Undergraduate education 4 12 9 10 
Employed 62 57 42 53 
Federal government 18 13 11 13 
State & local government 5 4 3 4 
Job Corps & War on Poverty 1 2 1 2 
Teaching 19 17 14 16 
Business & profit-making 11 13 8 11 
organizations 
Nonprofit organizations 8 8 5 7 
Other . 10 8 18 11 





for those who finished in 1963, 1964, 
and 1965. : 

The response to Peace Corps alumni 
may be best documented by an analysis 
of their activities in these various areas. 


Continuing education — 


Approximately 40 per cent of all 
returning Volunteers continue their edu- 
cation immediately after Peace Corps 
service. Two-thirds go on for advanced 
degrees and one-third for undergradu- 
ate or special educational programs. 

As a potential source of advanced- 
degree students; the Peace Corps, with 
approximately four thousand college 
graduates completing service each year, 
is producing a larger graduating class 
than almost any university. Indeed, in 
the field of foreign language alone, the 
number of returning Volunteers, added 
to students graduating with language 
majors from United States colleges 
and universities, increases our persons 
trained in languages by almost a third. 
Similarly, the numbers finishing service 
with the Peace Corps add markedly to 
our supply of persons with training,and 
experience in foreign area studies, com- 
munity development, and teaching. 

Dean John U. Munro of Harvard 
University has commented that Peace 


Corps service is, in his judgment, equiv- 
alent to experience received from a 
Rhodes scholarship. One Volunteer 
was admitted to a major west-coast 
university with the statement: l 


I am happy to report that your admission 
to this institution as a graduate student 
has been- recommended. Your academic 
record of itself would have led to rejection 
of your application, but your new-found 
motivation and your record with the Peace 
Corps seem to make you a good bet. 


Strong interest in the returning Vol- 
unteer as a potential graduate student 
has been shown by sixty institutions 
which have established three hundred 
fellowships, scholarships, and assistant- 
ships. In many cases, a university .pro- 
vides more awards than announced.. 
The School of Education at Harvard 
University, for example, set aside three 
tuition awards for returning Volunteers, 
but actually admitted seventeen from 
the Peace Corps in 1965-1966, “most 
with some form of scholarship or loan.” 
A special Ford Foundation Study Fel- 
lowships for International Develop- 
ment program has made available fifty 
awards each year for Volunteers (and 
others) seeking careers in technical 
service abroad. e 
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To help colleges and universities 
identify Volunteers in whom they may 
be interested for regular financial aid 
programs, the CIS prepared a biograph- 
ical roster of Volunteers seeking finan- 
cial assistance in the 1965-1966 school 
year and mailed it to seven hundred 
colleges and universities. Despite the 
late timing in the school year, good use 
was made of this 88-page roster which 
included 595 names. Among a study of 
twenty-five listed Volunteers with par- 
ticularly strong academic records, the 
average heard from between eleven and 
twelve interested institutions. Among 
twenty-five Volunteers with low aca- 
demic records, the average heard from 
between four and five schools. For the 
1966-1967 school year, over 1,100 Vol- 
unteers asked to be placed on the 
roster to be considered for graduate 
fellowships and 250 for undergraduate 
awards. 

While their interests cover a wide spec- 
trum, it is interesting to compare the 
fields of study for former Volunteers 
with those of all students. 

Early in 1966, a study was begun 
of the academic records of returning 
Volunteers. While data are still in- 
complete, it appears that the vast 
majority of the former Volunteers 
are making better academic records 
after than before their Peace Corps 
experience. 

Despite the thousands of returned 
Volunteers now enrolled on campuses 
in the United States and the interest 
in their enrollment, few institutions ap- 
pear to be making full use of former 
Volunteers as resource persons. They 
could provide the background for a 
significant number of seminars and in- 
ternational programs. Their Peace 
Corps experience could be used to 
help solve domestic social problems in 
the campus area. They could assist 
in foreign-student advising programs. 
They could update or expand materials 
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TABLE 3—GRADUATE STUDY: Peace Corps 
VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL 




















FIELDS or STUDY Dny Natl Nae 
0 
Social and area studies 36.54 8.54 
Humanities and 9.41 6.33 
language 

Agriculture and forestry 1.53 1.13 
Other 7.92 5.42 
Law 5.32 6.16 
Technical 14.32 16.70 
Health and related 4.19 9,32 
Education 18.73 41.55 
Business 2.04 4.85 

100.00 100.00 





being presented in area-study classes. 
Despite their catalogue announcements, 
many universities offer only limited 
programs in area studies. A frustrated 
former Volunteer reported: 


My educational plans have not been work- 
ing out well. I had hoped to work out a 
program of African studies, but the uni- 
versity’s authority on Africa is currently 
doing research and suitable course work in 
his absence is virtually nil. 


The one way in which universities 
are making full use of returning Volun- 
teers is as instructors in programs to 
train new Volunteers for overseas serv- 
ice. Almost every Peace Corps train- 
ing program has a cadre of former 
Volunteers on its staff. Several uni- 
versity programs which train foreign 
visitors or United States citizens for 
overseas assignments have made use of 
persons with the cross-cultural Peace 
Corps experience. 


Teaching 


As. half of all Volunteers overseas 
are serving as teachers, many develop 
a career interest in education. Despite 
their two years of experience, the 
first Volunteers to return found state 
teacher-certification regulations a for- 
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midable barrier to full use of their 
talents in the United States. 

This problem prompted former Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Education 
Francis Keppel to ask: “Are We Turn- 
ing Away From Talent?”? He said: 


As an example, consider the experience of 
one former Peace Corps teacher who is 
currently working at the Office of Educa- 
tion, He returned last fall to the United 
States after completing two years of teach- 
ing in Nigeria. He served overseas with 
distinction as teacher and principal in a 
school of several hundred Nigerian children. 


Although he had little previous teaching 
experience at home, or any definite plans 
to enter teaching as a career, through his 
experiences in Africa he developed a taste 
for teaching—particularly teaching in a 
difficult and challenging situation. 


On his return, he presented as qualifications 
the fact that he had a college degree and 
two years of satisfactory teaching abroad. 
He sought to get a job in several school 
districts, asking for an assignment to teach 
the economically deprived. He was advised 
that he lacked the proper qualifications— 
courses in teacher education and supervised 
practice teaching. His overseas experience 
would not apply. On this basis, our 
schools lost him and his talent. 


The special contribution which re- 
turning Peace Corps teachers can make 
to schools serving disadvantaged youth 
was pointed out in a speech before the 
National Education Association meet- 
ing in New York in June 1965. Linda 
Bergthold pointed out similarities be- 
tween her experience as a Peace Corps 
teacher in Ethiopia and in one of the 
older districts of Washington, D. C. 


Both in Ethiopia and Washington, D.C. 
I learned that there were profound differ- 
ences in attitude between me and my 
students. In Ethiopia I was shocked at the 
blatant cooperation of my students gn ex- 
aminations. To them it was the logical 
thing to do—one helped out his friend in 

1Speech given in Atlantic City in February 
„1965 before the Education Writers Association. 
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time of need. It was simply a matter of 
loyalty. To me it was cheating. In Wash- 
ington there were differences too. When I 
asked the students to turn in a paper on 
Friday, I didn’t reckon with military drill 
after school, televisions blaring at home, 
and very little value put on “getting things 
in on time.” Let me give you a word as- 
sociation test which I gave my Washington 
students. When I say this word think of 
the first thing that comes into your mind. 
The word is—policeman. The first word 
my students associated with policeman was 
—run, 


If a teacher isn’t prepared for such dif- 
ferences in attitude and behavior, he may 
eventually give up and leave. What makes 
teachers stay in these situations? In Ethi- 
opia I stayed partly because I had a big 
responsibility on my shoulders. I was not 
just representing myself, I was representing 
the United States Peace Corps. 


An administrator’s appraisal comes 
from Neil V. Sullivan, now Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Berkeley, California. 


I had the unique opportunity to serve as 
the superintendent of schools in President 
Kennedy’s Free School project in Prince 
Edward County, and I trace the success of 
this remarkable project to the talented 
people of my staff who joined me after a 
tour of duty in the Peace Corps. I took 
these people without seeing them person- 
ally, and each and every one of them turned 
out to be the most dedicated, the most 
competent, the most stimulating members 
of my staff. Their experiences in the Peace 
Corps brought them leadership character- 
istics which I have not found in the typical 
classroom teacher. They assumed responsi- 
bility during critical times and carried on 
under what most of us considered impos- 
sible conditions. It was their perseverance 
and well-rounded personalities that made 
the Free Schools the success they were. 


In recent months, significant actions 
have followed in response to this chal- 
lenge. The California State Board of 
Education voted to award a general- 
teaching certificate to any former -Peace 
Corps teacher with a bachelor’s degyee 
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and complete major requirements in the 
academic field to be taught. In a 
parallel action, the California state 
legislature passed a bill creating a 
new certification category for returning 
Peace Corps teachers. 

In New York, Kentucky, and Wash- 
ington the chief state school officer 
wrote all teacher-training institutions 
and school superintendents recommend- 
ing full utilization of the talents of 
Peace Corps teachers and expressed a 
willingness to review their qualifications 
on an individual basis. The first high 
school teacher of African studies in the 
State of Washington is a former Volun- 
teer from Sierra Leone, Alfred Arkley. 
In addition, New York State appointed 
a consultant to study the most effective 
ways to utilize Peace Corps teachers. 
He recommended the granting of a pro- 
visional certificate to experienced Peace 
Corps teachers, full integration of the 
Peace Corps experience into the class- 
rooms of New York State, and the 
appointment of a co-ordinator to ex- 
pedite the employment of returning 
Volunteers. 

Early in 1966, special teaching pro- 
grams specifically designed to encourage 
returning Volunteers to enter the field 
of teaching in the United States were 
announced by sixteen cities in all areas 
of the country. Places were reserved 
for former Volunteers in teaching in- 
ternships on the campuses of over 
twenty colleges and universities. State 
certification directors in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Texas, and 
Missouri joined their colleagues in New 
York, Kentucky, and Washington in 
announcing their determination to help 
reduce barriers faced by Peace Corps 
teachers. 


Government 


In his last year, President Kennedy 
issued Executive Order 11103 which 
provided for the noncompetitive fed- 
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eral appointment of former Volunteers. 
In 1964, President Johnson expressed 
a strong desire to attract persons with 
Peace Corps background to federal serv- 
ice. He asked that agencies report 
in June 1964 and June 1965 on the 
numbers hired. As a result of these 
efforts and the Volunteers’ own strong 
interest in continued government serv- 
ice, six hundred former Volunteers are 
now working for federal agencies and 
172 for state and local governments. 

The Peace Corps itself has hired over 
371 former Volunteers, of whom 261 
are currently employed. The newly 
appointed Deputy Director for the 
Cameroons, for example, is Jim Kelly, 
who served as a Volunteer with the 
first group in Ghana. Matthew De- 
Forest, who was working as a mechanic 
in Chicago before becoming a Volunteer 
in Colombia, later was an Associate 
Peace Corps Director in Colombia. 

Speaking to a group of former Vol- 
unteers at the March 1965 conference 
in Washington, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk commented: 


I can assure you, if you apply for the 
Foreign Service, that your experience in the 
Peace Corps will be a plus with respect to 
others who are applying for that Service. 
... I hope very much that we can enlist a 
considerable number of you in our own 
work in the future. 


Reflecting their own keen interest in 
government service and overseas ca- 
reers, over a thousand Volunteers have 
applied for positions as Foreign Service 
officers, To date, ten have been ap- 
pointed. However, nine of these have 
joined the Department of State in the 
last year. The limited number hired 
each year, the long delay before Peace 
Corps Volunteers may take their oral 
examination upon their return to the 
United States, and the high number 
of alternative career choices have re- 
stricted hiring for the Foreign Service. 
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As this is written in early 1966, ap- 
proximately one hundred Volunteers 
who have passed the written examina- 
tion await the opportunity to take their 
orals. If, as has been true in the past, 
one-third of these pass the orals, some 
thirty or more candidates for the For- 
eign Service should be available in the 
next year. 

The Director of the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), Leonard 
Marks, in January 1966 wrote each 
Volunteer in his last year. of service 
inviting him to apply for a career posi- 
tion with the USIA. Five former Vol- 
unteers are now Foreign Service officers 
with USIA. Several others are working 
in binational centers. AID has re- 
cruited almost ninety persons who com- 
pleted service in the Peace Corps. 

As has already been mentioned, the 
governors of every state and of many of 
the territories have appointed a liaison 
officer to assist returning Volunteers 
seeking public service positions. Both 
New York and California prepared a 
special “Peace Corps” recruiting bro- 
chure, reserved some positions for fall 
when Volunteers would be available, 
and made arrangements for a late- 
summer testing date. 

The CIS has been working with the 
Bureau of Recruitment for Interna- 
tional Organizations of the Department 
of State attempting to identify former 
Volunteers for positions with the United 
Nations and other international organi- 
zations. At the end of 1965, nine 
former volunteers were employed by 
international organizations and thirty- 
five foreign governments. 


Business and industry 


Several factors have prompted recent 
discussions regarding closer co-opera- 
tion between Peace Corps and business. 
Overseas Volunteers might perform a 
significant role in interpreting our pri- 
vate-enterprise system overseas. For- 
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mer Volunteers can make a unique 
contribution as employees of business 
and industrial concerns. The success 
of business as a training agent and 
contract administrator for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has been 
brought to public attention. Peace 
Corps overseas directors or Washington 
staff members might be borrowed from 
corporate ranks, 

Leaders of both International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and Avis 
Rent A Car have long encouraged 
their subordinates to review carefully 
the qualifications of returning Volun- 
teers. The Manager of Employee Re- 
lations for General Electric recently 
wrote to all his corporate personnel 
managers: 


The returned Volunteer is generally of high 
calibre, well motivated, self-reliant, flexible, 
and quite matured. While any candidates 
who apply for positions should naturally 
be judged on their individual qualifications 
for positions available, it is important to 
stress the fact that a returned Volunteer is 
basically a person whose characteristics 
warrant full consideration. 


Writing in the July-August 1965 issue 
of Personnel, Edwin R. Henry of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
(and a former Director of Selection for 
the Peace Corps) discusses “What Busi- 
ness Can Learn From Peace Corps 
Selection and Training.” He concludes: 
“Tt is my firm conviction that in train- 
ing Volunteers for Peace Corps work, 
the government has at the same time 
done private industry a considerable 
favor.” Similar articles have appeared 
in Business Abroad and Management 
Quarterly. 

In the long run, of course, the con- 
tribution which returning Volunteers 
can make to United States business 
will be most effectively demonstrated 
by the performance of Volunteers them- 
selves. Two former Volunteers, Donald 
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Richardson (Chile) and Jared Dorn- 
burg (Nigeria) are enrolled in the 
highly selective international training 
program of the First National City 
Bank of New York. Obviously, re- 
turned Volunteers can make a special 
contribution to international business. 
One of the first Volunteers to be hired 
for an overseas job was Bill Fox (Chile), 
now a Latin-American sales manager 
for H. J. Heinz. George Haney (Li- 
beria) is now in the Personnel Depart- 
ment of ESSO International. 

Yet, the numbers hired by private 
enterprise remain relatively low (498). 
Two points may help explain these 
figures. First, a high percentage of 
Volunteers are drawn from liberal arts 
classes. (It is not unusual for a high 
number of general-education graduates 
to enter fields other than business. In 
fact, among the June 1964 graduating 
class at Harvard University, more 
holders of the Bachelor of Arts degree 
entered the Peace Corps than accepted 
jobs in business.) Second, the trend is 
upward, and, as many graduates now 
in school complete their professional 
training, the percentage employed in 
business should climb. 

To aid Volunteers seeking positions 
in business, the CIS has written the 
presidents of 150 leading corporations 
with international interests, placed a 
copy of Guide to Employment Abroad 
in every Peace Corps household and a 
copy of the College Placement Annual 
in each overseas career library, and 
prepared a special report containing 
suggestions for securing employment in 
business and industry. In addition, a 
number of college placement officers 
have agreed to assist any returning 
Volunteer. 


War on Poverty and social service 


A February 1964 survey showed that 
approximately 82 per cent of all Volun- 
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teers would be interested in employ- 
ment with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity or its contractors. 

Over 109 former Volunteers have 
been hired by the War on Poverty. 
Fifty-four are employed as teachers or 
counselors in Job Corps camps. An- 
other twenty-three are helping to plan 
and administer the Office of Economic 
Opportunity program in Washington. 
Don Bullock (who worked in leper 
colonies in Bolivia) served first as a 
project officer for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in Washington and 
is now at the Parks Job Corps Center 
in California. Al Guskin (a former 
Thailand Volunteer) was the first Di- 
rector of Selection for Volunteers in 
Service to America and is now operating 
a community-action program in Florida. 

Returning Volunteers report that serv- 
ice in the Peace Corps has expanded 
their appreciation of human values. 
Some report that the questions most 
difficult to handle overseas dealt with 
race relations in the United States. 
Former Volunteers have held a number 
of the special human-rights internships 
developed through the Eleanor Roose- 
velt Memorial Foundation. One grad- 
uate of this internship, Eleanor Dobbins 
(former Volunteer in The Philippines) 
was appointed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to its new staff 
concerned with civil-rights enforcement. 

The Department of Mental Health 
of the State of Illinois announced a 
special work-study program combining 
study for the master’s degree at North- 
ern Illinois University with paid work 
experience. In the first year, ten 
former Volunteers participated. The 
North Carolina Fund has several pro- 
grams which have involved former Vol- 
unteers. John Buchanan (a teacher in 
Ghana) is now the head counselor for 
the Advancement School in Winston- 
Salem. Last summer, several married 
couples who served in the Peace Corps 
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worked on a special North Carolina 
project with school underachievers. 
- Former Volunteers are serving in so- 
cial service projects or fighting rural 
and urban poverty. William Donahoe 
(teacher in Ethiopia), who spent the 
first year after Peace Corps service 
working on the staff of the CIS of the 
Peace Corps in Washington, is now the 
Director of Recruiting for the Council 
of the Southern Mountains, located in 
Berea, Kentucky. A Volunteer from 
the Dominican Republic, Robert Wil- 
liams, is co-ordinating a neighborhood- 
improvement program in Pittsburgh. 
In a speech delivered in the summer 
of 1965, U Thant, Secretary-General 
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of the United Nations, said: 


I am looking forward to the time when 
the average youngster—and parent and 
employer—will consider one or two years 
of work for the cause of development, 
either in a faraway country or a depressed 
area of his own community, as a normal 
part of one’s education. 


As volunteer services become ‘more 
universal, the status of persons who 
have completed tours becomes more 
significant. Certainly the record of the 
Peace Corps shows that this experience 
leads to profound career changes and, 
in an impressive number of cases, a 
lifetime now devoted to service. 


Evaluation and the Question of Change 


By MERIDAN BENNETT 


ApstRAcT: The article describes the position of the Peace 
Corps’ Division of Evaluation in relation to the other two 
Divisions which make up the reflective arm of the Peace 
Corps—Research and Planning. It follows the growth of the 
evaluative function in the Peace Corps from its unstructured 
beginning through its first crisis (surviving pressures to limit 
its function to that normally performed by an inspector gen- 
eral), through a period in which evaluation’s emphasis shifted 
from examining the effort the Peace Corps was making overseas 
to examining the results of that effort. Changes brought about 
by evaluation in the five years of the Peace Corps’ history are 
described. The function of staff evaluators and consultants 
from outside the agency is discussed, as is the nature of a 
present-day evaluation report and the methods used to prepare 
it. Current problems of evaluation are outlined, as well as its 
limits in directing and documenting change in the Peace Corps. 
The social sciences are seen as pivotal in creating an integration 
of research, planning, and evaluation with the strong impera- 
tives to act in development problems. 
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HIS article will concern itself with 

the role of evaluation in the Peace 
Corps—not its formally assigned role 
(if there is one), but the role which 
evaluation has worked out for itself in 
the past five years at the water coolers 
and in the corridors of bureaucracy 
where the real life of any government 
agency is to be found. In that Gothic 
world of colliding ambitions and ideol- 
ogies, evaluation, despite its limitations, 
has often served as an instrument 
of change. How it became effective 
enough to do so tells something about 
institutional change and perhaps at the 
same time suggests (shakily, it must be 
admitted) a new role for the social 
sciences in what has always been for 
them a slough of despond: government 
operations. 


THE REFLECTIVE ARM OF THE 
PEACE Corps 


Much has been written about the 
proper position of planning, evaluation, 
and research in government agencies— 
especially in those agencies operating 
overseas. I will not attempt a rehash 
here; however, it is worth capsulizing 
a few comments on Peace Corps plan- 
ning and research, those other activities 
which share with evaluation the func- 
tion of directing and validating insti- 
tutional change. 

Nearly everyone recognizes that 
Peace Corps planning must take into 
account two potentially limiting fac- 
tors: the number and kind of jobs that 
the inviting countries will request and 
the number and type of Volunteers that 
the agency can recruit. As one might 
expect in a young agency composed of 
young men, optimism today prevails on 
both counts—optimism not always sup- 
ported by evaluation thinking. But 
planning, using social science techni- 
ques, has set its sights upon the stars. 
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It is thus involved in target-setting for 
the agency. 

Research undertaken in an agency 
which demands information immedi- 
ately if not sooner must deal with the 
problems created by the considerable 
time lag inherent in its methods. A 
controversy which shakes the agency 
from top to bottom is often forgotten, 
or thought to be irrelevant, when a 
research project that might have en- 
lightened it is finally completed two or 
three years afterwards. 

It should be noted that many social 
scientists have expressed interest in 
the research possibilities of the Peace 
Corps. This is precisely the dilemma 
faced by the Division of Research: the 
possibilities of augmenting the study of 
man by twelve thousand current cases 
of cross-cultural confrontation are so 
exciting that basic and operational re- 
search could well become the whole 
rationale of the Peace Corps. It is 
here that research and politics meet, 
for the Peace Corps was set up with a 
strong action bias and has pursued that 
course ever since. The revelation that 
action (or the appearance of action) 
dominates the Peace Corps will not be 
news to those social scientists who have 
fought for stronger research components 
in government operations, or to those 
who have seen the results of their re- 
search gathering dust in filing cabinets 
while change ebbs and flows, undirected, 
around the institution which commis- 
sioned the study. 

Between these two, planning and re- 
search, stands the Division of Evalua- 
tion—allied to the others by being 
placed in the same office, but far and 
away the most operational in terms of 
its contacts with other parts of the 
agency and in terms of its cumulative 
effect on the development of the Peace 
Corps. That is where evaluation stands 
today, but it has not always been so. 


EVALUATION AND THE QUESTION OF CHANGE 


Tue GROWTH oF EVALUATION 


In 1961, in the first months of the 
Peace Corps, William Haddad, who was 
then working as Sargent Shriver’s vac- 
uum cleaner for pulling talent into staff 
positions in the new agency and at 
keeping tabs on the results, sent a 
lawyer, Charles Peters, to look at the 
progress of the first training opera- 
tions. Peters was given a free hand in 
writing his reports in any way he saw 
fit. No procedures for evaluation had 
been set; there were no formal criteria 
by which training was to be judged. 
As I am sure must have been clear to 
everyone in those days, the Volunteers 
were setting sail into uncharted seas. 
However, in the back of everyone’s 
mind lay a little seed of hope that these 
Americans could somehow promote a 
cultural interchange with the develop- 
ing world, thereby changing the image 
of Americans and starting a ferment 
which would, if nothing else, give the 
United States further opportunity to 
work on a people-to-people basis in the 
hungry nations. 

The early Peters reports on training 
and overseas operations expressed a 
concern for what he called the “living- 
working” problems encountered by Vol- 
unteers. The reports identified the 
places where there had been insufficient 
checking out of sites to discover if a 
Volunteer could actually find work to 
do, and also took up the more general 
question of full employment of the Vol- 
unteers’ services. Questions concerning 
the amount of overseas living allow- 
ances (which were, in most cases, set 
too high by a nervous staff), the ap- 
propriateness and utility of household 
items provided Volunteers as a settling- 
in kit, the effect of contact with other 
Americans belonging to other official 
agencies, host-country reaction to the 
new agency, the use of Peace Corps 
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vehicles by Volunteers, vacations, Vol- 
unteers congregating in cliques which 
excluded people of the host country, 
personal adjustment problems, the ef- 
fectiveness of selection and training— 
all these things soon became standard 
considerations in evaluations as Peters 
(who was quickly made Director of 
Evaluation) was joined by other evalu- 
ators. It was evident from the first 
that evaluation had decided to under- 
take, in the broadest possible terms, 
the job of scrutinizing the efforts being 
expended by the agency. It was not as 
though this were the only course open 
to evaluation. It could very well have 
limited itself to simple inspection— 
getting the goods on the failures and 
the misfits. This, in fact, is what norm- 
ally happens in government attempts 
at evaluation. 

In a new organization such as the 
Peace Corps, in which young and am- 
bitious men, many of them new recruits 
to the government, are fighting to make 
their mark, there are plenty of pressures 
for the evaluator to become an in- 
spector general whose role is to identify 
not only the rotten eggs that inevitably 
turn up in any operation, but also those 
who oppose the yearning for power on 
the part of the select few who find 
themselves within grasp of it. There 
is, in addition, strong pressure to keep 
evaluators away from substantive ques- 


‘tions of policy—to make them bland in 


dealing with operations. A threat to 
esprit de corps and institutional myths 
is implied by stringent criticism of 
things that go beyond immediate details. 
For these reasons, the evaluator is al- 
ways under pressure to become a white- 
wash artist in public, and in private— 
very private—to pass on discreetly de- 
veloped information about staff. 

In the first year of evaluation there 
was a general hue and cry against the 
Division, much of it arising out of fear 
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that its real purpose was indeed solely 
to perform inspector-general functions. 
There was some basis in fact for the 
concern: visits to training sites and 
overseas were, because of Jack of staff, 
unduly brief, as were the reports which 
resulted from the visits—which, in 
addition, were restricted only to Mr. 
Shriver’s perusal. The very sparseness 
of staff in the first year lent threat to 
the operation. Evaluation sometimes 
appeared to be nothing more than a se- 
ries of checks here and there of the per- 
formance of individual staff members. 

In October 1962, the Division of 
Evaluation convened a conference of 
academicians, Peace Corps contractors’ 
representatives, and overseas staff mem- 
bers. Its purpose was to discuss the 
role of evaluation. This conference, in 
two days of working sessions, managed 
to agree that evaluation was needed by 
the Peace Corps, that it should en- 
compass the performance of trainers 
and overseas staff members as well as 
Volunteers, and that it should take a 
systematic look at a host of operating 
details which were spelled out in two 
instruction sheets, one to be used by 
evaluators visiting training projects, the 
other to be used by those overseas. 
All agreed that the feature of evaluation 
which appeared to them to be unique 
in government operations—the com- 
plete freedom which evaluators were 
allowed in developing information and 
formulating conclusions both critical 
and laudatory—should at all costs be 
preserved. 

Armed with their instruction sheets, 
which were really check lists for the 
purpose of interviewing, the evaluators 
(now increased in numbers to a point 
where they could provide world-wide 
coverage on a regular basis) set eff to 
prove that they were more than in- 
spectors looking for scandal. They 
were still without detailed evaluative 
criteria (criteria were inconceivable in 
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those dark days of 1962 when finding 
the real job of the Peace Corps was 
largely a matter of trial and error); but 
they did have as standards the three 
goals set by Congress in the Peace 
Corps Act: to provide interested na- 
tions with manpower, to promote un- 
derstanding of Americans on the part 
of the peoples served, and to promote 
understanding of other peoples on the 
part of Americans. With these stand- 
ards in hand (which are really nothing 
more than open-ended expressions of 
good will toward men), evaluators be- 
gan preparing more detailed reports 
based on wider-ranging investigations. 
Their reports began to reach a wider 
audience in the Peace Corps. The 
threat that evaluation might become 
little more than a personnel surveillance 
system was safely past. 

How did evaluation avoid being 
forced into so limited a role? Albert 
Gollin, describing evaluation in some 
non-Peace Corps organizations working 
overseas, pointed out areas of weakness 
that tend to limit its role: 


Where evaluation is pursued as an identifi- 
able activity, it tends to be: (1) episodic 
rather than continuous; (2) short-run in its 
focus; (3) administrative in character, i.e., 
built into existing supervisory roles rather 
than institutionalized in a separate unit; 
(4) more concerned with volume and types 
of activities—that is, the expenditure of 
effort—than with the resulis of these ef- 
forts; and (5) more often seen as a threat 
or inescapable burden, than accepted as a 
source of assistance or an alternate means 
of conveying information outside of chan- 
nels (functions it can sometimes serve).+ 


How the Peace Corps’ evaluative arm 
managed to avoid these weaknesses will 
be related presently; however, credit 


1 Proceedings of the Peace Corps Con- 
tractors’ Conference, March 26-28, 1965, 
sponsored by Estes Park Center for Research 
and Education, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins (Washington, D.C.: Peace Corps, 
1965), p. 29. e 
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for its survival, especially during the 
first embattled year, must rest finally 
upon Shriver himself. He has carefully 
read every report and used the infor- 
mation it contains. More than one of 
his subordinates has been caught short 
when suddenly he discovers that Shriver 
not only knows who is ahead in the 
ball game but also exactly who has 
struck out. Shriver has encouraged 
truth in evaluation reports, because it 
is an important source of personal 
power for him. He never goes after 
an evaluator’s scalp for having written 
unvarnished criticism, even if it is a 
blast of a favorite Shriver project. He 
has retained evaluators even after he 
knew that their credibility in the agency 
might be undermining his stand on 
issues of substance. Shortly before 
leaving the Peace Corps for full-time 
duty with the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, he remarked to an associate 
that in five years of reading evaluations 
he had found them 95 per cent reliable. 
The high reliability rating he gives 
evaluation is due, in part, perhaps, to 
his desire to vindicate his own wisdom 
in supporting it. Our acceptance of the 
figure might also be tempered somewhat 
by the realization that Shriver was 
agonizingly slow in doing anything 
about some important recommendations 
on which later events proved that he 
should have acted sooner. 

As evaluations grew in size and scope 
in 1962 and 1963, their distribution 
within the agency also grew. In early 
evaluations, information prejudicial to 
a man’s reputation or career was in- 
cluded in the body of the text. As dis- 
tribution widened, however, it quickly 
became obvious that any discussion of 
staff matters had to be separated and 
placed in a section of the report for 
the use only of those with the need to 
know—the Director and the division 
head involved. Nonetheless, a faltering 
oyerseas program or training project 
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had to be described in all its shabbiness, 
and the staff involved could not help 
but be tarred to some extent by the 
same brush. As time went on, evalu- 
ators took greater pains to point out 
in the body of their reports where 
influences beyond a staff member’s con- 
trol had intervened. The process by 
which a separate channel of communi- 
cation was developed within the Peace 
Corps was not, however, without its 
cost to reputations. 

All office and division heads today 
receive the main body of every evalua- 
tion. When the average evaluation re- 
port comes out, it reaches perhaps sixty 
people in the agency—in addition to 
the senior staff, everyone with operating 
responsibility for any aspect of the 
program being evaluated. For most of 
these officials it is their main compre- 
hensive source of information about the 
overseas operation, in many cases the 
only source. In the year following a 
report’s release, perhaps an additional 
fifty people read it—trainers, new staff 
members, and the like. 

Emphasis concerning what is being 
looked at has inevitably shifted in eval- 
uation. In the early days it was the 
mechanics of operation. As time went 
on, evaluation began to be more con- 
cerned with the “viability” of the Vol- 
unteer’s job—that is, whether his em- 
ployment looked “worth-while” and of 
some value to the host country. As the 
number of evaluators increased and 
were assigned regional responsibility, 
they became able to develop more ex- 
pertise in the countries they were 
covering. 

As a result, and perhaps also because 
of the rapid expansion of the Peace 
Corps—which suggested that a lot of 
Volunteers were being put away in mar- 
ginal jobs overseas merely to satisfy 
numbers goals of the Washington 
administration—evaluators increasingly 
began to examine the concepts upon 
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which various programs were based. 
Instead of talking about the viability 
of jobs, they now brought into question 
the validity of the jobs and the pro- 
grams under which they were initiated. 
* This new emphasis implied that the 
Peace Corps, contrary to the protesta- 
tions of some of its officials in the 
early days, actually was in the business 
of development assistance. Immedi- 
ately, the level of complexity of evalua- 
tion was stepped up, for it is clear that 
you cannot talk about priorities with- 
out trying to perceive the special and 
often well-masked needs of the peoples 
being assisted. 

By 1964 it was obvious that it was 
not enough merely to talk about the 
indicators (roads, ditches, classroom 
hours) and the quality of the effort 
that was being made by the Peace 
Corps overseas. It was apparent that 
the results of those efforts needed to be 
assessed. (One evaluation included a 
panel from a “Peanuts” cartoon which 
showed Charlie Brown standing discon- 
solate at the end of a baseball game 
saying: “184 to nothing! How can we 
lose when we’re so sincere?”) To meet 
the threat to sincerity posed by raw 
box scores, evaluators began consulting 
more sources, doing more reading, dig- 
ging through research files. The Divi- 
sion of Evaluation put out summary 
evaluations (twelve to date) covering 
broader areas of the agency’s opera- 
tions, on subjects ranging from teaching 
in English-speaking Africa, to recruit- 
ing, to unsolicited gifts, to teacher- 
training. The groundswell of dialogue 
within the agency on the question of 
program validity grew from month to 
month. To this day there is little 
unanimity as to what the real goals of 
the Peace Corps are, but it is obvious 
that whatever consensus emerges, the 
old concept, in which programming was 
seen as merely a matter of casting 
American Volunteers abroad indiscrimi- 
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nately as good seed that is sure to bear 
fruit and multiply in geometric pro- 
gression, is now laid to rest. 

Wrong-headedness, inaccuracy, in- 
completeness, and other human failures 
have marred evaluation, but not funda- 
mentally so. Later, in describing where 
evaluation is today, I shall mention 
some of the current problems and limits 
of the function as it has evolved in the 
Peace Corps. First, however, it might 
be well to touch on some of the suc- 
cesses which put at least a foundation 
under Mr. Shriver’s high reliability 
rating. 

The successes that evaluation has en- 
joyed in communicating the experience 
of the agency overseas back to Wash- 
ington are largely cumulative. These, 
it should be stressed, are successes of 
the whole agency in responding to the 
information and importunities supplied 
by evaluation. Report after report has 
stressed the same problems: dangers in 
letting Volunteers use vehicles, the need 
for constant re-evaluation of the living 
allowance, stationing too many Volun- 
teers in one city, the need for more 
staff members, poor language-learning 
both in training and overseas, the 
dangers of laissez-faire programming 
and inadequate site investigations, the 
need to integrate all aspects of training 
into a cohesive body of instruction, and 
negative and nonperforming Volunteers, 
These problems and others have gradu- 
ally begun to be resolved, but evalua- 
tion keeps feeding back into the ma- 
chinery further examples of the de- 
struction caused by not devoting 
enough attention to them. ; 

Evaluation-supported changes which 
have proven their usefulness are many. 
Language-instruction in training has 
been raised from the old minimum of 
120 hours to over three hundred hours 
in present training projects. Staff- 
training, long neglected entirely in the 
agency’s pursuit of talented amateuss 
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to serve overseas, has finally come 
closer to reality with a pilot series 
of well-organized orientation seminars. 
Except in Africa, vehicles have largely 
been removed from Volunteers’ hands, 
with a resulting increase in efficiency 
and morale, to say nothing of safety. 
Practice teaching for Volunteers being 
trained for teaching jobs overseas has 
been increased from virtually zero to 
nearly thirty hours of stand-up teach- 
ing before a class—as much as many 
United States teachers get. American 
studies, area studies, world affairs, and 
communism have been amalgamated in 
most training projects into a general 
component of cross-cultural studies, the 
product being more relevant to adjust- 
ment to life overseas. Perhaps the 
most important concrete achievement 
arising from the constant pressure of 
evaluation will occur next summer, 
when training will include more projects 
aimed directly at making Volunteers 
into effective communicators in all 
senses—both verbal and nonverbal, with 
heavy emphasis being placed on ex- 
periential learning and inductive meth- 
ods. It should be noted that this 
important advance will have been 
achieved by the combined force of eval- 
uation and research, the latter con- 
tributing significant information from 
studies in progress by Calvin Taylor 
of the University of Utah. 


EVALUATION AFTER FIVE YEARS 


Today, the typical overseas evalua- 
tion (165 of them have been done to 
date) requires an evaluator to spend a 
week in preparation, four weeks alone 
in the country overseas, and four to 
five weeks in Washington tracking down 
information relating to the report and 
writing it. In a larger-country opera- 
tion (500-600 Volunteers), an evalu- 
ator may concentrate on several of the 
more problematical aspects of the work 
bejng done by the Volunteers and hope 
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to acquire a general understanding of 
the changes since the last evaluation 
in the less problematical. He will talk 
to as many as 120 Volunteers in various 
regions of the country, interviewing 
each in depth, frequently borrowing 
a bed overnight in the process. He 
also interviews host-country officials 
and counterparts with whom Volunteers 
work, ministry officials, third-country 
nationals, members of other voluntary- 
assistance groups, Peace Corps staffers, 
and American diplomats, including the 
ambassador and the director of the 
Agency for International Development 
in the area. 

A training evaluation (252 of them 
have been done) takes much less time, 
usually four days. Given the workload 
of evaluation and the overriding im- 
portance of analyzing the effects of 
training on field operations, it has be- 
come the practice in evaluation to visit 
only about one training project out of 
three, with an attempt to include not 
only the outstandingly bad but the out- 
standingly good as well. The evaluator 
has generally covered the country being 
trained for and thus knows much of 
the background of the training project. 

An overseas evaluation report may 
run from sixty to 150 pages in length. 
It is continuous with previous evalua- 
tions (each country operation is looked 
at once every year or year and a half) 
and makes some attempt to formulate 
long-range conclusions about what the 
Peace Corps should be doing in that 
country. 

I have been describing the more 
formal operation of the evaluation sys- 
tem of the Peace Corps. It is, however, 
through the informal operation of the 
system that much change takes place, 
and ,this depends on the evaluator 
himself in large measure. The staff- 
evaluation officer (there are eight now 
—more are needed) gets to know the 
officials in operational jobs in Wash-, 
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ington. He trades information with 
them about training and overseas 
affairs. When he arrives overseas he 


may already know the director, or per- 
haps several members of his staff. He 
- has probably talked to them in Wash- 
ington—they make a point of looking 
him up when they return to the United 
States on consultation. He has done 
monthly summaries about events in the 
country, largely for his own reference, 
and he has read all the cablegrams, 
‘from the field as one of his continuing 
responsibilities. When he starts on his 
overseas evaluation ‘he is already in- 
volved and informed, not merely a re- 
porter grabbing facts. Before he re- 
turns home he discusses his observations 
with the staff, most especially with the 
director. More frequently than not, in 
analyzing problems, he finds the over- 
‘seas staff eager to hear of alternative 
solutions tried elsewhere. 

In addition to regular staff evalu- 
ators, outsiders are taken on as con- 
sultants to perform precisely the same 
work. To date, they have performed 
forty-five overseas evaluations—25 per 
cent of the total. - Though these con- 
sultants do not have the insider’s famil- 
iarity with the symbols and methods 
of the bureaucracy, their insight and 
special expertise is valuable as a check 
on the work of the regulars and on the 
concepts being discussed at the moment. 
Fletcher Knebel, for instance, evaluated 
an African program as a consultant 
and showed up in a matter of days 
after his return with a detailed and 
highly readable report which got to the 
heart of many of the real problems of 
the country operation—a performance 
which abashed those of us regulars who 
normally struggled for weeks over the 

- evidence we gathered. Eleven „such 
consultants were used in 1965—social 
scientists, lawyers, journalists, area 
specialists—-many of them people of 
note in their professions. It is, in fact, 
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from these categories that most of the 
regular staff-evaluators are drawn: peo-. 
ple trained in accurate fact-gathering 


_under deadlines. 


Above all, experience has shown that 
the Peace Corps evaluator must be able 
to write. Even if he is not a generalist, 
he must find it within his conscience to 
be able to write like one, making the 
overseas experience immediate, rele- 
vant, and meaningful for paper-choked 
administrators. ; 

My description of evaluation may 
have made it sound trouble-free, the 
ideal solution to the problem of feed- 
back in a complex government agency. 
Tt is not. As just one indicator, finding 
competent evaluators has required the 
most diligent and continuing search, for 
not everyone who comes along is capa- 
ble of rapidly drawing valid conclu- 
sions.out of the chaotic welter of data 
that an evaluator collects. 

One of the most pressing problems 
of evaluation is that, as overseas staff 
members and Volunteers (and, to a 
lesser extent, Washington administrat- ` 
ors) become more sophisticated and 
their programs become more effective . 
in finding the mainstream of develop- 
ment, evaluators must at the same time 
become more expert. The penalty for 
not doing so is for evaluators not only 
to find themselves behind the times, 
but also to discover that they have 
lost respect (and therefore credibility) 
among those who are most necessary 
as sources. To keep from falling be- 
hind in a period of increasing sophisti- 
cation, which implies that it is also a 
period of changing agency goals, an 
evaluator must take more seriously the 
requirements of scholarship. 

The rapid expansion of the Peace 
Corps has increased vastly the burdens 
on evaluation, foiling the best efforts of 
evaluators to increase their competence. 
Extra writing chores, editing jobs, staff 
interviews, and interviews with Volun- 
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teers sent home before their term is 
completed, special requests for informa- 
tion based on past work—all these ad- 
ditional chores not only prevent the 
evaluator from developing greater so- 
phistication but actually cut into his 
ability to perform as well as he might 
in less harried times in the past. Early 
burn-out is the result. It is not enough 
to present an evaluator with the free- 
.dom to state his conclusions without 
pulling punches. He must also have 
time to reflect and study in order to 
weigh evidence. Without that time, he 
suffers a loss in his confidence to reach 
conclusions. Especially in the present, 
when evaluation is climbing new heights 
in agency acceptance, the evaluator un- 
derstands his potential for creating 
more problems than he solves by mak- 
ing mistakes or by not being inclusive 
enough. 

There is another difficulty related to 
the foregoing. Even in the best of 
times, an evaluator only uses a small 
fraction of the material he collects. 
This suggests a problem of data re- 
trieval. Though most evaluators pre- 
serve their field notes and back-up 
documents, the memory of the context 
fades rapidly, and, in contrast to the 
researcher, who systematically records 
the context of his observations, his 
notes are frequently jottings which 
quickly slip out of their frame of refer- 
ence after his evaluation report is com- 
pleted. The value of these notes is 
considerable to an agency hungry for 
details. With a little effort they could 
be upgraded by the evaluator to at 
least minimum research standards of 
acceptability—if the evaluator had the 
time. 


THE FUTURE 


There is a need for evaluation to 
work more closely with both research 
and planning, to form a continuum 
with them as the reflective arm of the 
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Peace Corps. Evaluation’s limit is that 
it clearly cannot jeopardize its function 
of speedy feedback by getting into re- 
search. There is, however, a great need 
for more research in the Peace Corps, a 
plea which has almost become a rubber- * 
stamp appendix to any analysis of over- 
seas operations. The suitability of the 
Peace Corps to research activity, which 
I mentioned earlier, should not be en- 
tirely disregarded. 

Things seldom turn out ideally, es- 
pecially in government, where largely 
unpredictable propensities act to in- 
fluence allocation of resources. Backed 
by numerous precedents, I shall for a 
moment indulge in the gloomy specula- 
tion that research and planning in the 
Peace Corps will remain sporadic and 
poorly supported. Evaluation would 
then be left to muddle through, to pro- 
vide as much wisdom as it could marshal 
for the decision-making process. With 
its pragmatist’s banner flapping in the 
political winds, it would have to make 
do with whatever resources were avail- 
able, and, should the Peace Corps tar- 
nish in the eyes of the Establishment 
that created it, it could very well suc- 
cumb to the need to make everything 
come up roses. 

There is a glimmer of hope, even as 
I speculate as gloomily as I can on the 
march of events. This glimmer arises 
from the first rumors of significant 
change in the way the Peace Corps is 
conducting its work overseas. If it is 
indeed true that the agency is becoming 
more concerned about the results of 
its efforts in the countries receiving its 
help, then it will have to face up to 
one of its most pressing deficiencies and 
begin to train and supervise its Volun- 
teers so as to make them more knowl- 
edgaable about their overseas environ- 
ment. As Volunteers learn to conduct 
more systematic studies of the people 
and region in which they find them- 
selves, especially in the first few months 
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of their service, they will rapidly 
become more reliable and effective 
development-assistance resources. 

The reliability of an evaluator’s work 
cannot exceed by much the reliability 
of his sources. The great bulk of an 
information comes from 
Volunteers. If his purpose is to put 
this information together to analyze the 
results of Peace Corps efforts overseas, 
he will find a dramatic increase in his 
ability and confidence in drawing con- 
clusions if his sources, the Volunteers, 
are doing their own research system- 
atically and well. If Volunteers are 
planning their work methodically, and 
if they are completing the cycle by 
assessing the results of their own efforts 
on the people and resources with which 
they must work, they will at the same 
time be documenting a whole host of 
responses which they, their host coun- 
tries, and their evaluators most need 
to know. 

Thus, in a sense, the real challenge 
is less to improve evaluation than to 
upgrade drastically the effectiveness of 
Volunteers. The challenge, then, comes 
to roost with the anthropologists, the 
political scientists, the communications 
theorists, the sociologists, and the 
economists. It is the social scientists 
who understand the techniques of re- 
search, planning, and evaluation and 
who can teach these techniques to Vol- 
unteers. It is their employers, Ameri- 
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can college and universities, who are 
doing the training of Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers. And only the social sciences 
can produce an integrated way of look- 
ing at development problems which can 
serve as the framework for a Volun- 
teer’s whole two years of service. If 
applied social science cannot come up 
with a way to balance the needs of 
research, planning, and evaluation so 
as to make them support, within the 
compass of a single Volunteer’s potenti- 
ality, the overwhelming need to act 
to the benefit of the developing nations, 
then the. glimmer of hope which I saw 
will turn out to have been yet another 
illusion. 

I see signs that the challenge is being 
taken up.? The messy world of politics 
and the rational one of scholarship have 
taken small steps toward each other.® 
It is conceivable that a coalition might 
take place without inordinately threat- 
ening the purists in either world. 


2For one approach that has already been 
tried, see Edmond Alchin, John Donohue, 
Iwao Ishino, and Stewart Marquis, A Holistic 
Approach to Community Development (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Institute 
for Community Development and Services, 
Technical Bulletin B-41, April 1964). 

3 By politics, I do not mean exclusively the 
United States government but would include 
practical involvement in the world at large, as, 
for example, Edward W. Weidner, The World 
Role of Universities (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1962), 
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ORTUNATELY, not many people 
took the Peace Corps seriously dur- 
ing its first five years. It was welcomed 
as a gesture, an antidote to The Ugly 
American, a symbol of a friendlier 
America. In the American mind, it 
took its place somewhere between the 
boy scouts and motherhood. Overseas, 
it was generally seen either as a peculiar 
but relatively benevolent combination 
of propaganda and charity, somewhat 
galling but to be accepted and put to 
use, or as a special scheme of John F. 
Kennedy, therefore to be respected. In 
the Dominican Republic, the rebel sol- 
diers called the Volunteers Hijos de 
Kennedy—Children of Kennedy.” + 
If the military men who overthrew 
Juan Bosch’s constitutional government 


in the Dominican Republic in 1963 had ` 


taken the Peace Corps seriously, if they 
had imagined that the three hundred 
Volunteers sent to build schools, teach, 
establish co-operatives, and work in 
community development would really 
contribute to the political awakening of 
the Dominican people, they would prob- 
ably have said No, even to President 
Kennedy. 

If some other regimes had realized 
that young Americans teaching in their 
schools or working in their communities 
would be a real source of ferment, 
agents of change, if not of social revolu- 
tion, they might have let the cup pass.? 

If the American press had taken the 
Peace Corps seriously enough to report 
the failures and frustrations of the Vol- 
unteers instead of just the romantic 
success stories, the public might have 
been confused and the Peace Corps’ 
image tarnished. 

If some members of Congress had 
discovered that the Volunteers were not 

1 Peace Corps, Fourth Annual Repoyt to 
Congress (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), p. 79. 

2 Frank ‘Mankiewicz, “The Peace Corps: A 
Revolutionary Force,” Peace Corps Discussion 
Paper, 1966. 
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just clean-living “boys and girls” out 
to prove that Americans could inhabit 
mud huts and make friends with 
foreigners, but were men and women 
being given what David Riesman calls 
“awesome and complicated responsibili- 
ties,” ® and thereby being educated in 
world citizenship; if they had con- 
sidered the potential impact on Ameri- 
can politics of 50,000 or 100,000 re- 
turning Volunteers in the next five or 
ten years, the Peace Corps might have 
become controversial and its appropria- 
tions might have been reduced.* 

If colleges and universities had seri- 
ously applied their full resources to the 
training and overseas support of the 
Volunteers, the Peace Corps might 
have been swallowed up by academia; 
it might have won more professional 
standing, but have lost its amateur 
soul. 

If the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) and the State De- 
partment had really believed that the 
Peace Corps would become a substan- 
tial factor in the social and economic 
development of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, the Peace Corps’ independ- 


3 David Riesman, “Terrifying and Mluminat- 
ing,” Peace Corps Discussion Paper, 1966. 

4"VYou went out ambassadors and came 
back world citizens,” Radcliffe President Mary 
Bunting said to a thousand returning Volun- 
teers, Citizen in a Time of Change, Report 
of the Conference on the Returned Peace 
Corps Volunteer (Washington, D.C.: Peace 
Corps, 1965). See also Richard Rovere’s 
account of the Conference in his “Letter from 
Washington,” The New Yorker, reprinted in 
the Report of the Conference, of. cit., pp. 72~ 
73: “Most of the observers went away per- 
suaded that the Peace Corps’ impact on 
American life may in time be an immense 
one, ... If large numbers of them infiltrate 
federal, state and local governments and the 
educational system, the impact will be great— 
great enough, perhaps, to threaten its exist- 
ence,” 

5See The Peace Corps in an Educating 
Society, Report of a Discussion at Brookings 
Institution, July 22, 1965 (Washington, D.C.: 


Peace Corps, 1965). è 
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ence might have been short-lived. The 
price paid for its integration in other 
American overseas programs might have 
been the loss of the very separate thrust 
that has made its first five years so 
promising.® 


UNBUREAUCRATIC FREEDOM 


_ None of this happened. Protected 
by Congressional confidence in Sargent 
Shriver and directed by this hard- 
driving and inspired administrator, the 
Peace Corps was permitted to go its 
own way, to experiment and to -find 
itself, to grow up with a freedom .prob- 
ably unique in the-history of bureauc- 
racies. It has even been described 
as-an antibureaucratic bureaucracy, an 
organization for those who do not want 
to be organization men, an agency “of 
programmed diversity, programmed un- 
certainty, ‘sufficient unpredictability— 
just going to the threshold of chaos but 
not quite reaching it.” * 

With the Peace Corps’ combination 
of mass and,speed, there has been some 
chaos, but, as a Volunteer at the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria wrote: “It was an 
adventure, just the same.”® Like an 
Odyssey, the Peace Corps moved from 


6 “The Peate Corps is not an instrument of 
foreign policy because to make it so would 


rob it of its contribution to foreign policy,” - 


Secretary -of State Dean Rusk, quoted in 
Sargent Shriver, Point of the Lance (New. 
York: Harper.& Row, 1964), p. 72. 
. ™See paper by Dr. John Calhoun for the 
Conference on the Returned Peace Corps 
Volunteer,: Report of the Conference, op. cit. 
p. 141; and Andrew Kopkind, in “Peace 
Corps’ Daring New Look,” The New Re- 
public, February 5, 1966, p, 19, describes the 
Peace Corps’ “nonstructure’: “Bureaucratic 
procedures have been stood on their head... . 
_It makes the atmosphere in the agency offices 
different from any other- large bureau in 
Washington.” 

8 David Schickele, “When the Right Hand 
Washes the Left,” Peace Corps Discussion 
Paper; also reprinted in the Fourth Annual 
Report, op. cit, p. 64. ` 
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adventure to adventure, crisis to crisis, 
point to point, with no compass but the 
imagination of Sargent Shriver and- his _ 
associates. It was a Socratic seminar 
writ large, the one rule being to follow 
the question where it led, the next step 
known by careful attention to the step 
just taken. 

It led to teaching in Africa, commu- 
nity action in Latin America, poultry- 
raising in India, educational television 
in Colombia, and English-teaching in 
thirty countries—then to diversifica- 
tion in all areas. It led to “awesome 
and complicated responsibilities.” ° Will 
the Peace Corps and its new responsi- 
bilities now be taken seriously? If so, 
will it lose its identity, its special role, 


‘its unusual freedom? Will it—should 


it—continue to grow? How will it 
change in the next five years? 


An AGENCY oF CHANGE 


It will change. Created as a change, 
committed to promoting change, di- 
rected by a proponent of change, with 
a fast-changing staff and an annually 


9Riesman, op. cit. “Do you realize the 
responsibilities you have? ‘The education of 
our future generation is im your hands,” 
said a high: education official of an African 
country- recently to the Peace Corps staff. 
In six-African countries, Peace Corps Volun- 


-teers- constitute more than half of all degree- 
. holding secondary teachers, Fourth Annual 


Report, op. cit, p. 18. The freedom and the 
responsibility go together. These are the two 
characteristics of the Peace Corps that most 
Volunteers at the end of their service say they 
like best: “We had great responsibilities—to 
our students, to one another, to ourselves— 
and, in meeting these responsibilities, we found 
a kind of freedom greater than anyone could 
have imagined,” wrote one (“Peace Corps 
Volunteers _ Report,” Vol. 1—Supplement: 
“Letters from East Africa, Addis Ababa,” April 
24, 1964). See David Pearson, “The Peace 
Corps Volunteer Returns,” Saturday Review, 
October 17, 1964; and Joseph G. Colmen, 
“Volunteerism: A Constructive Outlet for 
American Energy,” Journal of Marriage and 


` the Family (May 1965), pp. 171-172. 
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changing body of Volunteers, the Peace 
Corps has been in a continuous process 
of change since 1961.2 

With mass, speed, and spirit that 
have embarrassed and challenged sta- 
bler brother bureaucracies, it has 
moved from 120 Volunteers in 3 coun- 
tries in 1961, to 1,000 Volunteers in 15 
countries in 1962, to 4,000 Volunteers 
in over 40 countries in 1963, to 6,000 
Volunteers in 44 countries in 1964, to 
10,000 Volunteers in 46 countries in 
1965.2 It is as if the Berkeley slogan, 
“Don’t Get Hung Up!,” were also the 
Peace Corps’.2 To stop changing and 


settle down would itself be the biggest 


change. 

With the appointment of a new Di- 
rector, Jack Hood Vaughn, the second 
five years of the Peace Corps begin with 
an important change.‘* The “Children 
of Kennedy,” come of age, have now 
lost both of their founding fathers: 
Kennedy and Shriver. The Peace 

10 See remarks by Deputy Director Warren 


W. Wiggins, Brookings Discussion Report, 
op. cit, p. 34; and Warren W. Wiggins, “From 


_ Motherhood to Sex: An Agency of Change,” 


Peace Corps Education Task Force Paper, 
1966. 

11 “The Peace Corps has taken the smugness 
out of the overseas professionals. It has 
shaken the embassy commissaries down to the 
last stalk of bleached asparagus, AID and 
the Foreign Service will never be the same,” 
Jack Hood Vaughn, then Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, State 
Department Talk, September 22, 1965. 

12 Fourth Annual Report, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 

18 John Seeley, “Don’t Get Hung Up!” 
Peace Corps Education Task Force Paper, 
1965. 

14 Like his predecessor, Mr. Vaughn sees the 
Peace Corps as an institution of change. 
Noting that the Charter of Punto del Este 
called for “reform of institutions, the modern- 
ization of institutions, the democratization of 
institutions,” he said: “This is also what the 
Peace Corps Volunteer is and does and lobbies 
for. . . . Everything about him, his reason 
for going there, his performance, his per- 
sonality, what he’s after, what he prays for, 
is revolution, is change, is democracy,” State 
Department Talk, September 22, 1965. 
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Corps does not yet have an LBJ brand, 
but President Johnson’s choice for Di- 
rector not only knows the Peace Corps 
inside and out; he knows equally well, 
from experience, the overseas and do- 
mestic sides of AID and the State 
Department; he is close to the White 
House; and he was once a professional 
boxer. He seems well equipped to help 
the Peace Corps find its context within 
the United States government.?® 

To find its context may be the major 
problem of the Peace Corps’ next five 
years: to find its context, not just 
within the government, but within 
American higher education—with col- 
leges and universities, with faculties, 
and with the new post-Kennedy student 
generation; within American politics 
and society at large; and within the 
process of development, nation-build- 
ing, and social revolution under way 
in the rest of the world community. 
Finding its context does not mean set- 
tling for its present level or quality 
of operations. On the contrary, it may 
call for continuous growth, in line with 
the growth of the American college 
population, or perhaps much greater 
growth in line with domestic and inter- 
national needs and possibilities. But 
this is one of the important choices that 


15 After receiving his M.A. in Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies at the University of Michigan in 
1947, Vaughn taught a year there and at the 
University of Pennsylvania and then served as 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA) Bi-National Centers in Bolivia and 
Costa Rica, 1949-1952. From then until 1961, 
he served in the U.S. aid programs in Panama, 
Bolivia, Mali, and Senegal. He was Director 
of the International Co-operation Administra- 
tion in Senegal when asked to organize Peace 
Corps Latin America programs. In 1964, he 
left the Peace Corps to become U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Panama. 

16 According to the Office of Education, the 
4.2 million college students enrolled in 1962 
are projected to increase by 67 per cent by 
1970 and 111 per cent by 1975: Donald 
Michael, The Next Generation (New York: 


Random House, 1965), p. 92. è 
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the Peace Corps must make, and it is a 
question on which the Peace Corps could 
get “hung up.” 


Crisis oF GROWTH 


Behind the Peace Corps’ back, a cold 
wind is blowing: a feeling that it is 
living off the past capital of Kennedy’s 
memory or its own magic beginning; 
a feeling, founded on a fact, that the 
Peace Corps may be leveling off. The 
Peace Corps consists of Volunteers, and 
the fact is that Volunteer applications 
since Kennedy’s death have leveled off 
—to be sure at an impressive level of 
over forty thousand a year.” In the 
last two years, the number of noncollege 
applications has gone down drastically, 
and the slightly increasing number of 
college applicants has only approached, 
but is not showing any sign of passing, 
5 per cent of the graduating senior 
class. 

For the Peace Corps which began as 
a quantum jump, this constitutes a 
crisis, a familiar crisis for movements 
and institutions. It is the turning point 
at which one course leads on toward the 
big vision; the other leads out to pas- 
ture. One leads to consolidation and a 
Little Peace Corps. The other seeks 
growth in size, scope, and effectiveness 
and leads to a Greater Peace Corps. 

Based on requests from host coun- 
tries, President Johnson has asked the 
Peace Corps to “double the size and 
still further raise the quality” in the 
next four years! But in a world 
pressing for education and development 


17New sources of Volunteers have been 
opened at smaller colleges where no recruiting 
took place before, but the rate of volunteering 
has significantly dropped on some major 
campuses which were once centers of recruiting 
strength, Growth in total numbers of Volun- 
teers overseas has continued because a higher 
proportion of applicants are available college- 
graduating seniors, not because the Peace 
Corps’ general appeal has grown. 

18 November 2, 1964 statement. 
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and needing vast quantities of trained, 
operating manpower, even a Peace 
Corps of twenty thousand is a Little 
Peace Corps.’® In an America needing 
massive nationwide education in inter- 
national understanding, the present size 
and scope of the Peace Corps just 
scratch the surface.?° 

A Peace Corps that receives applica- 
tions from less than 5 per cent of the 
graduating classes of American colleges 
and universities, that taps only a small 
fraction of their top academic and 
campus leadership or of graduate stu- 
dents and foreign-area specialists—-that 
enlists few doctors, or nurses, or en- 
gineers, or skilled workers, or farmers, 
or Volunteers with other skills specially 
needed abroad—is a Little Peace Corps. 


Tue Fate oF Pornt Four 


And a Little Peace Corps is likely 
to go the way of Point Four. The 
Fourth Point in Truman’s 1949 Inaug- 
ural Address began as a “bold new 
program.” For a time, it caught the 
imagination of the people at home and 
around the world. Point Four workers 
were dramatically increasing poultry or 
grain or cotton production; community- 
development programs were springing 
up on three continents; malaria was 
being wiped out. Agricultural-extension 
agents from Tennessee and Kansas were 


19 As a congressman, Jacob Javits proposed 
a “peace army” of a million young Americans. 
Labor leaders advocated’ an overseas service 
corps of 100,000, Roy Hoopes, The Complete 
Peace Corps Guide (Revised edition; New 
York: Dial Press, 1965), pp. 48, 61. See 
also Maurice Albertson et al, New Frontiers 
for American Youth (Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1961), p. 6. 

20 Father Hesburgh, President of Notre 
Dame, says that in order to provide education 
“with a whole new dimension” that will 
“vivify” students and faculty, the “central 
task #% to multiply the Peace Corps ten times” 
(Brookings Discussion Report;: of. cit, p. 18). 
See also remarks by Dr. Nicholas Rashevsky, 
Report of Conference on Returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers, of. cit., p. 13. 
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acclaimed heroes in India and In- 
donesia. We seemed to have found 
a new kind of overseas American 
and a people-to-people program that 
worked.?+ 

But as deficiencies became apparent, 
the program did not change. As new 
possibilities opened, it did not act or 
was not permitted to act. It did not 
grow. After five years, it had lost 
much of its appeal to Congress and to 
host governments, to the press and to 
the publics of this and other countries, 

If the Peace Corps is not to be 
similarly sidetracked, it must continue 
to take the world—and itself—by sur- 
prise; it must keep expanding its hori- 
zons and deepening its impact; it must 
keep growing—in quantity and quality. 
“This is,” as President Johnson said of 
the Peace Corps, “no time to rest on 
the achievements of the last four years. 
This is the time to go forward.” ?? 


THE “NUMBERS GAME” 


For many Peace Corps Volunteers, 
this formulation will seem to perpetuate 
the mistakes of the past, which they 
characterize as “Washington’s numbers 
game.” For them, the deficiencies are 
inherent in the size, and the change 
needed now is for the Peace Corps to 
become more professional. For them, a 
Greater Peace Corps would be a smaller 
one, with better Volunteers better pro- 
grammed and better supported.” 

Is such a major retreat, if not defeat, 


2i Jonathan B. Bingham, Shirt-Sleeve Di- 
plomacy: Point 4 in Action (New York: 
Jobn Day, 1953). 

22 November 2, 1964 statement in San 
Francisco on the fourth anniversary of Ken- 
nedy’s Cow Palace speech proposing a Peace 
Corps. 

23 The first book by a former Volunteer 
makes this point: Arnold Zeitlin, To tke Peace 
Corps, With Love (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1965). See also Arnold and 
Marian Zeitlin, “Whats Wrong with the 
Peace Corps?,” Saturday Evening Post, Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, p. 7. 
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required? The Peace Corps was an 
experiment. As the world goes, it 
worked.?* When an experiment works, 
logic calls for the wider application—on 
as wide a scale as appropriate—of the 
principles that the experiment proved. 

The Peace Corps has, on balance, 
proved that the original hopes of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Congress were well 
founded: Volunteers (most of them 
young and just out of college) do 
help to meet the critical manpower 
needs of host countries and do promote 
mutual wunderstanding—the statutory 
purposes.?5 

There are two keys to this success. 
One is the new relationship that the 
Volunteers have with the host countries. 
They go—hopefully with the extra en- 
ergy, initiative, and enthusiasm of Vol- 
unteers—not as American officials or 
advisers to foreign institutions, but as 
employees of those institutions, actual 
operating personnel, workers and doers. 
And the second crucial factor is that the 
Volunteers go in large numbers. By 
going in numbers large enough to give 


24More than three-quarters of the first 
thousand Volunteers to finish service felt 
that their work had made a contribution to 
the economic and social development of the 
host country. Practically all (94 per cent) 
felt that they had done at least “moderately 
well”: David Pearson, “The Peace Corps 
Volunteer Returns,” Saturday Review, October 
17, 1964. See also the study on the impact of 
Volunteers in Peru: Henry Dobyns, Paul 
Doughty, and Allan Holmberg, “Measurement 
of Peace Corps Program Impact in the 
Peruvian Andes” (Ithaca, N.Y.: Department 
of Anthropology, Cornell University). 

25 Congress declared that the purpose was 
“to promote world peace and friendship,” 
by making available “to interested countries” 
Peace Corps Volunteers who would “help the 
peoples of such countries .. . in meeting their 
needs for trained manpower” and would “help 
promote a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can people on the part of the peoples served 
and a better understanding of other peoples 
on the part of the American people” (Section 
2, Public Law 87-293, 87th Congress, H.R. 


7500, September 2, 1961, Stat. 612). 
e 
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momentum to national education or ac- 
tion programs, they help to meet over- 
seas manpower needs on a substantial, 
not just a token scale.” Top-level for- 
eign advisers have long worked with 
ministries and institutions in developing 
nations in laying out elaborate plans of 
development, but the operating person- 
nel to carry them out are often missing. 
In supplying teachers, technicians, and 
community-organizers, the Peace Corps 
enables countries to move faster than 
they would otherwise have been able 
to move.?7 

Thus, the pressure for increased num- 
bers is real, but it comes mainly from 
the field in response to the demands and 
needs of expanding programs in forty- 
six host countries and requests from 
countries where the Peace Corps has 
not yet gone.?® 


26 One of the most influential early planning 
papers on the Peace Corps proposed a one- 
country, high-impact English-teaching and 
teacher-training program for five thousand 
Volunteers, to show why a Peace Corps of 
30,000 to 100,000 was needed (Warren W. 
Wiggins, “A Towering Task,” February 1, 
1961). 

27 In Ethiopia, the first 280 Volunteers 
practically doubled the number of degree- 
holding secondary school teachers in the 
country. There and in a number of other 
countries, Volunteers have contributed to a 
rapid expansion of the public school system 
(Fourth Annual Report, op. cit., p. 18). 

28 President Johnson reports: “Nearly every 
country where Volunteers are now serving has 
asked for more—often two, three, or four 
times more. Many countries are on the 
‘waiting list’? (November 2, 1964 statement). 
Jack Vaughn describes how, after the Trujillo 
regime was overthrown in 1961, the Acting 
Foreign Minister of the Dominican Republic 
pleaded for 450 Volunteers to be sent im- 
mediately, “next week,” to help build demo- 
cratic institutions. At the time of the up- 
rising and American military intervention in 
1965, there were 108 Volunteers serving there. 
Vaughn met the former Foreign Minister, who 
said: “If we had gotten those 450 Volunteers, 
this might not have happened” (State Depart- 
ment Talk, September 22, 1965, see Fourth 
Annual Report, op. cit, pp. 70-80). 
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CRITICAL SKILLS 


Yet, the skeptical Volunteers have an 
important point, which a number of 
host governments are pressing. The 
range of the Volunteers’ skills and the 
quality of their performance are inade- 
quate to the needs. Increasingly, host- 
country officials are asking for a higher 
proportion of experienced teachers and 
medical or technical personnel, rather 
than the present overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of recent liberal-arts college 
graduates whom the Peace Corps calls 
“B.A. generalists,” ”° 

For the Peace Corps to contract in 
size in order to increase the proportion 
of skilled Volunteers would be to reduce 
an essential part of its contribution. 
Nevertheless, ways must be found 
either to recruit more highly skilled 
Volunteers or to train liberal-arts Vol- 
unteers in the special skills needed 
(either before going overseas or while 
on the job there), or to provide more 
skilled personnel either as Peace Corps 
supporting professional staff or from 
other sources outside the Peace Corps. 

In the next five years, will the Peace 
Corps meet these needs? Can it expand 
in both quantity and quality? Can it 
multiply its contribution to education, 
development, international understand- 
ing, and peace? Can it make another 
quantum jump? Is this being planned? 

In its first five years, there was little 
time or inclination for long-range plan- 
ning or the construction of future mod- 
els. But on the eve of its fifth anni- 
versary, the Peace Corps secured, for 
the first time in its history, a Director 


` 29 Approximately 86 per cent of Peace 
Corps Volunteers over the first five years 
have had A.B. or B.S. degrees or higher; 
11 pef cent have had some college; 3 per cent 
have not been to college. See Peace Corps, 
“Quarterly Statistical Summaries” (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Division of Volunteer Support, 
Peace Corps). 
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of Planning.” At the same time, the 
Agency was instructed by the President 
to install a co-ordinated multiyear, 
planning-programming-budgeting sys- 
tem. A Planning Seminar, including 
a number of outside social scientists and 
students of economic development, has 
been considering alternative models for 
the future Peace Corps. Although 
the Peace Corps seemed to do well 
enough without it in its early years, 
planning may well be the key to the 
Peace Corps’ future. 


THE LARGER CONTEXT 


For the quantum jump that is re- 
quired during the next five years, the 
Peace Corps must see beyond itself to 
the next steps America should take in 
world development and education and 
in the search for peace. It must see 
and help to shape the context in which 
it will find its part. 

The gap between the poor nations 
and the industrially developed ones 
still appears to be widening. To close 
the gap there will need to be, among 
other things, a far greater and more 
effective mobilization of the world’s 
manpower. The Peace Corps suggests 
one way to do this.** 


30 Sol Chafkin, on leave as Vice-President 
of Checchi & Company, formerly held senior 
posts in the U.S. Treasury Department and 
the International Co-operation Administration. 

31 Among the participants are: Marvin 
Bressler, Chairman, Council on Human Rela- 
tions, Princeton; William Crocker, Associate 
Curator of the Smithsonian Institution; Allan 
Holmberg, Department of Anthropology, Cor- 
nell; John L. Kennedy, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Princeton; Harold D. 
Lasswell, Yale Law School; W. Arthur Lewis, 
Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton; John 
R. Seeley, Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Brandeis; William F. Soskin, National Institute 
of Mental Health; and Ambassador Ben 
Stephansky. ° 

32See Francis W. Godwin et al, The 
Hidden Force, Report of the International 
Conference on Middle-Level Manpower, San 
Juan, October 1962 (New York: Harper and 
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The gap in understanding among na- 
tions and peoples, if not. widening, is 
still enormous. The inadequacy of con- 
ventional academic education to close 
this gap—to prepare the people here 
and elsewhere for citizenship in the 
twentieth-century world community—is 
becoming obvious. Again, the Peace 
Corps’ form of “experiential” educa- 
tion—learning by doing on a world 
scale—points a way to fill this gap.** 

And the Peace Corps’ pretentious 
name points to the other gap—that be- 
tween the present state of international 
relations and the goal of peace. Is 
there a more direct peace-making role 
for Volunteers, perhaps even in coun- 
tries to which we cannot now get pass- 
ports? Can this kind of person-to- 
person activity further penetrate bor- 
ders and barriers of language, class, 
color, and ideology, to create lasting 
ties of friendship among people? In 
signing the Peace Corps Act on August 
24, 1965, President Johnson said to a 
group of Volunteers: “I wish there were 
as many of you as there are soldiers, 
sailors and marines. The more we have 
of you, the less we will need of them.” 
On another occasion, Secretary Robert 
McNamara said to a thousand re- 
turned Volunteers: “We have three 
and three-quarters million people in the 
Defense Department today, but I doubt 
very much that we have influenced the 
peace of the world as much as the small 
handful of you in this room and your 
colleagues have.” #4 





Row, 1963). See also Peace Corps, Third 
Annual Report (Washington, D.C: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1964), pp. 72- 
76, and Fourth Annual Report, op. cit., pp. 
29-31. 

33 See Peace Corps Education Task Force 
Discussion Papers by Sister Jacqueline 
Grennan, the Reverend Theodore Hesburgh, 
John R. Seeley, and David Reisman; and 
Brookings Discussion Report, op. cit. 

34“Report of the Conference on the Re- 
turned Peace Corps Volunteer,” of. cit., p. 48. 
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In proposing a model for a future 
Peace Corps that would make maximum 
contributions to development, education 
and peace, various “alternative futures” 
need to be imagined. The Peace Corps’ 
several constituencies or clients have 
separate interests. Theré are the host 
countries and peoples, and sometimes 
the real interests of the people differ 
from those of their government. There 
is the United States government, whose 
long-range interests may differ from 
its immediate foreign-policy interests. 
There are the Volunteers, who want a 
satisfying educating experience, and the 
American people generally, who need to 
gain international understanding on as 
large a scale as possible, as soon as 
possible. What follows is a hypotheti- 
cal 1970—or 1980—model of the Peace 
Corps designed to incorporate and 
harmonize these various interests. 


A 1970 MODEL 


The future Peace Corps will not so 
monopolize the field of overseas volun- 
teering as the Peace Corps does today.*® 
Nor will it be so much the center of 
volunteering in America. Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA)** may 
have grown to equal it, and the two 
programs may be integrated, perhaps 
even: merged.*? In any case, the ideal 
of volunteering will have spread; many 


38 By the end of 1965, overseas Volunteers 
of sixteen other nations’ “Peace Corps” num- 
ber-only a little over three thousand, or less 
than one-third of the U.S. Peace Corps. But 
these other Peace Corps-type programs are 
growing, promoted by the International 
Secretariat for Volunteer Service, Washington, 
D.C., and by the Peace Corps’ Division of 
National Voluntary Service Programs. 

36 VISTA, the “domestic Peace Corps,” a 
program for one-year antipoverty volunteers, 
is administered by the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

37 The new Canadian Volunteer Program— 
the Company of Young Canadians—works 
both at home and overseas. 
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colleges, universities, and private or- 
ganizations will have initiated their 
own domestic or overseas volunteer pro- 
grams.*® The time to which the Sec- 
retary-General. of the United Nations 
says he is “looking forward” may in- 
deed be close at hand—the time when, 
according to U Thant, people every- 
where “will consider that one or two 
years of work for the cause of develop- 
ment either in a far-away country or in 
a depressed area of his own community, 
is a normal part of one’s education.” 3° 
Various measures have been proposed 
for greater national recognition of this 
idea of voluntary service. Dr. John L. 
Kennedy of Princeton University has 
suggested that a National Roster of 
Volunteers be inaugurated by the Presi- 
dent, sponsored by the leaders of our 
national life and the major religious and 
civic organizations, and run by the 
Smithsonian Institution, which pres- 
ently runs a somewhat similar roster of 
scientists. Every American coming of 
age would be invited to enroll, perhaps 
in the last year of high school. They 
would specify their skills, interests, and 
times of possible service, supplying new 
information from time to time. Those 
who indicate a possible interest in Peace 
Corps service could then receive ap- 
propriate information directly.*° 


38 For example, Yale’s new five-year B.A. 
program provides for one year of service or 
work abroad. MHarvard’s Phillips Brooks 
House sends volunteers to teach in Tanzania. 
Federal financing of college or university 
work-study or volunteer programs abroad 
may be possible under the President’s proposed 
new international education program (Message 
to Congress, February 2, 1966 and subsequent 
proposed legislation). 

39 “University Service” (September 1965) 
and “Domestic Voluntary Service Programs,” 
both published by the Division of National 
Voluntgry: Service Programs, Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 

40 A national exhibit or museum on the role 
of volunteers and voluntary service in Ameri- 
can life has also been suggested, again as a 
possible addition to the Smithsonian Institu-. 
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Along similar lines are other propos- 
als for the organization and appoint- 
ment by the President of local volun- 
teer-service boards. These might work 
parallel to local draft boards. They 
could include returned Peace Corps and 
VISTA Volunteers, and could be a focal 
point for information on opportunities 
for Volunteers, both for service outside 
the local community and for further 
service inside the community. 

National recognition of volunteering 
could take the form of new alternatives 
for volunteer service organized for high 
school graduates or for college stu- 
dents during their vacations. VISTA 
has launched a 1966 summer program 
for 500 college volunteers to work in 
Appalachia. President Mary Bunting 
of Radcliffe is organizing a two-summer 
citizenship-service program for college 
students. During one summer vacation, 
they will be enlisted for volunteer work 
in American community action. During 
a second vacation, probably just before 
their senior year, they will be sent 
overseas for two or three months of 
work alongside Peace Corps Volunteers. 
Although many of these students might 
go on to join the Peace Corps or 
VISTA, that would not be part of the 
bargain. The program would be under- 
taken for its own value—for the work 
they would do and for what it would 
contribute to their education. Between 


tion. This would illustrate de Tocqueville’s 
point that voluntary association is one of the 
great and vital themes in American history. 
The Peace Corps and VISTA would be but the 
latest chapters in a story that would include 
the American Red Cross, the Scouts, perhaps 
religious service organizations, and the many 
wartime civilian volunteers. 

41Jn 1965, the National Student Associa- 
tion published a list of 27,000 jobs for sum- 
mer volunteers. Whether or not aided by 
that publication (SCOPE), many thousands 
of college students worked in slum tutorials, 
voter registration, or other forms of com- 
munity action. See also the 1966 edition of 
SCOPE. 
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and following the summer work, there 
will be a seminar on the experience, 
with faculty and returned Peace Corps 
or VISTA Volunteers participating. 

There are similar proposals for one- 
year tours for overseas service as “stu- 
dent volunteers” attached to the Peace 
Corps. Participants could get credit for 
this as a “junior year abroad,” and 
might upon graduation return for full 
two-year Peace Corps service. Such 
work-study programs could be financed 
under the President’s proposed Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966. 


THE DRAFT 


In the present renaissance of the vol- 
unteer idea, there will probably be 
many institutional inventions of this 
kind by 1970. There is also one old 
institution to be re-examined: the draft. 
In the next few years, some revision of 
the draft laws or regulations may be ex- 
pected, to make their application more 
equitable and perhaps to give some 
recognition to national service other 
than military service. Three possible 
moves would all greatly affect the Peace 
Corps. One course would credit Peace 
Corps service, or perhaps similar volun- 
teer service in America, as full or partial 
satisfaction of the military obligation.* 

A second course would be to move 
from the draft to a system of universal 


42 A Teacher Corps for service in difficult 
or understaffed schools has already been en- 
acted by Congress; a Senior Citizens’ Corps 
has been proposed; a private Executive Service 
Corps has been organized. Project Headstart 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity in its 
first year utilized tens of thousands of volun- 
teers, mostly women. 

43 See Jack Raymond, “The Draft is Un- 
fair,” The New York Times Magazine, Janu- 
ary 2, 1966. 

44 Three years in the Peace Corps might be 
equated with two in the armed forces, if some 
such weighting were necessary, or two years 
in the Peace Corps might be joined with a 
period of six months of active military duty 


and then some years in the reserve. E 
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volunteering, with the draft Held .in 
reserve for’ use only in emergencies, 
when military needs requiréd. This 
could involve financial and other meas- 
ures to make some parts of the armed 
forces more appealing to volunteers. 

A third course would be a universal 
national-service law that would require 
of each young man one or two years 
of service. Within this general ob- 
ligation, people would, to the extent 
military necessity permitted, be able to 
chodse from a range: of opportunities, 
including the armed forces and the 
Peace Corps. 

If any of these steps are taken, the 
potential pool of Peace Corps Volun- 
teers will grow substantially. In the 
context of greater national recognition 
to the idea of volunteering, the propor- 


tion of graduating college students who- 


apply to the Peace Corps could reach 
10 per cent, and many mid-career pro- 
fessionals and noncollege young people 
with specially needed skills—farmers or 
industrial workers—would apply. .A 
Peace Corps of thirty to fifty thousand 
would become possible, with a higher 
proportion of skilled or "experienced 
Volunteers and a general increase in 
- quality.*? 

Whether or not ick a general re- 
_ surgence of volunteering and revision of 


the draft occurs, the pipeline to the, 


45 Robert Satin, former Peace Corps Rep- 
resentative to the Dominican Republic, pro- 
poses that the ndational-service obligation ex- 
‘tend to all young people, men and women: 
“Everyone should be 1-A because . everyone 
has ‘something to. offer his society,” he. says 
(The Michigan Daily, November 10, 1965, 
p. 1). 2 ; 

46 Satin adds: “Voter Registration Centers, 
Project Headstart, the Teachers Corps, and the 
Job Corps,” ibid. 

47 Although the motivation of Volunteers 
applying in these circumstances might be 
somewhat more complicated than at present, 
the Peace Corps Selection Division believes it 
could, from such a larger pool, select effective 
and dedicated. Volunteers. 
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Peace Corps should, -by the Peace 
Corps’ own efforts, have lengthened and 
widened by: 1970. 


EXCHANGE Peace Corps 
TO AMERICA 


The proposed expanded School-to 
School Partnerships and the new Ex- 
change : Peace Corps of Volunteers to 
America should contribute greatly to 
this.*8 

Under the School-to-School Program, 
American elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and other institutions 
form partnerships with a school or com- 
munity institution in another land.” In 
addition to. aid in school construction, 
a real exchange of ideas, books, stu- 
dents, and teachers is contemplated. 
Through the Exchange Peace Corps, 
foreign volunteers will come to teach in 
American schools or serve in American 
community: programs.®° If the Presi- 
dent’s goals of one thousand School-to- 
School Partnerships and five thousand 
Exchange Volunteers to America are 
reached, millions of Americans will be 
involved personally and directly, and 
interest in overseas service will multi- ` 
ply. The Peace Corps pipeline will 


- begin in high schools and in local com- 


munities, not just during the junior and 
senior years of college.** 


48 See President Johnson’s Message to Con- 


‘gress on International Education and Health, 


February 2, 1966. 

49 With a contribution of $1,000, the Ameri- 
can partner can finance the self-help construc- 
tion of a new rural elementary school in a 
developing nation, or a new unit in an exist- 
ing school. Donations of television sets or 
books and teaching aids are also contemplated. 
See Third Annual Report, op. cit, pp. 68-70. 
So far, seventy-seven such schools have been 
constructed. 

50 Fourth Annual Report, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
See. also. editorials in the Washington Post, 
February 2, 1966, and the New York Herald 
Tribune, February 3, 1966. 

51 Another factor promoting this will be 


the return of fifty thousand or more ‘Peace 


Corps Volunteers. Many will go into full- 
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“Peace CORPS DEGREES” 


By 1970, the Peace Corps pipeline 
should also reach much farther into 
colleges and universities." The incor- 
poration of Peace Corps service into 
undergraduate or graduate curriculums, 
which now exists in a handful of institu- 
tions, should be widespread. The five- 
year “Peace Corps B.A.’s” (in which 
students enter the Peace Corps some- 
time after their second year in college, 
receive one year of academic credit for 
the two years overseas, and then return 
to campus for one year or one semester) 
should contribute a whole new stream 
of applicants. They will be younger 
and less experienced, but should be 
better prepared as a result of a year 
or two of prior class or community 
work directed toward their forthcoming 
Peace Corps service. The educational 
gains for the participating student- 
Volunteers and their colleges will- be 
great.5* But the overseas “clients” will 
not welcome this increased amateur 
stream unless it merges with an in- 
creased professional stream. Master’s 
“degree programs for Volunteers, which 
involve prior university preparation and 





time teaching in elementary and high schools. 
Other programs for their utilization by high 
schools on a part-time or voluntary basis 
have been proposed, possibly in connection 
with the formation of high school Peace 
Corps clubs. 

52See “Summary of the Peace Corps’ New 
Education Program,” Peace Corps Education 
Task Force Paper, 1965. 

58 Western Michigan University and Fran- 
conia College, New Hampshire, have begun 
such programs, with Peace Corps concurrence. 

54What many returning Volunteers most 
seek or need is a period of general liberal 
education, in which their awakened curiosity 
about the world can be applied and their 
experiences sorted out in an academissgtting. 
They would bring the world onto the campus 
and into the classroom in a tangible way. 
See section on “The Education of Volunteers,” 
Report of the Conference on the Returned 
Peace Corps Volunteer, of. cit, p. 16. 
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professional academic support while 
overseas, will increase the flow of grad- 
uate students with special skills or 
qualifications.®® 

Moreover, the 1970 model Peace 
Corps will have shifted its college and 
university recruiting from the so-called 
“blitz” technique of a “Peace Corps 
Week” to a year-round information and 
education program run mainly by re- 
turned Volunteers or staff on that 
campus or in the community.** Work- 
ing with the returned Volunteers will be 
an increasing number of professors who 
will have become part of an extended 
“Peace Corps faculty.” 5" The Peace 
Corps “presence” will include extracur- 
ricular seminars for interested students; 


55 Michigan State University has started a 
Master’s degree in Teaching program for 
Volunteers it trains and supports in Nigeria. 
The University of Missouri has worked out a 
Master’s degree in Community Development 
for Volunteers it trains for Latin America. 
Several universities are developing Master’s 
degrees in Public Service or in Community 
Service which incorporate the overseas ex- 
perience. 

58 Tn 1965-1966, some of the most successful 
campus recruiting efforts were run, not by a 
team from Washington, but by groups of local 
returned Volunteers. By 1970, the role of the 
fifty thousand returned Volunteers will clearly 
determine the success of Peace Corps recruit- 
ing. If they spread gloom, no official sales- 
manship can dispel it; if they convey afirma- 
tively, in personal contacts and writings, the 
reality of their experience—comedy, tragedy, 
success, and frustration—little Washington 
recruiting will be necessary. 

57 They will be advisers to and communicate 
with Volunteers while, overseas; they will go 
overseas to lead in-service or completion-of- 
service conferences with Volunteers or to 
visit and counsel them on the job; or they 
will go to serve on the Peace Corps staff for 
full two-year terms or for shorter-ferm as- 
signments during vacation or while on sab- 
batical; or they will represent their uni- 
versity while on contract with the Peace Corps 
to do research or to give professional support 
to the Volunteers. See David Riesman et al. 
(Brookings Discussion Report, op. cit., pp. 9, 
37-41) on the need for “professor-coaches” 
and the uses of a “wandering anthropologist.” 
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courses relevant to or drawing upon 
the Peace Corps experience, for which 
credit will be given; lecture programs; 
and films. 

As a result of these various continu- 
ing campus programs, many students 
will begin consideration of—and even 
preparation for—Peace Corps service 
early in their college career. They will 
be able to select courses relevant to 
overseas assignments and to engage in 
practice teaching or community-action 
work part-time during their vacations. 
If they wish to be Volunteers in Latin 
America, for example, they will study 
Spanish and the Latin-American area. 
If they wish to be community-action 
workers, they will enroll in appropriate 
social science courses and get some 
relevant experience in local American 
communities. If they wish to teach 
overseas, they will take some education 
courses and do practice teaching in 
America. With such a pool of better- 
prepared Volunteers, the Peace Corps 
will be able to raise some of its selection 
standards. By 1970, a fair proficiency 
in Spanish or French may be required 
before entering the Peace Corps for 
countries requiring those languages. 


A PEACE Corps RESERVE OFFICERS 
TRAINING Corps? 


This college program will, perhaps, 
resemble the Peace Corps Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps (ROTC) sug- 
gested by President Kingman Brewster 
in his inaugural address at Yale Uni- 
versity. But unlike much ROTC work, 
preparation for the Peace Corps—lan- 
guage and area study, for example— 
will not be peripheral to the colleges’ 
central aim of liberal education. Nor 
will prospective Volunteers be locked 
into the system by a premature com- 
mitment.>> Not until they enter full- 

58%t is unlikely that students will be paid 


for this kind of Peace Corps preparation which 
goes on in class or extracurricularly during 
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time Peace Corps training, at the end 
of their junior or senior year, will they 
begin to earn a Peace Corps allowance 
or be asked to commit themselves to 
overseas service.®° 

It is important to note, too, that not 
all prospective Volunteers will begin 
Peace Corps preparation before their 
senior year or even before graduation. 
Some of the best Volunteers make up 
their minds to apply only at the last 
moment. But this program, whether in- 
volving students for several years or 
only for a few months or weeks in 
the senior year, should bring into the 
Peace Corps more Volunteers of higher 
quality.® 


the school year, but returned Volunteers con- 
ducting the extracurricular program and col- 
lege professors or officials counseling the 
students on their course selection will need to 
be financed, by the college, or by the Peace 
Corps, or otherwise. This could be part of a 
college or university’s “comprehensive plan” 
to be funded under the President’s proposed 
International Education Act of 1966. 

59 Under the Peace Corps’ Advance Training 
Program, juniors in college may enter training 
the summer before their senior year, then re- 
turn to complete their last year in college, 
knowing the country and the job to which they 
will be assigned. The first several hundred 
trainees in this program appear generally to 
have used their senior year for further prepara- 
tion in language, area studies, or job skills that 
should prove valuable. They were also an 
effective Peace Corps “presence” in the under- 
graduate body and are credited with major 
assistance to 1965-1966 recruiting. Advance 
Training is also available to graduate students, 
teachers, and others who may wish to enter 
training a year before they are ready to go 
overseas, 

60 At present about 50 per cent of the 
applicants to the Peace Corps (including 
many of the most qualified ones) decline to 
come to training when they are invited. The 
time-gap of several months to a year between 
the day on which they apply and the day on 
which éeffhing begins, during which they now 
generally have no firsthand connection with 
the Peace Corps, appears to be a major reason 
for this high declination rate. Contact with 
returned Volunteers and Peace Corps seminars, 
lectures, and films may make a considerable. 
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PARTNERSHIP WITH HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


With this preliminary work in col- 
lege, the full-time Peace Corps training 
programs will be more effective. Lan- 


guage-learning will not all have to take. 


place in three months. Many more 
Volunteers will have had some job 
practice or field experience. Training 
programs can increasingly take place in 
part, or wholly, in the host countries, or 
they can offer specially relevant or chal- 
lenging experiences, such as practice- 
teaching in Quebec™ or village work in 
Mexico, or agricultural assignments in 
kibbutzim in Israel. By 1970, many 
of the -“comprehensive partnerships” 
which the Peace Corps is now seeking 
with colleges and universities should be 
in operation.“ There will be regular 
year-round Peace Corps training and 
education centers on these campuses, 
conducting all the programs described 
above and others to be designed." 
Returned Volunteers—part-time while 
they are graduate students or as full- 
time teachers—will be important mem- 
bers of the centers’ faculties. Partic- 
ular colleges and universities will spec- 





difference. Such programs are being tried on 
several campuses in the spring of 1966. | 

61 Dartmouth has taken and will continue to 
take trainees for French-speaking Africa for 
three months to live in French-speaking 
families and teach French-speaking children 
in Quebec. 

62 Michigan State University and other 
training institutions have sent trainees into 
rural Mexico. 

63 1965 trainees at St. John’s College worked 
on Israeli farm settlements for six weeks en 
route to poultry assignments in India. 

64 See “Summary of the Peace Corps’ New 
Education Program,” of. cit. 

65 A design- yet to come, but -already pro- 
posed, is a new college—or transfOsmgd col- 
lege—whose curriculum would be focused on 
the idea of the world and would include 
centrally the two-year Peace Corps experience. 
See paper by Scott Buchanan, Brookings Dis- 
„cussion Report, of. cit, Appendix. 
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‘jalize in particular “Peace Corps coun- 


tries,” the choice often coinciding with 


_ other faculty or institutional interests 


in that country. 

Through these involvements on cam- 
pus and overseas, the Peace Corps and 
American higher education will be mov- 
ing, as one educator puts it, from a 
collision. or flirtation to a marriage.** 
The Peace Corps will be, as originally 
hoped, contributing to the internation- 
alizing of colleges and universities. 
And, at the same time, the Peace Corps 
will itself have become a better educa- 
tional institution.** ‘The Peace Corps 
trembles so close on the verge of great- 
ness,” writes the head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Brandeis, “that 
the very forces it has generated demand 
that it go all the way over; that it be- 
come, in effect, the model of a new edu- 
cation appropriate to the opportunities 
and the problems of this age.” °° 

By 1970, the Peace Corps may have 
gone much farther toward the “new 
education program” proposed by its 
Education Task Force in 1966. ` But 
that alone will not assure “greatness.” 
The test of the Peace Corps—and most 
of the education of the Volunteers— 
will come in the work overseas. The 
1970 Peace Corps must be much more 


66 John R. Seeley, Brookings Discussion 
Report, of. cit, p. 2. 

67 In his first 1961 report to President 
Kennedy on the Peace Corps, Sargent Shriver 
wrote: “As a high educational venture, its 
proper carriers are our traditional institutions 
of higher education.” He added: “It is time for 
American universities to become truly world 
universities. They need to expand their 
horizon—their research and curriculum—to the 
whole world. The Peace Corps will help them 
with this transformation.” 

68 It is now, says Professor Seeley, on the 
edge of becoming a university itself—‘a uni- 
versity in dispersion” (Brookings Discussjon 
Report, op. cit, p. 21). 

69 John R. Seeley, “Don’t Get Hung Up,” 
op. cit. See also the articles on the Education 
Task Force in the February 1966 Peace Corps 


Volunteer. ey 
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than a postgraduate education for col- 
lege seniors, if it is to meet host- 
country needs. 


LEAVENING THE LUMP 


To enlist the older, more highly 
skilled, and experienced Volunteers that 
host countries demand, there will be 
great pressures for the Peace Corps to 
take married Volunteers with depend- 
ents. Already, some doctor-Volunteers 
with children are being sent as “Vol- 
` unteer Leaders,” a category in the 
Act permitting dependents for Volun- 
teers with supervisory duties. If by 
1970 that category is enlarged or the 
Act amended to enable the Peace Corps 
to send and support families overseas, 
the number of professionally trained 
Volunteers will increase. And this will 
mean more younger and less-skilled 
Volunteers can be effectively supported 
and used.7° 

Another measure being considered is 
a one-year term for highly skilled 
Volunteers in mid-career: doctors, ex- 
perienced teachers, and others especially 
needed. 

With more than twenty thousand 
Volunteers, it will be increasingly im- 
portant to leaven the lump—with more 
professionals, with older Volunteers, 
with more noncollege Volunteers, with 
Volunteers who more nearly represent 
the full spectrum of American lives and 
skills.4 


10 The Peace Corps hopes to recruit some 
ontstanding graduates of Job Corps camps. 
“These youngsters to me are very much like 
you,” Sargent Shriver said to returned Volun- 
teers, “As volunteers from the disadvantaged 
part of our society, they can be united with 
you from the advantaged part of our society. 
Together the two of you can become a giant 
pincers movement iri a war, converging on the 
great center which is smug and self-satisfied 
and complacent,” Report of Conference on 
the Returned Peace Corps Volunteer, op. cit., 
p. 41. 

71 The much-discussed Peace Corps efforts to 
injgrest some of the “activist” students is 
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But the 1970 Peace Corps will not be 
viewed in isolation, or work so much 
apart from other development pro- 
grams, as the Peace Corps does today. 
If the Education Placement Service pro- 
posed by the President materializes, ex- 
perienced former Volunteers and others 
farther along in their careers will be 
“placed” in many of the overseas insti- 
tutions where Volunteers work.”? This 
will provide an important new source 
for the higher-skilled personnel needed 
to supervise and support large numbers 
of younger, less-experienced Volunteers. 

Such an overseas Placement Service 
will perform another important function 
for the Peace Corps: it will extend the 
pipeline beyond the Peace Corps into 
overseas careers. If the Peace Corps 
pipeline did not lead into jobs where 
the Volunteers’ experience could be ap- 
plied, it would become blocked, and the - 
whole flow would slow down. At pres- 
ent, there are many opportunities of 





part of this general effort to widen the 
spectrum of applicants. Shriver has called. 
for seminarians of all faiths, and for priests, 
ministers, and rabbis, to join the Peace Corps 
for “citizens’ ” sabbaticals ii which they would 
put aside all proselytizing and serve as civilians. 
Lawyers are being recruited for general com- 
munity-action assignments in Latin America, 
as well as for legal posts in Africa. Paul 
Goodman suggests that the Peace Corps recruit 
youth leaders in the slums, reaching them 
through settlement houses or community- 
action programs. There is underway a special 
recruiting drive for industrially skilled Volun- 
teers from labor unions and factories. Shriver 
calls the Peace Corps “the working man’s 
Rhodes Scholarship.” See Roy Hoopes, The 


~ Complete Peace Corps Guide, op. cit., p. 248. 


72 Message to Congress, February 2, 1966. 
The Placement Service would recruit, trans- 
port, and supplement the salaries of experi- 
enced teachers, school administrators, and other 
educational personnel, upon the request of the 
overseg@nstitutions for which they would 
work. They would earn approximately what 
they would earn in the US. but would in 
other respects go on Peace Corps-type terms: 
as employees of the host countries, not as 
US. officials or advisers. : 
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special interest to returned Volunteers 
in domestic community action, teach- 
ing or government, but there are few 
overseas opportunities of any responsi- 
bility open. Returning Volunteers have 
* had a profound and practical experi- 
ence, but they do not qualify as top- 
level experts or advisers. They are, 
however, just the kind of experienced 
operating personnel that the developing 
countries need. 


INTEGRATION WITH AID 


There are other ways in which the 

1970 model Peace Corps will be integ- 
rated more effectively in the whole de- 
velopment process, including other Uni- 
ted States overseas programs. Whether 
or not by then the Peace Corps and 
AID are combined formally, they will 
-have joined together in Washington 
programming and in field operations. 
Trained manpower alone, whether 
through the Peace Corps or through the 
proposed Placement Service or other- 
wise, will not suffice. Twentieth-cen- 
tury transformation requires technology 
and capital; virtue is no substitute for 
money. Peace Corps Volunteers, to be 
effective, will increasingly need to 
be part of programs for which there 
is adequate equipment and capital in- 
vestment. 

Educational television, for example, 
is a field in which Volunteers can play 
a vital role, as they have already in 
Colombia. But the program in Colom- 
bia depended on a station and costly 
equipment and large numbers of tele- 
vision sets. AID’s support was essen- 
tial. The same is true of most medical 
projects: without adequate medicine 
and equipment, they do not make sense. 
There is no point in putting hund?eds of 
teachers into a school system and not 
working with that system to see that 
there are textbooks. 

The new Director of the Peace Corps 
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should be able to achieve the necessary 
integration with AID without losing the 
Peace Corps’ special character. If this 
occurs, the Peace Corps will be a cut- 
ting edge of the twentieth-century rev- 
olution. It takes sixteen years to make 
a modern man. Peace Corps Volun- 
teers can help greatly—if the tools are 
at hand. 


CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


So far, the sketch of the 1970 model 
shows great contributions to the educa- 
tion and development of other peoples 
—and of the American people. But the 
organization was, after all, called the 
Peace Corps. What is its contribution 
to peace? 

The basic proposition, of course, is 
that peace is not merely the absence of 
war but the presence of justice, and 
that twentieth-century justice requires 
universal education and development. 
As carriers of twentieth-century tech- 
nology and agents of peaceful change, 
Volunteers are, thus, indeed contribut- 
ing to peace. 

The Peace Corps makes another gen- 
eral contribution to peace: at a time 
when most public attention and most 
resources are directed toward putting 
out fires in places of military crisis, 
the Peace Corps is engaged in social 
construction in forty-five countries 
where the process of peaceful change 
may yet succeed. Among nearly a bil- 
lion people, Peace Corps Volunteers are 
working to build the foundations of a 
world community. The Peace Corps’ 
map of the world and the Pentagon’s 
map of the world are necessarily differ- 
ent. If the Pentagon’s map is more 
urgent, the Peace Corps’ is, perhaps, in 
the long run the most important.”* 


13 In the February 1966 Partisan Review, 
Sargent Shriver likens the military map—and 
that of the protest movement—to a New 
Yorker’s view of America (mainly New Yask 
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What will the Peace Corps’ map look 
like in 1970? In how many new coun- 
tries will it be functioning? Will it 
evolve in some dramatic new ways that 
demonstrate its capacity for nation- 
building? It has been suggested that, 
in at least one of the new nations to 
which it accepts invitations, the Peace 
Corps might constitute the total United 
States presence and program: one coun- 
try in which there would be just the 
Peace Corps (properly supported)—no 
AID, no USIA, no Military Advisory 
Group, perhaps not even an embassy. 
President Johnson, a former school 
teacher, might like to try it just once 
without diplomacy; or rather with the 
new diplomacy, the new kind of “poli- 
tics of service.” 74 

If the Exchange Peace Corps is under 
way, the 1970 United States Peace Corps 
will be operating on a better psycho- 
logical base everywhere. ‘There is al- 
ways some wound to the pride when one 
comes to do good against another, and 
despite the constant rhetoric of Volun- 
teers and staff that they learn more 
than they teach, the Peace Corps’ in- 
herent posture has been that of bring- 
ing light to darkness.” The Ex- 
change Peace Corps alters this—alters 
it enough, perhaps, to make possible 
an exchange of Volunteers with many 
countries which would have been too 
proud to receive the one-way flow. 

With the Exchange Peace Corps, for 


and California, with little in between). It is 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, with 
little in between. Yet what happens in India, 
Africa, and South America—whether the na- 
tions where the Peace Corps works succeed 
or not—may well determine the balance of 
peace, 

74On the “politics of service,” see Sargent 
Shriver, Point of the Lance, op. cit., p. 116. 

75 A Volunteer from Africa predicted at the 
Returned Volunteers Conference that some day 
the pride of other nations will reject the 
Peace Corps unless some such two-way traffic 
is developed (Report of the Conference, of. 
cit. p. 13). 
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example, Volunteers may, by 1970, be 
exchanged with a number of more de- 
veloped countries, with whom the de- 
velopment of peaceful ties is just as 
important as it is with poorer countries. 
And this, in turn, will further relax the 
pride of the poorer countries to which 
we have sent Volunteers on a one-way 
basis. 

Beyond this lies another possibility: 
the exchange of Volunteers even with 
some of the nations which are our most 
likely opponents in a war. Communist 
propaganda has attacked the Peace 
Corps as an arm of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, but if the Soviet Union 
would agree to send its citizens here to 
teach Russian and invite our Volunteers 
there to teach English, this would be 
recognized everywhere (except China 
and Albania) as a step toward peace. 
If American policy changed toward 
Cuba, or the situation in Cuba changed, 
so that normalization of relations with 
the Cuban government was seen to be 
in our national interest, an exchange of 
Volunteers might be one of the ways to 
begin. Countries in eastern Europe 
may be ready now for such an exchange. 
There is no reason why the Peace Corps 
cannot, in due course, make such direct 
contributions to the relaxation of ten- 
sions, to the establishment of people-to- 
people relations, and to peace.: 


CONCLUSION 


All this depends on the Peace Corps’ 
keeping alive, creative, and relatively 


76 In his first speech as Peace Corps Direc- 
tor, Jack Vaughn predicted that by 1971 the 
Peace Corps would be operating in Eastern 
Europe and in North and South Vietnam 
(University of Michigan talk, February 28, 
1966). gféff the fifth anniversary of the Peace 
Corps, President Johnson said that he hoped 
that Peace Corps Volunteers would “soon” be 
serving in Vietnam, “North and South... 
when peace is assured.” See Peace Corps 
Volunteer, March 1966. 
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free." An acute observer says that 
the Peace Corps is “expectant, con- 
tradictory, optimistic, innovative, and 
thoroughly frantic.”7* He also says 
that it is “isolated and beleaguered.” *° 

If the actual 1970 Peace Corps re- 
sembles at all the model sketched here, 
it will remain expectant, contradictory, 
optimistic, innovative, and thoroughly 
frantic, but it will not be so isolated. It 
will be operating in a larger context. 
If it has become more controversial, it 

_will also have a much larger constit- 
uency. 

And it should be added that if the 
1970 Peace Corps is not at all like the 
model, if in the larger context it plays 
a smaller part, if it settles for smaller 
numbers and more professional per- 
formance, it will have been “an adven- 


ture, just. the same”; for a fair ap- 


praisal would have to consider its multi- 
plier effect: its impetus to many other 
countries to form their own overseas 
Peace Corps and to other countries and 
our own to form domestic Peace Corps; 
its stimulation of an Exchange Peace 
Corps to America; its demonstration of 
the possibilities of volunteer service, 
of learning-by-doing on a world-wide 
scale, of what Sargent Shriver calls “the 

77 President James Dixon of Antioch College, 
after the Returned Volunteers Conference, de- 
scribed the Peace Corps as “the most eloquent 
example of institutionalizing academic freedom 
within the federal government that has ever 
existed” (Brookings Discussion Report, Ap- 
pendix, op. cit.). 

78 Andrew Kopkind, “Peace Corps’ Daring 
New Look,” op. cit. 

19 Ibid. 
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politics of service” and what Andrew 
Kopkind calls “existential politics.” 8° 

Moreover, the Peace Corps may re- 
main alive, creative, and free, not be- 
cause the planners try to program for 
diversity, but because of its unusual 
nature as an agency of Volunteers. The 
Peace Corps is, perhaps, more alive 
than any other government bureaucracy 
because it is, in fact, comprised of ten 
to fifteen thousand Volunteers, who 
bring to the Peace Corps the same chal- 
lenge and independence that they bring 
to the host countries. What the Peace 
Corps becomes will, in the end, be de- 
termined by what the Volunteers do in 
the field and by what they are. 

With the five-year limit on staff 
tenure (the “five-year flush”) now en- 
acted in law, probably the first such 
rule in the history of any government, 
and with a policy of priority to former 
Volunteers in filling staff positions, by 
1970, former Volunteers should, in fact, 
be running the Peace Corps from nearly 
the top to the bottom. The future of 
the Peace Corps, then, will depend on 
whether or not Jack Vaughn is right 
—right about enough of them—that 
everything about them, their reason for 
going, their performance, their person- 
ality, what they are after, what they 
pray for, “is revolution, is change, is 
democracy.” 

80 Ibid. See also the appraisals and pro- 
posals by Ambassador Chester Bowles and 
others in the fifth anniversary issue of Peace 
Corps Volunteer, March 1966, and the Har- 


vard Crimson editorials, February 28, 1966 
and March 1, 1966. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Developments in the History of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


By Rosert V. ALLEN 


T is difficult to present a concise 
survey ‘of the writing of history in 
the Soviet Union. One must take into 
account both the prevailing Marxist in- 
terpretation adopted by, or imposed 
upon, the historians of that country and 
the less unified stream of explanations 
and points of view offered by persons 
outside the-area. In addition, the eval- 
uation of ‘the historical past is seen 
by Soviet scholars as an integral part of 
present politics: “History must serve 
not fór obscuring, but for the explain- 
ing of the basic questions of politics. 
In that lies its meaning, in that lies its 
Significance for Marxism. History is 
an explanatory chapter for politics.” * 
These words, quoted from a Soviet 
statement of over thirty years ago, are 
still said to be a valid description of 
the two tasks of history, scholarly re- 

„search and propaganda. 

“The truth of history always confirms the 
validity of the Marxist-Leninist teachings 
about the development of humanity upon 
the basis of regular laws, about its un- 

1“Zhurnal i istoricheskaia nauka” [The 
Journal: and Historical Science], Voprosy is- 


torii [Problems of History], No. 1 (1966), p. 
4. 


swerving movement toward Communism. 
In studying the past, Soviet historical sci- 
ence not only explains the development of 
the world, but by its data aids in a change 
in the interests of the workers.? 


This concept of history as a progress 
toward a specifically postulated goal is 
not one which is widely accepted by 
historians living outside the Soviet 
Union and the countries of eastern 
Europe. It is even less acceptable to 
many, for in practice it is accompanied 
by two companion themes not logically 
dependent upon the original system. 
The first is that the agency through 
which all interpretations of this prog- 
ress are made, one which is a historical 
inevitability, is the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union. Although it is 
admitted that single personages in the 
party have made mistakes and com- 
mitted grave, even criminal, errors, it is 
claimed to be an infallible source of 
thought and opinion. The second 
theme is that of the special role of the 
Russian people in world historical de- 
velopment, as the nation which is to 
initiate the transition of mankind from 


2 Ibid, p. 13. 
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capitalism to ‘the higher, final stage of 
communism, 

This set of historical views is so 
little shared outside the Soviet Union 
and, to a great extent, the countries of 
eastern Europe that it is almost as if 
two different worlds are described by 
the historians of the Soviet Union and 
by those of other countries, These 
worlds may be alike in-the geographical 
and chronological framework within 
which events are placed, but they differ 
in the manner in which cause and effect 
are evaluated. It is not necessarily the 
case that the conclusions of either group 
are entirely true or entirely false, but 
one should note that Soviet historians 
are held to have a duty with regard to 
present politics which may, at times 
and‘in places, obscure any specific sec- 
tion of the past. 

For such reasons, any survey which 
combines a consideration both of Soviet 
and of other historical literatures will 
be faced with the difficulty of balancing 
judgments as to the degree to which a 
given work may, though deeply affected 
by an ideology, still present informa- 
tion and analysis of a truly scholarly 
nature. Such a difficulty is, of course, 
one which may arise from both currents 
of literature. 

Not only does one face the problem 
of examining material based on such 
different systems of philosophy, but one 
must also confront the purely physical 
problem of dealing with a great mass of 
publications not readily brought under 
bibliographic control. In the Soviet 
Union alone, a conservative estimate for 
1965 would show publication of some 
1,100 monographs, 600 dissertations, 
and 2,700 articles under the rubric 
“History” as adopted by Sovjet biblio- 
graphic agencies, not to meh ma- 
terial of a historical nature to be found 
under subject headings such as “Com- 
munist Party,” or “Philology and Lit- 
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erary Studies.” Hundreds and thou- 
sands of items having some reference to 
the history of the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe are issued elsewhere 
annually. , 

Since, to quote Kozma Prutkov, 
“no one embraces the unembraceable,” 
(Nikto ne obnimet neob”iainogo), the 
works which are considered here are 
but a small selection from a great 
and growing body of literature, one 
which offers much worthy: of the most 
serious consideration. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


In addition to the Bol’shaia sovet- 
skaia entsiklopediia (Great Soviet En- 
cyclopedia), which is the most extensive 
general reference work of Soviet origin 
and which contains many entries on 
historical subjects,?. the publication of 
an encyclopedia devoted specifically to 
history has been begun in the Soviet 
Union.* Six of the twelve volumes have 
thus far appeared. They are copiously 
illustrated and supplied with maps, and 
articles are accompanied by biblio- 
graphic references. It should be noted, 
that there are often marked differences 
in interpretation and coverage among 
the volumes, a result of changes in 
historical doctrine and ideology which* 
have taken place in the intervals of 
publication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC GUIDES 


The most recent general Soviet his- 
torical bibliography was issued in 1956, 
and since it includes only works pub- 
lished in the years 1917-1952,5 one 
must turn to a variety of other guides 
for assistance in finding more recent 
literature. 

3 Bol’shaia -sovetskaia entsiklopediia [Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia] (2d ed.; Moscow, 1950- 
1958). re 

4Sovetskaia istoricheskaia  entsiklopediia 
[Soviet Historical Encyclopedia] (Moscow, 
1961—). 
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Three libraries in Moscow, headed 
by the Fundamental Library of Social 
Sciences of the Academy of Sciences, 
issue two separate monthly lists of ac- 
quisitions in the field of history. One 
includes books and articles appearing 
in the Soviet Union, and the other, 
materials from other countries. Both 
lists are in mimeographed form, and 
circulation is therefore quite restricted. 
They are, however, available in the 
Library of Congress.°® 

The major historical journals which 
appear in the Soviet Union also contain 
lists of articles, dissertations, and 
books, as well as frequent bibliographic 
surveys of recent writing on specific 
topics.” Similar material is offered by 
two specialized journals for military 
history and for the history of the Com- 
munist party.® 

One may also turn to the more gen- 
eral bibliographic sources for informa- 
tion as to historical publications. The 
Soviet Union issues, in addition to a 
national bibliography,® a guide to pe- 

5 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Fundamental’naia 
biblioteka obshchestvennykh nauk, p. 4; Is- 
toriia SSSR: Ukazatel’ sovetskoi literatury za 
1917-1952 gg. [History of the USSR: A 
Guide to Soviet Literature, 1917-1952] (Mos- 
cow, 1956), 

8 Novaia sovetskaia literatura po istorii, 
arkheologii, i etnografii [New Soviet Litera- 
ture on History, Archeology, and Ethnogra- 
phy} (Moscow, monthly); Novaia inostran- 
naia literatura po istorii arkheologti i etno- 
grafii [New Foreign Literature on History, 


Archeology, and Ethnography] (Moscow, 
monthly). 
1 Voprosy istorii [Problems of History] 


(Moscow, monthly); Istoriia SSSR [History 
of the USSR] (Moscow, bimonthly); Novaia 
i noveishaia istoriia [Modern and Recent His- 
tory] (Moscow, bimonthly); Ukrains’kyi is- 
torychniy zhurnal (Ukrainian Historical Jour- 
nal] (Kiev, monthly). 

8 Voenno-istoricheskii zhurnal [Military- 
Historical Journal] (Moscow, monthly); 
Voprosy istorii KPSS [Problems of the His- 
tory of the CPSU] (Moscow, monthly). 

9 Knizhnaia letopis’ [Book Chronicle] (Mos- 
cow, weekly). 
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riodical articles *° and an index of ar- 
ticles in selected major newspapers,?* 
All are organized under the same sys- 
tem of thirty-one major subject head- 
ings, and one must examine entries not 
only under “History,” but also under 
“Marxism-Leninism” or “Military Sci- 
ence” and the like, to find every- 
thing of possible relevance to history. 
The national bibliography also issues 
monthly supplements listing nontrade 
publications and dissertations,’ as well 
as an annual cumulative volume which 
is, however,- highly selective in its 
inclusions." 

Publications on the Soviet Union 
written by Americans or published in 
the United States, including much on 
historical topics, are listed in the an- 
nual bibliography issued by Indiana 
University since 1957.14 This work is 
organized under a number of major 
subject headings and is supplied with 
an author index. . 

The second volume of a planned total 
of six listing Russian reference works 
has recently appeared under the aus- 
pices of Stanford University. Devoted 
specifically to history and the auziliary 
sciences it lists many bibliographies, 
encyclopedias, and directories which are 
of particular value.*® 

The Library of Congress publication 
Monthly Index of Russian Accessions 
is a combination of acquisitions list and 
subject guide to monographs and pe- 

10 Letopis’ zhurnal’nykh statet [Chronicle 
of Journal Articles] (Moscow, weekly). 

11 Letopis’ gazetnykh statei [Chronicle of 
Newspaper Articles] (Moscow, weekly). 

12 Knizhnaia letopis’; dopolnitel’nyi vypusk 
[Book Chronicle; Supplementary Issue] (Mos- 
cow, monthly). 

13 Ezhegodnik knigi [Book Annual] (Mos- 
cow, annual). 

144 Wun Bibliography of Russian and 
East European Studies. (Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1957—). 

15 Karol Maichel, Guide to Russian Rej- 


erence Books, Vol. 2 (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University, 1964). 
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riodicals received by that library in the 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian 
languages. It is organized under a 
system of subject headings common to 
American library catalogs and is, there- 
fore, perhaps a more useful tool for 
many American readers than the Soviet 
indexes to many of the same publica- 
tions may be. This series does not, 
however, provide an annual cumulation 
of entries, although it does publish an 
annual author index to monographs and 
a listing of the serial publications from 
which entries have been made. 

A guide to periodicals in western 
European languages which are of relev- 
ance to the study of eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union is provided by 
a recent Library of Congress publica- 
tion,’® and one may find many journals 
of a historical nature listed among 
them. 

The two bibliographic volumes edited 
by Paul L. Horecky, listing materials 
on Russia and the Soviet Union in 
Russian and in other languages, contain 
chapters specifically devoted to his- 
tory, but it will be found that other 
chapters, on subjects such as literature, 
politics and government, or philosophy, 
may provide indications of relevant 
sources."* 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


In addition to frequent articles in 
the Soviet historical journals and to 


16 Slavic and Central European Division, 
U.S. Library of Congress, The USSR and 
Eastern Europe: Periodicals in Western 
Languages (Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress, 1964). 

17Paul L. Horecky (ed.), Basic Russian 
Publications: An Annotated Bibliography on 
Russia and the Soviet Union (Chi : Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962), and Sa L. 
Horecky (ed.), Russia and the Soviet Union: 
A Bibliographic Guide to Western Language 
Publications (Chicago: University of Chicago 
„Press, 1965). 
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the historiographic essay which is fre- 
quently attached to major monographs, 
one may note a rising number of in- 
dependent treatises on this topic. Some 
are filled with polemic language, di- 
rected against foreign scholars, who are 
called “bourgeois falsifiers,” because 
their opinions and conclusions are al- 
leged to be based upon conscious ill- 
will, and they are perhaps more in- 
teresting as examples of overstressed 
feelings than as calm examinations of 
opposing views.*8 Other works offer a 
more generalized view of the way in 
which the writing of history has been 
carried out in the Soviet Union in re- 
cent years, particularly under the in- 
fluence of “de-Stalinization.” 1? A ma- 
jor bibliographic guide to materials on 
prerevolutionary historiography, includ- 
ing Soviet assessments of such writing, 
has appeared,?° and it has been stated 
that a similar volume on historical writ- 
ing of the Soviet period is in progress. 

American and western European 
scholars have also given attention to 
Soviet historiography, finding publica- 
tion for their views not only in periodi- 
cal articles, but also in a number of 
interesting monographs. The principal 


18 An example: Protiv burzhuaznoi fal’sifi- 
katsii istorii sovetskogo obshchestva [Against 
Bourgeois Falsification of the History of. So- 
viet Society] (Moscow, 1960). 

19 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut istorii, 
Sovetskaia istoricheskaia nauka of XX k 
XXII s’ezdu KPSS; istoriia SSSR [Soviet 
Historical Science from the Twentieth to the 
Twenty-Second Congress of the CPSU: The 
History of the USSR] (Moscow, 1962); pp. 
557-625: “A Guide to Literature Published in 
1956-1961”; Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut 
istorii, Istoriia i istoriki; istoriografiia istorii 
SSSR. Sbornik statei [History and Histori- 
ans: The Historiography of the History of the 
USSR: A Collection of Articles] (Moscow, 
1965). 

20 Istoriia istoricheskoi nauki v SSSR: 
dooktiabr’skii period: Bibliografia [The His- 
tory of Historical Science in the USSR: The 
Pre-October Period: Bibliography] (Moscow, 
1965). 
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theme has been that of noting the way 
in which the Soviet historian has often 
found himself in conflict between his 
respect for fact and the needs of 
the ideological front, and much has 
been done to identify many of the 
influences affecting Soviet historical in- 
terpretation.?* 


GENERAL HISTORIES 


General surveys of Russian history, 
usually intended as texts for higher 
educational institutions, appear in 
many forms, both in the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere. The reader may at 
times find the Soviet ones more useful 
as indications of the intellectual climate 
within which history is written than 
for their views of Russia and her place 
in the world.?? Changes in Soviet views 
on history are often most clearly visible 
in the textbooks for secondary schools, 
new and revised editions of which ap- 
pear frequently.?° 


21 Cyril E. Black (ed.), Rewriting Russian 
History: Soviet Interpretations of Russia’s 
Past (2d ed.; New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1962); Konstantin F. Shteppa, Russian 
Historians and the Soviet State (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1962) ; 
J. L. Keep (ed.), Contemporary History in 
the Soviet Mirror (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964); Anatole G. Mazour, Modern 
Russian Historiography (Princeton, N.J.: Ð. 
Van Nostrand, 1958). 

22 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut istorii, 
Ocherki istorii SSSR [Outlines of the History 
of the USSR] (Moscow, 1953—). In German 
translation: Geschichte der UdSSR (Berlin, 
1957-—) ; Istoriia SSSR [History of the USSR] 
(Moscow, 1956-1957). In German transla- 
tion: Geschichte der UdSSR (Berlin, 1960—) ; 
Jesse D. Clarkson, A History of Russia (New 
York: Random House, 1961); Akademiia nauk 
SSSR, Institut istorii, Kratkaia istoriia SSSR 
[A Short History of the USSR] (Leningrad, 
1963-1964). An English translation has been 
announced. Also Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, A 
History of Russia (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 

23 A good example: Anna M. Pankratova, 
Istoriia SSSR: Uchebnik dlia srednei shkoly 
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Krevan AND Muscovite Rus’ 


Russian historians have traditionally 
given much attention to the Kievan and 
Muscovite periods of their history, and 
Soviet historians have continued that 
emphasis. It has, in fact, been argued 
that a certain preference is given to 
this period by those who. wish to avoid 
some of the ideological problems which 
come with the study of more recent 
history. In any case, the amount of 
work which has been done is extensive, 
and the books produced are of great 
interest. 

Particular attention has been paid to 
editing, analyzing, or commenting upon 
the Russian chronicles, emphasis on 
which has been so marked in Rus- 
sia since the mid-eighteenth century. 
Coupled with this has been an interest 
in the closely related literary writings 
of medieval Russia, which offer much 
to illuminate the cultural and social 
outlook of the nation.”® 

Among the more significant works of 
analysis of medieval Russian history 
one finds studies of social and political 
thought,?* of law and governmental in- 





[History of the USSR: Textbook for the 
Secondary School] (2d ed.; Moscow, 1941 
and 16th ed.; Moscow, 1957). An English 
translation: A History of the USSR (Moscow, 
1947). 

24R. P. Dmitrieva, Bibliografiia russkogo 
letopisaniia [Bibliography of the Russian 
Chronicles] (Leningrad, 1962). 

25 Nadezhda F. Droblenkova, Bibliografia 
sovetskikh russkikh rabot po literature XI- 
XVII vv, za 1917-1957 gg. [Bibliography of 
Soviet Russian-Language Works on Literature 
of the Eleventh to Seventeenth Centuries] 
(Moscow, 1961). Continued for publications 
of 1958-1959 in Trudy otdeleniia drevne- 
russkoi literatury, No. 18 (1962), pp. 499-551. 

26 Jsaak U. Budovnits, Obshchestvenno-poli- 
tichesMiva mys? drevnei Rusi [Socio-Political 
Thought of Ancient Rus’] (Moscow, 1960); 
Aleksandr A. Zimin, Z. S. Peresvetov i ego 
sovremenniki: Ocherki po istorii russkoi 
obshchestvenno-politicheskoi mysli  serediny 
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stitutions,” of the cities of medieval 
Russia and of the dissensions among 
the various classes of their population,?* 
and on Russia’s relations with other 
countries during the Kievan and Mus- 
covite periods.” These are often most 
impressive works, based upon profound 


knowledge of the sources and carefully . 


put together. 

There are, however, some topics in 
. which Soviet scholars have thus far 
done little work. Most prominent is 
the history of the Russian Church, 
about which little has been written 
except under the consideration of re- 
ligious dissent as one of the factors of 
political or social unrest. This rela- 
tive omission of one of the powerful 
institutions of the Russian feudal state 
from much historical writing in the 
Soviet Union often serves to reduce the 
force of argument of many treatises. 
L. V. Cherepnin’s monumental work on 


XVI veka [I. S. Peresvetov and His Con- 
temporaries: Essays in the History of Rus- 
sian Socio-Political Thought of the Mid-Six- 
teenth Century] (Moscow, 1958). 

27L. V. Cherepnin (ed.), Pamiatniki russ- 
kogo prava [Monuments of Russian Law] 
(Moscow, 1952—); Aleksandr A. Zimin, Re- 
formy Ivana Groznogo: Ocherki sotsial’no- 
ekonomicheskoi i politicheskoi istorii Rossii 
serediny XVI v. [The Reforms of Ivan the 
Terrible: Essays in the Socio-Economic and 
Politica! History of Russia of the Mid-Six- 
teenth Century] (Moscow, 1960). 

28 Mikhail N. Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskie 
goroda [Old Russian Towns] (Moscow, 1956). 
In English translation: The Towns of Ancient 
Rus’ (Moscow, 1959); M. N. Tikhomirov, 
Krestv’ianskie i gorodskie vosstaniia na Rusi 
XI-XII v.v. [Peasant and Urban Uprisings 
in Russia of the Eleventh to Thirteenth Cen- 
turies] (Moscow, 1955). 

29 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut istorii, 
Mezhdunarodnye sviazi Rossii do XVII v. 
[The International Relations of Russia before 
the Seventeenth Century] (Mosco 61). 

30 A. M. Sakharov, “Tserkov’ i obrazovanie 
Russkogo tsentralizovannogo gosudarstva.” 
[The Church and the Formation of: the Rus- 
sian Centralized State], Voprosy istorii [Prob- 
lems of History], No. 1 (1966), pp. 49-65. 
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the formation of the Russian state is 
but one case in point.*+ 

Despite the general remoteness of the 
medieval period from current political 
questions in the Soviet Union, histor- 
ians are often severely criticized for 
their failure to conform to the patterns 
of Marxist historiography. One strik- 
ing example of this has been the contro- 
versy over the role of Ivan the Terrible 
in Russian history, a controversy which 
has involved a condemnation of the 
film director Einstein and a very ac- 
rimonious discussion of the role of the 
personal factor in history.3? Other in- 
stances of ideologically based criticism 
of writing about Russia’s medieval his- 
tory could be cited, but this one case 
may serve for all, showing that in no 
field of history is the possibility of such 
intervention entirely absent. 

Western European and American 
writing about this period of Russian 
history has been comparatively small. 
However, Professor Vernadsky’s four 
volumes on Russia from ancient times 
to the dawn of the modern era are the 
most informed view of the subject in 
non-Marxist historiography.** J. L. I. 
Fennell’s work on Ivan III (the Great) 
is less a biography than a study of the 
diplomacy of the expanding Muscovite 
state.** Fennell has also translated 
and edited the very interesting corres- 
pondence between Ivan IV (the Ter- 
rible) and Prince Andrei Kurbskii, one 
of his political opponents.” Jan Grey’s 

31L. V. Cherepnin, Obrazovanie russkogo 
tsentralizovannogo gosudarstva [The Forma- 
tion of the Russian Centralized State] (Mos- 
cow, 1960). 

32 Leo Yaresh, “Ivan the Terrible and the 
Oprichnina,” Rewriting Russian History, op. 
cit., pp. 224—242. 

33 George V. Vernadsky and Michael Karpo- 
vich, A History of Russia (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1943—). 

34J. L. I. Fennell, Ivan the Great of Mos- 
cow (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961). 


35 Andrei M. Kurbskii, The Correspondence 
between Prince A. M. Kurbsky and Tsar Ivan 
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biography of Ivan IV may also be of 
interest.*6 


RUSSIA OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Soviet scholars have given a great 
amount of attention to the many re- 
bellions and insurrections which char- 
acterize the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in Russia. These movements 
are taken to be the most significant 
features in the development of the coun- 
` try, and one often loses thereby a clear 
view of the more ordinary processes of 
history.. However, these works provide 
many new sources of information and 
insight into the way in which the Rus- 
sian government met its crises.’ 

There are also many monographs 
about the more generalized discontent 
of the peasants, as well as treatises 
showing the influence which a realiza- 
tion of the peasant’s state had upon the 
intellectual classes of the country.** 


IV of Russia, 1564-1579 (Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press, 1955). 

36 Tan Grey, Ivan the Terrible (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1964). ` 

31 Vosstanie 1662 g. v Moskve: Sbornik 
dokumentov [The Insurrection of 1662 in 
Moscow: A Collection of Documents] (Mos- 
cow, 1964); Russia (1923~U.5.S.R.), Tsen- 
tral’nyi gosudarstvennyi arkhiv drevnikh aktov, 
Kresvianskaia voina pod predvoditel’stvom 
Stepana Razina: Sbornik dokumentov [The 
Peasant War Under the Leadership of Stepan 
Razin: A Collection of Documents] (Moscow, 
1954-1962); Elena P. Pod”iapol’skaia, Voss- 
tanie Bulavina, 1707-1709 [The Bulavin In- 
surrection, 1707-1709] (Moscow, 1962); Vladi- 
mir V. Mavrodin, Krest’ianskaia voina v 
Rossii v 1773-1775 godakh: vosstanie Puga- 
cheva [The Peasant War in Russia in 1773- 
1775: The Pugachev Insurrection] (Leningrad, 
1961-1965). 

38 P, K, Alefirenko, Krestianskoe dvizhenie 
i krestianskii vopros v Rossii v 30-50 gg. 
XVIII v. [The Peasant Movement and the 
Peasant Problem in Russia in the ’30’s to 
50’s of the Eighteenth Century] (Moscow, 
1958); I. S. Bak, Antifeodal’nye ekonomi- 
cheskie ucheniia v Rossii vtoroi poloviny 
XVIII v. [Antifeudal Economic Views in 
Ryssia of the Second Half of the Eighteenth 
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By contrast, there is relatively little 
in the way of institutional history, al- 
though a recent symposium on absolut- 
ism in Russia offers useful ¢insights.® 
Catherine II’s Commission for the Cod- 
ification of the Laws and its views of 
the peasant problem are the subject of 
M. T. Beliavskii’s recent volume, the 
first Soviet work of any Jength on 
this attempt to apply Montesquieu’s 
thought to Russia.*° 

Study of the intellectual history of 
the eighteenth century is highly de- 


-veloped. There are histories of Russian 


journalism, of atheist thought, of 
economic thought,** as well as of liter- 
ature and the Russian enlightenment.** 
And there are many studies of Russian 
thinkers of the eighteenth century who 
are considered to have played a par- 
ticularly noteworthy role in the devel- 
opment of progressive thought or to 
have contributed to scientific advance- 


Century] (Moscow, 1958); V. N. Bernadskii, 
Ocherki iz istorii klassovoi borby i ob- 
shchestvenno-politicheskoi mysli Rossii v 
tret’ei chetverti XVIIT v. [Essays from the 
History of the Class Struggle and of Socio- 
Political Thought in Russia in the Third 
Quarter of the Eighteenth Century] (Mos- 
cow, 1962). 

39 Absoliutizm v Rossii, XVH-XVIII vv.: 
Sbornik statei [Absolutism in Russia, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries: A Collec- 
tion of Articles] (Moscow, 1964). 

40M. T. Beliavskii, Krest’ianskii vopros v 
Rossii nakanune vosstaniia E. I. Pugacheva 
[The Peasant Question in Russia on the Eve 
of the Insurrection of E. I. Pugachev] (Mos- 
cow, 1965). 

41A, V. Zapadov, Russkaia zhurnalistika 
XVIII v. [Russian Journalism of the Eigh- 
teenth Century] (Moscow, 1964). 

42Tu. Ia. Kogan, Ocherki po istorii russkoi 
ateisticheskoi mysli XVIII v. [Outlines of the 
History of Russian Atheistic Thought of the 
Eighteenth Century] (Moscow, 1962). 

43 Istoriia russkoi ekonomicheskoi mysli 
[Hist of Russian Economic Thought] 
(Moscow, 1955—). 

44 Problemy russkogo prosveshcheniia v 
literature XVII v. [Problems of the Russian 
Enlightenment in the Literature of the Eigh- 
teenth Century] (Moscow; 1961). 
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ment. Foremost among these is Mik- 
hail V. Lomonosov (1711-1765), one 
of the first major Russian natural sci- 
entists, ag well as a founder of Russian 
linguistics and a talented poet. The 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his birth in 1961 and the two hundredth 
anniversary of his death in 1965 saw a 
vast outpouring of literature, more than 
can be mentioned here. The Academy 
of Science’s chronicle of his life and 
works, and G. S. Vasetskii’s study 
of his world outlook,*® stand out in 
particular. 

Another man to whom much atten- 
tion is given is Aleksandr N. Radish- 
chev, a philosophical radical whose 
book, A Journey from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow, brought him a death sent- 
ence, later commuted to exile to Siberia. 
As with Lomonosov, it is practically 
impossible to encompass the literature 
on Radishchev. The two Russian works 
noted here are representative of this 
much larger body, and that in English 
is a recent addition.“ 


RUSSIA OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Russian history of the nineteenth 
century offers many interesting fields 
for research which have drawn the at- 
tention of scholars both in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere, and the volume 
of publications, on this period is sub- 


45 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut istorii 
estestvoznaniia i tekhniki, Letopis zhisni i 
tvorchestua M., V. Lomonosova [Chronicle of 
the Life and Work of M. V. Lomonosov] 
(Leningrad, 1961). 

46G. S. Vasetskii, Mirovoszrenie M. V. 
Lomonosova [The World Outlook of M. V. 
Lomonosov] (Moscow, 1961). 

47G. P. Makogonenko, Radishchev i ego 
vremia [Radishchev and His Times] (Mos- 
cow, 1956); L. V. Svetlov, A. N. shchev : 
Kritiko-biograficheskit ocherk [A. N. Radi- 
shchev: A Critical and Biographical Essay] 
(Moscow, 1956); Allen McConnell, A Rus- 
sian Philosophe: Alexander Radishchev, 1749- 
,1802 (The Hague, 1964). 
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stantial. There are, however, differ- 
ences in the topics favored by Soviet 
scholars and those about which histor- 
ians elsewhere have written. The Soviet 
scholar writing about Russia of the 
nineteenth century tends to concentrate 
upon the factors of discontent and re- 
bellion, and there have been many 
treatises on the peasant movement, pol- 
itical opposition, and intellectual dis- 
sent from the established order. The 
writing of other countries, particularly 
with regard to intellectual history, 
tends toward a consideration of those 
supporters of conservative or religious 
views who are rarely mentioned at 
length in Soviet writing or to an exami- 
nation from another angle of the move- 
ments or persons who are held by Soviet 
historiography to have been a “pro- 
gressive” factor in Russian history. 

It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to 
make a meaningful whole of these two 
disparate points of view, and one can 
only select a few major examples from 
both groups as representatives of a 
larger whole. 

As was noted above (p. 148), the 
major Soviet historical bibliography in- 
cludes only publications of the years 
1917-1952, and there is no similar 
source specifically devoted to nineteenth- 
century history. There are, however, two 
impressive bibliographies on the history 
of Russian literature of that period 
which may be of service to the student 
of intellectual history and of the ties 
between literature and social protest.*® 
Furthermore, many recent monographs 

48 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut russkoi 
literatury, Istoriia russkoi literatury XIX 
veka; Bibliograficheskiit ukazatel’ [History of 
Russian Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: A Bibliographic Guide] (Moscow, 
1962); Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut russkoi 
literatury, Istoriia russkoi literatury kontsa 
XIX—nachala XX veka: Bibliografichkeskii 
ukazateľ [History of Russian Literature of 
the End of the Nineteenth and Beginning of 


the Twentieth Century: A Bibliographic 
Guide] (Moscow, 1963). š 
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contain bibliographies and historio- 
graphic essays which are of particular 
value. 

An English-language bibliography cov- 
ering Russian history in the years 1801- 
1917 was published in 1962 by David 
Shapiro.*® Its scope is wider than the 
title might suggest, for it includes ma- 
terial not only on politics, but also on 
the economic, social, and intellectual as- 
pects of the period. The bibliography 
appended to Sergei Pushkarev’s The 
Emergence of Modern Russia, 1801- 
1917 is also a useful source of refer- 
ences. R. J. Kemball has begun the 
serial publication of an extensive bibli- 
ography on Russian thought of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century, in- 
cluding references to both Russian. and 
western European writings.” 

The most recent Soviet survey of the 
nineteenth century as a whole is in- 
tended as a text for higher educational 
institutions, and it is strongly marked, 


particularly with regard to events of the. 


latter part of this period, by the prev- 
alent evaluations of men and move- 
ments as either “progressive” or “re- 
actionary” without many subtleties of 
conclusion.»2 Semen B. Okun’ has 


49 David Shapiro, A Select Bibliography of 
Works in English on Russian History, 1801- 
1917 (New York: International Publications 
Service, 1962). 

50 Sergei G. Pushkarev, The Emergence of 
Modern Russia, 1801-1917 (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1963). A translation, 
expanded and revised, of: Rosstia v XIX 
veke, 1801-1914 [Russia in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1801-1914] (New York, 1956). 

51R. J. Kemball, “Nineteenth- and Early 
Twentieth-Century Russian Thought: A Pre- 
liminary Review of the Literature,” and “Se- 
lected Writings on Nineteenth- and Early 
Twentieth-Century Thought,” Studies in So- 
viet Thought, Vol. 5, No. 1/2 (June 1965), 
pp. 30-50, 114-128; Vol. 5, No. 3 (September 
1965), pp. 173-204, 240-268. 

52 Petr I. Kabanov, Kurs lektsit po istorii 
SSSR, 1800-1917 gg. [A Course of Lectures 
on the History of the USSR, 1800-1917] 
(Moscow, 1963). 
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written two volumes on the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century which are in 
many ways the most satisfactory works _ 
in any language on the era of Nicholas 
I. On the other hand, Sergei S. 
Dmitriev’s survey of Russian history 
from 1861 to 1904 is intended as a 
handbook for teachers in secondary 
schools and is considerably less subtle." 
This last volume may be contrasted with 
Hugh Seton-Watson’s The Decline of 
Imperial Russia, 1855-1914, a more 
balanced view of the same general 
period." Pushkarev’s work, already 
noted for its bibliographic section, is 
also a useful overview of the whole 
century. 

When one turns from general ac- 
counts to works on specific themes, the 
choice becomes a wide one. Soviet 
attention, as has been noted, is drawn 
to the subject of discontent and radical 
movements, so that one may note vol- 
umes on subjects such as the Revolt 
of December 14, 1825 (undertaken by 
a group of liberal Guards officers) ,°° 


53 Semen B. Okun’, Ocherkiistorii SSSR; 
Ronets XVIlJ—pervaia polovina XIX veka 
[Outlines of the History of the End of the 
Eighteenth and First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century] (Leningrad, 1956); Semen B. Okun’, 
Ocherki istorii SSSR: Vioraia chetvert?’ XIX 
veka [Outlines of the History of the USSR: 
Second Quarter of the Nineteenth Century] 
(Leningrad, 1957). 

54 Sergei S. Dmitriev, Ocherki istorii SSSR, 
1861-1904 [Outlines of the History of the 
USSR, 1861-1904] (Moscow, 1960). 

55 Hugh Seton-Watson, The Decline of Im- 
perial Russia, 1855-1914 (New York: Fred- 
erick A, Praeger, 1956). 

56M. V. Nechkina, Dvizhenie dekabristov 
[The Decembrist Movement] (Moscow, 1955); 
Moscow, Gosudarstvennaia publichnaia is- 
toricheskaia biblioteka, Dvizhenie dekabristov: 
Ukazatel’ literatury, 1928-1959 [The Decem- 
brist Mogement: A Guide to the Literature, 
1928- (Moscow, 1960}. A work by a 
Western scholar: Anatole G. Mazour, The 
First Russian Revolution; The Decembrist 
Movement (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961}. ; 
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symptoms of unrest among the peas- 
ants,®*”. and the growth, particularly 
among the students, of intellectual re- 
bellion.®* 

Scholars of other traditions, while not 
overlooking such factors of unrest, fre- 
quently give attention to forces which 
have been neglected in Soviet historiog- 
raphy or which have been examined 
only from one fixed viewpoint. Thus 
‘one finds publications such as Nicholas 
Riasonovsky’s study of the official ide- 
ology of nationality which so affected 
the policies of Nicholas I.5° Martin 
Malia’s work on Alexander Herzen un- 
derlines western European influences on 
the latter’s thought which are some- 
times minimized by Soviet historians. 
Middle- and upper-class movements in 
support of moderate, democratic reform 
during the period from the 1860’s to 


57 Anatolii V. Predtechenskii (ed.), Krest- 
ianskoe dvizhenie v Rossii u 1826-1849 gg.: 
Sbornik dokumentov {Peasant Movement in 
Russia in 1826-1849: A Collection of Docu- 
ments] (Moscow, 1961). Similar volumes 
have been published for subsequent periods. 

58N. G. Sladkevich, Ocherki istorii ob- 
shchestvennoi mysli Rossii v kontse 50-kh— 
nachale 60-kh godov XIX veka [Essays in the 
History of Social Thought in Russia at the 
End of the 1850s and Beginning of the 
1860s] (Moscow, 1962); Shneer M. Levin, 
Obshchestvennoe dvizhenie v Rossii 60-e— 
70-e gody XIX veka [The Social Movement 
in Russia in the 1860’s and 1870’s] (Moscow, 
1958); Revolintsionnoe narodnichestvo 70-kh 
godov XIX veka: Sbornik dokumentov i 
materialov [Revolutionary Populism of the 
1870’s: A Collection of Documents and Ma- 
terials] (Moscow, 1964—); P. D. Zaionch- 
kovskii, Krizis sanvoderzhaviia na rubezhe 
1870-1880-kh godov [The Crisis of Autocracy 
at the Turn of the 1870’s~1880’s] (Moscow, 
1964). 

59 Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, Nicholas I and 
Official Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855 
(Berkeley, Calif.: University of. California 
Press, 1959). — 

60 Martin E. Malia, Alexander Herzen and 
the Birth of Russian Socialism, 1812-1855 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1961). 
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1905 are the subject of George Fischer’s 
investigation of Russian liberalism.*+ 

However, the forces of unrest are 
not neglected by Western historians of 
Russia, and a number of noteworthy 
books have resulted. -The most im- 
pressive, perhaps, is Franco Venturi’s 
Roots of Revolution which examines 
Russian populism and socialism in the 
years from the 1830’s to 1881.° Av- 
rahm Yarmolinsky’s Road to Revolu- 
tion: A Century of Russian Radicalism 
offers a convenient survey of these 
forces from the late eighteenth century 
to the 1880’s.®? 


RUSSIA OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


There is a vast amount of literature 
on the subject of Marxism in Russia 
and on the movements marching under 
that banner which were ultimately to 
give birth to the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union. One may note Sam- 
uel H. Baron’s study of Plekhanov, 


„one of the early major figures of Rus- 


sian Marxism,** or Leopold Haimson’s 
broader survey of the origins of Bol- 
shevism® and Richard Kindersley’s 
study of revisionist Marxist thought 
as examples of publications which are 
available in English. When one turns 


61 George Fischer, Russian Liberalism, from 
Gentry to Intelligentsia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958). 

62 Franco Venturi, Roots of Revolution: A 
History of the Populist and Socialist Move- 
ments in Nineteenth-Century Russia (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960). Translation 
of: Il populismo russo (Turin, 1952). 

63 Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Read to Revolu- 
tion: A Century of Russian Radicalism (Lon- 
don, 1957; New York: Collier, 1959). 

84 Samuel H. Baron, Plekhanov: The Father 
of Russian Marxism. (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1963). 

65 Leopold H. Haimson, The Russian Marx- 
ists and the Origins of Marxism. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955). 

86 Richard Kindersley, The First Russian 
Revisionisis: A Study of “Legal Marxism” in 
Russia (New York: Oxford University Press, 


1962). 
° 
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to the outpouring in Russian, the vol- 
ume becomes quite literally unmanage- 
able, as may be noted upon examination 
of the lists of books, articles, and dis- 
sertations appearing in the monthly 
historical magazine issued by the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union, 
Voprosy istorii KPSS, which was men- 
tioned above. An English translation 
of an official history of the Communist 
party, which appeared in 1960, offers 
an interesting view of much of this 
literature,” but more recent works in 
Russian have provided quite differing 
interpretations of events.® 

The Western reader would more 
probably prefer to turn to volumes 
written by historians whose traditions 
of scholarship and interpretation are 
more familiar. Leonard Schapiro’s his- 
tory of the Communist party ranges 
over the whole era from the beginnings 
of Russian Marxism to the time of 
Stalin, contributing a number of useful 
insights.6° A somewhat shorter work 
on the same subject is that by John 
Reshetar,”° and John A. Armstrong 
limits his attention to the years after 
1934.74 

87 History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. (Moscow, 1960). Translation 
of Istoriia Konmunisticheskoi partii Sovets- 
kogo soiuza [History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union] (Moscow, 1959). 

68 Istoriia Kommunisticheskoi partii So- 
vetskogo Soiuza [History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union] (2d ed.; Moscow, 
1963); Istora Kommunisticheskoi partii So- 
vetskogo Soiuza. Vol. 1: Sozdanie bol’shevist- 
skoi partii [History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Vol. 1: Creation of the 
Bolshevik Party] (Moscow, 1964). 

69 Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (New York: Random 
House, 1960). 

10 John S. Reshetar, Jr., A Concise History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(rev. ed.; New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964). 

71 John A. Armstrong, The Politics of To- 
talitarianism: The Communist Party of the 


Soviet Union from 1934 to the Present. 
(New York: Random House, 1961). 
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There have been a number of biog- 
raphies of prominent figures of the 
Communist party in recent years, with 
principal attention being given to 
Lenin, Stalin, and Trotskii, for whom 
there is copious, if not always satis- 
factory, information from which a biog- 
rapher may work. Four recent volumes 
have been devoted to V. I. Lenin, ex- 
amining his career from a number of 
quite different points of view.’? Leon 
Trotskii has been the subject of a three- 
volume biography by Isaac Deutscher, 
written with both warm admiration and 
a broad range of hitherto unpublished 
material.” The enigmatic character of 
Joseph Stalin has, thus far, not drawn 
a corresponding amount of attention. 

Robert Payne’s recent biography 
shows the practiced touch of an ex- 
perienced biographer,”* and Francis 
Randall’s volume, which is not a formal 
biographical study, contains many in- 
teresting and iconoclastic insights,”* but 
much work clearly remains to be done. 

One of the themes from the history 
of the Soviet Union to which much 
attention has been given, both in that 
country and abroad, has been the topic 
of the Second World War as it affected 


12 Louis Fischer, The Life of Lenin (New 
York: Harper, 1964) ; ‘Robert Payne, The Life 
and Death of Lenin (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1964); Stefan T. Possony, Lenin: 
The Compulsive Revolutionary (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1964); Adam B. Ulam, The 
Bolsheviks: The Intellectual and Political 
History of the Triumph of Communism in 
Russia (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1965). 

173 Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet Armed: 
Trotsky, 1879-1921 (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954); The Prophet Unarmed: . 
Trotsky 1921-1929 (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959); The Prophet Outcast: 
Trotsky, 1929-1940 (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity, gress, 1963). 

T4 Robert Payne, Rise and Fall of Stalin 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1965). 

15 Francis B. Randall, Stalin’s Russia: An 
Historical Reconsideration (New York: Free 
Press, 1965). 
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the Soviet people. The major publica- 
tion of Soviet origin has thus far proved 
to be the six-volume history of the 
“Great Fatherland War of the Soviet 
Union” which was issued by the Insti- 
tute of Marxism-Leninism’® and which, 
despite certain biases of interpretation, 
offers the most detailed account now 
available. A general view of Soviet 
writing on this topic is to be found in 
Matthew Gallagher’s The Soviet His- 
tory of World War II, which contains 
a useful bibliography." Alexander 
Werth’s account of Russia’s experiences 
in war largely reflect his service as 
a news correspondent in that country, 
but he has made substantial use of the 
available literature in writing an en- 
lightening survey."® 

This article can scarcely undertake 
a review of even a portion of those 
writings about the Soviet Union which 
deal with what one may call current 
history. A glance at publishers’ an- 
nouncements or bibliographies of world 
politics will show the extent of such 
publications, reaching hundreds of titles 
annually, so that selection becomes not 
only physically, but almost intellectu- 
ally, impossible. It is, in fact, almost 
an equal problem to have chosen from 
the wide range of volumes of history 
those titles which have been mentioned 
above, for, with every one which has 
been noted, it has been necessary to 
defer reference to many of equal, or 
perhaps greater, value. However, the 
ones entered here may serve not only 
as sources of information, but also as 


76 Moscow, Institut marksizma-leninizma, 
Istoriia velikot otechesivennoi voiny Sovets- 
kogo Soiuza 1941-1945 [History of the Great 
Fatherland War of the Soviet Union, 1941- 
1945] (Moscow, 1960-1965). 

77 Matthew P. Gallagher, The Sayiet His- 
tory of World War 11: Myths, Memories, and 
Realities (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963). 

78 Alexander Werth, Russia at War, 1941- 
1945 (New York: J. P. Dutton, 1964). 
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examples of the rich variety of scholarly 
interest in Russia and the Soviet Union. 


THE WRITING OF EASTERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The history of the states of eastern 
Europe has not attracted the interest of 
Western scholars to so great an extent 
as has that of thé Soviet Union and 
Russia. Yet, because of the great vari- 
ety of peoples and historical problems 
involved, no survey such as this can do 
more than set up a few signposts, offer- 
ing a very generalized guide to useful 
sources of information. Writings in the 
languages of the region are extensive, 
and every nation has made its note- 
worthy contribution to the knowledge 
of its own past, but most of the refer- 
ences which follow are to works in 
western European languages. 

A striking study of the role of the 
Slavic peoples in European history is 
that by Father Francis Dvornik, which 
offers the conclusions of a life’s work 
in the investigation of eastern Europe’s 
largest ethnic group.” The bibliog- 
raphy is of particular value. 

Balkan history since 1453 is the sub- 
ject of Leften S. Stavrianos’ detailed 
survey of that area,® while Charles 
Jelavich has contributed a number of 
essays on Balkan life since the eigh- 
teenth century.®* 

In addition .to the bibliographic ma- 
terials contained in the foregoing, a 
German bibliographic series listing pub- 
lications since 1945 may be of value.®? 

79 Francis Dvornik, The Slavs in European 
History and Civilization (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1962). 

80 Leften S. Stavrianos. The Balkans Since 
1453 (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1958). 

81 Charles Jelavich, The Balkans in Transi- 
tion: Essays on the Development of Balkan 
Life and Politics Since the Highteenth Cen- 
tury (Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1963). 

82 Siidosteuropa 
1955—-). 


Bibliographie (Munich, 
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Polish history 


The history of Poland in the millen- 
nium since the founding of the state 
has given rise to a rich and extensive 
body of literature, one which is but 
little reflected in the western European 
languages. One who is limited to those 
languages sees, as it were, but an out- 
line of Polish history, and thereby loses 
many of the insights which can come 
only from the native writings. However, 
some guidance may be provided by the 
relatively few recent works such as 
Stanislaw Arnold’s Outline History of 
Poland, a translation of a Polish 
original,’ or Helmut Carls Kleine 
Geschichte Polens. Oskar Halecki’s 
recent survey of Polish history is the 
work of an eminent Polish-American 
authority.®¢ 

Turning to publications in western 


European languages on separate periods. 


of Polish history, one will not fail to 
note the broad areas and problems 
which are left out of consideration. 
One who examines lists of Polish-lan- 
guage publications will also see indica- 
tions that some topics may not have 
received due treatment, for there are 
evident ideological influences in the 
writing of Polish history, but by con- 
trast the scope is much greater. 

Polish history to the year 1795 is the 
subject of the first volume of a recent 
bibliography issued by the Instytut 
Historii of the Polska Akademia Nauk, 
the Polish Academy of Sciences," while 

83 Stanislaw Arnold, Outline History of Po- 
land: From the Beginning of the State to the 
Present Time (Warsaw, 1962). 

84 Stanislaw Arnold, Zarys Historii Polski: 
Od Poczatkow Panstwa do Czasow Najnow- 
szych (Krakow, 1962). 

85 Helmut Carl, Kleine Geschichte Polens 
(Giitersloh, 1963). 

86 Oskar Halecki, A History of Poland (New 
York: Roy, 1963). 

87 Polska Akademia Nauk, Instytut His- 
torii, Bibliografia historii Polski, Vol. 1: to 
1495 (Warsaw, 1965). 
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the nineteenth century is the subject 
of a more’ specialized bibliography is- 
sued in Wroclaw.*® 

The commemoration of the millen- 
nium of Poland has brought a number 
of recent works on topics such as the - 
Christianization of the country®® or the 
origins of the state.°° These two works 
contain summaries in English and in 
French, respectively. 

Polish historians have also given 
much attention to the Polish Insurrec- 
tion of 1863, marking its centennial by 
a number of publications. The bibli- 
ography on this subject compiled by 
Eligiusz Kozlowski is of particular in- 
terest,” and it may serve as a guide to 
much of Poland’s intellectual and social 
history of the period. R. F. Leslie 
has provided a convenient account in 
English.” 

The writing of Polish history is sub- 
ject to many of the influences of ideol- 
ogy which were mentioned above as 
affecting Soviet historical scholarship, 
so that one may note a tendency to 
give emphasis to movements of social 
conflict, such as the Insurrection of 
1863. Yet, one also can perceive some 
differences in outlook and approach 
which have their origin in Polish na- 
tional sentiments of long standing and 
which help to make Polish histori- 

88 Bibliografia historii Polski XIX wieku 
[Bibliography of the History of Poland in 
the 19th Century] (Wroclaw, 1958—). 

89 Wladyslaw Dziewulski, Postepy chrystiani- 
zacji i proces likwidacji poganstwa w Polsce 
wcesnofeudalnej [The stages of Christianiza- 
tion and the Process of the Liquidation of 
Paganism in Early Feudal Poland] (Wroclaw, 
1964). 
9° Poznanskie Towarysztwo Przyhaciol Nauk, 
Poczatki Panstwa Polskiego; Ksiega tysiaclecia 
[The Origins of the Polish State: A Book of 
the Millennium] (Poznan, 1962). 

91 Klisiisz Kozlowski, Bibliografia pow- 
stania styczniego [A Bibliography of the 
January Insurrection] (Warsaw, 1964). 

92 R; F., Leslie, Reform and Insurrection in 
Russian Poland, 1856-1865 (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1963). 
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ography more varied than a first view 
might suggest. 


Czechoslovak history 


There is but a meager collection of 
publications in English, or other west- 
ern European languages, on the history 
of Czechoslovakia. Frantisek Kavka’s 
Outline of Czechoslovak History offers 
a recent general view of the country’s 
past from the point of the presently 
fostered ideological outlook,®* while 
Frederick G. Heymann’s George of Bo- 
hemia: King of Heretics and Josef 
Macek’s The Hussite Movement in Bo- 
hemia®* examine the effect of Hus’ 
teachings from quite separate points of 
view. The study of Czech historiog- 
raphy in the years 1936-1960 issued by 
the Historical Section of the Czechoslo- 
vak Academy of Sciences offers some 
new material of interest.” Richard 
Georg Plaschka has written a study 
of an earlier period of Czech historiog- 
raphy and the rise of Czech national 
feeling.°° 

Works in the Czech and Slovak lan- 
guages are, of course, more varied in 
content. There is, however, a concen- 
tration of interest in a relatively nar- 
row range of topics, particularly in the 
Hussite movement, which is studied as 
an example of an antifeudal popular 


93 Frantisek Kavka, An Outline of Czecho- 
slovak History (Prague, 1963). 

94 Frederick G. Heymann, George of Bo- 
hemia: King of Heretics (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965); Josef 
Macek, The Hussite Movement in Bohemia 
(Prague, 1958). - 

95 Ceskoslovenska akademie ved, Sekce his- 
toricka, Vingt-cing ans d'historiographie 
tchequoslovaque, 1936-1960 (Prague, 1960). 

96 Richard Georg Plaschka, Von Palacky 
bis Pekar: Geschichtswissenschaft und Na- 
tionalbewusstsein bei den Tschechen (Graz, 
1955). ~ 
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revolution rather than as a religious 
movement.” No recent bibliography 
of Czechoslovak history is as extensive 
as those mentioned above as having 
been published in Poland. 


Bulgarian history, 


The most extensive bibliography of 
Bulgarian history for the period before 
1944 is one issued in the Soviet Union.®* 
It lists, however, works not only in 
Russian and Bulgarian but also in a 
number of western European languages. 
Marin Pundeff’s Bulgaria: A Biblio- 
graphic Guide combines both Bulgarian 
and other sources and is based prima- 
rily on Library of Congress holdings.” 

There are four recent works in English 
on Bulgarian history, two originating 
in that country’? and two elsewhere.*°? 
The most extensive recent work in the 
Bulgarian language is the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences’ three-volume Zs- 
toriia na Bulgariia. +? 


97 Robert Kalivoda, Husitska ideologie 
[Hussite Ideology] (Prague, 1961); Josef 
Macek, Tabor v husitskem revolucnim hnuti 
(Prague, 1956). 

98 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Fundamental’naia 
biblioteka obshchestvennykh nauk, Istoriia 
Bolgarit do 9 sentiabria 1944; Literatura, is- 
kusstvo, nauka: Ukazatel literatury 1945-1958 
[History of Bulgaria before September 9, 
1944: Literature, Art, Science: Guide to the 
Literature, 1945-1958] (Moscow, 1963). 

99 Marin V. Pundeff, Bulgaria: A Biblio- 
graphic Guide (Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress, 1965). 

100 Khristo A. Khristov, A Short History of 
Bulgaria (Sofia, 1963); Medieval Bulgarian 
Culture (Sofia, 1964). 

101 Stanley G. Evans, A Short History of 
Bulgaria (London, 1960); Dimitur Kusev, A 
History of Bulgaria, 1393-1885 (New York: 
Arthur Vanous, 1962). 

102 Bulgarska akademiia na naukite, Istoriia 
na Bulgariia [History of Bulgaria] (Sofia, 
1961-1964). i 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1965 


EMBERSHIP in the Academy has 
increased in recent years: 


MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 


Year Number % Increase over 
Previous Year 

1961 14,145 4.5 

1962 14,736 4.2 

1963 15,890 78 

1964 18,191 14.4 

1965 20,071 10.3 


Percentage increase, 1965 over 1960—48.3 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
Journats or COGNATE ASSOCIATIONS 


AS OF 1965 
Academy of Political Science 9,300 
American Anthropological Association 5,000 


American Council on Foreign Relations 58,000 
American Economic Association 18,000 
American Historical Association 17,500 
American Political Science Association 11,700 
American Sociological Association 12,000 


FINANCES 


YEARLY OPERATIONS INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURES * 





Year Income Expenditures Surplus 
1961 $142,313 $135,116 $ 7,197 
1962 157,762 149,827 7,935 
1963 178,869 168,754 10,115 
1964 197,140 178,511 18,629 
1965 233,762 194,880 38,882 

Total: $909,846 $827,088 $82,758 


* Does not include purchases of securities, 
but includes income from securities, 


Our bank balance at the end of 1965 
was $41,065. 


Size or SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 
(Market Value as of 31 December) 


ET AEE A EAE AN $363,226 
1969.6. n an Ta 376,509 
1963) a ai acsieces See 415,091 
1964 S 442,284 
1965" e gaaat t ines 491,817 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1965 


REVENUE 


Dues and Subscriptions 


Membership Dues .............-..-20005 


Subscriptions 
Sales of Publications 


Advertising and Royalties 


Monograph Sales ......... 0... cece cece eens 


ee ee ey 


EAE eraser $114,149.08 

E I stows. 60,535.25 $174,684.33 

EE EE SE 26,637.63 

ETA ETE E 2,736.89 

Pearni a O 11,303.34 40,677.86 
215,362.19 

aletu E a a A a TA 100.00 

E A E ONN 18,299.80 

Deis a e e a a al aaa $233,761.99 
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EXPENSE 
Membership—Records ..........ceccceccecaceceeees $10,922.62 
Promotion ...........cceeeeeeeec a 38,190.71 $49,113.33 
Awwats—Production Costs .......ccceccce eee ee ce aeeeeneeesege 85,187.12 
Sales Costs si 2s a l is cae a nE AAE EAA AEE oA eels 7,468.65 
Accounting and Finance Costs .........000 ccc cceeceevecreessar 3,843.01 
Office: Operation me aseross inre ecco eiweecgecis obs ove EES 20,493.86 
Philadelphia Meeting 1.1.2.0... 2. cece cece cece eee cere eee eeee 7,751.57 
Advertising .......... scahdh i. ising te Brace eee ne GASES ER Wale Ne Ales Weare eit 3,354.97 
Monographs” sas aeit eaea epee sted a caatege haweelote 6 etal 14,378.70 
Payroll Taxes. ereenn acide d dive Sioa hohe ok ES ese die 8S ES 2,609.44 
TIAA: seer ded bis See ee SON Cea EAA TA VAE old DOES 679.96 
TOTAL CASH EXPENSE ....... ec. cece cece eee eee E wade aes oe 194,880.61 
EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF OPERATIONS ........ 38,881.38 
Less: Depreciation . 
Buildings serrr riep sewed sees de wee E EN EEES 330.00 
Office Equipment ......... 0 cece see e cece nese eee eeeees 2,745.00 3,075.00 
NET. PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS ........... ee cece cece cece cere cree ee eee 35,806.38 


OTHER REVENUE 


Profit on sales of investments .......... ccc e secs ence eter e tee enee ec etneenes 7,015.55 
NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS ..... cece eee ec ence e cette $ 42,821.93 
PUBLICATIONS 
NUMBER oF VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS PRINTED NuMBER or VoLuMES or Tue Annars Soip 

(6 PER YEAR) (in addition to memberships and subscriptions) 
TIGE ee eee cere re 96,956 MOOR roi ave O EE 11,132 
MOG 2 As a ti a ease hanes 101,168 1962 nutna wal eh tahoe OEE 14,496 
$968 seo E EEA EEN 106,394 1963 arium t a eao TaS se 12,438 
1904 ENE EEEE ETT 115,416 1964 RE eed E 15,247 
TOGS Saga dete SEak es 119,681 1965: E E T 12,492 


MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 


i Number Number Number 
Date. Subject Printed Sold Given Away * 
1962 Behavioralism 13,694 4,294 9,400 

(out of stock) 
1963 Mathematics and the 30,166 1,690 27,894 
Social Sciences i 
1963 Excellence in Public ~~ 17,230 1,140 16,090 
Service (out of stock) 
1964 Leisure 37,488 2,404 ` 34,850 
1965 Functionalism 43,384 854 41,354 


*as of December 1965. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


During 1965 the six volumes of THE 
Annats dealt with the following sub- 
jects: 


January The Negro Protest, edited by Ar- 
nold M. Rose, Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Minne- 


sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


New Nations: The Problem of 
Political Development, edited 
by Karl von Vorys, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, 
University of ` Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


March 


May Intergovernmental Relations in the 
United States, edited by Harry 
W. Reynolds, Jr., Associate 

` Professor of Political Science, 
Director, Institute for Urban 
Studies, Municipal University of 


Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


July Latin America Tomorrow, edited 


by James C. Charlesworth. 


September Political Socialization: Its Role in 
the Political Process, edited by 
Roberta Sigel, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, 
Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


November Nonalignment.in Foreign Affairs, 
edited by Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., 
Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


Special supplementary articles have 
been published in some of these vol- 
umes, They are “Some Present Aspects 
of Physical Anthropology,” by W. W. 
Howells, Professor of Anthropology and 
Curator of Somatology of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, in the 
January 1965 volume;. “Trends in In- 
ternational Economics,” by Charles P. 
Kindleberger, Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in March 1965; “The Writing of West 
European History: A Bird’s-Eye View 
of Trends between 1960 and 1964,” by 
Sylvia L. Thrupp, Alice Freeman Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Michi- 


` 
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gan, in May 1965; “Recent Trends in 
Political Theory and, Political Philoso- 


_ phy,” by Karl W. Deutsch, Professor of 


Political Science, Yale University, and 
Leroy N. Rieselbach, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Government, Indiana University, 
and “International Relations, 1960- 
1964,” by Hans J. Morgenthau, Albert 
A. Michelson Distinguished Service 
Professor of Political Science and Mod- 
ern History, University of Chicago, in 
July 1965; “Group Structure and Role 
Behavior,” by Jay Jackson, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Oregon, and 
Charles McGehee, Graduate Assistant, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Oregon, in September 1965; “Demog- 
raphy and Ecology,” by Philip M. 
Hauser, Professor of Sociology and Di- 
rector of the Population Research and 
Training Center, University of Chicago, 
in November 1965. 

-As planned so far, the publication 
program for 1966 includes, in addition 
to the January volume on Ethics in 
America: Norms and Deviations, edited 
by James C. Charlesworth, the following 
volumes: 


March Patterns of Violence, edited by 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, Professor 
of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


May The Peace Corps, edited by J. 
Norman Parmer, Professor of 
History, Northern Minois Uni- 


versity, DeKalb, Illinois. 


July American Civilization: Its Influ- 
ence on Our Foreign Policy, edi- 


ted by James C. Charlesworth. 


September The New Immigration, edited by 
E. P. Hutchinson, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


November Americans Abroad, edited by 
Richard D. Lambert, Professor 
of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The rotating summaries of social sci- 
ence’ disciplines, established in 1961, 
are being continued. 

During 1965 the Book Department of 
Tue Annars published 446 reviews. 
The majority of these reviews, 379, were 
written by college or university presi- 
dents, deans, professors, or lecturers, 15 
by members of private and university- 
sponsored research organizations, 17 by 
government and United Nations officials, 
active or retired, and 35 by others. 
Most reviewers were residents of the 
United States, but some were residents 
of Australia, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Japan, Puerto Rico, Scot- 
land, Singapore, South Africa, Sweden, 
and Wales. Eleven hundred and 
twenty-two books were listed in the 
Other Books section. 

Two hundred and six requests were 
granted to reprint material from THE 
ANNALS. One hundred and forty-seven 
of these were to professors and other 
authors for use in books under prepara- 
tion, and 10 were to journals. Twenty- 
five requests were granted for classroom 
and adult education programs. Fifteen 
requests came from various departments 


` of the government, including 8 from the 


armed forces and 7 from foundations 
and research institutions. 


MEETINGS 


The 1965 Spring Meeting, organized 
around the theme Latin America To- 
morrow, sustained the traditions of our 
meetings in respect of the size of audi- 
ences, the interest displayed, and the 
great diversity of organizations repre- 
sented by delegates. Twenty-three 
countries sent official delegations, also 8 
missions to the United Nations, 12 
public jurisdictions, 8 federal goyern- 
mental agencies, 194 American and for- 
eign universities and colleges, and 161 
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international, civic, scientific, and com- 
mercial organizations. Approximately 
900 different persons attended one or 
more of the sessions. A typical attend- 
ance for a session was between 700 and 
800. 

The subject for the 1966 Spring 
Meeting (April 15 and 16 in the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia) will 
be American Civilization: Its Influence 
on Our Foreign Policy. We expect to 
have public figures, but we shall also 
continue to rely heavily on scholars and 
writers. Departing from the example 
of the 1965 Spring Meeting, we shall 
have four sessions with two speakers 
each and a speaker at the luncheon for 
delegates. The July volume of THE 
ANNALS will contain the papers pre- 
sented at the meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Messrs. Sweeney, Petersen, Nichols, 
and Young were re-elected to three-year 
terms as Directors. Also elected were 
Paul R. Anderson, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Carroll V. 
Newsom, and Karl R. Bopp, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
John Fischer. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


M. Albert Linton 
Thorsten Sellin 
Stephen B. Sweeney 
Norman D. Palmer 
James C. Charlesworth 
Howard C. Petersen 
Roy F. Nichols 
Loren C, Eiseley 
Donald R. Young 
Walter M. Phillips 
Paul R. Anderson 
Karl R. Bopp 


Philadelphia, Pa. 23 February 1966 
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AFRICA 


W. ArtrHur Lewis. Politics in West 
Africa. Pp. 90. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. $3.50. 


The importance of Sir Arthur Lewis’ 
most recent book, originally delivered as 
the Whidden Lecture at McMaster Uni- 
versity, rests mainly, I think, in its critical 
judgment of the authoritarian tendencies in 
postcolonial Africa. 

Fed up with the rather silly and tortuous 
efforts of so many social scientists con- 
cerned with African affairs to clothe African 
authoritarianism in “liberal” dress or ig- 
noring it altogether by concentrating on 
what African politicians say or believe they 
are doing rather than on what they in fact 
do, Sir Arthur Lewis lets go with a big 
blast at the crass power-seeking and venal- 
ity of the ruling elites in most African 
states. “I have wanted to write this mono- 
graph for the’ past eight years, for emo- 
tional reasons,” he declares in the Preface, 
and the book is all the more interesting be- 
cause of this highly personal vantage point. 

The extraconstitutional coercion, now 
universal in African politics, comes in for 
a large share of the critical comment from 
Lewis’s rather acid pen. Attempts by Afri- 
can politicians to rationalize coercion as a 
necessary instrument of modernization are 
dismissed rather out-of-hand, and quite 

e 


rightly by and large. If defined as maxi- 
mizing capital formation for economic de- 
velopment, modernization, Lewis claims, can 
hardly be furthered in Africa by coercion. 
Taxation would be the only sphere in which 
such coercion would make any sense, but in 
Africa per capita incomes are so low and 
limited that coercive tax policies would be 
self-defeating. What is really required for 
African development is the cultivation of 
incentives over wide segments of the popu- 
lation—“farmers, workers and entrepreneurs 
must find it worth their while to improve 
their skills or change their jobs or take new 
risks.” For this purpose, coercion, says 
Lewis, is quite irrelevant. 

Moreover, the claim that the single-party 
can effectively contain the tensions result- 
ing from modern change is, to Sir Arthur. 
Lewis, also quite fallacious. “Given rapid 
change, the single-party cannot prevent ten- 
sion,” he observes; “all it can do is to 
suppress open agitation. Discontent is 
then all directed inward upon the party, 
where .. . it adds to the instability of the 
party. This increases the effort to stamp 
out resistance, driving it underground, 
whence it breaks out from time to time in 
violent demonstrations.” 

Sir Arthur does not, however, offer an 
altogether realistic picture of how alterna- 
tive political forms and methods are ar- 
rived at in the backward setting of new 
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African states. He opts for what he terms 
a “plural society” in which political com- 
petition would be conducted through elec- 
tions based on proportional representation. 
The value of such a system is that it im- 
poses upon African regimes the kind of 
coalition politics suitable to their cul- 
turally or ethnically diverse societies. 
Though convinced that such a system, 
unlike the now ubiquitous single-party sys- 
tem which “imprisons those who oppose or 
criticize,” could accept “the rule of law 
and the right of free criticism, leaving in- 
dividuals and parties free to oppose if they 
so desire,” Sir Arthur Lewis doesn’t really 
inform us how he expects African states to 
reach this point. I do not suggest by this 
criticism that he should have provided a 
blueprint for an African-type democracy, 
but more attention to the relationship of 
social structure and politics might have 
brought Sir Arthur’s discussion of a plural- 
istic alternative to single-party rule some- 
what more down to earth. 
: MARTIN KILSON 
Lecturer on Government 
Harvard University 


Max GLUCKMAN. Politics, Law and 
Ritual in Tribal Societies. Pp. xxxii, 339. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1965. $7.50. 


Professor Gluckman, who is an authority 
on the political systems of traditional Afri- 
can societies and one of the most prominent 
anthropologists teaching in British univer- 
sities, has tried to combine in this book an 
introduction to the history and methods of 
social anthropology with a detailed analysis 
of the nature of social controls in societies 
lacking the legal and judicial apparatus of a 
developed state. His descriptions range over 
tribal societies in four continents, but his 
main argument was obviously formulated 
on the basis of African material, It is 
against the background of traditional Afri- 
can societies that he demonstrates how 
competition for power and prestige op- 
erates in social systems where instituted 
authority is weak and individuals are not 
subject to the codified laws of an imper- 
sonal state. Even he cannot explain exactly 
why specific tribes have certain ideas about 
. law, government, mutual obligations, and 
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right and wrong, but he argues that wher- 
ever socioeconomic conditions are similar, 
many jural concepts will be shared. There 
is perhaps too great an emphasis on the 
existence of features common to all “tribal” 
societies and distinguishing them from 
other preindustrial societies, and it would 
seem that some of the generalizations may 
well apply to Africa but not to tribal 
societies in other parts of the world. 

In view of the great variety of primi- 
tive no less than of advanced societies few 
pronouncements on human institutions can 
claim general validity, and the modern an- 
thropologist with a vast array of ethno- 
graphic data at his disposal does not find it 
any easier to discover universal principles of 
social attitudes and behavior than did his 
predecessors whose knowledge of well- 
documented societies was far more limited. 
Professor Gluckman’s book with its wealth 
of detailed information on numerous so- 
cieties shows very clearly that whereas the 
development and greater sophistication of 
anthropological analysis has enormously ex- 
tended and deepened our understanding of 
individual societies, the search for gen- 
eral principles applicable to all societies 
has failed to make decisive progress. Al- 
most every section of the book contains 
generalizations which apply to many but 
by no means to all tribal societies, but to 
specify such exceptions would have made 
the argument intolerably heavy and clumsy. 
Yet, the reader will do well to remember 
that the variations in the socially approved 
and hence predictable behavior pattern of 
tribal societies are as great as the differ- 
ences between the the customary usages of 
advanced societies. With these qualifica- 
tions, the book can be recommended as a 
brilliant and most competently written ac- 
count of the social forces operating in a 
large number of African and other pre- 
literate societies. For American readers it 
has the added advantage of containing a 
clear exposition of the main trends in con- 
temporary British anthropology. 

C. von Firer-HAIMENDORF 

Professor of Asian Anthropology 

University of London 


Rosert I, Rorsere. The Rise of Nation- 
alism in Central Africa: The Making of 
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Malawi and Zambia, 1873-1964. Pp. 

xv, 362. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press, under the auspices of 

the Center for International Affairs, Har- 

vard University, 1965. $8.75. 

Dr. Rotberg includes in his definition of 
nationalism every kind of opposition to 
colonial authority, whether this takes the 
form of initial resistance, messianic or 
witch-finding movements, industrial strikes, 
or the demands for political independence 
which have more often been called by the 
name. He has had access to archival ma- 
terial which would not have been available 
in the days before the transfer of power 
was imminent, and he offers us an impres- 
sive list of such reactions. His story begins 
with Livingstone and the missionaries who 
followed him and goes on with Johnston 
in Nyasaland and the Chartered Company 
in Rhodesia. i 

Naturally, the greater part of his book is 
concerned with administration under the 
Colonial Office. It moves from the Chi- 
lembwe rising and the Watch-tower move- 
ment to the founding of African “welfare 
societies” around 1930 and the strikes and 
riots on the Copperbelt. The catalogue of 
grievances is long, and some items, notably 
in the conduct of mine officials, are shock- 
ing; in some cases the perpetrators were 
punished, But the major complaint, against 
the industrial color bar, was not remedied 
until after independence. 

The development of nationalist political 
parties is traced in detail, from the phase 
in which “welfare societies” sought to 
wrest from councils of chiefs the right to 
be recognized as the spokesmen of African 
opinion, through the period of resistance to 
federation, to that in which the leaders— 
still the same men—vindicated their status 
as the inheritors of power. Extracts from 
their records show how clearly those Afri- 
cans whose views Huggins and Welensky 
were prepared to discount understood the 
implications for them of federation. Dr. 

` Rotberg adds his comment on the naivety 
of the people in Britain whose suspicions 
were lulled by the word “partnership.” 

The narrative ends with the elections 
that returned nationalist parties in both ter- 
ritories; a brief postscript describes the 
later split in Dr. Banda’s following. 
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Throughout this study the intentions of 
African organizations are fully documented; 
those of the British authorities are seen 
largely through African eyes, and miscon- 
ceptions sometimes result from Dr. Rot- 
berg’s failure to understand the distribution 
of responsibility between Whitehall and 
territorial governments. It is in the field of 
constitutional change that Whitehall con- 
spicuously predominated. Dr. Rotberg, 
with whose judgment on the ineptitude of 
the federation policy I fully concur, has not 
noticed the Secretary of State’s assurance 
that political advance in the Protectorates 
was not to be inhibited by it. The intro- 
duction of elected African representation in 
Nyasaland in 1956 implemented this; it was 
not a ploy of the Governor to make federa- 
tion palatable, 

Lucy Mair 

Professor of Applied Anthropology 

London School of Economics 


Jonn Core. South Africa, Pp. xvii, 236. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
$7.50. 


This brief and perceptive survey of the 
Republic of South Africa is an admirable 
introduction to the area for anyone who 
knows little about it. There is nothing here 
for experts on the subject, but the book is 
solidly done and shows its author’s long, 
firsthand acquaintanceship with the area. 
The material is presented topically, with 
emphasis on the historical background of 
each topic as it is taken up. There is a 
neat meshing of the deterministic elements 
—chiefly geographic factors and the racial 
background—with the more fortuitous ele- 
ments, such as personalities or the impact 
of such external events as two World Wars 
and two economic slumps. 

Mr. Cope is particularly good on the al- 
most accidental way in which the ex- 
tremist policy won out in the years from 
the resignation of Malan in 1954 to the 
triumph of Verwoerd in 1961. Looking 
back over South Africa’s history from the 
early days of Paul Kruger to the present, 
the victory of Afrikanderdom seems almost 
unavoidable, yet Cope’s narrative of the 
crucial years shows repeatedly the narrow 
margin by which developments missed flow- - 
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ing in quite different channels. His ac- 
count, despite its brevity, has the liveliness 
of personal experience, for he watched 
events from close range, as a member of the 
Cape Parliament, South African correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian, and editor 
of The Forum. 

The volume is divided into four parts, of 
which the first is concerned with the land, 
its resources, the people, and the basic prob- 
lem of apartheid. Part II is largely his- 
torical, presenting the southern movement 
of the Bantu and its collision with the 
northward movement of the whites. In 
this section there is a valuable description 
of the establishment and rise in influence of 
the Broederbond, showing once again—as 
in Germany or in our own Southern states— 
how a majority of well-intentioned and law- 
abiding persons can be outmaneuvered and 
eventually dominated by secret associations 
of ruthless extremists. Part III is a politi- 
cal analysis of four political groupings: the 
republicans, the black nationalists, the Com- 
munists, and the ineffectual liberals. Part 
IV places South Africa in its wider con- 
text of Africa, the world, and the future. 
On the last point, Cope is not equivocal; 
he says, “The story of South Africa can 
have only one ending. The apartheid order 
will be destroyed and the non-white people 
will gain their political and economic free- 
dom.” His book provides an indispensible 
minimum of information for any reader 
who wishes to grasp the tragedy of -that 
conclusion, 

CARROLL QUIGLEY 

Professor of History 

Georgetown University 


RICHARD GREENFIELD. Ethiopia: A New 
Political History. Pp. viii, 515. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 

` $10.00, l 


_ The title of this book implies a compre- 
hensive historical coverage, but over two- 
thirds of it is given to the twentieth cen- 


tury. The author’s treatment of history’ 


from the origin of the Solomonic lineage to 
the British military occupation in 1941, 
although highly readable, is perfunctory and 
does not introduce any new materials. What 
.is new is the attempt to place historical 
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events within the framework of contempor- 
ary operational factors. 

The heart and soul of the book is the 
section on “Revolution” (pp. 269-458), 
which embraces the period. 1941-1964. 
Greenfield gives a detailed, and somewhat 
passionate, account of the forces, the men 
—particularly the Neway brothers—and 
the aspirations that went into the making 
of the “major turning point in Ethiopian 
history’—the December, 1960 abortive 
coup d’état led, in the main, by the new 
elite of discontented educated administra- 
tive and military officers. Never before in 
Ethiopian history have the autocratic in- 
stitutions been so vigorously challenged. 
As the author notes, given the coup, the 
nation may never again be the same. Pan 
Africanism, African Socialism, and the pro- 
gressive developments taking place in other 
African states as well as the new internal 
changes will not let the empire slumber on 
in a perpetual status quo. 

Although Greenfield, who spent much of 
1960-1964 in Ethiopia, is strongly identi- 
fied with Ethiopian progressives, he tries to 
maintain a high level of objectivity in de- 
scribing the role of the church, the aristoc- 
racy, and the armed forces in the rebellion, 
Yet the reader must be cautioned that a 
reliable history of the “Revolution” must 
await much more documentation. A num- 
ber of Ethiopianists will interpret much 
of what he says as subjective, and others 
might question the accuracy of statements 
attributed to the dramatis personae of the, 
coup. In any event, a more thorough analy- 
sis of the traditionalists and opportunists 
who allied themselves with the insurgents— 
or who remained equivocal—might give us 
a deeper understanding of recent Ethiopian 
history than we now have. And the part 
played by American officials in the coup 
still needs to be defined. The author’s 
comments on this last point while plausible 
are conjectural. 

Unfortunately, the book is somewhat 
marred by several deficiencies. On the 
general level, several historical interpreta- 
tions could have been more scientifically 
sustained; a number of disquieting non 
sequiturs betray the author’s lack of his- 
torical method; and the rather ‘unsystematic 
analysis of Ethiopian politics reveals a lack 
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of sophistication in political science. In 
regard to the detailed aspects, the author 
seems to underemphasize the impact of the 
League of Nations and the Italian and 
British administrations on the changes that 
have been wrought in Ethiopia. Although 
he rejects the Somali view of the boundary 
dispute with Ethiopia and the Pan-Somali 
claims, they should have been presented. 

Nonetheless, the book presents a rather 
good account of the personalities and forces 
that go into the admixture of competitive 
and conflicting elements that make up 
Ethiopian politics. The description of the 
intricacies of genealogical relationships and 
their bearing on the power struggles deserve 
careful reading by students of political cul- 
tures and systems. Above all, the author 
demonstrates again that the general image 
of a stable and problem-free Ethiopia is not 
quite accurate. 

A. A. CASTAGNO 

Director 

African Studies Center 

Boston University 


Wurm Arran, The African Husband- 
man, Pp. xi, 505. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1965. $12.50. 


The African Husbandman is one of the 
most basic and authoritative studies which 
has come out of Africa in recent years. It 
treats the ecological background, the agri- 
cultural systems, and the relative economic 
and social relations of the hunters, pastor- 
alists, and husbandmen of contemporary 
Africa. 

The general editor in the Foreword fit- 
tingly refers to this Rockefeller Foundation- 
financed study as “one of the all too few 
examples of happy and fruitful collabora- 
tions between practitioners of different dis- 
ciplines.” The team of investigators in- 
cluded a soil chemist, a land-use specialist, 
an agriculturalist, and an anthropologist, all 
well known in their respective fields. The 
immediate purpose of the collaboration was 
“to recommend to the appropriate govern- 
mental agencies how the mass subsistence 
producers in the area could be helped to 
raise their output and their incomes.” The 
assumption underlying the entire treatment 
is that with proper methods, particularly in 
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the fields of land use and agriculture, it 
would be possible for the present population 
of Central and South Central Africa not 
only to supply its subsistence needs, but to 
provide an abundant surplus for export and 
for local trade. There have been a number 
of ambitious government projects like the 
ground nut fiasco of the 1930’s and 1940's 
which, for area covered, size of foreign in- 
vestment, and theoretical justifiability have 
had few parallels in modern history, and 
yet with a few notable exceptions they 
failed. The failure is chargeable not to the 
new techniques but to native reversion to 
old methods when faced with even minor 
vicissitudes. : 

The task faced by the authors was not 
only to measure and compare physical en- 
vironing conditions including soil chemistry, 
topography, and climate but the even more 
difficult methodological task of setting up 
trustworthy formulae on the basis of which 
classification and comparison could be 
made. The author confesses frankly that 
“the values of the study depend upon the 
general acceptability of these criteria of 
measurement.” “There is as yet no yard- 
stick of precise knowledge against which to 
measure the probable accuracy of the re- 
sults. In many cases the validation must 
wait upon implementation.” He also speaks 
of “the experiments in tropical African agri- 
culture” which should have been successful 
but were not. i 

The most widespread method of agricul- 
ture in Central and Southern Central Africa 
is “Citemene” or the burning and ash plant- 
ing system, always accompanied by some 
degree of hoe culture. It is a communal 
effort usually carried out by a kin group and 
supplemented by small local family gardens. 
Under it the land is worked for a period of 
three to ten years then abandoned by the 
entire village for a varying period of fal- 
lowing, rest, and restoration. Variations of 
the system are to be found all the way 
northward to the Lupula where the main 
crop is cassava. This wasteful system of 
preserving land fertility is deeply rooted in 
native tradition so that any improvement is 
slow and uncertain. The author has worked 
out an index of the human carrying capacity 
of each for the system variants. After the 
somewhat complicated criteria had been set . 
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up and the measurement techniques refined, 
the various systems of land use over wide 
stretches of Africa were assayed. The re- 
sulting patterns made possible cogent sug- 
gestions for improvement. As natural forces 
such as oil, climate, and topography are 
constant, improvement can come about 
only through changing techniques in work- 
ing a long, difficult, and occasionally dis- 
ruptive process, as traditional methods are 
deeply embedded in the culture complex 
and thus resistant to change. 

The author of this authoritative book has 
not overlooked the recent economic, social, 
and nationalistic changes in this vast conti- 
nent, especially those that have been condi- 
tioned by environment. These form the 
backdrop for the new perspectives on the 
Africa of today and must be kept in mind if 
we are to understand the Continent and its 
problems. 

The book is timely, readable, and thor- 
oughly documented. It gathers into a sin- 
gle encyclopedic volume the best of past 
and current thinking about Africa’s rapidly 
changing culture. 

CHARLES W. COULTER 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology 

University of New Hampshire 


Joun K. Coorey. East Wind over Africa: 
Red China’s African Offensive. Pp. viii, 
246. New York: Walker, 1965. $5.95. 


Actions supporting Chinese interests in 
Africa were slow to take form before 
Premier Chou visited the continent in 1964, 
but acquired a considerable momentum in 
1964-1965—at least until the Second 
“Bandung” Conference (called for Algiers) 
was abandoned. Mr. Cooley asserts his 
theme at the outset: “Red ‘China has moved 
into Africa, and it intends to stay there” 
(Introduction). His argument, however, 
points out how far short of her goal China 
has fallen. He points out that “Chinese 
words in Africa have spoken louder than 
Chinese actions” (p. 219), which suggests 
that we have been seeing overtures in what 
must be an extended process in time before 
Africa can receive the benefits of the 
“national liberation movement”—as the 
Chinese see it. Actually, China is not really 

. in Africa in the sense of an effective politi- 
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cal presence in spite of the visits of her 
leaders, the establishment of important 
foreign-aid programs, the exchanges of stu- 
dents and social leaders, and the rest of 
the package. 

Africa, of course, is not a unity, and 
what the Chinese are doing in Africa must 
be seen, to some degree, on a country-to- 
country basis. In fact, what Mr. Cooley 
has mainly done has been to accumulate a 
substantial reportage on the development 
of political events in the several African 
countries, colored by commentary on what 
the Chinese have recently been doing in 
those countries. In appendices he offers 
some concrete information about Chou’s 
1964 visits, Chinese diplomats in African 
countries, Chinese economic aid programs— 
rated very low on a comparative scale—and 
related matters. 

Such a book as Mr. Cooley’s may ap- 
pease the general interest in what is going 
on in Africa and in what the Chinese are 
doing there. It falls short in analytical 
treatment of political and foreign policy 
themes at any appreciable level of intensity. 
In twenty-three chapters averaging eight 
to nine pages each, one simply cannot do 
justice to multifarious situations that range, 
alphabetically, from Algeria to Zanzibar. 
Mr. Cooley does a competent job of com- 
piling facts about recent events in African 
politics on the basis of substantial experi- 
ence as a reporter in North Africa. He is 
candid to acknowledge that he has only 
secondhand knowledge of China. That does 
not prevent him, however, from pointing 
out that in Africa “Peking’s tactics . . . are 
not rigid and doctrinaire. They are supple 
and flexible” (p. 4). In this context, he 
shows with what varying degrees of success 
the Chinese have communicated to African 
leaders the model of their own experience. 

The principal problem for the Chinese is 
that present rulers of independent African 
countries are understandably suspicious of 
doctrines and policies that would produce 
their own downfall. Mr. Cooley helps us 
to see the Chinese objectives in the context 
of the politics of Africa. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles ė 
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V. M. Sirsixar, Political Behaviour in 
India: A Case Study of the 1962 General 
Elections. Pp. xvi, 276. Bombay: 
Manaktalas, 1965. No price. 


The first three of India’s general elec- 
tions (1952, 1957, and 1962) were neglected 
by political scientists to a degree that is 
hard to comprehend. S. V. Kogekar and 
this reviewer undertook a rather primitive 
“behavioral” survey in 1951-1952. It was 
hoped that much more thorough work would 
be accomplished in later years. Except for 
a few isolated studies, however, such has 
not been the case. Indian political analysts 
have not been trained—or inclined—to de- 
sign and conduct sociopolitical: surveys of 
the rigorous kind necessary to bring order 
to the apparent chaos of Indian elections. 

_V.M. Sirsikar’s study of the 1962 election 
in-Poona is one indication that future elec- 
tions will receive the attention from politi- 
cal scientists that these major social events 
deserve. 

The title is somewhat misleading. This is 
a case-study of Poona and of one election 
only. The data and interpretations pre- 
sented are far too limited to be extended 
to an all-India scale of reference. Further- 
more, the questionnaire used for data col- 
lection and the narrative text both reveal 
the intrusion of “unscientific” value judg- 
ments. Information provided to the public 
by political parties is “propaganda”; and 
apathy on the part of citizens to politics is 
assumed to be “ignorance.” The author 
seems to be disturbed to find so large a 
number of citizens lacking knowledge about 
or interest in the issues of the election, al- 
though the Indian figures compare favor- 
ably with other democratic societies. The 
presumption by politicians and political 
scientists that one should be concerned with 
politics is unwarranted. Sirsikar over- 
stresses the participative aspect of elec- 
tions. Most of the text on the campaign 
is superficial: not as lively as journalistic 
writing and not systematic enough for 
academic acceptance. 

Minor criticisms aside, this is a com- 
mendable contribution to the better under- 
standing of Indian politics. The author 
prowides a concise review of Poona as a 
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political community (chapter ii), sketches 
the main issues of the Third General Elec- 
tion (iii), and then outlines the results of 
his survey in chapters devoted to parties 
(iv), the campaign (v), the candidates 
(vi), and the voters (vii). The author 
adds his personal reflections and appends 
statistical data and copies of his question- 
aire. All in all, this is a well-organized, 
clear, and insightful performance. 

Curiously enough, Vice-Chancellor N. V. 
Gadgil’s foreword is at least as revealing 
as the main body of the book on the need 
for new studies along these lines. Exercis- 
ing his right to say what he likes, Gadgil 
is quite clear in his criticism of the author 
A distinguished politician, he is upset by 
conclusions that do not fit Congressmen’s 
stereotypes about the fundamental wisdom 
of Indian voters. This leads Gadgil to 
question Sirsikar’s research methods as 
“American” and (thus) full of platitudinous 
jargon. The newer generation of politi- 
cians, it is to be hoped, will be more sym- 
pathetic to the scholarly desire to know 
about Indian politics, not only to conjec- 
ture—to show evidence for conclusions, not 
only to guess. In fact, one of the re- 
markable insights in Sirsikar’s work is the 
evidence of the surprisingly high degree of 
political socialization that has taken place 
in Poona in a short time and under most 
unfavorable conditions. 

Ricuarp L. PARK 

Dean 

Division of the Social Sciences 

University of Pittsburgh 


Paur R. Brass. Factional Politics in an 
Indian State: The Congress Party in 
Uttar Pradesh. Pp. xiv, 262. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1965. $6.00. 

This volume is a worthy addition to the 
growing literature on politics in India. 
After providing some background about 
Uttar Pradesh (U. P.), India’s largest state, 
and after reviewing the main features of 
Congress party development, the author 
shows how Congress has been able to sur- 
vive factional conflict in five U. P. dis- 
tricts., In so doing, Brass analyzes the na- 
ture of the fractional conflict and in the 
end makes a brief appraisal of the party’s ° 
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prospects. He also writes informatively on 
how the factional conflict can immobilize 
local democratic institutions, the process of 
candidate selection, the importance of fi- 
nance and patronage, politician-administra- 
tor relationships, and how caste affects 
voting, 

The book demonstrates forcefully that 
Congress’s candidate selection, and the fac- 
tionalism within its organization, cannot be 
explained simply in terms of class, caste, 
religious community, place of origin, or any 
combination thereof. In Brass’s view, “per- 
sonal” factors usually play the decisive 
role. Factional conflict is based primarily 
upon the personal enmity between leaders 
(p. 238) -and is maintained by a strong de- 
sire for status. We are not told why these 
motivations are so ubiquitous. Nor does 
his final analysis explain why the factional 
leaders, when leaving the party, often seem 
unable to bring many of their followers 
along. Loyalty to and concern for his fol- 
lowers’ interests (p. 237) is an insufficient 
explanation. Ability to provide political 
rewards or some other factor must also 
play a role. 

Furthermore, can caste and place of ori- 
gin be discarded in describing the reasons 
for the rise of leaders? When there was 
“bifactional,” as opposed to “multifac- 
tional,” conflict within the rural Congress 
district organizations, the two major fac- 
tional leaders were in each case from dif- 
ferent castes. And, while one was either 
of urban origin or had primarily urban 
supporters, the other was, in all three cases 
cited, of rural origin. It may therefore be 
that such differences often structure the 
personal conflicts even though, as the author 
contends, the leaders do not represent co- 
hesive caste or regional interests. 

The deficiencies in the book, however, 
do not seriously detract from its over-all 
value. It is not a great book, but it is a 
good one. Most of the material is based 
upon personal interviews with more than 
250 political leaders and observers. As a 
result, the discussion is usually vivid and 
detailed. In particular, Brass’s account of 
relations between state and local political 
organizations is revealing. Not all of his 
comments about the Congress party in 

- U. P. would apply to, say, the U. P. Jan 
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Sangh party, because its organizational 
structure is tighter, nor would all of the 
observations apply to the Congress parties 
in other states, yet he tells us much about 
the nature of Indian politics. 
RatpH C. MEYER 
Instructor in Government and Law 
Lafayette College 


STANLEY WOoLPERT. India, Pp. x, 178. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1965. $4.95. 


In the short space of 165 pages, this book 
attempts to cover India, past and present. 
It is by no means clear by what principle 
the author has been guided in the selection 
of material worth attention within so slim 
a space. 

On the first page of the book the author 
emphasizes the role of tradition in India 
and says, “In no other nation today does the 
past weigh so heavily upon the present.” 
From the early stress placed on this point 
it seems likely that this will be the theme 
of the book and the basis for the allotment 
of space. But this proves not to be the 
case. The weight of the past on the 
present is hardly mentioned again, and; al- 
though most of the book is devoted to 
history, the relation between the present 
and that past is not made clear. 

The author deals with “India Today” in 
the first chapter. In it, he skips lightly from 
land to people, to government, to politics, 
to society, to the economy, to education, to 
Kashmir, and to external affairs. Since all 
this is somehow packed into a mere thirty 
pages, the author had to resort to broad 
generalizations. Some of these carry little 
meaning. 

For example, in his opening statement 
about Indian society, the author says, 
“Hindu society is at once fragmented and 
unified by the caste system.” The reader 
has a right to expect some amplification of 
that thought, but none is forthcoming. The 
next sentence leaps quickly to another 
thought, that “India is perhaps the world’s 
most religious society.” Thereafter, the 
author occasionally touches on caste, but 
only briefly in passing, as though caste 
were already so familiar to his readers as 
to need no real consideration by him. e 
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The second chapter is devoted to “The 
Hindu Heritage,” to which the author sur- 
prisingly allots only seventeen pages for a 
treatment not only of Hinduism, but also 
the entire history of India before the 
Muslim invasions. This is followed by 
another seventeen pages on “The Impact of 
Islam.” In view of the brevity of the 
treatment up to this point, it is not clear 
why the author has seen fit to use a full 
eighty-four pages for the treatment of the 
British period. Surely anyone learning 
about India needs to know more about 
Hinduism than about the Indian mutiny of 
1857. Yet both occupy the same space. 

After the British period, come seventeen 
pages of “The Nehru Era,” containing 
flowery praise of Nehru: “The legacy of 
‘Panditj . . . remained immortalized in 
his prolific labors on behalf of India’s 
unity, secularization, and progressive ec- 
nomic developments, and in the stirring 
corpus of his writings as well. His life was 
something of a modern epic... . In many 
ways it was a love story of this man and 
his people, his nation. True lover that he 
was, Nehru taught India to see herself, her 
real and potential greatness and beauty and 
faults and blemishes as well.” 

On this note the book ends. It is not 
explained how Nehru did all this and yet 
-left India in the plight she has been in 
since his death. 

BEATRICE PITNEY Lams 

Department of Political Science 

New York University 


Ruts T. McVey. The Rise of Indonesian 
Communism. Pp. xviii, 510. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, under 
the auspices of the Modern Indonesian 
Product, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell 
University, 1965. $10.00. 


Ruth McVey has given us another of the 
exhaustive, authoritative classics that we 
have come to expect from George Kahin’s 
Modern Indonesia Project. This thor- 
oughly documented but lively account traces 
the influence of communism on the Nether- 
lands Indies starting with the debate on 
colonies at the Second International of 1907 
and culminating with the ill-fated and ill- 
timed revolution of 1927. 
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When documenting a Communist party 
history, any author is faced with the prob- 
lem of evaluating the often competing in- 
fluences of international communism and 
domestic politics. Some, like Kautsky in 
his Moscow and the Communist Party oj 
India, see the local party as a pawn of an 
international conspiracy. Others, like Hind- 
ley’s The Communist Party of Indonesia, 
1951-1963, limit their view to domestic 
concerns. McVey not only assesses the im- 
pact of Communist ideology on Indonesia, 
but she suggests that the “bloc within” 
strategy followed by the Comintern from 
1920 to 1927 actually originated in In- 
donesia. Developing this thesis she ably 
weaves the skeins of international Com- 
munist strategy into the background of 
Javanese political activity. She follows in- 
dividuals from Moscow through Europe 
to China and the Philippines. But one 
misses any reference to India and looks 
forward to later studies giving a fuller 
comparative approach. Nonetheless, it is 
surprising to read that Indonesia had the 
only colonial Communist party which “both 
possessed legality and played a significant 
role in the political life of the country” 
(p. xii), when India’s Communist party 
was legal from 1925 to 1934, for two. years 
longer than the Indonesian party. 

The Indonesian Communist party (PKI) 
has now had three disastrous rebellions. 
While McVey documents the first, Hindley 
recounts the events anticipating the third. 
A major difference between the two periods 
is the role of nationalism in the party’s 
tenets. McVey stresses the international 
proclivities not only of the Communists— 
whose many Dutch members were particu- 
larly vulnerable—but also of its major 
opposition: the Sarekat Islam with its 
pan-Islamic aspirations. Rejected by both 
was the nationalism of Insulinde which 
seemed to favor the replacing of Dutch 
with Eurasian and aristocratic elite. 

Another difference between the two pe- 
riods would seem to be the character of the 
indigenous membership. Hindley demon- 
strates the affinity between Communist 
membership and the abengun-prijaji cul- 
ture group, a tie which sets limits to the 
party’s electoral possibilities as much as 
caste identifications do to the Indian Com-. 
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munist party. The inability of the party 
to attract either a santrt or a non-Javanese 
following may have been a compelling rea- 
son for reversion to violent tactics last 
September. McVey emphasizes that in its 
early period the PKI recruited from all 
groups, though it is unclear whether, this ap- 
plied to leadership, which continues to be 
cross-cultural, or to membership. i 

This’ question of membership—of mass 
following—is clearly problematic today. 
The quick collapse of the September 1965 
rebellion seems to indicate the evanescent 
character of the party’s support. Observers 
of Java have always been amazed at the 
passivity of the peasant and his pliancy 
before authority. McVey herself notes the 
unreliability of party rolls which included 
names of any persons who had once paid 
an enrollment fee. Thus, it seems question- 
able whether mass support, as opposed to 
manipulation of acquiescent peasants, in 
fact, existed in the earlier period. Gener- 
ally in emerging nations the policies and 
controversies tend to be the preserve of 
the elite. We are indebted to Ruth McVey 
for her penetrating study of the early 
Communist elite and await further volumes 
with interest. 

IRENE TINKER 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


KENNETH R. WALKER. Planning in Chinese 
Agriculture: Socialisation and the Private 
Sector, 1956-1962. Pp. xviii, 109. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1965. $5.00. 


From a 20,000 word essay, supported by 
about 5,000 words of footnotes, and docu- 
mented by sixteen tables, there has re- 
sulted a small book which perhaps is one 
of the most significant publications on 
China during 1965. Instead of attempting 
the comprehensive picture of the national 
economy so popular now, the author nar- 
rowed his examination to planning in agri- 
culture, intensively centering attention on 
the amount of private activity permitted 
farmers as and after the collectivization of 
agriculture took place. His results may 
surprise many observers of China, but they 
-confirm an idea that some have suspected 
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right along, that a crisis state developed 
inversely to the amount of private produc- 
tion permitted: no private activity caused 
a decline in total production and a food 
crisis, whereas when the rural populace was 
permitted a little private activity, food pro- 
duction rose and the crisis faded. f 

Walker has dealt skillfully with spotty 
and incomplete data, and his best evidence 
comes from government reports written for 
internal purposes. None of his judgments 
can be computerized to extract a fine fit to 
a theoretical model, but the conclusions are 
significant. The first is that during re- 
laxed periods permitting private production 
those yields often amounted to almost 15 
per cent of the rural food supply, making 
the difference between physiological exist- 
ence and tolerable subsistence. Another 
conclusion is that, during the collectiviza- 
tion drive of 1954-1956, the pressure on 
private pig-rearing so reduced the total pig 
population that there was lost each year— 
in pig manure—the equivalent of some 
500,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, a fac- 
tor which only worsened the total produc- 
tion pattern. The return of private pig- 
keeping included control over the increased 
volume of pig manure, which went onto 
private plots only, to achieve a small meas- 
ure of rural independence. A third conclu- 
sion is that, when the private sector was 
operative, the former rich and middle 
peasants fared better than did the former 
poor peasants, continuing a class differential. 
in private farm income and domestic food 
supply. Only by again prohibiting private 
production could Communist planning wipe 
out this class differential; wiping out the 
differential only hastened the next food 
crisis. 

Since 1961 agriculture has had top prior- 
ity, and a private sector has been tolerated 
along with the collective secfor. The au- 
thor ends by suggesting that only when the 
level of industrial fertilizer production has 
reached that high level at which animal 
fertilizer no longer is critically needed can 
the private sector be wiped out with im- 
punity. 

J. E. SPENCER 

Professor of Geography 

University of California 

Los Angeles A 
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Yuan-Lt Wu. The Economy of Com- 
munist China: An Introduction. Pp. viii, 
225. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965. $6.00. 


This book presents an excellent, concise 
analysis of the Mainland China economy, 
with unusual depth, clarity, and thorough- 
ness. This will be useful to every type of 
reader. 

Professor Wu makes the perspectives very 
distinct. The Peking government’s—do- 
mestic—aims are essentially similar to those 
of the Moscow government: a close com- 
bination of rapid industrialization, self-suf- 
ficiency, and the establishment of Socialism 
in their territories. Similar national aims 
were in fact held by preceding Chinese 
governments, between 1911 and 1949; at 
one point (about 1934-1937) a good “take- 
off” in that direction was actually evident, 
but was determined thereafter by the condi- 
tions of the Japanese occupation of most of 
China (chapter i). But the three paths 
differ. 

In Maoist China, the aim of maintaining 
the Communist party in power is often a 
“competing goal,” conflicting with the de- 
sired maximization of the amount and speed 
of economic development (p. 7 and pas- 
sim). Professor Wu brings out aptly and 
strongly the real costs of the whole process: 
“a new bridge ... steel mill . . . railway 
... are all examples of tangible accomplish- 
ments which have bedazzled many an ob- 
server who is not aware of the cost of these 
undertakings and does not inquire into 
the alternatives that have been foregone” 
(p. 205). Professor Wu is certainly aware 
and does trenchantly inquire. 

The aims and strategies declared and 
evolved by Chairman Mao are well defined 
and illustrated. All decisions and workings 
are absolutely imposed and controlled “from 
above.” National plans are made in ten 
aspects—industrial, agricultural, transport, 
“capital construction” (meaning investment 
in fixed assets), labor, technology, costings, 
materials, commodity-flow, and cultural. 
At the central level alone, scores of 
economic decision-making and enforcing 
agencies are involved (pp. 27-46 and 207- 
219). The workings of all this are fully 
and lucidly explained, and the results are 
pesceptively analyzed. 
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The system is bureaucratic, yet politi- 
cally extremely arbitrary. Errors and veer- 
ings are numerous and acute. A cyclical 
pattern is also involved (chapter viii). 
The outcome remains uncertain: Mao him- 
self recognizes that “the continuation of the 
Communist Revolution is in the hands of 
the future generation, and no one can tell 
what future generations will choose for 
themselves, however hard the present plan- 
ners may attempt to mold them” (p. 206). 

E. STUART KIRBY 

Professor of Economics 

College of Advanced Technology 

University of Aston 

Birmingham 

England 


Morton H. HALPERIN and Dwiwur H. 
PERKINS. Communist China and Arms 
Control. Pp. xi, 191. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $7.50. 


Prepared as a report to the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and completed after China’s second nuclear 
explosion, this book reflects the views of 
numerous scholars and specialists on arms 
control and Chinese affairs. It contains | 
educated guesses concerning the formula- 
tion of Communist China’s policies towards 
arms-control and disarmament issues and 
assesses their implications for the United. 
States security and arms-control objec- 
tives. China’s foreign policy and the ef- 
fect thereon of economics and domestic and 
international politics are well analyzed. 
Considerable attention is also given to the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons as well as 
to conventional armies. The various chap- 
ters are simply, clearly, and well written 
and should be read by all interested in 
these subjects. 

The basic conclusion is that Peking’s cur- 
rent interest in arms-control measures is ex- 
tremely Jimited; there are formidable bar- 
riers to any enhancement thereof as the 
Chinese will probably demand admission to 
the United Nations, the removal of Taiwan 
therefrom, and United States recognition 
before entering into any formal arms-con- 
trol or disarmament negotiations. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that they will sign any 
such formal agreement in the next five or- 
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ten years, and any agreement forced upon 
China is likely to be abrogated as soon as 
there is a change in the circumstances 
which necessitated it. 

The Chinese view the Test Ban Treaty as 
an excuse for the Soviets not to share their 
nuclear weapons with the Chinese as origin- 
ally promised and as designed to enable the 


United States and Russia to dominate the- 


world, While the Russians believe that 
forces for peace must be encouraged by 
the signing of such confidence measures be- 

` cause they fear the destruction which 
would be.caused by a nuclear war, the 
Chinese feel that the Communists would 
survive it and the Imperialists would be 
doomed. As a preliminary to discussion of 
such collateral proposals as nuclear-free 
zones, the cut-off on production of fission- 
able materials, and control of strategic de- 
livery systems, Peking demands the pro- 
hibition of the use of all nuclear weapons 
as this is an inexpensive way to accomplish 
its desires in the military sphere. To make 
China arms control-minded, an American 
plan for general and complete disarmament 
as advocated by the Chinese is essential, 
but the Chinese themselves now believe 
this impossible without the disappearance 
of capitalism. 

China may be interested in world revolu- 
tion for its own sake rather than as a means 
of furthering purely national goals, but 
there is little substantive difference between 
Chinese national interests and the achieve- 
ment of Marxist-Leninist international ob- 
jectives. The Chinese have the largest 
standing army in the world today, and so 
they do not advocate the limitation of con- 
ventional armies; they support “just” wars 
of national liberation as the only way of 
installing Communist regimes, opposing any 
agreement involving an obligation not to 
give aid to such wars. Furthermore, revolu- 
tionary propaganda and activity in under- 
developed countries are methods of remov- 
ing American influence from Southeast Asia, 
but the authors believe that Chinese inter- 
vention in Viet Nam is extremely unlikely 
except in the case of massive American in- 
volvement, including extensive bombing of 
North Viet Nam, and that a large-scale 
Chinese-United States war is of low proba- 

. bility. In view of current happenings, let 
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us hope that this opinion can be sustained. ` 
; ALBERT E, KANE 
Research Development Specialist 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
United States Department of 
the Interior 


LioneL Max Cuassin. The Communist 
Conquest of China: A History of the 
Civil War, 1945-1949. Translated from 
the French by Timothy Osata and Louis 
Gelas. Pp. xiii, 264. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1965. $5.95. 
The limitations of this book are the 

limitations of its author. General Chassin 

is a retired General of the French Air Force 
who was Vice-Chief of the General Staff 

for National Defense from 1946 to 1949 

and as such had access to the intelligence 

reports, messages, and telegrams sent in 
from China by the French Second Bureau. 

The book seems to be almost exclusively 

based on this information. 

It contains an interesting and useful sur- 
vey, with maps, of the battles in Manchuria 
and China that brought the Communist 
victory. It also contains data on the 
strength of Nationalist and Communist 
forces at the different stages of the war and 
describes in general the strategy applied by 
both sides. Though not new in its general 
evaluation of the strength and weaknesses 
of both sides—the mobility and superiority 
of Communist moves in contrast to the 
static defense attitude of Nationalist lead- 
ership—General Chassin’s description pro- 
vides a readable and clear survey of the 
military campaigns that settled the fate of 
China. The demoralization as a major 3 
cause for the collapse of the Nationalists 
is rightly stressed again. A more detailed 
analysis of unit actions, of the chain of 
command on both sides, and of strategic 
decisions taken would, however, be neces- 
sary before the outcome of the battles 
could be militarily fully understood. 

Where the author really falls down, how- 
ever, is in his attempt to provide the gen- 
eral political and historical setting for the 
battles he describes. For this the intel- 
ligence material did not suffice, and the 
author himself is obviously not prepared 
for such a study. Most of the documentary 
material included to describe the politjcal. 
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events during the period in question are 
taken from the American White Paper, and 
the translators have enclosed the necessary 
footnote references. 

The limitations of the author and of his 
approach are especially apparent in the 
first part of the book that describes the 
setting of the conflict. To describe the 
period after the revolution as an “era of 
feudalism” indicates a lack of training; 
the sentence—‘In 1927 he (Chiang Kai- 
shek) seized Nanking, and followed this 
conquest by marrying Soong, Mei-ling”— 
characterizes a personalized interpretation 
of events that continues throughout and 
limits especially the value of the author’s 
description of Communist history. The 
author’s inability to explain the Sian inci- 
dent is covered by: “It should be recalled, 
however, that the Chinese do not think 
like Europeans.” Unfortunately, this sec- 
tion is also full of factual mistakes. 

It is regrettable that the author who 
provides this useful account of the military 
story has not had help in placing it into a 
more serious analytical description of the 
interplay of political forces, not only in 
China but also within over-all Communist 
strategy. 

Franz MICHAEL 

Professor and Associate Director 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

George Washington University 


Wurm W. Locxwoop (Ed.). The State 
and Economic Enterprise in Japan: Es- 
says in the Political Economy of Growth. 
Pp. x, 753. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1965. $12.50. 

The State and Economic Enterprise in 
Japan is the second in a series of five 
volumes on Studies in the Modernization 
of Japan to be published by the Princeton 
University Press for The Conference on 
Modern Japan of the Association for Asian 
Studies. The first in the series, was 
“Changing Japanese Attitudes Toward Mod- 
ernization” edited by Marius B. Jansen of 


Princeton. Dealing with the extraordinary ` 


economic modernization that has been tak- 
ing place in Japan over the past century, 
this volume attempts to analyze the his- 
torical opportunities and human responses 
that, have molded Japanese development. 
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The essays presented, often unrelated and 
at times contradictory, attempt to throw 
light on the interplay of forces that ener- 
gized Japan’s industrialization in various 
economic sectors and in response to ra- 
tional needs and opportunities over the 
past century. f 

- The first half of the book concentrates 
on the Meiji era, 1868-1911, when the 
foundations of modern industrial society 
and the modern state were being created. 
Perhaps the most scholarly and original 
essay in the book is the first one by E. 
Sidney Crawcour on “The Tokugawa Herit- 
age.” It is a careful survey of Japan on 
the eve of modernization, and Professor 
Crawcour concludes that Japan was some- 
what more advanced economically by 1860 
than some of the authors of subsequent 
essays would appear to concede. 

A notable feature of the first half of the 
book is the controversy between Ohkawa 
and Rosovsky, on the one hand, and James 
I. Nakamura, on the other hand. If the 
findings of Nakamura on the level of agri- 
cultural output in the early Meiji period 
are correct, then the previous work and 
conclusions of Ohkawa-Rosovsky on the 
rate of economic growth in Japan from 
1868 to 1910 must fall, and they appear in 
the embarrassing position of having ac- 
cepted uncritically official statistics which 
were grossly understated as a result of 
underreporting. Nakamura’s thesis seems 
to tie in nicely with Crawcour’s findings. 
The vigor of the Ohkawa-Rosovsky protest 
and attempted rebuttal indicates how clearly 
they recognize the threat to their prior 
work raised by Nakamura’s thesis. In a 
long and scholarly essay in the first half 
of the volume David S. Landes contrasts 
industrialization in Japan and Europe. 
While it affords many interesting insights 
into the process of economic transforma- 
tion in Europe, the comparisons with Japan 
seem forced and artificial, and little new 
light is shed by this essay on economic 
modernization in Japan. i 

The second half of the volume focuses 
on Japan since World War II, when once 
again the forces of growth have reappeared 
in such strength as to suggest another in- 
dustrial transformation. This section of 
the book is introduced by an essay on , 
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“Japan’s New Capitalism” by the editor, 
William Lockwood. There follow two sub- 
stantial economic analyses of Japan’s post- 
war economy, one by Martin Bronfen- 
brenner of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the second by Hugh Patrick of 
Yale. They view the same economic phe- 
nomena but from very different points of 
view and come to decidedly different con- 
clusions as to the causes of cyclical in- 
stability in postwar Japan and its remedies. 
These substantial contributions are fol- 
lowed by a very thin essay contributed by 
Saburo Okita on “Regional Planning in 
Japan Today.” Its relevance to the over- 
all theme of the volume is not clear. The 
volume ends with two very perceptive es- 
says, one on “Labor Markets and Collec- 
tive Bargaining in Japan” by Solomon B. 
Levine and the last on “Labor and Politics 
in Post-War Japan” by Robert A. Scala- 
pino. Both are skilled and seasoned ob- 
servers of the Japanese scene, and the pro- 
fessional competence of their essays is to 
be expected. 

While the volume is an interesting and 
imaginative one, the discrete and discon- 
nected character of many of the essays 
makes the book seem disjointed and un- 
even. More explicit advanced planning 
and assignment of topics by the editor 
might have avoided this limitation. 

Jerome B. COHEN 

Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 

and Public Administration 

City University of New York 


Watt SHELDON. The Honorable Con- 
querors: The Occupation of Japan, 1945- 
1952. Pp. xvi, 336. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1965. $6.95. 
With no pretensions of deep historical or 

political analysis, this very, worth-while, 

readable book, by an involved, experienced 
person, proves the point that to under- 
stand the United States in Asia, the Oc- 
cupation of Japan—‘‘unique because it was 
so successful”—should be understood. Mr. 

Sheldon in his narrative feels that the Oc- 

cupation “for all of its success fell down in 

the area of human relationships.” 
Many vivid chapters and a skillful inter- 
weaving of personal histories lead to an 
.important conclusion for infinite debate: 
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“The political and cultural entity that is” 
Japan today is largely an American prod- 
uct, not made from scratch, but heavily 
modified by the whittlings and tinkerings 
of the Occupation. And what has resulted 
is a kind of robot nation—a vastly clever 
and able society, largely fashioned in the 
American image, but lacking the soul of 
the original” (p. 315). 

He does not miss the point that whatever . 
culture admixture took place it “found its 
freest flow wherever the American male 
and Japanese female came into close con- 
tact” (p. 258). But the reader will also 
find excellent narrative on the impact of 
General MacArthur. And, Mr. Sheldon 
says that in all of the cultural diffusion, the 
Americans were conquered (p. 234). Fur- 
ther, the: chapter headings, such as “We 
Japanese usually change into clean clothes 
when we die,” “The carp is calm after it is 
carved,” “And they'll be passing out a free 
lunch,” reveal the spirit of this narrative. 

RicHarD H. HEINDEL 

President 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn 


THEODORE FRIEND. Between Two Empires: 
The Ordeal of the Philippines, 1929- 


1946. Pp. xviii, 312. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965. 
$7.50. 


In 1521 Ferdinand Magellan “rediscov- 
ered” the Philippines for Europe. Since 
the end of the Second World War, Ameri- _ 
can social scientists have been “rediscover-. 
ing” the Philippines for the United States. 
After half a century of relative scholarly 
indifference, by both our government and 
academic institutions, the destiny that en- 
twines the histories of the United States 
and the Philippines are receiving careful 
scrutiny, This book, written by Professor 
Friend of the History Department at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo, 
is a splendidly researched, crisply written, 
valuable contribution to the vaguely 


‘charted terra incognita of our sole colonial 


venture in Southeast Asia. 

“I have attempted here to tell the story 
of an emerging nation caught between two 
competitive empires [United States and 
Japan] . . . beginning with one colopial 
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crisis, caused by the Great Depression, and 
ending with another, caused by the Second 
World War” (p. vii). Treatment of 
agrarian unrest, Filipino radicalism, and the 
wartime occupation of the Philippines is 
self-admittedly sketchy. The general theme 
is the gradual and often torturous evolution 
_ of a colony in Southeast Asia into a Re- 
public that was the first to receive, and 
` without rebellion, its independence. Along 
this often tumultuous continuum, from de- 
pendency to independence, Friend de- 
scribes hesitant probes toward dominion 
status, the Philippine independence acts, 
establishment of the Commonwealth, the 
gathering clouds of war, invasion of the 
Japanese, and the wartime and peacetime 
Republics. 

An exciting quality of the book is 
Friend’s skill in resurrecting often dull ac- 
counts of legislative negotiations with the 
personalities of the participants: Manuel 
Quezon, haughty, emotional, and brilliant 
—a leader who could not have loved his 
people so well had he not loved himself 
more; Osmefia, spinx-faced, the “Chino”— 
“always more constitutionally correct and 
usually less politically realistic’; Mac- 
Arthur, laden with the holy burden of his 
“sacred honor,” who, in the Philippines, 
was more often wrong than he was half- 
right; and Roosevelt, confused and “mixed 
up” (Stimson) about the Philippines until 
a few days before his death. 

Friend’s book creates new insights to as- 

sess the contemporary Filipino “rediscov- 
_ ery” of the United States, resulting from 
their painful but necessary search for na- 
tional identity. Filipino culture is a unique 
synthesis of Euro-American and Asian cul- 
tures. As Horacio de la Costa, S.J., ironi- 
cally notes: Filipinos “are an Asian people 
who can be identified only by reference to 
the proper name of a sixteenth century 
Spanish monarch.” i 

One is most impressed -by Professor 
Friend’s imaginative and persistent efforts 
to seek out the facts, wherever they may 

be. He used manuscript resources in the 
United States, the Philippines, and Japan. 
Numerous interviews were held with Fili- 
pinos, Americans, and Japanese involved in, 
or witness to, the events Friend illuminates. 
Hig annotated bibliography is a most useful 
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guide to future scholars interested in the 
same period. This is simply a very fine 
book. 
; Donn V. HART 
Professor of Anthropology 
Maxwell School 
Syracuse University 


Perer Heyvpon. Quiet Decision: A Study 
of George Foster Pearce. Pp. xviii, 271. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1965. $12.50. 


The literate Australian knows a great 
deal more about American politics than his 
American counterpart does about Australia. 
In view of the relative size and importance 
of the two countries, this is in no way sur- 
prising. However, during the past year 
there has been some reason for redressing 
the balance, namely the fact that Australia 
is the only “Western” country which has 
clearly and unequivocally supported the 
United States policy in Vietnam and sent 
troops to emphasize its support. The ef- 
fects of this policy on Australia’s defense 
commitments and the posture of its mili- 
tary establishment will be far-reaching. It 
is appropriate that this biography of Sir 
George Pearce, who was Australia’s Min- 
ister for Defense for almost fourteen 
years, should appear at a time when the 
traditional structure to which Pearce con- 
tributed so much is undergoing a radical 
reassessment. Mr. Heydon, who was 
Pearce’s private secretary as a young man, 
has written a sympathetic account which 
emphasizes Pearce’s qualities as an ad- 
ministrator and Cabinet minister, with 
only a sketch of the political background, 
apart from the final election campaign of 
1937 in which he was defeated. 

Pearce entered politics as a member of 
the Labor party. Historically, Labor has 
been the party of preparedness in defense, 
which may sound odd but is, in reality, 
contingent upon Labor’s role as the party - 
of Australian nationalism. Pearce held the 
portfolio of defense in three Labor ad- 
ministrations—1908, 1910-1913, and 1914- 
1916. At the end of 1916, together with 
Prime Minister W. M. Hughes, he split 
with Labor over the question of conscrip- 
tion for overseas service and subsequently . 
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was Minister for Defense for a total of 
eight years in various Conservative ad- 
ministrations. During the earlier period, a 
number of basic moves were made—the 
setting up of the Royal Military College, 
the introduction of universal military train- 
ing, the establishment of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy, and the building of govern- 
ment factories to manufacture small arms, 
explosives, uniforms, and other supplies. 
In later years, Pearce was closely associ- 
ated with setting up the Royal Australian 
Air Force and with the reorganization of 
` the central direction of defense in the 
1930’s. During the Second World War he 
was chairman of the civilian Board of 
Business Administration, concerned with 
supply problems in the armed services. 
When he died in 1952, the London Times 
headed its obituary notice “The Defence 
of Australia,” 
S. ENCEL 

Reader in Political Science 

School of General Studies 

Australian National University 

Canberra 


RoserT N. Berra (Ed.). Religion and 
Progress in Modern Asia. Pp. xxv, 246. 
New York: Free Press, 1965. $6.95. 


This volume brings together ten papers 
prepared for a conference on “Cultural 
Motivations to Progress in South and 
Southeast Asia” held in Manila in 1963. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom and the 
University of the Philippines and directed 
by Soedjatmoko of Indonesia. Professor 
Bellah has done a skillful job in editing the 
book, and while several of the essays must 
be rated as only “fair,” the book as a whole 
represents a very useful contribution to the 
scholarly discussion of the problem. 


Soedjatmoko writes perceptively of the - 


identity crisis of the new states of South 
and Southeast Asia, and notes that “the 
limited capacity of secular ideologies effec- 
tively to mobilize motivational forces in 
the traditional sectors of our society is 
conditioned by the inseparable connection 
of cultural values and attitudes in our 
societies with the complex of religious be- 
liefs” (p. 6). He warns, however, that 
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the motivational forces embedded in re- 
ligion are open to deliberate manipulation 
only to a limited degree. H. de la Costa, 
S.J., of the Philippines, addresses himself 
to the problem of the possible dysfunc- 
tional aspects of religion in modernization. 
He proceeds to define the problem out of 
existence by showing that the idea of 
progress derives, historically, from Christian 
concepts of man and the universe. He con- 
cludes that any opposition from the tradi- 
tional value system of a Christian society 
in Asia like the Philippines must be at- 
tributed either to non-Christian elements 
of the culture or to Christian rejection of 
the secularist value systems of the modern- 
izers. Similarly, Raul S. Manglapus at- 
tributes the problem to the pre-Spanish 
and largely Asian beliefs and traditions of 
the Filipinos. 

S. C. Dube concludes that the basic 
value system of Hinduism has several ele- 
ments that could promote economic de- 
velopment, but it is the “structural inade- 
quacies”—stratification and a status system ` 
based on ascription—which pose the major 
problem for modernization. Noel J. Coul- 
son, in his essay, “The Concept of Progress 
and Islamic Law,” shows that despite 
powerful obstacles, legal modernism has 
succeeded in infusing new life into Shari’ah 
law. Clifford Geertz, in an interesting 
study of the traditional Muslim school in 
Indonesia, concludes that this institution 
has been “not ... an enemy but an ally 
of the secularist modernizing elite” (p. 
106). 

Ediriweera R. Sarachandra deplores the 
exaltation of the monastic ideal in Thera- 
vada Buddhist Ceylon and finds in both 
Zen and Hinduism a more reasonable ad- 
justment between the religious quest and 
the demands of the world. Josefa M. 
Saniel discusses “The Mobilization of Tra- 
ditional Values in the Modernization of 
Japan” and raises the important question of 


_ the relevance of the Japanese model of de- 


velopment for South and Southeast Asia. 
She does not attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, but the essay is valuable for its 
formulation of the problem. Robert N. 
Bellah’s lengthy epilogue is excellent and 
by far the most solid contribution to the 
book. This far-ranging analysis brings into 
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focus the whole vast problem. The theo- 
retical analysis is presented within a com- 
parative framework which relates the ex- 
perience of the West and the great religious 
traditions of Asia. 
Donard E. SMITH 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
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A. J. P. Tavtor. English History, 1914- 
1945. Pp. xxvii, 708. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1965. $9.75. 


A. J. P. Taylor has set so many teeth on 
edge by consistently thumbing his nose at 
all the obvious conclusions of his colleagues 
that he has almost succeeded in concealing 
what a remarkably able historian he really 
is—almost, but not quite. This concluding 
volume of “The Oxford History of Eng- 
land” is vintage Taylor in its sprightliness, 
in the heterodoxy of its judgments, and in 
the idiosyncracy of many of its obiter 
dicta. But it is also a superb re-creation 
of an era, solidly based in an enormous 
range of significant materials and studded 
with judgments that continually compel one 
to question his own too-easy generalizations. 

Many reviewers have already singled out 
Taylors review of the issues and the at- 
mosphere of the First World War for 
especial praise. The praise is merited. 
Nowhere in such brief compass have I 
found so clear and so useful a discussion of 
the tangled politicomilitary struggles or the 
improvised politicoeconomic innovations 
that characterized the period. But I tend 
to find his treatment of the interwar pe- 
riod, disjointed, diffuse, and unstructured 
as it sometimes seems to be, even more re- 
warding. Taylor’s evaluation of economic 
and social questions, of opportunities lost 
to make fresh attacks upon old problems, 
of underlying improvement in the living 
standards of most Englishmen—despite 
the Depression and all its consequences— 
and of increasing social harmony and social 
stability—despite the General. Strike and 
all its consequences, which Taylor mini- 
miges—opens up new ways of looking at 
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these years, however much one may finally 
accept the conclusions reached. 

As interesting, though not as satisfac- 
tory, is Taylor’s verdict on the coming of 
the Second World War. Here, he restates 
the controversial thesis of his The Origins 
of the Second World War as it relates to 
British policy, but much more temperately, 
with many more qualifications. I continue 
to be convinced that he is quite wrong in 
playing down Hitler’s ultimate aggressive 
intentions. As a result, even though he 
makes more sense of British policy than 
is characteristic of the “good guys and bad 
guys” school, I am not at all persuaded 
that Taylor accurately assesses the options 
available to MacDonald, Baldwin, Cham- 
berlain, and their colleagues. 

To make up for a debatable stance on 
foreign policy, Taylors account of the 
British experience in the Second World 
War is genuinely gripping. From his 
astringent yet generous criticism of Churc- 
hill as statesman and soldier to his eloquent 
yet clear-eyed description of the “aver- 
age” Englishman during the war, he has 
given us both solid contemporary history 
and lively popular reporting. We are for- 
tunate that Sir George Clark had the good 
judgment to ask the controversial Taylor to 
write about his most controversial of pe- 
riods. That the result has been worth it 
can hardly be open to controversy. 

Henry R. WINKLER 

Professor of History 

Rutgers University 


PAUL A. PrreTzscHNER. The Dynamics of 
Trish Housing. Pp. xi, 137. Dublin: In- 
stitute of Public Administration, 1965. 
30s. 

The author, an American college pro- 
fessor who lectured at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in political science while on a Ful- 
bright fellowship, made good use of his 
time while in Ireland. He concentrated 
upon a schematic analysis of the Irish 
housing system that includes consideration 
of organizational framework, housing in- 
puts such as land, labor, and capital, and 
housing inventory—which encompasses 
such topics as structures, neighborhood, 
services, and maintenance. 

The needs of Irish housing are measur- 
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able and, with data processing, can be more 
refined. The population is relatively static, 
and only Dublin presénts a special problem 
with Dublin County: showing an increase of 
12.6 per cent in the five years preceding 
1061. A lessening of the emigration rate 
and a lowering of the age of marrying 
could have an influence in the future. The 
“underpaid class,” the more than 40 per 
cent who earn less than £250 a year en- 
gaged in agriculture, constitutes a real prob- 
lem, Also there are housing slums in the 
cities. Public housing measures were 
called for, and from 1933 to 1964 nearly 
118,000 dwellings were constructed. As 
much as 98 per cent of all housing con- 
structed since 1950 has benefited from some 
form of public subsidy. Without such 
measures the plight of a large percentage 
of the population would have been desper- 
ate. The author discusses in detail the 
various forms of public housing. 

Through the years standards have 
changed. For example, housing without 
running water and indoor toilets is no 
longer acceptable. No person should be 
compelled “to live in circumstances deemed 
beneath the dignity of a human being.” 
Thus, the Free State has had to consider 
the problems of the aged and the newly- 
wed, as well as other disadvantaged classes, 
as part of the total picture. 

To date quantitative goals have been 
paramount—the erection of enough houses. 
The law reflects an attitude that the whole 
house is the sole concern, but the whole 
man living in the whole neighborhood is 
not. The future must take into account 
provisions for shops and schools, playfields 
and parks, and churches and carports. 

The future embodies many challenges: 
the need for a diversified economic policy; 
recognition that there is a large low-income 
class; and, in respect to housing, a broader 
conception of goals, greater control over 
local governing bodies, recruitment of 
brains and skills, and strong political lead- 
ership at the top. The author has written 
a closely knit, meaty treatise on a press- 
ing national problem. 

op ee Jonn E. POMFRET 

Huntington Library 

San Marino ~ 
- California 
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Boris I. Nicotarvsxy. Power and the 
Soviet Elite: “The Letter of an Old 
Bolshevik” and Other Essays. Edited 
by Janet D. Zagoria. Pp. xxi, 275. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, for the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, 1965. $6.95. 


It gives one a kind of eerie pleasure to 
review Mr. Nicolaevsky’s book. This is a 
study in what one might call the politics of 
murder, but it is also a perceptive analysis 
of the interrelationship between ideology 
and social and political forces. Certainly 
it goes far toward justifying Mr. Nicolaev- 
sky’s reputation as the leading practitioner 
and, indeed, the virtual founder of “Krem- 
linology.” It is also—and this is perhaps 
its greatest value—an important contribu- 
tion to history. Indeed, the long essay en- 
titled “The Letter of an Old Bolshevik” is 
so valuable that it alone justifies purchase 
of the book. 

One of Nikita Khrushchev’s perhaps un- 
witting services to mankind consisted in his 
revelations regarding Stalin’s methods of 
rule. While Khrushchev was able to supply 
important details not available to outsiders, 
and to speak with the authority of an in-~ 
sider, his analysis of Stalinism was amaz- 
ingly similar to that which Nicolaevsky had 
been disseminating for years. Now Nico- 
laevsky’s analyses, long available only in 
Russian, or in abbreviated English versions, 
have become accessible to a wide public, 

Nicolaevsky’s original version of the 
“Old Bolshevik” article, published in the 
émigré magazine Sotsialisticheski Vestnik, 
and based on several long conversations 
with Nikolai Bukharin in Paris in the spring 
of 1936, alerted the small circle of those 
capable of understanding to highly signifi- 
cant differences of opinion in the top Soviet 
leadership. To be sure, Nicolaevsky’s anal- 
ysis of Soviet politics differed from and 
in many ways went far beyond the position 
taken in 1956 and 1961 by Khrushchev. 
Nicolaevsky’s criticism of Stalin was far 
more fundamental than that of Khrushchev, 
and Nicolaevsky had no illusions about 
Khrushchev’s essentially Stalinist mental- 
ity. Indeed, he takes a far dimmer view of 
Khrushchev than most American Sovietolo- 
gists do—perhaps too unrelievedly negative 
a view. ° 
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This is a book which will furnish am- 
munition to the holders of many points of 
view. No Soviet Communist in good 
standing, even today, can be expected to 


react to it with anything but the most - 


violent condemnation. However, both op- 
timists and pessimists about the Soviet 
future may find in it material to confirm 
their positions. Nicolaevsky is starkly 
somber in his appraisal of Soviet politics, 
whether under Stalin or since Stalin. His 
pessimism emerges very clearly in such 
articles as the .biography of Suslov or 
the article first published in 1954, on the 
KGB (Committee of State Security—Rus- 
sian Secret Police). In these and other 
penetrating, carefully reasoned, and well- 
documented analyses Nicolaevsky not only 
expounded the facts as he saw them but 
also warned the non-Communist world of 
the possible consequences of Kremlin 
moves. On the whole, it must be ad- 
mitted that his warnings were well justified. 

On the other hand, Nicolaevsky, without 
saying so, furnished in some of his analyses 
grounds for possible optimism about future 
developments in the Soviet Union. For 
example, his analysis of the relations be- 
tween Stalin and Kirov helps us to under- 
stand the great differences of personality 
and outlook among Communist leaders. It 
is clear from Nicolaevsky’s masterful ac- 
count that Stalin was uniquely hostile and 
murderous among Soviet Communists. Per- 
haps more significant is the stress placed 
by Nicolaevsky upon the struggle within 
the Soviet Communist party between vari- 
ous groups and factions. In particular; he 
brings out the clash of interests between 
the party apparatus and other formations, 
such as the “communist executive-special- 
ists.” While Nicolaevsky does not draw 
the same conclusions from Soviet factional 
politics as other analysts might, the data 
` and insights which he supplies tend to sup- 
port the view that the Stalin-type of dic- 
tatorship was a unique historical phe- 
nomenon and that the future development 
of Russia may produce a pattern very dif- 
ferent from the Stalinist system. 

George F. Kennan’s thoughtful introduc- 
tion sets an excellent framework for this 
volume. Messrs. Nicolaevsky and Kennan 
and Mrs. Janet D. Zagoria, the editor, de- 
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serve great credit for producing an ab- 
sorbingly interesting and very valuable 
book. 
FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 
Professor of Political Science 
Yale University 


Dmitri V. Paviov. Leningrad 1941: The 
Blockade. Translated from the second 
edition by John Clinton Adams. Pp. 
xxiv, 186. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1965. $4.50. 


As even the most casual visitor cannot 
help. observing, Leningrad is to this day 
the city of the seige; the events between 
1941 and 1943 may have had their physical 
legacy largely removed by subsequent re- 
construction, but the fact remains that, un- 
like other major Soviet cities, Leningrad’s 
concern has been to recover its prewar 
level of population rather than to house an 
influx over and above it and that the ex- 
periences of the seige form the background 
to every conversation with the survivors. 
Unless one fully understands what the sec- 
ond city in the country underwent at the 
hands of the Germans, much in Soviet 
political thinking must remain unintelligible. 

Mr. Pavlov’s book deals primarily with 
the worst period of all—the autumn and 
winter of 1941—when an almost complete 
(and almost completely unexpected) block- 
ade reduced the civilian population to the 
last extremities of cold and hunger, so that 
despite a rather remarkable absence of: 
epidemic disease, some 632,000 people died 
of starvation in addition to the victims of 
enemy action who brought the figure above 
the million mark. Mr. Pavlov is concerned 
both to explain—with proper caution—the 
nature of the failings in foresight that 
helped to produce this situation and the 
precise measures in the way of rationirig 
and in the creation of emergency transport 
that nevertheless enabled the city to hold 
out. He is largely concerned to set the 
factual record right and to show the errors 
that have been made by writers of factual 
or fictional accounts in their endeavor to 


_ make what is dramatic enough still more so. 


He does not deal in any great detail 
with the military picture except to empha- 
size the great importance of the recovery. 
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of Tikhvin, nor is he in a position to dis- 
cuss what political reasons, if any, may 
have lain behind the relative neglect in 
Leningrad’s preparations. But the fact 
that he finds it necessary to explain why 
the Moscow and Stalingrad battles were 
given the first call on the country’s military 
resources in 1941-1942 suggests that there 
may still be some questioning as to-whether 
a city less politically suspect might not 
have had its claims more promptly at- 
tended to. 

What we have remains within the con- 
ventional framework of official history; 
only very occasionally is there a glimpse of 
the way in which decisions were made and 
implemented. The individual leaders and 
their contributions are sketched only in a 
formal way. But politics and high strategy 
are not Mr. Pavlov’s field; for the critical 
period, he himself was responsible for all 
the city’s food supplies, and the record of 
his stewardship is important and moving. 

Max BELOFF 

Gladstone Professor of Government 

and Public Administration 

All Souls College 

Oxford University 


HANSJAKOB STEHLE. The Independent 
Satellite: Society and Politics in Poland 
Since 1945. Pp. xi, 361. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $6.95. 


Hansjakob Stehle’s Nackbar Polen has 
assumed a new title in its revised and en- 
larged English version: The Independent 
Satellite: Society and Politics in Poland 
Since 1945. The scope of the volume is 
much more accurately represented by the 
original German heading. The book—ad- 
dressed to the “intelligent German layman 
—is basically a journalistic account of the 
evolution of Communist Poland and can be 
appraised and recommended only as such. 

Stehle provides a readable chronicle of 
contemporary Poland, concentrating on the 
Party, the Church, and the accommoda- 
tion of the people. The brief history of the 
Communist party of Poland and of 


Gomulka’s activities reflects knowledge of , 


the political problems of the organization 
and understanding of its leader. The role 
of the Catholic Church and Cardinal Wys- 
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zynski in Polish national life is also intelli- 
gently evaluated both per se and in 
juxtaposition to that of the Party. Stehle’s 
characterization of his principal hero, the 


‘Pole, is perceptive, humorous, and objec- 


tive as is his description of institutions, the 
educational system, the economy, and 
intellectual and cultural life. His judgment 
is sound and dispassionate, and his aware- 
ness: of Poland’s internal and foreign 
dilemmas is acute. 

All this said, however, the volume is of 
little value to the student of East European 
communism or of Poland as it contains no 
data not accessible to readers of The New 
York Times, nor does it furnish new in- 
terpretations or insights. On occasion 
Stehle even oversimplifies issues and moti- 
vations for the sake of stylistic “Gemiitlich- 
keit” or dramatic effect. It would also be 
easy to criticize the volume from the stand- 
point of methodology, socioeconomic analy- . 
sis, statistical accuracy, and a plethora of 
assorted errors of omission. To do so, 
however, would diminish the merit of 
Stehle’s true contribution—relating the out- 
standing issues separating West Germany 
from Poland (most notably that of the 
Oder-Neisse) to their Polish setting, a con- 
text either not known or willfully distorted 
in Germany. Perhaps he has leaned a little 
too far in the direction of Gomulka and 
Gomulkaism in the process of trying to 
enlarge Germans’ understanding of Poland’s 
problems, but fundamentally he has accom- 
plished his main goal: to present the essen- 
tial information that “each German should 
know about his neighbor, Poland.” 

Does the translation of the work into 
English at this time merely attest to the 
success of the original edition, or does it 
imply a recognition of the need for further 
education of laymen—regardless of na- 
tionality—in international problems related 
to East Central Europe? 

STEPHEN FIscHER-GALATI 

Professor of History 

Wayne State University 


EvaNGELOos Koros. Nationalism and Com- 
munism in Macedonia. Pp. xxi, 251. 
Thessalonike, Greece: N. Nicolaides, for 
the Institute of Balkan Studies, 1964. 
No price. : . 
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In this book, the “Macedonian Question” 
is given a detailed, systematic, and authori- 
tative presentation. Besides, it makes ab- 
sorbing reading all the more welcome in 
view of its scholarly format and profuse 
documentation. ` 

If there is any place in the modern 
world where confusion existed many times 
compounded, where thousands of lives were 
lost, hundreds of villages destroyed, and 
peace and personal safety always at, a 
premium, it is Macedonia. And the tragedy 
of it is that all the hardship and torture 
endured by the innocent people went for 
naught. Nothing was settled, although the 
author in concluding this brilliant work 
thinks that it really is—at least for the 
time being. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, Macedonia was a pawn in the play 
of power politics between Turkey, Russia, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece and even Al- 
bania, the overtones of which affected Italy, 
England, France, and the United States in 
one way or another—none good. Involved 
in the interminable conflict were national- 
istic aspirations, racial antagonisms, eco- 
nomic considerations, and finally, the 
democratic-communistic warfare, both hot 
and cold. 

It is certainly not clear to this reviewer 
whether there actually was or is a real 
Macedonia. Who are the Macedonian 
people? What are their race and their 
language? Do they really want national 
independence? The struggle has been 
mainly between Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria within whose national borders 
parts of it are contained, but none of these 
three seems willing to accept the present 
boundaries as permanent. About half of 
the area is not included in the Kingdom of 
Greece. 

Another Balkan upset would undoubtedly 
start things all over again. So pity the poor 
Macedonians—what they asked St. Paul in 
Biblical times seems still to be appropriate: 

“Come over to Macedonia to help us!” 
But the trouble today is that virtually 
everyone in the act wants to help and will 
do so whenever the opportunity presents it- 
self, and that bodes no good for the Mace- 
donians. One is forced to wonder whether 
they were not happier in ages past in the 
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bosom of the Roman, Byzantine, and Otto- 
man empires. 

Part One of the book, covering the na- 
tionalist struggles for Macedonia, reviews 
the question from the time when the 
Ottoman empire was beginning to fall apart 
and Macedonia emerged as a possible na- 
tional entity until the Second World War 
when Bulgaria, allied to Nazi Germany, 
came within an ace of controlling the entire 
region. This is sort of a historical intro- 
duction and a very good one. Part Two 
dealing with the role of communism in the 
“new” Macedonian question, and bringing 
to light previously unpublished data, is the 
basic contribution that this study makes. 

While in some of the chapters the reader 
may get a little mixed up with the comings 
and goings of all kinds of people—Internal 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
(IMRO) Bulgarian nationalists, Balkan 
Communists, Slavaphones, Grecomans, 
Greek KKE (Kommonsticon Komma El- 
lados) Communists, Greek guerrillas, Bul- 
garian comitadjis, Yugoslav Communists, 
and a host of others—he will never lose in- 
terest in this fascinating story. In addition, 
there are some interesting, though home- 
made, maps, an excellent bibliography, and 
a workable index. 

HarorD F. ALDERFER 

Professor of Political Science 

Director 

Institute of African Government 

Lincoln University 

Lincoln University 

Pennsylvania 


Erwin K. Scueucn and RunoLr WILDEN- 
MANN (Eds.). Zur Soziologie der Wahl. 
Pp. 358. Koln: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1965. No price. 


It is an occasion for deep satisfaction to 
see a significant portion of the legendary 
1961 West German election study of 
Professors Scheuch and Wildenmann finally 
appear in print. The bulk of this extra- 
ordinary and far-flung undertaking still 
awaits publication in the form of a series of 
monographs. As described in the first of 
the articles of this symposium, the entire 
work is not a study of the 1961 Bundestag 
elections as much as a study of the West: 
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German political process as manifested, 
among other things, in that election. It 
consists of the results of three measure- 
ments on a nation-wide sample during and 
after that election; a study of the popular 
reactions to Adenauer’s reinstatement con- 
ducted in North Rhine Westphalia in 1962; 
no fewer than four local panel studies, each 
with a different emphasis; interviews in 
depth with politicians, officials of interest 
groups, and journalists; studies of the vari- 
ous political parties; an analysis of the ef- 
fect of the mass media and of the feedback 
of public opinion to the campaign head- 
quarters of the candidates; and studies of 
the effect of the electoral system and of the 
character of the floating vote. 

Although intended as a foretaste of the 
entire opus, the collection of articles in 
Zur Soziologie der Wahl follows no detect- 
able principle of selection. In addition to 
the description of the whole study, it con- 
tains an excellent account of the 1961 
election campaign by the two editors, the 
local study in depth of the elections in 
Heilbronn by Peter Pulzer, and of the elec- 
toral upset in Marburg by David Schoen- 
baum. Of more comparative interest is an 
analysis of the effect of the electoral sys- 
tem on the West German party and govern- 
mental system by Wildenmann and two of 
his assistants in which the conclusion is 
that electoral systems greatly influence 
party identification, electoral behavior, and 
party structure. The distribution of seats 
under nine different’ systems and varying 
numerical relationships, indeed, clearly sug- 
gests the adoption of a system in which the 
formation of the majorities for a popular 
mandate is encouraged at the polls and not 
afterwards as is still the case in the Federal 
Republic. The analysis of the floating ‘vote 
by Max Kaase, which was presented at the 
International Political Science Association 
(IPSA) meeting of 1964, is also included. 
This and an examination of the patterns 
of party identification by Werner Zohln- 
hoefer are an important part of what may 
well be the most significant result of the 
entire election study: an empirical inquiry 
into the nature and function of West Ger- 
man political parties. Both studies com- 
pare the West German findings with earlier 
: findings in the United States. Further em- 
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pirical glimpses of German parties and par- 
tisanship can be gathered from an account 
of Christian Democratic Union (CDU) 
party financing and a sophisticated socio- 
logical essay on political attitudes and the 
role of political parties as reference groups 
by Scheuch. As an indication of the elec- 
tion-study monographs to come, this vol- 
ume gives, in spite of its heterogeneity, 
clear promise of a new departure in the 
study of West German politics which has 
traditionally been distorted by approaches 
based on a priori concepts and constructs 
and on the careful separation of aspects and 
forces which should be studied as Scheuch 
and Wildenmann are doing, as parts of a 
system. 
PETER MERKL 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


FREDERICK H. HARTMANN. Germany be- 
tween East and West: The Reunification 
Problem. Pp. ix, 181. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. $4.95. 


It is an article of faith in France that the 
glories of the German mind and soul flourish 
only in “Germanies,” never in Germany. 
During the war Roosevelt and Churchill, 
as Professor Hartmann points out, seemed 
to wish to revive the innocuous fragments 
of rococo Germany, but somehow, in the 
spring of 1945, these dismemberment plans 
got lost. Germany was broken up, not into 
the logical, historically justifiable units so 
dear to the French, but into occupation 
zones delimited for logistical convenience. 
With the Communization of the Soviet 
zone and the formation of the Federal 
German Republic, Germany was either too 
little or too much divided. Germany was 
neither one state nor many. 

Hartmann’s short book is an attempt to 
provide for the college student and the 
general reader a succinct account of how 
Germany came to be divided, of the 
negotiations undertaken since 1949 .to end 
that division, and of the implications for 
the future of West German political and 
popular attitudes to reunification, He 
traces the Soviet reaction to moves by the 
West. The decision to fuse the three 
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western zones led to the Berlin blockade; 
the planned rearmament of West Germany 
within a European army was met with en- 
ticing reunification offers in the diplomatic 
correspondence of 1952; and the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) plan 
to install nuclear weapons in West Ger- 
many provoked both Khrushchev’s six- 
month ultimatum on a Berlin settlement 
and the Rapacki Plan. The major part of 
the book is devoted to a narrative of the 
abortive negotiations that preceded or fol- 
lowed each trial of strength, during which, 
Hartmann comments, the attitude of the 
West “was essentially a formula . . . to 
profit at Soviet expense,” while the Soviet 
attitude was dictated by a “clear and con- 
sistent concern with Germany as a military 
threat” from both West and East Germany. 

The most interesting part of the book 
lies in the author’s suggestions as to Soviet 
motives. “The breakdown of the repara- 
tions aspects of the Potsdam Agreement,” 
he suggests, “stemmed in part from Soviet 
weakness rather than from Soviet devious- 
ness.” The possibility of a settlement in 
1952 and Malenkov’s ouster later might, 
he declares, have been due to doubt whether 
“the Soviet Union is better off to be in 
East Germany if its presence there means 
West German membership in NATO and 
the possibility of a new East German up- 
rising.” 

The one character missing in Hartmann’s 
account is the loyal East German—the 
Vopo, the old-time Communist, the skilled 
mechanic, and the indoctrinated student. 
The problem of reunification is compounded 
by the fear of many informed West Ger- 
mans that East Germany, an area tradi- 
tionally Socialist, might be unable to fuse 
. with a country grown prosperous under the 
Erhardian soziale Marktwirtschaft. If not, 
then perhaps the answer to the German 
problem will eventually be the restoration 
of normal interstate relations between the 
two Germanies, with, above all, freedom of 
travel. When East Germans are willing to 
go home after a vacation, one aspect of the 
German problem will be solved. 

F. Roy Wiis 

Associate Professor of History 

University of California 

Davis 
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GERARD BRAUNTHAL. The Federation of 
German Industry in Politics. Pp. xx, 
389. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1965. $7.50. 


Chancellor Erhard’s—as yet but vaguely 
defined—“formed society” may be viewed 
as the re-emergence of the cohesive in- 
stitutional structures so signally absent 
from the German scene since the 1918 col- 
lapse. The Weimar Republic failed to 
create a successor “establishment” based 
on a meaningful consensus between the 
governing and the governed; and the Third 
Reich, obviously denying the need for 
such consensus, substituted “organization” 
for “establishment.” Beginning in 1948, 
the German Federal Republic attempted to 
sift what remained of inherited national 
power groupings and to reformulate the role 
of the major political forces and economic 
groups in the determination of national 
goals within the new democratic setting. 
Among the three dominant socioeconomic 
groupings—organized labor, agriculture, 
and business—the present treatise focuses 
on the latter segment, as represented by 
the Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie 
(BDI), the most prominent of various bus- 
iness associations. The BDI is generally 
comparable with the National Association 
of Manufacturers (NAM) in its orientation 
toward “heavy industry” interests, as dis- 
tinguished from groupings emphasizing the 
smaller businessman’s viewpoint, such as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and its German counterparts. Unlike the 
NAM, however—and following the French 
and Italian pattern—the BDI’s membership 
comprises associations speaking for par- 
ticular industry branches; it does not en- 
roll individual firms. 

Starting with a review of the BDI’s 
predecessor organizations during the Im- 
perial, Republican, and Nazi Reich, the 
author examines the stresses which marked 
Germany’s belated industrialization before 
the seats of power became accessible to the 
business community. Addressing himself to 
the structural peculiarities of German party 
politics, with the pronounced dependence 
of the conservative wing on business con- 
tributions, he concludes that, short of pos- 
sible legislative controls over campaign ex- 
penditures, business is likely to continue to 
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exert a major influence on party activities, 
including nominations and campaign tactics. 
In actual fact, as Dr. Braunthal’s study 
develops, the BDI’s activities have tended 
to concentrate on cultivating members of 
the executive branch, rather than working 
through parliamentary deputies identified 
with its interests and lobbying at the vari- 
ous legislative levels. This, of course, re- 
flects an official power structure character- 
ized by a civil service of essentially tech- 
nical bent—thus often receptive to indus- 
trial views—and a legislature where broad 
ideological tendencies often prevail over 
economic specifics. 

The concluding chapters discuss the BDI’s 
impact on the formulation of various phases 
of Germany’s postwar policy and legisla- 
tion. Among domestic issues, it cites the 
Federation’s success in dealing with the 
related problems of cartel legislation, eco- 
nomic concentration, and small business; 
and describes its role in fiscal reform, price 
and wage policy, and the issue of co-de- 
termination. Discussions of its influence 
over foreign and military policy, mainly 
in the field of economic integration, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), and East-West trade, round out 
a useful appraisal of a significant facet of 
Germany’s new “formed society.” 

ADOLPHE J. WARNER 

Vice-President 

Model, Roland & Company 

New York City 


Patrick MADIGAN BOARMAN. Germany’s 
Economic Dilemma: Inflation and the 
Balance of Payments. Pp. xx, 344. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1964. $7.50. 


A source of growing dismay in the sec- 
ond decade of the postwar period has been 
the international monetary disequilibrium 
that has attended the revival of world out- 
put and trade. During the past few years 
the vicissitudes of the United States bal- 
ance of payments have taken the forefront 
of public interest. But during the decade 
of the 1950’s it was Germany’s persistent 
surplus in the balance of trade that gave 
rise to continuous tumult in international 
financial relations. It is this story, and 
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the evaluation of the prescriptions offered 
by economists in Germany and abroad, that 
is the subject of this book. The product 
turns out to be as fascinating as a detective 
story, an accomplishment achieved in part 
by the excellent device of using the con- 
clusions of each chapter as a suspension 
and point of departure into the problems 
of the next one. 

A central thesis of the book is. that in 
the circumstances obtaining during much 
of the postwar period there was no way 
in which Germany, acting alone, could have 
been expected to obviate her trade export 
surplus. Her problem was to take pres- 
sure off the currencies of her trading part- 
ners while at the same time to prevent the 
“imported inflation” that resulted from the 
receipt by German commercial banks of 
foreign exchange in return for DM paid 
to exporters. The author examines the 
alternatives at length and concludes that 
“nothing could have been further from the 
truth than the assertion that the Germans 
were anxious to add to their holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange” (p. 251). The 
difficulty was, rather, the inflationary poli- 
cies of her trading partners, coupled with 
the laudable flexibility on the part of Ger- 
man exporters in product markets. 

The author is an admirer of Erhard’s 
policies, which are summed up in the term 
“social market economy,” that is, “free- 
dom in the realm of goods, discipline in the 
realm of money” (p. 21). The latter must 
be found, of course, in some nonmonetary 
places. The famous self-discipline of the 
German labor unions, for example, was at- 
tributable largely to an inherited fear of 
inflation and a belief that it could proceed 
from the cost side. The consequence was a 
free gift to the capitalists; but the national . 
philosophy, shared by labor, was a bigger 
pie and forget the relative size of the 
pieces. The device worked. But the “vir- 
tuous circle” of export competitiveness and 
rapid growth in productivity produced dif- 
ficulties that could not be resolved through 
long-term loans abroad. They would tend 
to “boomerang,” thus stimulating still fur- 
ther demand for German goods. 

The reader may get the impression that 
the fault lies with Germany’s trading part- 
ners. One cannot have “whatever interaal 
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policy one wants” (p. 320). But these 
judgments are difficult to make. A recent 
study concludes that in Germany tax con- 
cessions and subsidies to industry are much 
greater than those, for example, in Britain. 
These concessions must be financed, and 
heavy use of indirect taxes—the turnover 
tax—involves a form of “forced saving” 
that, under conditions of very full employ- 
ment, spells a high rate of growth and 
great competitiveness in international mar- 
kets. 
Kenyon E. Poore 
Professor of Economics 
Northwestern University 


Henri Nocuères. Munich: Peace for Our 
Time. Translated from the French by 
Patrick O'Brian. Pp. 423. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. $7.50. 


Henri Noguéres has compiled a day-by- 
day and often hour-by-hour record of the 
Munich Conference of 1938 and its im- 
mediate antecedents which speaks for it- 
self as a forceful and convincing indictment 
of the governments and personalities who 
“sold Czechoslovakia down the river” in a 
vain attempt to appease the paranoiac 
Adolf Hitler. 

Patrick O’Brian, in translating this out- 
standing French work with consummate 
skill, has not only made many hitherto un- 
known facts about the “Shame of Munich” 
available to readers unacquainted with the 
beautiful Gallic Janguage, but has opened 
new vistas about the French involvement 
in the Czechoslovak tragedy. 

Munich is a fascinating story of interna- 
tional intrigue, double-talk, and betrayal; 
of a gathering of four world figures who 
had already thrown Czechoslovakia to the 
wolves before they met on September 29; 
of their refusal to permit Czech representa- 
tives to appear before them; and of their 
adoption of an “Italian Agreement” on the 
virtual dismemberment of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic which had, in fact, been 
drafted by the Nazis but obligingly pre- 
sented to the Conference by the vain Mus- 
solini as his own. i 

Neville Chamberlain is revealed as the 
naïve, hence basically inept opposite mem- 
bar to the arrogant, unscrupulous Teuton 
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Führer, with whom he even negotiated a 
pact for an English-German entente se- 
cretly. Disregarding Churchill’s advice to 
remain firm, he relied upon his incompetent 
ambassador to Germany and his special 
envoy to Czechoslovakia who was com- 
pletely taken in by the Sudeten Nazis. 
This resulted in “Peace for our Time,” the 
most erroneous prediction in the 1930s. 
Edouard Daladier, also well intentioned, 
was outwitted by his Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet, a lackey-like appeaser and 
master at intrigue, who emerges as a main 
villain in the Noguéres drama. Further 
notable highlights are the efficacy of the 
Nazi Fifth Column in France, which clev- 
erly exploited appeasement tendencies and 
the weaknesses of succeeding French cabi- 
nets during this crucial period. 

This reviewer, assigned to cover the 
Munich Conference for The Associated 
Press, knows of no better, more complete, 
more revealing, and more convincing re- 
capitulation of the events leading to, tran- 
spiring during, and following the 1938 four- 
power conference than Mumnich—a book 
which is also significant for its vivid de- 
scriptions of frenzied mass psychology out- 
bursts. As “Le Figaro” observed when the 
book appeared in its original French, “Henri 
Noguéres’ account has the minute accuracy 
of court testimony, the movement and color 
of things seen.” 

Lovis P, LOCHNER 

Associated Press Foreign 

Correspondent (Retired 

Fair Haven f 

New Jersey 


Joun H. Wuorinen. A History of Fin- 
land. Pp. xv, 548. New York: Columbia 
University Press, for The American- 
. Scandinavian Foundation, 1965. $10.00. 


John H. Wuorinen’s fact-filled study, to- 
gether with Eino Jutikkala’s shorter His- 
tory of Finland (New York, 1962), should 
fill for some time a long-felt need for a 
good English-language survey. Hailed as 
“the culmination of more than thirty years 
of study and teaching,” Wuorinen’s volume 
merits praise. Well over half of it is de- 
voted to chronicling Finland’s history since 
1917. Noteworthy economic and social 
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welfare advances are illuminated with well- 
selected statistical data; political and in- 
ternational affairs are described with un- 
feigned sympathy and vigorous assurance. 
Finnish developments are meaningfully set 
in more spacious Scandinavian and Eu- 
ropean contexts. The book’s usefulness is 
enhanced by an appendix of documents and 
a short bibliography. 

A few misgivings, nonetheless, cannot be 
suppressed. There are some surprising—if 
perhaps inevitable—omissions. The sig- 
nificant Censorship Decree of 1850 is not 
mentioned; and the account of Finland’s 
educational endeavors stops abruptly at 
World War I. More disquieting is the 
suspicion that the author plays down or 
overlooks important considerations as he 
develops certain emphases, such as na- 
tional unity in face of external danger and 
Finland’s status as a member of the Nordic- 
Scandinavian community. The reader does 
not learn, for example, that during the 
Russification crisis of the 1890’s Finnish 
leaders were tragically split into Constitu- 
tionalists and Compliers, a disagreement 
over strategy destined to reoccur, if on a 
less serious scale, during 1939-1945. The 
description of the 1918 Civil War, which 
the author pointedly prefers calling the War 
of Independence, does not do full justice to 
its long-term disruptive consequences; in 
any event it was much more than a “Red 
revolt precipitated by a handful of ex- 
tremists serving an alien cause” (p. 224), 
The stress on Scandinavianism carries the 
danger of obscuring elements in Finland’s 
history that differentiate the country from 
its western neighbors. 

A final comment on Professor Wuorinen’s 
unequivocal judgments on the Finnish-Rus- 
sian war, 1939-1945, is needed. The avail- 
able evidence, he asserts, clearly establishes 
the aggressive intentions of the Soviet 
Union; writings which cast doubt on Fin- 
land’s policy of armed resistance are dis- 
missed as “the distortions of special plead- 
ers, the bumblings of the ignorant” (p. 
387). This reviewer finds it easy enough 
to sympathize with these views. But there 
is reason to believe that differing interpreta- 
tions are not only inevitable but generally 
useful. Many consciences will continue 
«to be plagued by uncertainty until much 
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more evidence is brought out, especially 
that carefully guarded in Soviet archives. 
It is perhaps worth recalling how much 
light the captured German documents shed 
on Finnish foreign relations between the 
end of the Winter War and the outbreak 
of the Continuation War. 
Jonn I. KoLEHMAINEN 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

Heidelberg College 

Tiffin 

Ohio 


IstVAN SZENT-Mrktosy. The Atlantic 
Onion Movement: Its Significance in 
World Politics. Pp. xix, 264. New 
York: Fountainhead, 1965. $7.95, 


Clarence Streit first published Union 
Now in 1939; Walter Lippmann coined 
the term “Atlantic Community” in 1943; 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) is seventeen years old; and it 
has been twelve years since the first of 
several elaborate Declarations of Atlantic 
Unity were made. A full-scale study of the 
Atlantic Union Movement is clearly over- 
due. Such an effort must sketch ideological 
and practical assumptions of the unionists, 
discuss the encounter between their ideol- 
ogy and the reality of politics, summarize 
the evolution of specific voluntary organiza- 
tions dedicated to the realization of At- 
lantic Community, and pinpoint their place 
in the ideological spectrum. Finally, it is 
time that such a study set forth which 
ideological and organizational features ex- 
plain the failure of the Movement to bring 
the “Atlantic Community” from the pages 
of advocates to the green baize of the 
negotiating table. 

The present work answers only a few 
of these questions, though it admits the 
importance of all of them. In large meas- 
ure its failure is due to the fact that the 
author presents neither a coherent narrative 
of events nor a sharply focused analysis; 
rather, his style and approach try to do 
both and accomplish neither. Szent-Mi- 
klosy tries to distinguish the role of the 
analyst of trends from that of the advocate. 
Often he succeeds; but his tendency to 
omit quotation marks or other identifyéng 
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symbols from the arguments of others 
whom he summarizes sometimes makes it 
difficult for the reader to determine whether 
a position is being described or defended. 
Unfortunately, the coverage becomes spotty 
after 1960. Little is said of the Declara- 
tion of Paris and the events in the Move- 
ment in 1962; the Atlantic Institute and 
its studies receive scant attention. While 
admitting that the “radical” federalists in- 
creasingly lost out to the “moderate” grad- 
ualists after 1954, most of the material he 
adduced nevertheless comes from the pens 
of the radicals. Apart from lists of names 
and dates, the organizational and ideologi- 
cal anatomy of the moderates is neglected. 

This is all the more disappointing be- 
cause Szent-Miklosy builds a very good 
case setting forth the steps by which the 
Movement was captured by the moderate 
supporters of NATO and the Organiza- 
tion for European Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) from the federalists. 
He is equally good in placing the Move- 
ment within the realist school of political 
thinkers and in describing its program in 
terms of power politics rather than the 
idealist reformism of the rival World Fed- 
eralists and supporters of the United Na- 
tions. 

What kind of future for the Movement 
does Szent-Miklosy discern? Since his 
sympathy lies with the moderates, he feels 
that de facto closer intergovernmental co- 
operation through existing Atlantic institu- 
tions is all that can or should be expected. 
He candidly sees closer Atlantic co-opera- 
tion as a conservative world force and ad- 
mits that the Cold War may end some day 
and thus make the military component re- 
dundant. Cohesion among the nations of 
the West can then contribute to the gradual 
“westernization” of the world, particularly 
through co-ordinated economic and foreign 
aid policies. Hence, the most important 
contribution of the Atlantic Movement may 
have been its role in helping to launch the 
Kennedy program for dramatically in- 
creased North Atlantic economic interde- 
pendence. 

Ernst B. Haas 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 
* Berkeley 
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STUART A. ScHEINGOLD. The Rule of Law 
in European Integration, Pp. xii, 331. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1965. $7.50. 


When the treaty establishing the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) . 
went into effect in 1952, it was widely as- 
sumed that the Community filled only a 
brief transitional need in a great historical 
march toward a fully integrated Europe. 
A regime which is devoted to the creation 
of a six-country market for only two prod- 
ucts, however important the products may 
be, is still a regime with built-in incon- 
gruities and built-in tensions which are 
likely in the end to tear it apart. 

Doubt about the viability of the ECSC 
sprang from other sources as well. It 
seemed improbable that the rather extra- 
ordinary supernational powers bestowed 
on the Community’s principal institutions 
could survive for very long under the rough 
and tumble pressures and politics of Eu- 
ropean nation-states. The powers of the 
Court seemed especially vulnerable and 
especially daring: a court of first and final 
resort in the interpretation of treaty pro- 
visions; a court entitled to receive suits 
directly from nationals of the member 
countries; and a court whose decrees auto- 
matically required enforcement by national 
authorities, 

Dr. Scheingold’s lucid analysis of the 
first ten years of the Court’s experience in 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
suggests that the ECSC might not have 
been able to survive for very long if the 
European Economic Community had not 
come along a few years later to envelop it 
and make it tenable. But his analysis sug- 
gests also that the extraordinary institu- 
tions of the ECSC, more particularly the 
Court, exhibited a remarkable capacity for 
adaptation and survival, without greatly 
compromising its character as a suprana- 
tional institution. In its judicial acts, the 
Court exhibited a tenacious respect for the ' 
basic purposes of the Treaty, while yet 
evidencing a willingness to recognize that 
the Treaty itself was a kind of logical 
monstrosity—viable in the short run, but 
untenable in the long run. 

Scheingold has done a first-class job on 
a difficult subject; and he has done it in à 
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way that makes the book a valuable addi- 


tion to the burgeoning literature of eco- 
nomic integration. The book is less eco- 
nomic than it is political, social, or legal; 
nevertheless the. economic anomalies and 
difficulties of partial integration emerge with 
a satisfying clarity. The major areas of 
dispute before the Court are reviewed, one 
~by one: the problem of reconciling non- 
discriminatory pricing with effective com- 
petition; the difficulties of cushioning the 
weak sisters in the coal industry without 
undue subsidy; the dilemmas of rationing 
in a scrap shortage, while maintaining the 
principles of a competitive market; the 
- problems of integrating transport pricing 
with product pricing; and so on. All this 
is done in clean, incisive prose—for which 
Ruthie is given her appropriate and ap- 
parently well-deserved share of credit. The 
only incomprehensible page in the book is 
the dedication page; but then I suppose 
it was intended to be. 
RAYMOND VERNON 
Professor of International Trade 
and Investment 
Harvard Business School 


Mark Wiscunirzer. A History of Jewish 
Crafts and Guilds. Pp. xxvii, 324. New 
York: Jonathan David, 1965. $7.95. 


Dr. Mark Wischnitzer did not live to put 
the finishing touches on this book. The 
necessary revision and organization of the 
manuscript was entrusted to Dr. Werner 
J. Cahnman with the result that we have 
before us a smooth, well-organized narra- 
tive. Dr. Cahnman’s introduction, largely 
sociological in approach, summarizes the 
findings of the research on which the book 
was based. 

It is a curious fact that Jewish historical 
writing is poor in economic studies. The 
likely reason is that the source material to 
_ which a researcher must turn is almost ex- 
_ clusively of a literary and religious-legal- 
istic nature. What records the various 
Jewish communities may have kept perished 
in the many riots and expulsions to which 
the Jews were subjected, so that few com- 
munal minute books or registers have sur- 
vived. Non-Jewish documentary material 
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deals with records of sale or loan and with 
Jews in terms either of physical protection 
or social repression. Moreover, most of the 
researchers to date have, in fact, been pri- 
marily interested in culture and religion. 
The researcher of the future will again have 
to go through the vast responsa literature 
of the Middle Ages, this time with an eye 
to indirect social and economic references. 

The above has to be kept in mind to 
realize to what extent the late Dr. Wisch- 
nitzer performed a creative pioneering task 
and how deeply indebted historians, Jewish 
or non-Jewish, economic or social, will be 
to-him for many years to come. It is espe- 
cially necessary to keep in mind that this 
book does not follow the well-beaten path 
of discussing merchants and bankers, the 
economic groups that inevitably come to 
mind in connection with medieval Jewish 
life; it opens up a comparatively new area 
by discussing the lower classes, the artisans 
and the day laborers. The book begins with 
the Bible period and carries the story down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. Every 
part of Europe and some of North Africa 
is surveyed. Whatever information is avail- 
able, for the most part in published works, 
is utilized to complete the picture. Of 
necessity the picture is given only in out- 
line; it would have taken several volumes 
to present it in detail. No doubt Dr. 
Wischnitzer planned a more comprehensive 
work, 

The outstanding surprise is that artisan- 
ship was so widespread among the Jews 
during all periods of their history. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Wischnitzer did not, in the 
book before us, sufficiently correlate the 
history of artisanship among the Jews with 
the similar history among their neighbors 
of the majority. Such correlation would 
probably fortify the theory propounded by 
Wilhelm Roscher that a recognizable minor- 
ity is driven into peripheral occupations 
such as members of the majority cannot or 
will not enter. Thus,- artisanship among 
the Jews gave every promise of developing 
fully during the early Middle Ages, until 
non-Jewish guilds made such development 
impossible. What crafts and guilds there 
were among the Jews in later centuries were 
in the least desirable fields. The situatign 
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appears to have repeated itself in Eastern 
Europe in the fifteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

- One of the most interesting aspects of 
this study is its description of the attitude 
of the organized Jewish communities to the 


artisan groups within them. Their place in- 


Jewish society, and sometimes even in re- 
ligious life, will bear separate investigation. 
Whoever undertakes such tasks will be 
grateful to Dr. Wischnitzer for having laid 
the foundation for a new approach to Jew- 
ish history. 
SOLOMON GRAYZEL 
Editor 
Jewish Publication Society 
of America 
Philadelphia 


Donato C. Rowat (Ed.). The Ombuds- 
man: Citizens Defender. Pp. 348. Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, 1965. 
$8.25. 


In recent years the Scandinavian office 
of Ombudsman has attracted world-wide 
attention, largely because the Danish Om- 
budsman Stephan Hurwitz, who is at home 
in English as well as several other lan- 
guages, prepared a paper on the subject for 
a United Nations seminar held at Kandy, 
Ceylon in 1959, which stimulated interest 
in the institution in New Zealand and sev- 
eral other countries. By 1959 the institu- 
tion had spread from Sweden to Finland, 
Denmark, Norway, and West Germany; 
and, partly as a consequence of Dr. Hur- 
witz’s presentation, it was later adopted by 
New Zealand (1962). By 1964 the Om- 
budsman principle was being discussed in 
a score of countries. Comments on it were 
published in many periodicals, and it was 
even speculated upon by several syndicated 
columnists. 

Dr. Rowat, a Canadian political scien- 
tist, became interested in the Ombudsman 
institution several years ago and became con- 
vinced of its utility. He believes that it was 
rejected in Britain and did not pass beyond 
the proposal stage in America because 
of “inaccurate information” in a British 
report and ineffective discussion in the 
United States—despite the fact that bills 
for the establishment of an Ombudsman 
were introduced in Congress and in several 
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state legislatures. This volume is the an- 
swer to the problem of gaining acceptance 
by showing what the “Citizen Defender” 
has accomplished where it has been tried. 

What is the Ombudsman? It is an of- 
ficial who protects the citizens against 
arbitrary and injurious public action by ' 
supervising “how judges, government of- 
ficials and other civil servants observe the 
laws, and to prosecute those who have 
acted illegally or neglected their duties.” 
The Swedish office of Justiticombudsman 
(JO) was created in 1809. (This term is . 
translated as Procurator, Administrator, 
and Commissioner—or “Administrative 
Counsel.”) At that time it was felt that 
the existing office—Chancellor of Justice 
(JK)—which was created for the same 
purposes (1713) was too dependent on the 
Government and inadvisedly combined pros- 
ecutory and adjudicative functions. The 
JK still functions, and there is also a 
Militieombudsman (MO)—or Military 
Commissioner—and, available also for pro- 
tests and complaints, higher officials (on 
appeal), the regular courts, and the ad- 
ministrative courts. 

Some changes have been made in this 
structure of citizen defense, but the in- 
fluence of the JO and the MO has been 
strengthened, and both offices contribute to 
the sense of security and protective review 
—not just due process—felt by the Swedish 
people. In Rowat’s book, eminent aú- 
thorities report on Scandinavian, West Ger- 
man, and New Zealand experience. Three 
experts describe related schemes, including 
the Inspector-General of the United States 
Army; and seven specialists analyze the 
proposals which have been made in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, the United 
States, Ireland, and the Netherlands. Three 
additional chapters are given over to a 
debate on the applicability of the JO 
scheme to administrative-court countries, 
countries with congressional systems, and 
countries in the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary system. The reviewer first became 
acquainted with the Swedish system over 
thirty years ago and has followed its de- 
velopment in Sweden and the other Scan- 
dinavian countries ever since. He feels 
obliged to insist that the institution is an 
unqualified success. Whether it will work 
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in countries where the citizens have at- 
titudes toward their governors different 
from those characteristic of the northern 
countries remains to be seen. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-five was a 
. year of extraordinary dissent and protest in 
‘America, most but not all of which was 
political. It was also a year of stubborn 
debate between the advocates of govern- 
ment-managed and media-managed public 
information. This is not a congenial climate 
for weighing the pros and cons of a system 
for defending the public against official 
misconduct. But somebody should be 
thinking about this reform while others 
devote themselves to dysfunction in the 
policy-determining areas. 

Roy V. PEEL 

Professor of Political Science 

San Fernando Valley State College 

Northridge 

California 


R. A. SKELTON, THomas E. Marston, and 
GEorGE D. PAINTER. The Vinland Map 
and the Tartar Relation. Pp. xii, 291. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1965. $15.00. 


The discovery of the manuscript of the 
map and the Relation, published and edited 
in the volume under review, has been so 
well publicized that further comment is 
unnecessary. Through painstaking research 
the Editors have established beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the manuscript was 
copied by a monk, probably in Basel, around 
the year 1440. It has been called “the 
most exciting single acquisition of the Yale 
Library in modern times, exceeding in sig- 
nificance even Yale’s Gutenberg Bible and 
Bay Psalm Book” and “the greatest treasure 
of the Yale Map collection, which includes 
the famous Martellus Map of 1489 depict- 
ing the world of Columbus.” These seem 
to be extravagant evaluations in view of 
the fact that neither the map nor the Rela- 
tion adds anything substantial to our knowl- 
edge of either Vinland or the Tartars. 

Two legends on the map do, however, 
have some bearing on questions which have 
long interested scholars. A brief legend at- 
tached to the delineation of “the island 
ef Vinland” states that Vinland was “dis- 
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covered by Bjarni and Leif in company” 
while a longer legend repeats that “the 
companions Bjarni and Leif” discovered a 
new land, “the which island they named 
Vinland.” These legends lend support to 
those scholars who maintain that the most 
reliable account of the discoveries is found 
in the Tale of the Greenlanders, which re- 
lates that Bjarni Herjolfsson actually dis- 
covered the new lands while Leif Eiriksson 
later visited the areas and built dwellings 
there. The Saga of Eirik the Red, that 
was held by most scholars to be more re- 
liable than the Tale until the researches of 
the late Professor Jon Johannesson of 
Reykjavik, has nothing to say about 
Bjarni, thus making Leif the sole discoverer. 

The long legend adds the interesting de- 
tail that “Eirik, legate of the apostolic see 
and bishop of Greenland and the neighbor- 
ing regions, arrived in the truly vast and 
very rich land—in the last year of our 
most blessed Father Pascal, remained a 
long time in both summer and winter, and 
later returned—and then proceeded [home 
to Europe?] in most humble obedience to 
the will of his superiors.” The Icelandic 
Annals state that Bishop Eirik Gnupsson 
sailed for Vinland in 1121. It has been as- 
sumed that he never returned, because a 
new bishop was soon appointed. The in- 
triguing legend on the map tells us that 
Eirik did at least return from a trip in 
1117, the last year of Pascal II’s reign. 
But it does not tell us what the purpose of 
his trip was nor what he found. Were there 
still Norse settlers in Vinland during his 
time, or did he set out on a holy adventure 
to convert the Skraelings? 

The Tartar Relation was compiled by a 
certain Franciscan friar, C. de Bridia, from 
reports by Friar Benedict of Poland who 
accompanied Friar Carpini as interpreter on 
his famous journey to the Mongols in 1245- 
1247. It contains interesting new informa- 
tion about certain customs and beliefs of 
the Mongols, but in general the material in 
the Relation is covered more fully by 
Carpini’s own account of his observations. 

C. A. CLAUSEN 

Professor of History ` 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield 

Minnesota ° 
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Tue CuBAN Economic Project. A Study 
on Cuba: The Colonial and Republican 
Periods. Pp. xx, 774. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: University of Miami Press, 1965. 
$12.50, 

This impressive compilation of data, by 
a group of Cuban exile economists, will be 
helpful to students of Cuban history and to 
persons who wish to know what has hap- 
pened in the Island in recent years. It 
brings together facts and statistics covering 
most phases of the country’s economic his- 
tory from the eighteenth century to the 
present time. In each section of the book, 
one on the colonial period, three on “Re- 
publican Cuba,” and a final one on the 
years since 1959, there are chapters on 
population, public finance, agricultural pro- 
duction, labor, international trade, and 
other subjects, replete with statistical tables 
gathered from a great variety of sources. 
There are good though somewhat brief dis- 
cussions of such matters as the control of 
sugar production and prices, the Cuban 
government’s efforts to protect small sugar 
growers, and legislation improving the con- 
dition of labor. 

The authors’ avowed purpose is to present 
an objective “factual analysis” with a mini- 
mum of “personal evaluations.” The em- 
phasis is almost wholly on economic de- 
velopment. Analyzing Cuba’s history in 
terms of Rostows’ theory of the stages of 
economic growth, the authors think that 
Cuba had reached the “take-off stage” by 
1958. Production was increasing and being 
diversified, the nation was accumulating its 
own capital at an adequate rate, and laws 
enacted since 1940 had improved the situa- 
tion of workmen and small farmers. It was 
not unsolved economic and social problems 
but the defects of the political system that 
‘made possible the Communist takeover. 
There is, however, very little discussion of 
political problems, though there are short 
and rather superficial chapters summarizing 
political events during each period. 

Except for factual information about the 
tariff on sugar, there is little discussion of 
Cuba’s relations with the United States. 
The authors clearly feel that the Congress 
ab Washington was progressively less gen- 
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erous to Cuba in the period before 1959, 
but they say little about other aspects of 
American policy. 

For many readers the most interesting 
part of the book will be the section on 
Socialist Cuba. Statistics for recent years 
are scanty and unreliable, but an analysis 
of the laws passed by the Castro regime 
gives a picture of the steps by which it has 
reduced farmers and laborers to near slavery 
and brought all industry under centralized 
national control. The authors are con- 
vinced that there has been a sharp decline 
in production and in living standards and 
that the deterioration will continue and 
become more evident with the passage of 
time. 

Dana G. Munro 

Professor Emeritus of History 

Princeton University 


CHARLES T. GoopseLy. Administration of 
a Revolution: Executive Reform in 
Puerto Rico under Governor Tugwell, 
1941-1946. Pp. xv, 254. Cambridge, 
Mass. Harvard University Press, 1965. 
$4.95. 

Puerto Rico was terra incognito to most. 
people until a quarter-century ago; and 
even now, as Carl J. Friedrich notes in his 
foreword to this book, this dynamic de- 
veloping society is not widely understood. 
However, in the last few years a number 
of important political studies have dealt 
with the island; and Goodsell’s is one of 
the best. 

A number of works, both popular and 
scholarly, have portrayed the island’s 
“miracle of economic progress” of recent 
years, and several have treated social or- 
ganization and social change. But impor- 
tant works by political scientists have been 
fewer and more recent—for example, Gor- 
don Lewis’ Puerto Rico: Freedom and 
Power in the Caribbean (1963) and Robert 
W. Anderson’s Party Politics in Puerto 
Rico (1965). 

Goodsell’s study is of special significance 
because it analyzes the importance of politi- 
cal and administrative leadership and or- 
ganization in a rapidly developing society 
and economy. As such, it is an important 
contribution to the developing field of com- 
parative administration. z 
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The period covered (1941-1946) is of 
signal importance because it marks the 
emergence of this rapidly developing so- 
ciety from decades of relative neglect and 
stagnation; and it comprises the period 
during which effective foundations were 
laid and rapid progress was registered—in 
economic development, in political leader- 
ship, and in administrative organization and 
leadership, 

Seldom has a developing country enjoyed 
such simultaneous auspicious conditions in 
all three fields. Both metropole and “de- 
pendent area” came to realize the im- 
portance of rapid development, and both 
lent strong support to such a movement. 
The political and administrative aspects of 
governmental life were likewise favorable, 
largely through the simultaneous presence 
of outstanding personal leadership elements. 

The charismatic figure of Luis Mufioz 
Marin consolidated political support for a 
peaceful political revolution which pro- 
duced a responsible government in support 
of a program concentrating on economic 
development, shifting the emphasis away 
from the traditional preoccupation with the 
question of political status—statehood ver- 


„~ sus independence. 


The equally important personal leader- 
ship in administrative development and 
innovation was furnished by Tugwell, a 
man singularly suited for the role through 
his background as economist, ex-federal ad- 
ministrator, governmental planner, and 
“brains truster’—adviser to Roosevelt. 
Fortunately, on the whole, good co-opera- 
tion between these two leaders redounded 
to the benefit of Puerto Rico. 

In separate chapters the author deals 
with the nature of the revolution, the gov- 
ernorship, administrative leaders, the civil 
service, the spending process, planning, 
public enterprises, and a general evaluation. 
In the latter category, these lessons are 
discerned: that administrative reform can 
be speedy with a union of administrative 
foresight and political support and that “a 
spirit of innovation” is highly important in 
the bureaucracy of a developing country. 

Wiitram P. TUCKER 

Visiting Professor of Political 

Science 
- University of Colorado 
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CeLso Furtano. Diagnosis of the Brazilian 
Crisis. Pp. xxiv, 168. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1965. $5.00. 


- Dr. Furtado, a voluntary exile from his 
native Brazil since the advent of the 
Branco regime, is now an associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris. He held 
high office in earlier Brazilian governments, 
as Director of the National Development 
Bank, head of the Agency for the Develop- 
ment Bank, head of the Agency for the 
Development of the Northeast, and Min- 
ister of Planning. 

Part I of the “Diagnosis” consists of six 
short chapters under the general rubric of 
“The Dialectic of Development,” with chap- 
ter headings such as “Class Struggles in 
the Development of Political Institutions.” 
All told there are many indications here of 
a leftist approach. Part I, compared with 
Part IT, is less interesting, as it relentlessly 
harrows the theoretical concepts of the 
well-plowed Marxist terrain, sometimes fall- 
ing into some of the deep Leninist ruts. In 
Part II he is on safer ground and con- 
tributes more that is new to the North 
American audience, for whom a special 
“Introduction” was prepared. In that “In- 
troduction” the author concedes that he 
wrote hastily in the weeks just before the 
change in government in 1964 seeking 
“what role should be assigned to the Left.” 
Careful reading, however, does not yield a 
clue, either to the specific or to the con- 
crete, with respect to that role. As others 
before him, the author excels in critical 
analysis and historical evaluation, but falls 
short in the prognosis. But, after all, the 
title does not imply more or less than 
“Diagnosis.” 

The volume is unusual in its organiza- 
tion. After the theoretical exposition in 
Part I, it turns in Part II to the ABC’s of 
Brazilian history and economy. Furtado 
summarizes Brazil’s economic past as under 
the domination, from 1530 to 1650, of 
sugar cane. (During the Spanish-Nether- 
lands wars, the Dutch occupied the North- 
east sugar lands for a quarter of a century.) 
This was followed by the dominance of 
gold mining from 1700 to 1780, which at- 
tracted more European settlers and diluted 
the African population that had worked 
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the cane fields. From 1840 to 1930 coffee 
was by far the primary product. Furtado 
has little to say of the short-lived rubber 
boom or of the potentials of the Amazon 
basin. Following the coffee era came the 
break-up of the semifeudal agrarian struc- 
ture. A new urban industrial sector 
emerged, with consequent new bases for 
political power: urban workers and rural 
peasants. s 

After progressing from the cosmic 
thoughts of Part I to the national problems 
of Brazil in Part IJ, the last chapter is 
regional in scope. In his “Evolutionary 
Process in the Northeast,” Dr. Furtado 
describes the rapid rise of the Peasant 
Leagues. Ironically, the improved lot and 
increased political leverage of that area 
was enhanced by reason of the Castro 
revolution in Cuba. But this was not for 
ideological reasons. It was because Brazil’s 
Northeast was enabled thereafter to export 
all surplus sugar profitably, either to the 
United States or to other markets which 
declining Cuban production had lost. An 
imaginative political technique was in- 
vented in the Northeast. In order to ob- 
tain larger shares of the national tax 
revenues which are, by constitutional man- 
date, shared with the municipalities, mul- 
tiplicity of small settlements were incor- 
porated as municipalities and, as such, 
forthwith put forward their claims for fed- 
eral funds. 

Departing sharply from traditional Bra- 
zilian light-heartedness and national op- 
timism is Dr. Furtado’s conclusion—again 
with no specifics: “an era of unforeseeable 
happenings will be initiated, in which the 
speed of events will reduce to almost nil 
the effectiveness of any rational leadership.” 

WILLARD BARBER 

Lecturer in International Affairs 

University of Maryland 


Marvin D. BERNSTEIN. The Mexican Min- 
ing Industry, 1890-1950: A Study of the 
Interaction of Politics, Economics, and 
Technology. Pp. xvi, 412. Albany: 
State University of New York, 1964. 
$10.00. 


The concept of this study of the Mexican 
mingral economy is comprehensive. It em- 
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braces (1) the economic and historical 
setting of the mining industry, (2) the 
evolving technology and economic organiza- 
tion of mineral production, (3) the effects 
of the mining industry on Mexican econ- 
omy, and (4) governmental policy toward 
the industry. The 284 pages of text is 
the distillate of a prodigious amount of 
scholarly investigation and analysis as in- 
dicated by the voluminous notes which are 
assembled (pp. 294-373) at the rear of 
the volume. (Incidentally, the present 
reviewer wishes to protest this editorial 
practice which imposes an unwelcome’ bur- 
den on the reader.) The Bibliography (pp. 
377-394), certainly one of the most com- 
plete and best organized on the subject, 
also suggests great scholarly industry. 

For centuries Mexico has been one of 
the world’s great mineral-producing coun- 
tries. Until relatively recent years the 
economy of the country rested on its fab- 
ulous production of gold and silver, par- 
ticularly the latter. It was not until after 
the advent of the twentieth century that 
the value of the copper, lead, and zinc pro- 
duced exceeded that of the diminishing 
supply of the precious metals. Despite 
the addition of the nonferrous metals, the 
combined mineral production of Mexico 
lagged in an expanding economy. Since 
1945 mine products have changed their 
position in Mexico’s foreign trade pattern. 
The value of agricultural exports has greatly 
outstripped mineral exports. In sum, says 
the author, “while other industrial seg- 
ments of Mexico’s economy boomed, the 
relative output of metals declined” (p. 
238). 

In explanation of the declining mineral 
production Dr. Bernstein cites many fac- 
tors including natural mine depletion and 
the narrowing base of exploitation. But 
most important of all has been the low 
priority that mining has held in the gov- 
ernment’s development policies. Says the 
author, “Attempts by Mexico to aid or 
resuscitate mining have been fitful, unco- 
ordinate, and underfinanced” (p. 272). 
The industry, largely foreign-owned, has 
been the victim of shortsighted nationalistic 
policies. 

On one hand, the all-out policy of en- 
couraging native participation in the min- . 
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eral industry has had no significant results, 
while, on the other hand, “the hostility of 
the Mexican government to further foreign 
investment keeps out the technical knowl- 
edge and large sums of capital which are 
necessary to develop ore bodies” (p. 283). 
Dr. Bernstein has succeeded in present- 
ing with scholarly objectivity the economic 
consequences of misguided nationalism— 
the plight of the foreign-dominated mining 
industry of Mexico. He believes that the 
future of the industry depends heavily on 
a more helpful attitude on the part of the 
government, such as reduced taxes, prudent 
conservation, incentives for explorations, 
and rewards and protection for investors— 
nationals and foreigners. 
J. Liroyp MECHAM 
Professor Emeritus of Government 
University of Texas 


Rosert L, BENNETT. The Financial Sector 
and Economic Development: The Mexi- 
can Case. Pp. xiii, 210. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. $6.95. 


According to its author, the present work 
constitutes an application to Mexico of the 
theory of finance advanced by John Gurley 
and Edward Shaw (Money in a Theory of 
Finance, Washington, D.C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1960). The Gurley-Shaw work 
presented pioneering theories based on the 
flow-of-funds accounts now published by 
the Federal Reserve. Unfortunately, Ben- 
nett is not the beneficiary of so complete 
a set of data for the Mexican economy. 

Bennett classifies and describes the ex- 
perience of the Mexican financial sector 
from 1945 to 1960. This includes the 
Bank of Mexico, deposit and savings banks, 
financieras, and other institutions, both 
monetary and nonmonetary. These descrip- 
tions will be useful to businessmen and 
others that might have dealings with them. 

By analyzing the balance sheets of these 
institutions, Bennett concludes that the 
savings-investment channels in Mexico have 
been significantly altered by government 
policy. The role of banks, for example, 
has decreased compared to newer institu- 
tions such as fimancieras. By their ability 
to specialize but at the same time draw 

‘funds from each other, these institutions 
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have interjected a different type of flexibil- 
ity in Mexican finance from that found in 
uncontrolled markets. The government 
has final say over the use of most invest- 
ible funds, including their division both be- 
tween government and the private sector 
and among types of enterprise. While 
these conclusions will not surprise the 
cognoscenti, nevertheless it is useful’ to 
have them supported by the financial data 
the author has accumulated. 

Had Bennett applied this much of his 
research to further investigation of the uses 
of Mexican finance, he might have been 
well on his way to a significant contribution 
to the role of finance in economic develop- 
ment. Instead, he chose to publish at this 
point, interjecting some theoretical proposi- 
tions which, in this reviewer’s opinion, do 
not stand up. 

Most flagrant is Bennett’s supposition 
that government control over financial in- 
stitutions means that marginal adjustments 
in prices and interest rates do not affect 
Mexican investments. In the short run 
this might be so, for it is well known that 
many of the investments of, say, Nacional 
Financiera, have incurred losses—such as 
automobiles and buses, railroad cars, and 
a scrap-iron steel plant at Ciudad Sahagún 
—while others—like Altos Hornos—are 
profitable. But whether any government 
can flaunt marginal laws over a long pe- 
riod may be seriously questioned. Bennett 
attributes much too much power to financial 
intermediaries in the allocation of resources. 

There are other points that this reviewer 
considers naive, such as Bennett’s faith 
that the Bank of Mexico controls the in- 
terest rate. While it may do so in the 
short run, could it really set rates which, 
over the years, ignore the supply and 
demand of capital? Likewise, Bennett 
supposes that the control of finances en- 
ables the government to invest indefinitely 
in projects with high marginal social re- 
turn, regardless of their “private” return. 
He does recognize that control of inflation 
is a restraint but somehow does not con- 
nect inflationary risks with the flaunting 
of marginal principles. 

Another theoretical fault is his assump- 
tion that “innovational” financing is never 
done with depreciation reserves and rein- 
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vested earnings, but also with funds newly 
raised on the financial markets. This may 
be so in Mexico—it certainly is not in the 
United States—but the assumption should 
not be made unquestioningly. 

In sum, Bennett’s work has great po- 
tential. Had he not ended it too.soon, and 
without rigorous examination of his theses, 
he might have gone on to provide sig- 
nificant insight into the role of financial 
intermediaries in economic development. 
Who knows? Perhaps he will. 

Joun P. PowELson 

Professor of Economic Development 

University of Pittsburgh 


James L. Payne. Labor and Politics in 
Peru: The System of Political Bargain- 
ing. Pp. xii, 292. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1965. $6.75. 


There are still few descriptive and ana- 
lytical studies of the total polities of in- 
dividual Latin-American countries. Even 
fewer are the monographic treatments of 
such components of the political system 
as parties, pressure groups, or regulatory 
agencies. The desire to make up for lost 
time may be driving many scholars to com- 
parative studies, so that more multicountry 
analyses seem to be appearing than detailed 
and often less theoretical single-system 
studies. The book under review is, then, a 
double rarity: devoted to one country, it 
also examines the politics of labor organiza- 
tion with an attention to intimate day-to- 
day functioning and to the minutiae per- 
mitted by such a focus. The book has no 
counterpart in the current literature. 

Mr. Payne argues for “descriptive as op- 
posed to normative models, for models that 
explain what does happen, not what ought 
to happen.” His central hypothesis is that 
Peruvian labor has opted for “political bar- 
gaining” in labor disputes instead of collec- 
tive bargaining or pressure for the legal en- 
actment of favorable legislation simply be- 
cause “it is successful.” That is, unions in 
the first instance attempt to coerce the na- 
tional executive and not employers because 
a strike or its threat invite military inter- 
vention or other civil disturbance, thus 
menacing the survival of government itself. 
Consequently, “political bargaining” is the 
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most potent weapon available to Peruvian 
labor. In the validation of this hypothesis, 
Mr. Payne first treats the labor union move- 
ment in its historical, political, and eco- 
nomic contexts. He then relates labor to 
the party structure, dividing both by ideol- 
ogy and practice into “extremists” and 
“moderates.” Continuing his specificity of 
outlook, four descriptive chapters examine 
union organization, finances, leadership, 
elections, and so on. He concludes with 
several case-studies and broadens out once 
again to speculate on the “Future of In- 
dustrial Strife in Peru,” ending with a 
chapter entitled “Democracy by Violence,” 
in which he argues that “the Peruvian pat- 
tern of political bargaining is an intelligible 
system, a kind of ‘democracy by violence.’ ” 

Obviously, this book has in it the po- 
tential for being a tour de force. It is not. 
Mr. Payne, unfortunately, still lacks pro- 
fessional polish—that is, he leaves many 
of his concepts unelaborated, omits certain 
highly relevant considerations, does not pro- 
vide footnotes where they seem most indi- 
cated, and does not sufficiently control his 
own preferences. For example, the basic 
notion behind the political bargaining con- 
cept is that a certain power ratio exists 
among Peru’s organized groups and that the 
power of labor can be applied in such 
manner as to force the other sectors to act 
in given ways. This reviewer remains un- 
satished that Peruvian labor in truth oc- 
cupies this position; validation of the point 
depends on a concrete examination of the 
power of other groups. Again, inflation 
and wage rates are looked into with ab- 
solutely no discussion of the inflation-con- 
trol policies of the International Monetary 
Fund or the recommendations of the Klein- 
Saks advisory group, a private team in- 
volved in the Odria administration’s tem- 
porarily successful antiinflation measures. 
Or, writing of the Alianza Popular Revolu- 
cionaria Americana (APRA), a now demo- 
cratically oriented nationalist group whom 
the author favors, he writes, “they have 
realized that the best way to keep the army 
out of politics is not to attack it.” The 
statement betrays political innocence; it 
also cries for a footnote. 

This reviewer finds it painful to make 
negative comments about Mr. Payne’s * 
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work. Let it stand as the first in what 
will hopefully be a long line. And let us 
praise the author for his good sense in 
choice of subject, the great labor he has 
expended in its realization, and the service 
he has done the field in the presentation of 
materials otherwise absolutely unavailable. 
K. H. SILVERT 
Professor of Government 
Dartmouth College 
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WILLARD W. COCHRANE. The City Man’s 
Guide to the. Farm Problem. Pp. xii, 
242, Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1965. $4.95. 


The City Man’s Guide to the Farm 
Problem is by far the best book on a 
major government policy area which this 
reviewer has read in recent years. It is 
no policy polemic, but a critical appraisal 


of economic and political reality, contain-' 


ing incisive analyses and much useful in- 
formation. It is an extremely well-written, 
comprehensive treatment of the subject 
and deserves careful reading by many 
“city men,” 

That an agricultural economist, working 
in an agricultural college and frequently 
involved in policy-development at top 
levels of government, could write so frank 
and detached a book is a testimonial both 
to the author’s integrity and to the intel- 
lectual maturity of the farm sector that is 
the fruit of over one hundred years of 
scholarly attention to the problems of agri- 
culture. 
economic life can one find examples of 
such unfettered analysis. 

That we have a complex and acute farm 
problem is made abundantly clear. Under- 
standably, the author’s prescriptions are 


less clear, since he argues well against- 


panaceas and simple solutions, exploring 
carefully the consequences of many pro- 
posed alternatives. He stresses that farm 
policy is no longer in the hands of what 
Senator Arthur Capper after. World War I 
‘somewhat brazenly labelled the “farm 


In few other sectors of national- 
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bloc.” The voice of agriculture is no 
longer unified. With population shifts, re- 
apportionment, and urbanization the politi- 
cal power of rural America is, in 1965, not 
sufficient to enact new major farm policy. 
Hence, the problem is now on the door- 
step of the “city men.” To inform them is 
the purpose of this book. 

The weakest part of the book is its treat- 
ment of “rural poverty,” evidence perhaps 
that problems of rural poverty—and urban 
as well—have received scant intellectual 
attention. We know much more about 
soils and banking than about poverty. 

As do most agricultural economists, the 
author pays only slight attention to the 
differences between the prices farmers re- 
ceive and the prices consumers pay. Yet 
from the consumers’ point of view, increases 
in processing, distribution, packaging, ad- 
vertising, and marketing costs may be of 
more significance than what happens to the 
prices farmers receive. For one thing, 
these costs account for a greater share of 
the consumer dollar than do production 
costs. The agenda for policy-research 
oriented to the “city man” must also, there- 
fore, include examination of resource al- 
locations at intermediate points between 
the farm and the city consumer’s table. 
Admittedly, this is a delicate area, touch- 
ing the economic power structure at sensi- 
tive points. But unless research is also 
directed to this area, the “city man” is not 
likely to become very interested in the 
farm-price problem. Perhaps in a sub- 
sequent book the author can deal more 
fully with this segment of the food and 
agriculture situation. 

Norman WENGERT 

Professor of Political Science 

Wayne State University 


James A. MAxwELL. Financing State and 
Local Governmenis. Pp. xvii, 276. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1965. $5.00. 


Professor Maxwell’s volume is the tenth 
book in a notable program of government 
finance studies undertaken by The Brook- 
ings Institution. The series will eventually 
provide an examination of major public is- 
sues in taxation, budgeting, countercyclécal 
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fiscal policy, public expenditures and debt, 
and state and local finance on a national 
scale. If Dr. Maxwell’s contribution seems 
in the main to tell us what we already 
know or have sensed intuitively, it none 
the less puts what we know in perspective 
and transmutes our subjective impressions 
into statistical fact—which is currently 
equivalent to ultimate truth. 

- The introduction and first three chapters 
of the book are concerned with the ag- 
gregate patterns of government financing— 
federal, state, and local—including inter- 
governmental payments. They show that 
despite fairly drastic rearrangements—re- 
form is too strong a word—of revenue 
sources at the federal and state level, per- 
centage relationships in expenditures for 
civil functions have demonstrated remark- 
able stability since the radical upward re- 
vision of the federal share during the New 
Deal. There has, in fact, been a small but 
significant gain in the percentage of civil 
function expenditures financed by state and 
local governments since 1939, even when 
intergovernmental payments are charged to 
the originating level of government. This 
is attributable in no small part to the re- 
markable resiliency of the taxpaying ca- 
pacity of real property since World War 
II. The situation will, of course, be af- 
fected somewhat by new federal grants for 
the antipoverty program and other under- 
takings of the Great Society and might be 
reversed completely if federal payments to 
the states such as are contemplated in the 
Heller proposals should be adopted. At 
the moment, however, state and local 
revenue-raising operations show no signs of 
fading away. 

The second part of the book—chapters 
iv through vii—deals with the more im- 
portant state and local revenue sources, 
including individual and corporate income 
taxes, sales and use taxes, death duties and 
gift taxes, property taxation, nonproperty 
taxes, and nontax revenues. State income 
taxes are revealed to be a very uncategori- 
cal category: Oregon collections are 44.3 
per cent of total tax revenue, while Louisi- 
ana collections are 3.6; state income taxes 
in Delaware yield $76.98 per capita and in 
Migsissippi $3.39. Corporate income taxa- 
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tion is little different: in only one state did 
it yield as much as 15 per cent of total 
tax collections, and in 26 it yielded less 
than 9; and in only one state did it amount 
to as much as $20.00 per capita, and in 25 
it was less than $10.00. Of the 37 states 
with general sales taxes, less than $45 per 
capita was produced in 27 and as much as 
$90 in only 2. The collapse of the state 
offset against federal death duties is well 
known to students of public finance; in 
1939 the state offset against federal death- 
duty obligations was 76 per cent; it is cur- 
rently about 10 per cent. Although prop- 
erty taxes supply only 45 per cent of state 
and loca] tax revenues currently, as against 
about 82 per cent before World War I, the 
significant fact is that they have maintained 
their productivity at around 46 per cent 
in the period of enormously increased state 
and local expenditure since World War II. 

Chapters viii and ix deal with the ir- 
refragables—debt, earmarked revenues, and 
capital budgets. Local debt is currently 
four times as great as it was in 1938, state 
debt seven times as large, and both to- 
gether four and one-half times as large. In 
absolute figures, combined debt is about 
$2.2 billions. Qualitatively, the important 
fact is the shift from full faith and credit 
to nonguaranteed indebtedness; in 1949 
only 12.4 per cent of state and local debt 
was nonguaranteed, whereas currently the 
percentage is 33.8. Of current state debt 
53.1 is nonguaranteed. Of the 50 states, 3 
earmark over 80 per cent of their revenues 
and 24 more than half: only 4 states ear- 
mark no revenues. The discussion of capi- 
tal budgeting reiterates the familiar argu- 
ments about “pay as you go”—more ac- 
curately “pay before you go”—and “pay 
as you use.” 

Chapter xi, “Whither State and Local 
Finance?,” considers the future of func- 
tional reallocation, expenditure trends, rev- 
enue trends, and intergovernmental pay- 
ments. In the main it concludes that there 
will be changes with no improvements or 
perhaps that the improvements will produce 
little change. This is a reasonable conclu- 
sion from the essentially quantitative analy- 
sis which the book affords. As such, it is 
an admirable compilation. But the book - 
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on the qualitative aspects of state and local 
finance in the United States remains to 
be written. 
ROWLAND EGGER 
Professor of Politics and Public Affairs 
Princeton University 


Davo J. Orr and Arrar F. Orr. Federal 
Budget Policy. Pp. xiv, 150. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1965. 
$5.00. 


Federal Budget Policy, the most recent 
addition to the Brookings series of Studies 
of Government Finance, is intended as a 
general education volume for public im- 
provement. The brevity of the volume, 
like its title, belies the scope of its con- 
tents, In.a clear and concise manner, the 
authors explain topics ranging from the 
details of the budget-making processes to 
the meaning and significance of the na- 
tional debt. 

The noneconomist layman will perhaps 
benefit most from a study of the materials 
included in chapters iv through viii. 
Chapter iv contains an excellent historical 
summary of federal receipts and expendi- 
tures while the statistical details support- 
ing the chapter are relegated to Appendix 
A. Chapter v includes an equally excellent 
synopsis of contemporary economic “the- 
ory,” as practiced by the United States 
federal government. In chapters vi 
through viii the authors treat respectively 


the relationship .of the federal budget to: 
` tion of economic policy, and the exposition 


fiscal policy, the meaning of the national 
debt, and possible methods of evaluating 
federal spending. ; 

Even the knowledgeable economist is 
likely to benefit from a study of the ma- 
terials included by the authors in the sec- 
ond and third chapters, as well as from 
the data in Appendices B, C, and D. On 
these pages authors Ott and Ott reveal, in 
an almost personal manner, the details of 
the federal budgeting process from prepara- 
tion of the earliest estimates through the 
completion of historical audits. The au- 
thors also delineate clearly the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the administrative, 
cash, and national income budgets. 

In short, this book is unassuming though 
* competent. It includes material of real 
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interest to both the layman and the pro- 
fessional economist who are interested in 
any phase of federal government opera- 
tions, Its greatest strength lies in the 
authors’ ability to be both concise and clear 
while explaining a most complicated eco- 
nomic institution—the federal budget. 
Ray M. SomMMERFELD 
Assistant Professor of Accounting 
University of Texas 


James L. KNIPE. The Federal Reserve and 
the American Dollar: Problems and Poli- 
cies, 1946-1964. Pp. ix, 321. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
. Press, 1965. $8.00. 


The author’s main task in this book is 
an assessment of the erosion of the Ameri- 
can dollar in the period 1946 to 1964 and 
of the performance of the Federal Reserve 
in trying to prevent or contain this erosion. 
During three years of this period, Dr. 
Knipe was serving as a Consultant to the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
and is, thus, in an especially favored posi- 
tion to know the workings of the System. 

This book is very difficult to describe. 
It does not fit neatly into any pattern. On 
the one hand, it is not essentially a scholarly 
work—the author’s own pet theories and 
preoccupations are a bit too obvious for 
that. On the other hand, there is much 
evidence of a really fresh analytical ap- 
proach to the problem of the position of 
the Central Bank in the making and execu- 


at times is exceptionally clear and stimu- 
lating. The author’s pervasive sarcasm 
will undoubtedly annoy almost every class 
of reader at some point or other, but the 
book is never dull reading. 

One of the central themes of the book 
is the actual and desirable degree of inde- 
pendence of thee Central Bank—an issue 
which is even more timely today than when 
the book went to press. On balance the 
author is inclined to defend the “Fed” ’s 
independence; at the same time, however, 
he argues that on several occasions during 
the last twenty years the System changed 
its policy in response to national pressures. 

The main portion of the work is de- 
voted to a detailed analysis of the five post- 
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war business cycles, with special reference 
to the role of monetary policy. Although 
the record of monetary policy is by no 
means spotless, the author implies that on 
balance the main responsibility for the 
continuing depreciatidh of the dollar falls 
_on “economic and political power blocs” 
pushing up wages and prices. The author 
constantly chides the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Open Market Committee for 
vagueness, both in their directives and in 
their published explanations of actions 
taken. He pleads for more rational and 
explicit statements enabling the public to 
know what is going on in the field of 
monetary policy—and why it is necessary. 

The book is somewhat marred by the 
use of clichés which tend to reveal the 
author’s own prejudices, The book is 
strewn with references to an “honest” 
dollar. People who live on fixed income 
are “good people” who have faith in the 
“integrity” of the dollar. People who ad- 
vocate tax reduction in order to stimulate 
growth are Keynesian “theoreticians” while 
Mr. Baruch is a “wise old man” when he 
recommends against tax reduction. The 
reader who „can surmount these idiosyn- 
crasies will find, however, a great deal of 
useful insight into the workings of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the place of 
monetary policy in achieving a stable and 
growing economy. 

Earr C. HALD 

Resident Representative 

United Nations Development 

` Programme 

Cyprus 


RosgerT H. Haveman. Water Resource In- 
vestment and the Public Interest. Pp. 
ziii, 199. Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1965. $6.00. 


This study analyzes the economic ef- 
ficiency and the effect upon regional income 
of federal investment in certain water-re- 
source projects in the South during the 
postwar period. More specifically, Pro- 
fessor Haveman has examined 163 United 
States Army Corps of Engineers water- 
resource projects in the ten Southern states 
in the period 1946 through 1962 in order 
to*ascertain (1) whether and to what ex- 
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tent these federal expenditures were eco- 
nomically justifed and (2) the income- 
redistribution effect of these expenditures 
toward this lowest-income region in the 
nation. The water-resource projects of 
concern here include improvements in har- 
bors, rivers, and other waterways and are 
primarily intended to produce navigation 
and flood-control benefits. 

Through the use of five empirical benefit- 
cost ratio tests, “the comparative economic 
efficiency—or lack of efficiency—of federal 
investment in each water-resource project 
was ascertained. The author then com- 
pared the net redistribution of national in- 
come toward the region under study with 
the benefits of this kind that would have 
arisen in this region if the sole objective of 
Congress had been to achieve maximum 
economic efficiency. 

The investment in a particular project 
was judged to be economically efficient if, 
under three of the five tests, it appeared to 
provide a reasonable relationship of ex- 
pected benefits to expected costs. Of the 
163 projects studied, adequate data were 
obtainable for 147, involving $2.64 billion 
in federal commitments. How economically 
efficient was this planned expenditure? The 
alternative measures of benefit-cost ratios 
showed a strong central tendency support- 
ing the conclusion that a significant pro- 
portion of the federal-fund commitments 
were uneconomic. Depending upon the test 
employed, projects accounting for 42 to 58 
per cent of total planned investment were 
shown to be uneconomic, because the value 
of expected benefits was insufficient relative 
to expected costs. The author concluded 
that uneconomic projects comprised 63 of 
the 147 and involved $1.17 billion, or about 
44 per cent of the total funds committed. 
This, then, is the measure of misallocation 
of national resources and of economic 
waste. 

Actual expenditure in this period—as op- 
posed to commitments—totaled about $1.5 
billion. Of this amount about $640 million 
was allocated to inefficient projects, which 
in turn produced only $340 million in bene- 
fits. The economically efficient project in- 
vestment of $860 million was found to pro- 
duce net returns of $980 million. The 
economic deficit in the one more than offset 
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the economic surplus in the other. The 
well-founded conclusion was that the con- 
struction of uneconomic projects is an 
inefficient means of securing regional aid. 
The book is well written and clearly or- 
ganized. Its readership need not be con- 
fined to economists alone. There are tech- 
nical appendices, a bibliography, and an 
index. 
PAUL J. GARFIELD 
Economist ` 
Foster Associates 
Washington, D.C. 


Transportation Economics: A Conference 
of the Universities-National Bureau Com- 
mittee for Economic Research. Pp. 
xviii, 464. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research (Distributed by 
Columbia University Press), 1965, 
$10.00. 


In the introduction to the conference 
papers on Transportation Economics pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, John R. Meyer of Harvard Uni- 
versity states: “The first and most obvious 
observation is that some revival of profes- 

‘sional interest has occurred in transporta- 
tion economics.” To this may be added 
that professional interest is needed by the 
transportation industries and is overdue. 

Transportation Economics consists of 
sixteen papers with comments presented at 
Northwestern University in 1963. The 
study papers are loosely grouped into four 
topics: The Uses and Measurements of 
Costs for Transport Policy, Investment In- 
novation and Technological Change in 
Transport Industries, Urban Transporta- 
tion, and Issues of Public Policy. Exclud- 
ing the papers on urban transportation 


consensus can be found on one issue, less 


regulation of transportation is desirable. 
The discussants fortify this conclusion. 
James R. Nelson of Amherst is pessimistic 
as to the future of the railroad industry 
and recommends less regulation to weight 
the scales against age and regulatory in- 
flexibility. Merrill Roberts of Pittsburgh 
desires more efficient allocation of resources 
using market-oriented pricing. John R. 
Meyer and M. J. Peck are concerned with 
* investment decisions and return on invest- 
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ment and call for less regulation and more 
managerial freedom to approximate the 
economist’s efficiency norms. Robert A. 
Nelson and William Greiner of the Univer- 
sity of Washington see regulation as a so- 
cialization of transpértation costs and a re- 
distribution of wealth among sectors of the 
economy. Increasing competition has made 
regulation with these objectives virtually 
impossible. James C. Nelson attacks entry 
control as being applied most vigorously 
when it is needed least. 

Economist’s interests have shifted from 
regulation to technology and growth. The 
macroeconomic approach is indicated by 
James R. Nelson. Freight transportation 
has not kept up with the economy and has 
increased less than the Gross National 
Product (GNP). The relevancy of this 
statistical measure alone is questionable 
with regard to a service industry, but its 
consideration is indicative of economists’ 
interests. Using this jargon or any other, 
the economists involved believe that eco- 
nomic freedom rather than more regulation 
would improve the contribution of the 
transportation industries to the GNP. 

PauL H. BANNER 

Director 

Market Research 

Southern Railway System 

Washington, D.C. 


GLENDON SCHUBERT. The Judicial Mind: 
The Attitudes and Ideologies of Supreme 
Court Justices, 1946-1963. Pp. xix, 295. 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1965. $10.00. 


“In this book,” Professor Schubert an- 
nounces, “we shall keep one foot planted 
on empirical reality, and the other will rest 
on theoretical ideality; and we shall al- 
ternately shift the weight of analysis and 
discussion back and forth, from one to 
another.” This intellectual posture is 
heroic, but the danger of a bad fall is 
omnipresent. 

Indeed, intrepidity is the keynote of this 
work by the dean of the new school of juri- 
metricians. Glendon Schubert has been, 
over the past decade, the most articulate 
and prolific of that small—but multiplying 
—number of political scientists seeking mew 
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and more rigorous ways of studying judicial 
behavior in general and the American Su- 
preme Court in particular. This search 
for new approaches to a complex political 
reality is in the best social scientific tradi- 
tion, and The Judicial Mind is the most 
ambitious effort thus far to apply quantita- 
tive measurement to the work of judges. 
The book represents a prodigious marshall- 
ing of data, and every chapter reflects the 
energy which went into its composition in 
a way which leaves the reader breathless. 

Yet, despite the admirable spirit in which 
the work was undertaken and the vigor with 
which it was prosecuted, two related ques- 
tions must be raised about the product. 

Schubert sets out, through the use of 
factor and scalogram analysis, to explain 
“how and why the justices arrive at the 
particular decisions that we can observe 
them to have made.” ‘To this purpose a 
model of judicial decision-making is ad- 
vanced whereby a judge—in this case a 
justice of the Supreme Court—reacts to 
stimuli—the facts of particular cases—in 
terms of a relatively stable pre-existing 
structure of attitudes. All instances in 
which the Court divided on the merits of a 
case—as opposed to jurisdictional grounds 
——during the seventeen terms between Oc- 
tober, 1946 and June, 1963 are analyzed. 
The votes cast by the eighteen justices 
who sat at various times during this period 
are manipulated mathematically in an ef- 
fort to infer their attitude structures from 
their reactions—votes—to varying fact sit- 
uations—stimuli. But what are the “facts” 
of the case, and where does Schubert dis- 
cover them? He discovers them in the 
opinions of the justices. “Courts,” Jerome 
Frank remarked, “make facts,” and this 
highlights a methodological dilemma Schu- 
bert fails to resolve. How can one rigor- 
ously infer attitudes from responses to 
“stimuli” that are, in part at least, a func- 
tion of attitudes. The justices “see” the 
facts they are disposed to see in a given 
record, 

The second question can be posed more 
briefly: what does Schubert add to our 
knowledge of the working of the Supreme 
Court over the last twenty years? Cer- 
tainly the conclusions of the book are 
sound, but they have a familiar ring. For 
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example, the distinction between economic 
and political—Schubert calls it “dogmatic” 
—conversatism is a garden tool of public 
lawyers. The observations that the Court 
dipped its liberal colors in the late 1950’s, 
and that Justice Douglas’ voting in income 
tax cases is out of character, are staples of 
the seminar room and the luncheon table. 
Chief Justice Warren’s counterclockwise 
trajectory after joining the Court has been 
the subject of much comment. 

It can be argued—as Harold Laswell im- 
plies in a “foreword” which almost seems 
intended to immunize the book against the 
criticism of inconsequence—that while we 
may have known -these things, Schubert’s 
work allows us to know them with scientific 
precision and our intellectual control is 
thus extended. There is considerable force 
in this argument—more, perhaps, than 
many critics of the jurimetricians have 
been willing to admit. However, if the 
value of this work is precision produced by 
an impeccable methodology, what is the 
implication of the methodological circular- 
ity identified above? 

Despite these difficulties, however, this is 
an impressive book. It should go on the 
shelves of all professional students of the 
judicial process, and no further discussions 
of the internal divisions of the Supreme 
Court in the 1940’s and 1950’s can proceed 
without taking it into account. 

Ricwarp E. MORGAN 

Department of Public Law 

and Government 
Columbia University 


Epcar Litr. The Political Cultures of 
Massachusetts. Pp. xiv, 224. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. $5.95. 


No state’s politics has been as well 
chronicled as Massachusetts’. Edgar Litt’s 
volume brings up to date the analysis of 
twentieth-century politics begun by Abrams 
in Conservatism in a Progressive Era and 
continued by Huthmacher’s Massachusetts 
People and Politics. 

The principal value of Litt’s work is that 
he is concerned with more than election 
victories or defeats and more than the 
analysis of legislative roll calls. He is con- 
cerned with the manner in which Bay 
Staters view politics, the ways in which they - 
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participate through their ethnic groups, and 
the consequences of the competition be- 
tween Beacon Hill aristocrats, rural yeo- 
man, Irish and Italian urban workers, and 
the new breed of middle-class managers. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
seeks to dispel Murray Levin’s contention 
that Massachusetts citizens are distinc- 
tively alienated by the corruption which 
frequently surfaces in the Bay State. Un- 
fortunately, although Litt’s analysis is richly 
suggestive, it is based on a graduate stu- 
dent’s interviews with only twenty-six men 
working in a supermarket. It would have 
been better if Litt could have extended 
his careful examination of these twenty-six 
men to a more substantial, random sample 
of Boston or Massachusetts citizens. 

Litt’s reliance on the supermarket survey 
is probably the result of a low research 
budget. He also had to rely for much of 
his data on the Boston College-Simmons 
College Political Survey about which he 
gives us no further information. An ap- 
pendix might have provided readers with 
the data necessary to assure them of the 
technical accuracy of the survey. 

Litt states his major thesis in the follow- 
ing way: “The meaning of legislative, guber- 
natorial, and party politics in Massachusetts 
today is found in the conflict between the 
old and the new cultures. The old culture 
was rooted in rural and industrial patterns. 
The new culture is a product of the na- 
tional political economy and its emphasis 
on technological, social, and political man- 
agement” (p. 1). 

Litt excels in describing the old culture 
and the clash between old ethnic groups 
and new managerial politicians. But he 
fails to demonstrate the existence of the 
link between Bay State politics and what 
he calls—but never defines—“the national 
political economy.” This reader is inclined 
to think that he is right: national politics 
and policies have an increasing impact on 
every phase of state politics although the 
impact is unlikely to be the same for all 
phases of state politics nor for all states. 
I wish the author had been able to bring 
more evidence to bear on this thesis. 

HERBERT JACOB 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 
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Jerome B. Wiesner. Where Science and 
Politics Meet. Pp. viii, 302. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. $6.95. 


In Washington these days scientists are 
puzzled by the politicians, and the poli- 
ticians at times are baffled by the scientists. 
Hence, there is real value in Jerome Wies- 
ner’s Where Science and Politics Meet. 

In the Washington of today we experi- 
ment with treaties to ban nuclear tests and 
offer to share with the world the secrets of 
a peaceful space exploration, knowing that 
man’s power to destroy grows faster than 
humanity’s means of controlling new de- 
vices. Therein lies the reason why the 
politicians, trained to serve a constituency, 
must look to the scientists who are knowl- 
edgeable in the field of technology. That 
applies not only to Jaw-makers but to the 
Executive. The President must have not 
only his Science Advisory Committee but 
also his own special assistant for science 
and technology. 

Jerry Wiesner, no armchair expert, 
knows that problem at first hand. What he 
has to say will be carefully read by those 
who are trying to give as well as to get in- 
formation of significance about the scien- 
tific revolution we are now experiencing. 

Dr. Wiesner emerged from his tour of 
duty in Washington without losing his ap- 
preciation for both scientists and politi- 
cians. He knows that Nobel Prize winners 
sometimes achieve their results by the aid 
of a high-speed computer “to process the 
data that were produced in the experi- 
ments.” He acknowledges that there is 
not enough time to carry out these very 
detailed computations manually nor are 
there enough human computers to handle 
the task. 

The chapters are mainly lectures to be 
delivered to special audiences; hence, the 
book hardly passes the test of unity. It is 
not a book for the casual observer of the 
Washington scene. It is for chemists and 
physicists and the heads of scientific en- 
deavors who need to know better how to 
drive an idea from crude beginnings to a 
finished capsule and how best to use a 
scientific formula to make certain that a 
ship will fly or a bomb explode. 

This reviewer enjoyed most of all the 
evidence that Dr. Wiesner’s mind “still 
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covers ah ever expanding area. “Recent 
developments in science,” he says, “have 
provided the tools for dramatic advances if 
these tools will only be used.” He mentions 
the atmospheric sciences, satellites, the 
rockets that can sample atmospheric condi- 
tions at all altitudes, and oceanography, 
which is just now receiving its proper. 
recognition. 

Dr. Wiesner has strongly held ideas with 
which not all will agree, but his book is a 
stimulating interpretation of the new con- 
frontation between men of science and the 
political leaders. 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

United States Senator 

from New Mexico 


ANDY Locan. The Man Who Robbed the 
Robber Barons. Pp. 260. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1965. $4.75. 

Colonel William d’Alton Mann was edi- 
tor and publisher of Town Topics, a lead- 
ing society magazine at the turn of the 
century. He personally wrote a column of 
scandal called “Saunterings.” Andy Logan, 
a member of the staff of The New Yorker 
since 1942, was the first female “Talk of 
the Town” reporter in that magazine’s his- 
tory. While no comparison is suggested, 
it is clear that Mrs. Logan is a logical 
biographer of the Colonel. She has written 
a witty, lively work and leaves us wanting 
more of the same. 

At the center of this short book is the 
famous perjury trial involving the Colonel, 
William Travers Jerome, and Robert Col- 
lier. Mann had been involved, directly 
and indirectly, in blackmailing many promi- 
nent citizens. Jerome, the archtype of the 
crusading district attorney, opposed Mann, 
because of personal scruples and political 
ambition. Collier, who inherited the maga- 
zine empire which bore his name, was 
angered at Mann’s intemperate attacks on 
Alice Roosevelt. The Colonel later referred 
to “the Roosevelt-Collier conspiracy to 
destroy a newspaper conducted as honestly, 
as honorably, and with as high a purpose 
and—with here and there a rare exception, 
unavoidable in the conduct of any paper— 
as cleanly as any paper printed in America.” 
Mann was acquitted and returned to Town 
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Topics and his other interests. But his 
style of journalism, in tune with the Ed- 
wardian atmosphere of American society, 
did not fit in with the temper of the times 
of World War I America. The Colonel 
wrote his last editorial in 1920, three years 
before his death. The publication then de- 
clined, both in quality and readership, and 
finally shut down in 1937. 

Insofar as she deals with Mann’s career 
as editor and publisher, Mrs. Logan is on 
secure ground. She is in command of her 
material, and imparts a zest to the pro- 
ceedings. In other areas, however, she 
does not do as well. The author notes that 
Mann was a “hero of Gettysburg,” a sig- 
nificant figure in postwar Alabama politics, 
the designer of sleeping cars for the Orient 
Express, and a shrewd businessman and in- 
vestor. The serious scholar would like 
to know more of these aspects of his career. 
Mrs. Logan discusses military procurement 
problems during the Civil War, the nature 
of the sleeping car and railroad industries, 
and the methods by which a “carpetbagger” 
gained acceptance by rabid confederate vet- 
erans. But these are only sketches. Those 
interested in high drama will be satisfied 
by the expert recitation of the story of 
Mann the publisher, but the student of the 
period would like more detailed discussions 
of the subjects indicated above. It might 
be argued that the author did not mean to 
write a biography of Mann or an analysis 
of such questions. This may be so, but one 
might ask why she has dangled such in- > 
teresting material before us if she did not 
mean to satisfy our hunger. 

A more important criticism concerns Mrs. 
Logan’s sources. This book lacks a bibliog- 
raphy and the customary academic para- 
phernalia. It is studded with quotations, 
many of which were obviously taken from 
court records and periodicals of the period. 
But details and incidents are presented 
without verification. Such omissions may 
make for a more readable book, but they 
detract considerably from the seriousness of 
the work. 

ROBERT SOBEL 

Associate Professor of History 

New College 

Hofstra University 
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Cepric B. Cowinc. Popuilists, Plungers, 
and Progressives: A Social History of 
Stock and Commodity Speculation, 1890- 
1936. Pp. vi, 299. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. $6.50. 


Populists, Plungers, and Progressives at- 
tempts to trace the dominant ideas and the 
legislative record of speculation from 1892 
to 1936. More specifically, it is a history 
of the ideas behind the drive for federal 
regulation of the security and commodity 
exchanges of the nation. It appropriately 
begins with the almost-enacted Hatch Anti- 
Option Bill of 1893 which would have 
severely restricted and regulated the sales 
of futures in grain and cotton. It passes 
to state legislation on the sale of securities 
beginning with the Kansas Act of 1911; 
it then turns to federal farm legislation to 
curb the alleged abuses of middlemen and 
the first important permanent measure in 
that area, the Grain Futures Act of 1922. 
A substantial part of the book is devoted 
to the intense speculation of the 1920's, 
culminating in the crash of 1929. The 
volume ends with those landmarks, the 
federal Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
and the Commodity Exchange Act of 1936. 

The treatise is particularly notable for 
its interesting attempt to reduce to a few, 
manageable categories the variety of dif- 
ferent types of reformers involved. The 
author recognizes that his categories, 
“agrarians,” “financial reformers,” and 
“progressives,” are not exclusive, for, in 
fact, the passage of the Securities Exchange 
Act was due to “the cooperation of all seg- 
ments of the anti-speculators.” He also 
provides an enlightening discussion of the 
role of so-called experts in forecasting the 
crash of 1929. He claims that a very 
small group of magazine writers and west- 
ern Republican progressive senators had 
deduced that the crash would come, but he 
frankly adds that “they did not say when.” 

There are hardly any errors of fact. In 
his discussion of the constitutionality of 
the regulatory measures, however, the au- 
thor refers to “Charles H. Cooley,” but he 
must have meant the father of this well- 
known sociologist, “Thomas M. Cooley,” 
who was one of the great legal authorities. 

The book shows vividly how slow and 
` tortuous was the achievement of necessary 
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controls over the exchanges. It should 
prove a valuable guide for more specialized 
researches into the history of the regula- 
tion of the nation’s commodity and security 
exchanges, 
JOSEPH DORFMAN 
Professor of Economics 
Columbia University 


Norman K. Risyorp. The Old Republi- 
cans: Southern Conservatism in the Age 
of Jeferson. Pp. 340. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1965. $7.95. 


Who were the Old Republicans? The 
author of this fine study declares that they 
provide “the missing link in the conserva- 
tive tradition between the Antifederalists 
of 1788 and the states’ rights Southerners 
of the Jacksonian era.” They were the 
opponents of centralized authority, the be- 
lievers in “liberty from government.” Lib- 
eral in a classic sense, they are regarded by 
Professor Risjord as primarily conservative. 
Their ideas of government were essentially 
negative, they failed to understand the 
growing forces of nationalism-and of a 
rising commerce and industry, and they op- 
posed the extension of popular democracy. 
However, amid the epochal events from 
the 1790s to the 1830’s conservatives 
could not pass with ideas unaffected, The 
author has studied Southern leaders in re- 
lation to Jeffersonian policies, the election 
of James Madison in 1808, the War of 
1812, the Missouri controversy, and so on. 
In considerable part the book is an analy- 
sis of Congressional attitudes on the tariff, 
the bank, internal improvements, the West 
Florida question, the Embargo, and other 
issues. Much of the story is familiar, but 
the synthesis is new and the interpretation 
generally convincing. Unfortunately, the 
extensive notes, based upon a rich variety 
of sources, are placed in the back of the 
book. It seems to this reviewer, too, that 
real clarity has not been attained: in the 
frequent use of terms like “Old Repub- 
lican” and “conservative”; perhaps some 
ambiguity is inevitable in a work of this 
kind. 

The author is chiefly concerned with 
John Randolph, John Taylor of Caroline, 
Nathaniel Macon, and others of relatively 
consistent views. He reveals a respect®for 
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the brilliant though eccentric Randolph and 
the thoughtful Macon and Taylor.- He 
examines the “Quid Schism” under Jeffer- 
son and the surprising success that Madison 
—the old federalizer—had in appeasing 
Old Republicans. After the war, in Mon- 
roe’s first administration, a conservative 
reaction began. Virginians and other 
Southerners often voted against measures 
they formerly had approved, such as fed- 
eral aid for internal improvements. Then 
came the “Great Missouri controversy.” 
Risjord sees 1820 as a turning point, with 
Southern men evincing less interest in na- 
tional policy and turning toward a new, 
defensive sectionalism. From the personal 
politics of the 1820’s Andrew Jackson 
emerged, aided by Martin Van Buren and, 
for a time, John C. Calhoun. Jackson had 
rivaled William H. Crawford and others in 
appealing to the conservative tradition. 
The author concludes by pointing to an 
ideological “dualism” in the Jacksonian 
era: slogans of the agrarians were easily 
converted into “entrepreneurial Liberalism,” 
while defensive doctrines from the 1790’s 
were passed on the states’ rights Southern- 
ers of a new generation. 

J. Leonarp BATES 
Associate Professor of History 
University of Illinois 


Jonn Suy. Toward Lexington: The Role 
of the British Army in the Coming of 
the American Revolution. Pp. x, 463. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1965. $8.50. 


This is a fine subject, calculated to add 
breadth and depth to our understanding of 
the Revolution. The British Army in 
America, in the dozen or so years prior to 
Lexington, was a social factor of prime im- 
portance. All the practical problems in- 
volving a peace-time . army, quartered 
amongst and mixing with a civilian popula- 
tion, are here; but, of course, with tensions 
on the increase and mobs getting out of 
hand, the Army’s position, never enviable, 
deteriorated to the point where it found 
itself practically under siege. Its morale 
worsened as its inability to enforce the 
laws of Parliament increased, and by the 
spring of 1775 in Boston particularly the 
oddə were hopelessly against it. In a com- 
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munity inflamed to the point of revolution, 
its problems were insoluble. The stereo- 
type of “the redcoat” belongs to history, 
only in the sense that it is a part of the 
folklore of the Revolution. 

The author has done a respectable, but 
not distinguished book. He is to be com- 
mended for the thoroughness and honesty 
of his research, and he contributes a good 
deal of worth-while information relating to 
His description of General 
Gage’s predicament in Boston is especially 
good. But the book is heavy going, ex- 
cessively wordy, and needs some humor. 
Mr. Shy is himself a victim of Boston 
folklore by swallowing the myth of the so- 
called “Massacre,” a word deliberately 
fostered by the patriot party as a device 
for inciting hatred of “the redcoats.” He 
is disposed to turn a blind eye to patriot 
propaganda, though quite properly he 
stresses the historic English dislike of 
standing armies—anti-“praetorianism”— 
which carried over into the colonies. How- 
ever, it is rather confusing to begin the 
book with the flat statement that English 
colonization of America “was a military 
operation.” The paragraphs that follow on 
the early colonial militia do not, I think, 
carry conviction. No doubt here is a case 
of semantics. The author’s concept of 
“treason” is rather hazy. “Treason doth 
never prosper, what’s the reason? For if 
it prosper, none dare call it treason.” Oc- 
casionally, Mr. Shy lets fall an ad hoc 
opinion which a casual reader may easily 
take as a fact; and there are also lapses in 
syntax and even in grammar which a good 
copy editor would catch. 
adopts a rather patronizing tone toward 
Sir Lewis Namier, and he adheres to the 
comfortable belief, naively put, that the 
twentieth century, with all its parapher- 
nalia, knows better how to meet its prob- 
lems than did the eighteenth. 

Ricsard W. Van ALSTYNE 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Southern California 


H. Trevor Corsourn. The Lamp of Ex- 
perience: Whig History and the Intellec- 
tual Origins of the American Revolution. 
Pp. xi, 247. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, for the Institute of 
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Early American History and Culture, 

Williamsburg, Virginia, 1965. $7.50. 

“History,” like Scripture and statistics 
can be quoted by anyone to support any 
cause, be it Henrican Catholocism, Marx- 
ism, Naziism, Freudianism, or the American 
Way of Life. A man about to do some- 
thing radical especially likes to invoke his- 
tory; since nothing frightens man like 
change, it helps to proclaim merely a return 
to the good old days. 

A long-familiar example of this tendency 
has been the political writing associated 
with the launching of the Great Republic. 
Mr. Colbourn, an associate professor at 
Indiana University, has made another book 
out of that tale. He has examined some 
of the readings of some of the Revolution- 
ary leaders—John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson get a chapter apiece—and has dem- 
onstrated once more that they were great 
readers of history and that what is called 
the Whig view of English history espe- 
cially appealed to them. They read Al- 
gernon Sidney, Robert Molesworth, John 
Trenchard and Thomas Gordon, Catharine 
Macaulay, J. Coke, Historical Essay on the 
English Constitution, and James Burgh, 
not to lengthen the list. It might be noted 
parenthetically that some of the books 
came along so late that they can only be 
thought to have offered quotations to sup- 
port opinions already hardened. In the 
ancient debate about the relationship be- 
tween ideas and action, the question al- 
ways arises whether men seize on an idea 
to support a prejudice or a decision or 
whether the idea creates the view or the 
action. Mr. Colbourn skirts this question 
but does not grapple with it at length. 

Time and again in the book we come 
upon the nearly unanimous acceptance of 
the myth that Anglo-American democratic 
practices came from the Anglo-Saxons. 
Liberty was suppressed by the feudal, aris- 
tocratic Normans, only to emerge trium- 
phant in the Magna Charta, and we’ve all 
lived happily ever since except when 
Stuarts, eighteenth-century corruption, 
George the Thirds, and the like have to be 
crushed. Just to show what nonsense 
lodged in the mind of even such a fine 
Father as Jefferson, one of his pronounce- 
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“, . was introduced by the Saxons on their 
settlement in England, and altered from 
time to time by proper legislative authority 
from that to the date of Magna Charta 
which terminates the period of common 
law . . . and commences that of the 
Statute law.” 

The American revolutionaries with all 
this could make a revolution in the name 
of conserving the pristine purity of the 
British constitution, which they much ad- 
mired; thus, sparing us, Mr. Colbourn, re- 
flecting Butterfield, points out the destruc- 
tive “rigors known to France between 
1789-93. Viewed in this light .. . ,” 
myths have their good uses. 

W. B. HAMILTON 

Professor of History 

Duke University 


James Eayrs. In Defence of Canada, Vol. 
II: Appeasement and Rearmament. Pp. 
xiv, 261. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1965. $6.95. 


In this, the second, volume of his history 
of Canadian defense and foreign policy, 
Professor Eayrs makes apt use of Lord 
Vansittart’s comment on the role of the 
“dominions” during the late 1930’s: “One 
could not blame them, one could not ad- 
mire them, one could not admire anybody.” 
Certainly the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, who dominates this 
survey which runs from the crisis over 
sanctions against Italy in 1935 to the Og- 
densburg Agreement of 1940, is not easy 
to admire as an international statesman. 
Professor Eayrs, who has had access to 
hitherto unpublished material, presents a 
damning case against him as the ultimate 
appeaser, the man who was even disap- 
pointed in Chamberlain when he finally 
turned intransigent. The kindest thing that 
would be.said about his astonishing faith 
in Hitler’s good will was Professor Under- 
hill’s famous comment, cited by Professor 
Eayrs, that Mr. King had never realized 
that the world was inhabited by carnivorous 
animals. So strong was his belief in the 
virtue of appeasement that he was even pre- 
pared to abandon his long struggle against 
involvement in an “imperial” foreign policy 
in order to support Chamberlain. 

Yet it is a measure of Mr. Eayrs’s 
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scholarly objectivity that he sets these 
Canadian follies in the perspective of a 
time when “one could not admire any- 
body.” It is easy to excoriate those who 
failed to uphold the League and collective 
security, but the Canadian leaders saw that 
there was dangerous self-deception in an 
effort to apply sanctions by a League of 
which three major powers were not mem- 
bers. They were timid and isolationist, 
but they knew that there was not much that 
a small power could responsibly undertake 
in that jungle. Later, when the United 
Nations had replaced the League in a 
nuclear world with all great powers— 
save one—involved, the Canadian approach 
made sense, and Canada itself could act 
more effectively—even exploit construc- 
tively its endemic preference for appease- 
ment rather than confrontation. 

Professor Eayrs is selective but compre- 
hensive and perceptive. His prose is vivid, 
spare, and elegant. Altogether, this is an 
indispensable book about Canada, a work 
of first class scholarship, but unacademically 
compact and readable. 

Joun W. Hotmes 

Director-General 

Canadian Institute of 

International Affairs 

Toronto 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


DAvD E. APTER. The Politics of Mod- 
ernization. Pp. xvi, 481. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1965, $7.50. 


The Politics of Modernization is an im- 
portant but nonetheless disappointing book. 
It is important because in it Apter wrestles 
with what are clearly some of the most 
fundamental questions in political develop- 
ment; it is disappointing because the ques- 
tions are often imprecisely posed and the 
answers, while ingenious and provocative, 
are unconvincing and often tautological, 

The central problem of modernization 
posed by Apter is to “explore the condi- 
tions that establish and maintain authority 
during modernization.” He proposes to 
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explore these conditions by suggesting that 
we consider two main criteria: the degree 
of hierarchy and types of values in the 
society. From these Apter derives four 
logical types, two of which he discusses at 
length. Since these are analytical or ideal 
types, the empirical-minded reader may be 
vexed at the absence of more than a few 
illustrations—as opposed to evidence—and 
any suggestion that the propositions are 
testable. There are times too when the 
world of abstraction seems far removed 
from the real world of politics. Indeed, one 
wishes that Apter had followed the advice 
of George Homan who in his brilliant book, 
The Human Group, tells us that a scholar 
must “train himself to extensionalize . . 

[to] habitually catch himself as he mouths 
one of the big abstractions and ask: What 
does this mouthful mean in terms of actual 
human behavior that someone has seen and 
reported? Just what, in human behavior, 
do we see? The question is devastating, 
and we do not ask it half often enough.” 

Apter also tends to use a wide variety 
of terms to refer to the same concept. 
Thus, one of his two types of modernizing 
systems is called “hierarchical in structure 
and consummatory in values,” a “consum- 
matory” system, a “sacred collectivity,” 
and a “mobilization” system. 

Apter’s central thesis is that “consum- 
matory” systems are less able to modernize 
than “instrumental” systems. By an in- 
strumental value system he means one in 
which “ultimate ends do not color every 
concrete act” in contrast with consum- 
matory systems which resist change. In a 
fascinating chapter on the analysis of tra- 
dition, Apter applies this scheme to several 
traditional African political systems and 
concludes that the consummatory value 
system of the Ashanti inhibits moderniza- 
tion while the instrumental value system 
of the Buganda facilitates-innovation. 

The limitations of the model are these: 
First, it does not solve the problem but 
only rephrases it. To say that systems 
change because they have instrumental 
values conducive to change and that sys- 
tems do not change because they have 
consummatory values which resist change 
does not get us very far. Second, it 
is not clear what kind of change is being ' 
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explained: the Ashanti, for example, are 
economically innovative, but politically con- 
servative. That is to say, the value system 
permits certain kinds of change but not 
others.. Third, Apter’s dichotomy of value 
systems into two types is a gross oversim- 
plification since most societies, particularly 
those more complex than the African tribes 
he'selects for analysis, are obviously char- 
acterized by a wide range of values. It is 
this very diversity of values within most 
societies, and the political relationships of 
social groups with differing values, which 
often accounts for change. In short, a sys- 
tem may change either because people have 
changed their values, or more often, be- 
cause one political group with one set of 
values has displaced another group with 
differing values. Fourth, I find most un- 
persuasive Apter’s conclusion that mobiliza- 
tion systems in late developing societies are 
more successful in industrializing than are 
reconciliation systems. To put it bluntly, 
Apter is arguing that authoritarian regimes 
are more effective in achieving industrializa- 
tion than democratic systems. As we all 
know, the historical evidence on this point 
is contentious, and more importantly, I do 
not see how this conclusion is logically de- 
rived from the model. Apter’s observa- 
tions that libertarian systems have all 
evolved from what were once authoritarian 
systems is, of course, well taken. The age 
of absolutism did indeed precede the age 
of liberalism, and the establishment of 
effective authority is certainly a sine qua 
non for the establishment of a liberal- 
democratic government. But at what point 
is there sufficient authority to permit a 
political system to be both modernist and 
libertarian? Unless we come to grips with 
this issue, we shall find ourselves justifying 
every petty African or Southeast Asian dic- 
tator as essential for the establishment of 
authority or modernization, and we shall 
view the collapse of democratic regimes as 
“proof” that they were not ready for a 
libertarian system. I would not press this 
point were it not for the fact that Apter 
insists that we make normative judgments, 
but I do not see that he has provided us 
with the basis for making such judgments. 
The final limitation of Apter’s model is 
* that he informs us that it cannot be em- 
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pirically tested because so many other 
variables are at work. “There is nothing 
inevitable about’ any. of the processes we 
have described,” Apter writes. “Empirical 
deviations from a particular tendency are 
more likely than conformity (depending 
upon the way the other system’s variables 
and subsystem’s variables perform)” (p. 
430). In short, the model fails to specify 
the conditions that establish and maintain 
authority during modernization. 
Nonetheless, the failure is a rewarding 
one. In the course of his explorations into 
the process of modernization, Apter sug- 
gests definitions, hypotheses; and analytical 
schemes which are likely to provoke grad- 
uate students and scholars for years. 
Though I personally take issue with many 
of his propositions, they are worth serious 
attention, To cite a few: “development 
creates inequality; modernization accentu- 
ates it” (p. 72); high complex and ancient 
civilizations may be more resistent to 
change than the simpler cultures of tradi- 
tional Africa (p. 70); rapid economic 
growth is possible in a reconciliation (demo- 
cratic?) system only if there is “a planning 
mechanism”; mobilization systems are ‘“‘op- 
timal” for countries about to industrialize; 
and “the reconciliation system is the least 
likely to serve as a satisfactory basis for 
establishing a new, modernizing polity” (p. 
39). (It is not clear to me as to what is 
being “mobilized” as opposed to what is 
being “reconciled” in Apter’s two types.) 
The book also contains a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the uses of tradition by modern- 
izing elites, some interesting observations 
on changing patterns of social stratification, 
and a morphology on the development of 
different types of parties in the developing 
areas, 
Myron WEINER 
Professor of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Lucan W. Pye and SIpNey Versa (Eds.). 
Political Culture and Political Develop- 


ment. Pp. x, 574. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. 
$10.00. 


Much of the foundation for this collec- 
tion of twelve essays was laid by Gabriel 


The Revolutionary 
Internationals, 1864-1943 


EDITED BY MILORAD M. DRACHKOVITCH 


Nine distinguished authorities on Communism consider 
aspects of the three Internationals which, in the name of 
revolutionary Marxism, fought many of the most important 
social and political battles of the past century. Hoover Insti- 
tution Publications. $6.95 


A History of 
Modern Brazil, 1889-1964 
JOSE MARIA BELLO 
Translated from the Portuguese by. James L. Taylor, and with 
a new concluding chapter by Rollie E. Poppino. The first Eng- 
lish translation of the most comprehensive one-volume his- 


tory of Brazil now available. The text has been reorgan- 
ized for the benefit of the English-speaking reader. $10.00 


Social Dimensions of 
Law and Justice 
JULIUS STONE 


The concluding volume of a trilogy in which one of the 
world’s most eminent legal scholars surveys the major 
problems of modern jurisprudence. It covers the whole 
range of problems confronting modern democratic govern- 
ments which seek to use law as an instrument of social 
control. $18.50 
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Portrait of a Minority 
Asians in East Africa 


Edited by DHARAM P. GHAI, Makerere University College, Kampala. 
A neglected subject is the predicament of the 360,000 Asians who have 
settled in the East African countries of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania. 
The countries’ attainment of independence has brought to the surface the 
extremely vulnerable position of the Asian community. The purpose of 
the book is to discuss the problems of this population, and the six studies 
presented here by leading scholars, provide historical, social, political, 
economic, and educational surveys and look at future prospects. 

Paper, $2.50 


Soviet Chess 


Chess and Communism in the U.S.S.R. 


By D. J. RICHARDS, University of Exeter. In spite of the practical suc- 
cesses of Soviet chess masters and the political role of the game in the 
U.S.S.R., the development of the Soviet chess movement has never been 
analyzed by Western commentators. The author examines here for the 
first time, the organization of chess in Russia, the political and cultural 
role ascribed to the game, the Russian approach to chess theory and prac- 
tice, and chess literature. This is a unique document on the game which 
also illustrates the workings of the Soviet mind. $4.00 


Vatican Politics 


By GEORGE BULL. The Second Vatican Council, called by Pope John 
XXIII in 1962, reflects a revolution in the thinking and attitudes of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This volume examines the conflicts which arose 
in the first three sessions of the Council, evaluates the extent of success 
achieved by the progressives, and looks into the implications of the actual 
and potential weight of the still-powerful forces of conservative Catholic 
opinion. Chatham House Essays. $1.55 


A Latin American Common Market? 


By SIDNEY DELL, Uniled Nations Conference on Trade and Development. 
The quest for economic integration in Latin America in relation to the 
already established Latin American Free Trade Association and the Central 
American Common Market is thoroughly examined here. Mr. Dell ana- 
lyzes such problems as currency and international payments, the role of 
foreign enterprise, and reciprocity in trading arrangements between countries 
unequal in income levels and industrial capacity. Texts of main treaties 
are included. R.I.I.A. 2 maps, 12 tables: $8.80 
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Three Worlds of Development 


The Theory and Practice of International Stratification 


By IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Washington University. This major study of develop- 
ment in the modern world examines the interaction of three worlds: the United States and 
its Western allies; the Soviet Union and its Eastern bloc allies; and the Third World of the 
nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. All aspects of the subject and all ramifications 
of the problem of development are dealt with, and Professor Horowitz considers ‘“‘over- 
development” as well as “underdevelopment,” stagnation as well as problems of growth. 
1966 528 pp. paper $2.95 cloth $8.50 


The Springtime of Freedom 


The Evolution of Developing Societies 


By WILLIAM McCORD, Rice University. Drawing on historical models and firsthand 
study, the author argues convincingly that the democratic, Pinal approach to the 
major social, economic, and political problems faced by the newly developing nations offers 
them more in the long run than does totalitarianism. “‘An excellent survey of the problems 
facing the developing nations.” Richard Harris, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
1965 342 pp. paper $2.25 cloth $6.00 


Capital and Growth 


By JOHN HICKS, Oxford Vaeni, This work is a comparative study of four main 

methods of dynamic economics: the Static method (classical and neoclassical); the Tem- 

porary Equilibrium method (of Sir John’s own Value and Capital); the Fixprice (post- 
eynesian) method; and the recently developed Growth Equilibrium method, to which 

the second half of the book is devoted. “Should clarify growth theory as Value and Capital 

did the theory of consumer demand.” —W. McDaniel, University of Missouri 

1965 352 pp. $5.00 


Development Finance: Planning and Control 


By URSULA K. HICKS, Oxford University. Intended for courses in economic develop- 
ment and public finance, this book provides a clear, comprehensive survey of the subject, 
considering both its fiscal and financial aspects, and including the often neglected question 
of the financing of national development. “A valuable book for both the economist and 
the political scientist.”-—-Lashley G. Harvey, Boston University 

1965 198 pp. $3.50 


Readings in American Democracy 


Second Edition 


Edited by GERALD STOURZH and RALPH LERNER. Revised by H. C. HARLAN, 
Chicago City Junior College. Opposing views of fundamental issues in American democracy 
are juxtaposed to promote independent analysis in this widely used reader for courses in 
government. The Second Edition contains a new section on civil rights and federalism. 
“Admirable selection of readings—well-suited as a supplement to basic introductory course 
in U. S. Government.”—Jackson H. Crowell, California State College at Hayward 

1966 496 pp. paper $2.25 
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MARXISM IN MODERN FRANCE 


By GEORGE LICHTHEIM 


An outstanding scholar examines the political and intellectual role of 
Socialism and Communism in France. “The subject is of great impor- 
tance both because France is the center of European political life and 
because Marxist concepts have played an important role in the formula- 


tion of French political and social thinking ...A valuable contribu- 
tion.”-—ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI, Director of Columbia’s Research Institute 
Communist Affairs. Just Published $6.75 


SPACESHIP EARTH 
By BARBARA WARD 


Writing in an informative and witty style, Barbara Ward, one of Eng- 
land’s notable economists, projects the directions in which the domi- 
nating forces of the world—national, economic, and ideological—seem to 
be heading and suggests how to channel these forces toward a lasting 
world peace. Just Published $4.50 


THE WASHINGTON COMMUNITY, 1800-1828 
By JAMES STERLING YOUNG 


Against a background that includes an intriguing description of the 
new capital, the author compares the actual government in early Wash- 
ington with the government envisaged in the Constitution. He discusses 
the practical politicians; the rise of executive, legislative, and judicial . 
communities; and the struggle for power among these groups. $7.95 


AGE OF INDUSTRIAL VIOLENCE, 1910-15 
The Activities and Findings of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations 
By GRAHAM ADAMS, JR. 


Through the use of fresh sources, Adams investigates a practically un- 
known area of American history—industrial violence in the early years 
of the twentieth century. The causes of this unrest and the historical 
significance of the Commission on Industrial Relations are established 
here. $8.50 
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Almond and Sidney Verba in their germinal 
work on the “political culture” of five na- 
tions, The Civic Culture. 

As defined by Verba, in the concluding 
essay to the present volume, political cul- 
ture “consists of the system of empirical 
beliefs, expressive symbols, and values 
which define the situation in which political 
action takes place.” Pye, in the introduc- 
tory essay, relates the concept to “the 
traditions of a society, the spirit of its in- 
stitutions, the passions and collective rea- 
soning of its citizenry and the style and 
operating codes of its leaders.” 

In the Almond-Verba scheme, political 
development reaches its zenith in the 
achievement of political democracy. This 
stage involves an explicit involvement and 
orientation of members of a society to the 
political and administrative activities of 
their society. It is in marked contrast to 
the “parochial” political culture where the 
public has few expectations about the op- 
erations of the political system and demon- 
strates little involvement in the function- 
ing of supralocal political structures. 
Somewhere in between lies the “subject” 
political culture. Persons in such systems 
may be concerned with the “output” of 
the political elites, but they are essentially 
passive in their orientations toward politi- 
cal life. 

The ten central chapters in the book 
under review attempt to apply this scheme 
to specific countries. Four of the five 
countries which were involved in The 
Civic Culture through extensive interview 
data are given additional consideration 
here: England, Italy, Germany, and Mex- 
ico. Other chapters deal with Japan, 
Turkey, India, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Soviet 
Russia. The latter group rely less on 
rigorous data than on the personal knowl- 
edge and experience of the particular au- 
thor, each of whom is an acknowledged 
authority in the country discussed. Despite 
the heterogeneous subject matter, there is 
a continuity in the final product which is 
usually missing from such collections. In 
part, this is because many of the con- 
tributors have been associated with the 
work of the Committee on Comparative 
Politics of the Social Science Research 
Council for the past decade. 
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While most of the authors focus on the 
nature of national elites and the prospects 
for the development of a “civic” culture in 
each country, the contributors have con- 
siderable room for personal explorations. 
Indeed, the most tedious essay was one 
which stuck closest to the data derived 
from The Civic Culture. 

One over-all impression left by this 
volume is that the achievement of a func- 
tioning democracy is highly contingent on 
historic events. Thus, on one hand, Robert 
Ward in a fine chapter on Japan empha- 
sizes the long national experience that pre- 
pared Japan before it had to deal with in- 
dustrialism and the modern world. On the 
other hand, Joseph LaPalombara points up 
the historical and cultural discontinuities 
which militate against the political develop- 
ment of Italy. 

For those unfamiliar with the social 
bases of political organization in these 
countries, there is much useful informa- 
tion in this book; for the more expert, 
there may be little that is substantively 
new. The emphasis is on the application 
of common concepts to the very different 
political systems. In this, the volume is 
highly stimulating. 

From the frequency of citations, The 
Civil Culture seems to be a Bible for per- 
sons currently working in comparative 
politics. If that is the case, then Political 
Culture and Political Development is a 
useful extension and exegesis of that text. 

Donatp B. ROSENTHAL 

Assistant Professor of Political 

Science 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 


Henry E. Eccres. Military Concepts and 
Philosophy. Pp. xviii, 339. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1965. $9.00. 


Military Concepts and Philosophy is the 
most important work on war of this gen- 
eration. While it may be overshadowed 
by whiz-kid ephemerae, their works have 
made it even more necessary to “formulate 
a military philosophy in terms of concepts 
whose foundations are deep enough to with- 
stand the currents of technological change , 
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and of day-to-day events.” Old hands may 
find Admiral Eccles’s insistence on com- 
mand responsibility, professional judgment, 
and sound military and civilian decision all 
too familiar. Like Admiral A. T. Mahan, 
Eccles has some tendency to “master your 
principles, and then ram them home with 
the illustrations which History furnishes.” 
New hands may resent his iconoclasm and 
jargon-free English, but many present 
icons are papier-maché with very thin and 
suspiciously brassy gilding. The key fact 
is that an experienced soldier-scholar has 
quietly said a number of things which need 
to be shouted from the house tops and has 
said them in an orderly fashion, working 
out from fundamental theories to strategy, 
logistics, tactics, command, decision, or- 
ganization, arms control, leadership, morale, 
and “The Challenge of Clear Thinking.” 
This summary of his work’s contents— 
or of diagrams which begin with “The 
Scholar and the Operator” and end with 
“A Philosophy of Military Planning”—may 
suggest that Admiral Eccles has written 
a staff college primer, an art form which 
flourished during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. The point is 
that—in the present confused state of the 
military art—nothing is more badly needed 
than a sophisticated text to bring decision- 
makers out of the clouds or computerized 
sociological metaphysics. Though science 
fiction is more fun and many “livelies” will 
continue to quote from a “current litera- 
ture” which Eccles kindly describes as “at 
times so speculative that only limited use- 
ful conclusions can be drawn,” we can hope 
that some “in” inputs may now be bal- 
anced by readers of this thoughtful and 
stimulating work. Its author has asked the 
right questions: “What do we think we 
are trying to do? How can we do it in 
these particular circumstances? What are 
the implications of our decisions?” Some 
readers may find the long quotations ir- 
ritating. Others will be delighted to add 
them to their shot lockers. Both the foot- 
notes and the short annotated Bibliography 
are most illuminating. While the foot- 
notes are in the wrong place for a uni- 
versity press publication, it is interesting 
that such a press was willing to gamble on 
. the most important book on The New War- 
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fore since Brigadier C. N. Barclay’s sketch 
of that title in 1954. 
THEODORE Ropp 
Professor of History 
Duke University 


STANLEY HOFFMANN. The State of War: 
Essays on the Theory and Practice of 
International Politics. Pp. x, 276. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $5.95. 


The “state of war” is the normal condi- 
tion of international politics. In an ideal- 
type sense, it is what most distinguishes 
international from domestic politics. In 
this collection of essays, largely published 
before but now much revised, Hoffmann ex- 
plores the theory of international politics 
with an eye to the requisites for construct- 
ing a social science of international poli- 
tics. He believes such a social science 
ought to make more use of history and law 
than American social scientists, especially 
political scientists, have commonly done. 
His approach is that of historical sociology. 
Specifically, it is the approach of his 
mentor Raymond Aron, an approach both 
historical and philosophical. “At every 
level, the research is inseparable from his- 
tory,” and research should also concern it- 
self with praxiology, with the very mean- 
ing of the behavior of men and states in 
international politics. 

But these essays concern practice as well 
as theory, and Hoffmann proves after all to 
be more concerned with the substance of 
international politics than with the method 
of constructing a social science to study 
the subject. “Methodology,” he writes, 
“has become the bane of the social sciences; 
in each field, the proper methods are those 
which are effective.” His view of the 
substance of the matter again owes much 
to Aron. He believes that Aron may be 
too willing to concede that in interna- 
tional politics, even in an age when—in 
Hoffmann’s metaphor—the states are play- 
ing roulette with thermonuclear balls, there 
is nothing better than the traditional wis- 
dom, albeit to be applied now with great 
caution. Yet his conclusions are essen- 
tially the disillusioned ones of Aron. He 
holds out little hope for the realization of 
utopias and is impatient with utopians. 
He explores American policy, Rusgian 
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policy, and the international system at 
large and finds that “all the choices, even 
the most closely reasoned, have their 
weaknesses, their dead ends, their perils.” 
Along the way, he offers perceptive critical 
observations on various of the current 
commentaries on international politics, 
Robert Tucker’s, Herman Kahn’s, and 
Thomas Schelling’s, and also on Hobbes, 
Rousseau, and Tolstoy. If Hoffmann is a 
disillusioned social scientist, however, he 
is also a committed one. With Aron, he 
believes that the social scientist cannot pre- 
tend to make no choice between the West- 
ern and the Communist camps. He argues 
that “sociological analysis itself shows 
that under the test of the values allegedly 
common to both camps, the two blocs ap- 
pear to ‘differ as much as negative differs 
from positive.’ ” 

Though Hoffmann is perceptive, he does 
not say much that is especially new. The 
dilemmas of the thermonuclear age have 
probably been chewed over too often for 
that. But his perceptions are worth pon- 
dering, and it must be said that his style is 
sufficiently dense so the reader can scarcely 
escape the task of pondering. 

Russet F. WEIGLEY 

Professor of History 

Temple University 


NıcHoras S. TrwasuHerr. War and Revolu- 
tion. Pp. xii, 339. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1965. $6.50. 

Professor Timasheff has made significant 
contributions to sociological thought in the 
past, but this late fruit of his labors, one 
regrets to say, hardly adds to factual or 
theoretical knowledge. The book proposes 
a theory of war and revolutions and pur- 
ports to test it through a number of his- 
torical case-studies. Unfortunately, the 
theory is so vague as to be practically 
meaningless, and the case-studies are so 
sketchy that they can hardly prove any- 
thing. 

The theory turns out to be a little more 
than an elaborate tautology. War is said 
to break out when there are serious inter- 
state antagonisms, when there are no 
strong normative inhibitions, when one 
of the parties has lost hope of reaching its 
goals by other means, and when there 
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seems subjectively a fair chance of victory 
for each party. Revolutions are held to 
occur in dynamic societies with important 
tensions which have not been healed by 
reforms or reactions, when the govern- 
ment has been weakened by inner divisions, 
and when a resolute opposition sees a fair 
chance of victory. This may all be true 
enough, but it is hardly very enlightening. 
In addition, even this very vague “theory” 
hardly fits all the data. There were many 
wars, for example, the Russo-Finish War 
of 1939, or most colonial wars, where one 
side had hardly an expectation of victory. 

More specific statements are likewise 
tautological. For example: “Revolution- 
ary leaders can achieve success only if they 
are followed by a number of people suf- 
ficient to break the resistance of the gov- 
ernment.” Or, “Other things equal, out 
of the competitors for dominance in post- 
revolutionary society, those have a greater 
chance for victory who are endowed with 
the highest capacity for revolutionary lead- 
ership.” Many obiter dicta simply beg 
the question, for example, “Truly decent 
men rarely gain power in great revolu- 
tions.” Do many “truly decent men” gain 
power under other circumstances? 

I found it especially annoying that the 
author fails to take into account pertinent 
sociological literature in the field. Stanis- 
law Andrzejewski’s seminal Military Or- 
ganization and Society is not even men- 
tioned in the Bibliography, and much rele- 
vant material that has been published in 
The Journal of Conflict Resolution and 
elsewhere remains unutilized. The perti- 
nent analyses of Boulding, Schelling, and of 
the game theorists are not discussed. No 
use is made of recent historical research on 
the classical revolutions or on the anti- 
colonial movements of national liberation. 
This is an altogether disappointing book. 

Lewis A. Coser 

Professor of Sociology 

Brandeis University 


GILLIAN M. Wuirte. The Use of Experts 
by International Tribunals. Pp. ix, 259. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1965. $8.95. 

The Use of Experts by International 

Tribunals is the fourth volume in the Pro- : 
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cedural Aspects of International Law Series 
prepared under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Legal Studies Program of the 
College of Law of Syracuse University. 
The author was Jed to undertake the study 
when she found in the course of advising 
a large corporation engaged in interna- 
tional litigation that there was no book 
available that treated the numerous practi- 
cal problems involved in the use of ex- 
perts in international cases. The result is 
a comprehensive, systematic, concise, and 
highly informative survey of the law and 
practice relating to the use of experts by 
international arbitral tribunals and courts, 
useful to the student as well as the practi- 
tioner, 

The author gives us a general survey of 
the competence of tribunals to make use 
of experts, of the functions and status of 
experts, and of the more common pro- 
cedural questions that arise. This survey 
is coupled with a detailed analysis of some 
of the more important cases in which ex- 
perts have been employed. The author 
has not seen fit to include the commission 
of inquiry as a means of peaceful settlement 
for the valid reason that it constitutes a 
separate subject of inquiry. One signifi- 
cant conclusion to which the author comes 
is that an arbitral tribunal or court has an 
implied power “to order an expert inquiry 
or to call independent expert witnesses in 
appropriate cases” as a concomitant of 
“the principle that the function of the 
international judge is to resolve the dispute 
before him on the basis of all the relevant 
factual data, and that he has a duty to 
satisfy himself that he is in possession of 
this evidence and that he is equipped to 
understand its legal significance” (p. 73). 

There are three appendices, one on the 
use of experts by the Court of Justice of 
the European Communities, one on their 
use by two national claims commissions, 
and a third containing draft model clauses 
on experts. There is also a useful bibliog- 
raphy. 

LELAND M. GOODRICH 

Professor of International Affairs 

Columbia University 


ReiwHotp NæsugrR. Mans Nature and 
His Communities: Essays on the Dy- 
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namics and Enigmas of Man’s Personal 

and Social Existence. Pp. 125. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1965. 

$3.95. 

In these essays Reinhold Niebuhr gives 
us the result of his mature reflections on 
the problems of man and society which 
have been the major themes of his life 
work. The book is required reading for 
every student of his thought for it records 
the changes that his mind has undergone 
as his active and brilliant intelligence has 
continued to analyze the events of this 
turbulent half-century. He does not merely 
leave the student who knows his early 
work to note. these changes and wonder 
how far the author has recognized them 
too, for in the first chapter he documents 
them for the reader. To many this will 
prove the most fascinating part of the 
book, but it has importance even for one 
reading Niebuhr for the first time; it is a 
guide to the significance of what he has 
to say in the three succeeding chapters. 
These are on “Man’s Nature and his Com- 
munities,” “Man’s Tribalism as One Source 
of His Inhumanity,” and “Man’s Self-hood 
in Its Self-seeking and Self-giving.” 

The changes his mind has undergone, 
says Niebuhr, are of two kinds. One is the 
change from a purely Protestant viewpoint 
to an increasing sympathy for the Jewish 
and Catholic contributions and for those of 
the secular disciplines. This has developed 
a growing enthusiasm for the virtues of 
cultural pluralism and the open society. 
The Jewish and Catholic faiths, he says, 
revealed an awareness of man’s social 
nature and preserved the norms of justice 
which some forms of extravagant Prot- 
estantism allowed to fall into neglect, a 
balance between an ethic of sacrificial love 
relevant only to the summit experiences of 
life and an individualistic-economic ethic 
which teaches us how to be prosperous. At 
the same time he maintains his objection 
to any metaphysically based natural law 
theories as too inflexible—as manifested 
in the Catholic attitude to contraception. 

The other change in viewpoint which the 
author wishes to record is a growing ap- 
preciation of political realism in contrast 
to an earlier moral individualism and Prot- 
estant perfectionism. This has led him, to 
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the rejection of pacifism and to a reaction 
against the use of Marxist ideas to em- 
phasize our collective realities. He sug- 
gests that the title of his widely read early 
book might better have been The Not So 
Moral Man in His Less Moral Commu- 
nities. 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
Professor of Philosophy 
Texas Christian University 


Morton Wate. Foundations of Histori- 
cal Knowledge. Pp. 299. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965. $6.95. 


Previously published writings by Morton 
White have revealed his excellent qualifica- 
tions for presenting a comprehensive work 
on the subject of this book from the stand- 
point of the modern analytic philosopher. 
Taking cognizance of that major contro- 
versy over covering laws in history in which 
Carl G. Hempel is the leading proponent 
and William Dray the leading critic, Morton 
White undertakes on behalf of the pro- 
fessional historian nothing less than a reso- 
lution of the controversy. The historian 
will need to give to this closely reasoned 
book his undivided attention, but he will 
find it in many ways deeply satisfying. 

White is concerned, at every step in 
his exacting scrutiny of historical writing, 
with claiming neither more nor less au- 
thenticity for it than the practice of the 
professional historian warrants. This pre- 
occupation involves steering a middle 
course between those pursued by Hempel 
and Dray, choosing the term “regularity” 
over “covering law,” setting forth his own 
view which he designates as “existential 
regularism,” and carefully explaining what 
his analysis both does not and does sup- 
port. Among his many persuasive achieve- 
ments is preventing the historian’s in- 
evitable recourse to value judgments from 
necessarily vitiating the reliability of the 
historical enterprise. 

Although White’s fundamental analysis 
of historical knowledge strikes this re- 
viewer as virtually impeccable, there is an 
occasional lapse in his argument. At one 
point (pp. 33-34) he makes it appear that 
Marx’s assertion, “The history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles,” is “logically on a par” 
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with the statement “Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon.” In so doing White ignores the 
sweeping implications in the Marxian state- 
ment about the nature of history itself. 
Elsewhere (p. 239), White’s identification 
of aestheticism with geniality is strangely 
out of touch with modern aesthetic con- 
cepts. If these are flaws, the damage to 
his main argument is easily repaired. 

Far more significant is White’s firm ex- 
clusion of the speculative philosopher of 
history from his view of the philosophy of 
history. His differentiation (p. 181) of 
the concept of cause as used by the pro- 
fessional historian and the speculative 
philosopher is unexceptionable, but to 
banish the grand schemer from the realm 
of respectable philosophy is to indulge in 
a form of intellectual isolationism. Not 
only does the modern student unfailingly 
find the speculative systems enormously 
stimulating intellectually, but he also dis- 
covers that the best philosopher-historians 
have visibly opened up hitherto unimagined 
areas for empirical historical investigation. 

This book is, then, within its own ex- 
tensive yet deliberately restricted area, a 
work of highest importance. 

Wittson H. Coates 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Rochester 


Micwaet CHouxas. Propaganda Comes 
of Age. Pp. viii, 299. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1965. $5.00. 

Can a dedicated, objective educator with 

a keen insight and belief in the democratic 

way of life set forth his convincing 

“credo” without becoming a “propagandist” 

—a determined persuader? Professor 

Michael Choukas in his stimulating and 

comprehensive Propaganda Comes of Age 

gives double proof that all of us who be- 
lieve, strive, and convince are “propa- 
gandists.” He reviews the historical de- 
velopment through the various totalitarian 
systems with great clarity and strikes 
great persuasive blows for “‘self-realization 
and self-fulfillment as the supreme goal 
of human activity.” 

Choukas’ book is superior to most of the 
texts and treatises in the field because, 
first, it covers so many fields of mass 


persuasion, and, second, his focus is upon. 
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the conditions and techniques of opinion 
conflicts and promotions in America today. 
Students in colleges and schools would do 
well to include this major work in the field 
of propaganda as a supplement to their 

reading in American Government, Political 
* Parties, or so-called “Problems in Ameri- 
can Democracy.” i 

However, the author’s frame of reference 
of “truth” because it is his idea of “truth” 
reminds us that the social sciences can not 
operate either in a vacuum of value judg- 
ments or in a cold purity of standards. 
His book, therefore, becomes a Battle 
Manual for Democracy as Mein Kampf 
was the Bible of Naziism. ` Naturally, this 
reviewer sides with Choukas’ “truth.” 

Since so many scholars have defined 
propaganda, considerable space is devoted 
to the review of classifical interpretations. 
Choukas concludes that propaganda is an 
instrument of social control through mass 
communication starting with predetermined 
ends and succeeding when people volun- 
tarily decide—after being exposed to sug- 
gestion—to take the actions chosen by the 
propagandists. The author also feels that 
self-interest or group interest usually de- 
mands secrecy or “elusiveness.” On this 
point considerable discussion could take 
place, since many of us would feel that 
there are “good propagandists” with open 
motives and techniques. ` 

Under chapter headings of “Manipula- 
tion of the Individual” and “Manufacture 
of Illusion” much new detailed material on 
processes of persuasion is presented. The 
special value to both scholar and layman 
is that highly technical psychological jargon 
is avoided, and sociologist Choukas makes 
material readily available for would-be 
persuaders and those who wish not to'be- 
come victims of unsavory propaganda. 

As propaganda really comes of age—as 
the title implies—it will probably drop the 
odious title which suggests sinister mo- 
tives. No one is better prepared than Pro- 
fessor Choukas to write a sequel called 
“The Science of Mass Persuasion.” 

D. Lincotn Harter 

Visiting Professor of Social Science 

Westminster Choir College 

Princeton 

New Jersey 
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Frank E. Hartune. Crime, Law, and 
Society. Pp. 320. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1965. $9.75. 


It is difficult in a short review to do full 
justice to a book with which, however well 
it is argued, one can agree to only about 
25 per cent. To be entirely fair, a running 
commentary would be required not only 
for every chapter, but almost for every 
single page, an exercise clearly impossible 
in the present setting. All we can try to 
do is to indicate the origin and objects 
of the book and the sympathies and 
antipathies of its author. First, this is not 
intended to be a textbook and should not 
be judged as one. It originated in a 
series of lectures delivered in 1962 at. the 
College of Law of the University of Sas- 
katchewan by the author, an associate 
professor of sociology at Wayne Univer- 
sity. His arguments show the strong in- 
fluence of Sutherland’s theory of differ- 
ential association, which he attempts fur- 
ther to elaborate, of Cressey, of Hakeem, 
and of other well-known sociologists of the 
Midwestern School. This means, in par- 
ticular, that he is anxious to eliminate 
what he regards as the psychiatric and psy- 
choanalytical stranglehold on criminology— 
and as far as certain notorious excesses are 
concerned, we might agree with him; that 
he wishes to reduce to a minimum the ir- 
rational elements in the interpretation of 
criminal behavior; and that he puts up a— 
in our view hopeless—fight for the preser- 
vation of such antiquated matters as the 
M’Naghten Rules, clearly an “old man’s” 
view, and against the defense of “irresist- 
ible impulse.” On one hand, with regard 
to the latter we can assure him that very 
few experts are prepared nowadays to 
accept this concept without modifications; 
but, on the other hand, the argument of 
the “slippery slope,” which he owes to 
Lady Wootton, another nonlawyer, is not 
convincing if only because we are here 
always on a slippery slope whatever legal 
formula we may apply. However, it also 
means that he disagrees not only with his 
psychiatric foes but with some of his 
sociological colleagues, too, whom he criti- 
cizes for trying to apply their middle- pr 
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upper-class or “old man’s” ideologies and 
valuations to the entirely different men- 
tality of the present-day lower-class adoles- 
cent, and here again he may be right in 
some ways, but hardly in everything. From 
these criticisms it follows that the author 
is against Merton’s classic theory, against 
much of Cohen’s and Ohlin-Cloward’s in- 
terpretations, against the whole idea of 
status-frustration as a cause of aggression 
and crime, and that he has no use for the 
concepts of anomie and social disorganiza- 
tion. Furthermore, he questions the view 
of Clinard and others that crime is basically 
a city phenomenon and also the emphasis 
placed by many observers on the crimino- 
genic effect of the media of mass com- 
munication. To him, criminality is learned, 
in accordance with the theory of differ- 
ential association, mainly through indi- 
vidual contacts in small groups rather than 
through impersonal mass media. (Here 
he might at least have discussed the effect 
of such mass media in, for example, the 
Nazi movement and similar large-scale 
groupings.) It has to be stressed in his 
favor that he makes no claim “to present 
a survey and evaluation of the vast litera- 
ture dealing with criminal causation” or to 
be original, “except for the collation of 
materials” (p. 14), and his forty-five pages 
of Notes are, indeed, very valuable to the 
research worker. His coverage and ap- 
parently also his knowledge of non-Ameri- 
can material are woefully inadequate, how- 
ever, a weakenss which he unfortunately 
shares with many of his colleagues. 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 

Co-Editor 

The British Journal of Criminology 

London 


SEYMOUR RUBENFELD. Family of Out- 
casts: A New Theory of Delinquency. 
Pp. xxii, 328. New York: Free Press, 
1965. $5.95. 


The author, a psychologist who has been 
actively involved in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, rejects as inadequate 
existing theories of delinquency which are 
either predicated on.“‘social realism”—for 
example, human behavior is shaped by the 
sgcial structure with personality factors 
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being considered, at most, intervening vari- 
ables—or “psychological realism,” in which 
innate needs are thought to structure be- 
havior. We are presented with a highly 
complex psychocultural theory of delin- 
quency, admittedly an eclectic blend of 
personality, social—largely relating to so- 
cial class—and familial factors theoreti- 
cally derived from Merton’s anomie and 
Erikson’s ego functions relating to adoles- 
cent identity problems. 

Rubenfeld argues that “social discon- 
tent” involving repudiation of societal con- 
formity and which may lead to deviant be- 
havior may either be “objective’—no feel- 
ings of personal failure or guilt—or “ex- 
ternalized”—the social system jis still 
heavily condemned and the individual suf- 
fering from what Erikson calls “feelings of 
ego deficiency,” in the form of negative 
evaluations of self, tends to act out his 
rebellion. From this it is suggested that 
alienation may result in one of three forms 
of deviance: rebellion expressed by neu- 
rosis, psychosis, or extreme anxiety; devi- 
ance externalized and “lived out”; and 
deviance which rationally and objectively 
rejects the conventional value system. Op- 
portunity theory, the most recent and 
sophisticated statement of anomie, it is 
contended, deals only with this last re- 
action. The Merton, Parsons, - Cohen, 
Miller, and Cloward and Ohlin socio- 
logical models of delinquency, predicated 
on “status or position discontent,” are 
attacked as being psychologically vague, 
a criticism which has an almost piquant 
charm to it coming, as it does, in a volume 
so heavily committed to the most evanes- 
cent concepts and subconcepts. We are 
told, for example, regarding the personality 
dimension, that the epigenetic personality 
development is based on the availability 
and type of available behavior models and 
the fate of ego development, channelling of 
primary drives, and the developmental and 
integrative capacities of basic ego func- 
tions. 

The family’s importance is related to 
its role as the transmitter of psycho- 
cultural adaption and of symbolic dis- 
content. Parents may pass on their own 
feelings of self-limitation or repressed 
wishes; they may tyrannize their children 
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or pass on their own objective rejection of 
conventional society. 

We are treated finally to not one but four 
psychocultural processes blending person- 
ality, family, and social elements which 
might result in delinquency. Each process 
is specifically related to a particular strati- 
fied segment of our society. Thus, for 
example, lower-lower-class boys, on one 
hand, are often socialized by mothers with- 
out effective male—adult—models, and the 
boys male identity problem-solutions are 
- often undependable and impulsive. The 
upper-lower-class male child, on the other 
hand, is raised by a mother who is sup- 
ported by her husband and while he views 
his mother in a favorable light and is able 
to engage in continuing, loyal gang actions, 
he often suffers from some sexual inse- 
curities. The lower-middle-class boy is 
socialized in a household often by covertly 
hostile parents who particularly fear ego 
autonomy and tend to overtrain their chil- 
dren. 

Leonard D. Savitz 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Temple University 


James F. SHORT, Jr., and FreD L. STRODT- 
BECK. Group Process and Gang Delin- 
quency. Pp. x, 294. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1965. $7.50. 

In co-operation with the Metropolitan 
Chicago Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion (YMCA), whose detached street work- 
ers had established contacts with several 
white and Negro delinquent gangs, there 
began in 1959 a series of studies of lower- 
class gang delinquency and lower-class 
gang members. Six reports based on these 
researches appeared in sociological journals 
during 1962-1964. The book reviewed 
here consists of these articles, essentially 
as previously published, plus six additional 
related chapters, producing a most im- 
pressive package indeed. 

To test certain current delinquency the- 
ories—those of Cloward and Oblin, Cohen, 
and Miller—along with some notions of 
their own, the several researchers studied 
598 lower-class Chicago youths and the 
sixteen gangs whose membership they con- 
stituted. An additional 400 lower- and 
middle-class boys were used for compari- 
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son purposes. Through field observation, 
interviews, personality assessments, and 
other means, the nature and role of four 
kinds of influences on gang and nongang 
boys were examined: environmental, in- 
dividual characteristics, group norms, and 
group processes. The researches were 
guided by “hypotheses relating to mecha- 
nisms by which norms and values associated 
with structural variation become trans- 
lated into behavior.” Not only does such 
guidance accord with what most sociolo- 
gists see as the very essence of their enter- 
prise, but the Chicago work was marked 
throughout by levels of methodological 
and theoretical sophistication not often 
seen in delinquency research. 

The numerous empirical results and their 
discoverers’ interpretations of them can- 
not be fairly summarized in a short re- 
view. Among the results I found most 
intriguing were these: Heterosexual ac- 
tivities by Negro gang boys are so inti- 
mately tied to status mechanisms that 


- eventual illegitimate parenthood by such 


boys is virtually guaranteed if their gang 
affiliation goes on long enough. Lower-class 
gang and nongang boys alike have internal- 
ized, at least partially, the “salient fea- 
tures” of middle-class life-style, thereby 
vastly complicating the cultural pressures 
to which they must adjust. Although de- 
linquent subcultures exist, they are far 
less insulated from the larger community 
than previous theorizing has assumed. 
Negro gang delinquency is not clearly dis- 
tinguishable from Negro lower-class be- 
havior generally, and hence tends not to 
be defined as “deviant” by adults of that 
class. 

If a single key idea can be adduced from 
the diverse and often complex inquiries 
described in this book, it could perhaps be 
stated as follows: Through social processes 
whose intricate subtleties are yet scarcely 
appreciated, the preservation and enhance- 
ment of status constitutes for the gang boy 
a fundamental motivating force. His 
gang’s specifications—for example, its nor- 
mative prescriptions, some of which may 
entail illegal behavior—as to how he can 
achieve this goal are themselves resultant 
from an interplay between the gang and 
a host of sociocultural forces rooted in the 
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larger community setting. In an important 
sense, therefore, gang delinquency is a by- 
product of this interaction, and the gang 
delinquent is an actor in a drama whose 
playwright he knows not. 
R. W. ENGLAND, Jr. 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

University of Rhode Island 


S. R. Sravson. Reclaiming the Delin- 
quent: By Para-Analytic Group Psycho- 
therapy and the Inversion Technique. 
Pp. xvii, 766. New York: Free Press, 
1965. $9.95. 

In this book an interesting experiment in 
intensive group psychotherapy with seri- 
ously delinquent and emotionally disturbed 
boys is described and analyzed. The work 
was carried on in Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, a residential treatment 
center to which most of the boys had been 
committed by the court on delinquency or 
neglect petitions. 

As usual in such cases, the boys came 
from grossly deprived homes in congested 
areas, most of the parents themselves being 
seriously disturbed individuals. In spite 
of great individual differences in other re- 
spects, the boys had in common a pride 
in brutal, destructive behavior, almost par- 
anoid sensitivity to fancied criticism, great 
distrust of adults and intense hostility 
toward them, low self-esteem, and a feeling 
that their lives were doomed to failure. 
With such boys, individual psychotherapy 
has usually proved to be unsuccessful. The 
purpose of the experiment was to determine 
whether the author’s particular version of 
group psychotherapy would prove helpful. 

An unusual feature of the book is the 
inclusion of fairly detailed, individual re- 
ports of and comments on the seventy-five 
sessions held with a group of seven boys 
who were selected as being “delinquency- 
saturated.” Through these reports the 
reader not only can get a clear idea of 
how treatment was carried on but also can 
trace the course of each boy’s growing 
awareness of the meaning of his feelings 
and actions, 

While they were in the institution, the 
boys made impressive gains in self-control, 
intellectual functioning—most advanced 
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ten or more points in I.Q.—and emotional 
adjustment, A follow-up two years later 
showed that several were doing well, sev- 
eral dubiously, and one seemed headed for 
serious trouble. A close relation between 
postinstitutional adjustment and home con- 
ditions was apparent. This frequently 
demonstrated finding underlines once again 
that gains from therapy cannot be counted 
on to be wholly self-sustaining. 
Heren L, WITMER 

Director 

Division of Research 

Children’s Bureau 

Welfare Administration 

Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 


GEOFFREY GorER. Death, Grief, and 
Mourning: A Study of Contemporary 
Society. Pp. xxxiv, 205. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Duobleday, 1965. $4.50. 


The popular media have had a lot of 
slightly sick fun lately with American fune- 
real practices, Forest Lawn, the Disney- 
land of the dead (to use Jack Paar’s 
epithet), has become a kind of apotheosis 
of the self-parodying tendencies in mass 
culture, The liberated, “rational” minority 
has been trying to exorcise such “inanities” 
by traditional satirical strategies. Into 
this simple-minded program for seculariza- 
tion comes a paradoxical book—an analysis 
of death, grief, and mourning which argues 
that industrial society’s lack of mourning 
rituals to contain grief has resulted in a 
wide variety of neurotic behavior. In ad- 
dition to the more obvious effects of re- 
pressed sorrow and endless despondency, 
Geoffrey Gorer attributes a surprising ar- 
ray of maladaptive behavior—excessive 
fear of cigarette cancer and atomic war, 
violence in amusement media, callousness 
about traffic fatalities, and vandalism—to 
the absence of “civil mourning,” analogous 
to “civil marriage” in a half-secularized 
society. To the nonsocial scientist un- 
qualified to ascertain the validity of his 
methodology, this kind of speculation at 
the very least seems far-fetched. Indeed, 
the autobiographical prologue in which the 
author recounts his own encounters with 
death surprises the humanist who regards 
the value of social science as its objective 
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study of regularities or patterns in behavior 
not as the deeply felt, fully articulated 
analysis of individual experience—the 
province of literature and art. 

On the other hand, one is fascinated by 
the paradox that the least secularized ele- 
ments in British society—Orthodox Jew, 
Scottish Church, and Roman Catholic— 
seem to have the most humanly useful rites 
of passages for the bereaved and that the 
most “advanced” thinkers, middle-class 
professionals, seem the least prepared for 
their encounters with bereavement. Most 
credible of his hypotheses is the speculation 
that a kind of prudery over death similar 
to Victorian reticence about sex prevails 
today generating by transference a pornog- 
raphy of death. However, his plea for 
therapeutic openness about dealing with 
death, based on the analogy of the decline 
of sexual prudery, implies that a rational, 
common-sense approach is more important 
than rituals for the bereaved. Talking it 
out is not a ceremony. 

Patrick D, Hazarp 

Professor of English 

Beaver College 


Wits Rupy. Schools in an Age of Mass 
Culture: An Exploration of Selected 
Themes in the History of Twentieth- 
Century American Education. Pp. viii, 
374. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965. No price. 

Schools in an Age of Mass Culture is one 
of the best books in the area of the Social 
and Cultural Foundations of American 
Education that I have ever read. Its sub- 
title is “An Exploration of Selected Themes 
in the History of Twentieth-Century Amer- 
ican Education.” The themes selected by 
the author serve as titles for the ten 
chapters: The Setting, The Child-Centered 
School, The School in the American Social 
Matrix, The “Adjusted” Child, Education 
for All, Church, State, and School, May 17, 
1964, Evaluations of American Education 
by Foreigners, The “Cold War” Among 
American Educators, and The School in 
the Waking of Modern America. The 
work is marked from beginning to end by 
scholarship of the highest order. The 
author has examined the relevant litera- 
ture, both lay and professional, in remark- 
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able measure. And he has presented op- 
posing views without appreciable bias, even 
though we all know that, wherever life 
exists, there is bias. Also the literary 
quality of the writing is excellent. The 
book should be read and discussed by all 
who are interested in American education 
in this fateful twentieth century—a period 
which is marked by the crossing of a great 
watershed in the history of our system of 
public education and a period in which 
the school and other educational agencies 
are being asked to participate in the build- 
ing of the “Great Society” here in the 
United States of America. 

Every chapter is both interesting and 
challenging. But in this brief review I 
can mention only three. First is the 
chapter entitled “The School in the Ameri- 
can Social Matrix.” Here, the author 
presents basic data on the role of social 
forces in shaping the policies and the prac- 
tices of public education. Included are 
the Parent-Teachers Associations, the great 
philanthropic foundations, the professional 
administrator, the school board, the “veto 
groups,” and the classroom teacher. In 
chapter six, the author presents in sixty- - 
four pages an excellent account of the’ 
struggle of contending forces and interests 
concerning the place of religion in the 
schools and the great issue of federal sup- 
port. The next chapter, “May 17, 1964,” 
deals, to some extent in world perspective, 
with perhaps the most crucial problem con- 
fronting our schools and our American. 
democracy—the problem of applying our 
professed ideals in the sphere of human 
relations to the Negro and other racial and 
ethnic minorities. 

The author, of course, is not above 
criticism. In his reference to the impact 
of the first sputnik in October, 1957, he 
should have noted the ignorance of Soviet 
education displayed by the critics of our 
schools, In his chapter on the “Cold War” 
among American educators, he certainly 
should have included the writings of Harold 
Hand, the most vigorous adversary of 
Arthur Bestor. Also, the thought of Theo- 
dore Brameld should have been included: 
Finally, I wish that Professor Rudy had 
written an eleventh chapter in which he 
would have presented his own philosophy 

Ld 
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of the American school in the “Age of 
Mass Culture.” 
GEORGE S. Counts 
Distinguished Visiting Professor 
of Education 
Southern Illinois University 


I, A. Newsy. Jim Crows Defense: Anti- 
Negro Thought in America, 1900-1930. 
Pp. xv, 230. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1965. $6.50. 
Deeply rooted in American life, the be- 

lief in the innate inferiority of the Negro 

reached its peak of infiuence during the 
first-third of the twentieth century. In 

Jim Crow’s Defense this theory of the 

Negro as a lesser human being is pains- 

takingly described and analyzed for this 

thirty-year span. Around 1900 America’s 
own attitudes toward the Negro were re- 
enforced by ideas and hypotheses from 
abroad, including those of race theorist 

Houston Chamberlain, scientist Francis 

Galton, psychologist Gustave LeBon and, 

above all, naturalist Charles Darwin. With 

such wide apparent support, the American 
belief in Negro inferiority reached its 
apogee, 

The indigenous development of what 
Newby calls “anti-Negro”—or “racist”— 
thought drew its sustenance from scien- 
tists, social scientists, historians, and re- 
ligious leaders, each employing the meth- 
odologies of his own discipline. The 
roster of those who were convinced that 
the Negro was inferior to other stocks 
embraced many impressive names—scien- 
tist Henry Fairfield Osborn, geographer 
Ellen Churchill Semple, eugenicist Paul 
Popenoe, political scientist John W. Bur- 
gess, and historian William A. Dunning. 
The systematic ideas developed by such 
scholars and authorities were seized upon 
by journalists, politicians, and others bent 
on swaying public opinion. The body of 
race-angled thought thus formulated and 
popularized was effectively put to use, 
becoming the basis for the continued social 
segregation, economic discrimination, and 
political subordination of the Negro. 

In laying bare the varied manifestations 
of anti-Negro thought, Newby’s hand is 
sure. He makes it clear, for example, that 
racial attitudes varied in intensity, ranging 
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from the overt hostility of extremists of 
the Klan tradition to the paternalism of a 
Wade Hampton or Henry Grady who 
wished to see the lot of the Negro im- 
proved provided that white supremacy 
was not jeopardized. While drawing 
heavily upon Southern examples and il- 
lustrations, Newby continuously points out 
that racist thinking was national rather 
than sectional, the North acquiescing in 
such beliefs when not championing them. 
Although Newby takes note that since 
1930 the popularity and respectability of 
anti-Negro thought has markedly declined, 
his nine-page epilogue is realistically titled 
“The Persistence of Racism.” First-rate 
in organization and clear in exposition, 
Jim Crow’s Defense is a significant addi- 
tion to the history of American thought. 
It will also be quite useful to those who 
seek an in-depth understanding of the con- 
temporary civil rights revolution and of 
our country’s present-day confrontation 
with dark-skinned peoples the world over. 
BENJAMIN QUARLES 

Professor of History 

Morgan State College 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


PAuL E. Mort. The Organization of So- 
ciety. Pp. xii, 372. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. $6.50. 

The vast differences between introduc- 
tory texts in sociology are a commentary 
on the discipline. Basic texts differ not 
only in manner and style of presentation, 
as one would expect, but also in subject 
matter covered and in the treatment of the 
same subject matter. 

It has been noted that in America there 
is an institution of higher learning for 
every level of intelligence, and one might 
paraphrase this to observe that there is a 
basic text congenial to each of the many 
different orientations of American sociolo- 
gists. This one is of the nonstatistical 
variety preventing a systematic approach 
using theory “at the middle range.” It is 
written in a straight forward style and 
should win its share of adoptions. 

In one respect all texts are alike: they 
attempt a “scientific study of society.” To 
achieve this objective, the author of the 
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text under review develops thirteen basic 
propositions which in turn provide a basis 
for logical analysis of social systems. These 
propositions center about the relationships 
between population size and social interac- 
tion and structure. (For example, “as the 
* population of a social organization increases 
arithmetically, the number of possible 
channels of interaction increases geometri- 
cally, so that some of the channels must 
be eliminated and the organization re- 
structured. As the population of a social 
organization increases, the roles become 
more formalized.”) 

To provide a coherent theoretical view- 
point Professor Mott takes the concepts 
of social organization and organizational 
change as the focus for sociological study. 
These concepts are illustrated by a com- 
parative view of societies differing in time 
and culture leading to an emphasis upon 
the development of American society. 

By design the book is incomplete. It 
was written not to stand alone but to be 
used in conjunction with the rich resources 
which reside in paperbacks and journal 
articles. As texts go, it is brief and rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

While references are made throughout 
to numerous studies—sociological, anthropo- 
logical, and economic (most of those cited 
are from the 1950’s)—there are no de- 
tailed descriptions of specific studies. As a 
consequence the reader does not get a 
feeling for research; however, this is to 
come from the collaterally assigned mono- 
graphs. The text hopefully provides the 
student with a framework which will in- 
crease his understanding and appreciation 
of sociological studies. 

This approach has a number of obvious 
advantages with the potential for flexibility 
in approach and richness in content. The 
crick in this pedagogic plane is time. The 
semester is often well along before the 
beginning student has become sufficiently 
conversant with the sociological imagina- 
tion to tackle most monographs. The 
selection of “graded readings” can only 
partially overcome this difficulty. 

As with all systematic approaches, con- 
siderable space is given to clarifying defini- 
tions. This is not always easily done. The 
author notes that with regard to basic con- 
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cepts—including that of “social organiza- 
tion”’—‘“there is considerable lack of agree- 
ment among sociologists.’ Any alarm 
generated by this lack of consensus is 
presumably allayed by noting that biolo- 
gists and chemists will view an apple dif- 
ferently. The more alert student will per- 
ceive a difference between divergent views 
of different disciplines and those generated 
within a single field. The alert student 
will also recognize and appreciate the fact 
that once defined the author of this text 
uses his terms consistently and logically. 
Donard P. Kent 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Pennsylvania State University 


MELFORD Spiro (Ed.). Context and Mean- 
ing in Cultural Anthropology. Pp. xxii, 
442. New York: Free Press, 1965. 
$9.95. 


This reviewer is delighted to see a 
Festschrift in honor of A. I. “Pete” Hallo- 
well. A long-time friendly relationship 
plus much attention to his works and 
ideas have influenced my own production 
for a considerable period. 

However, I hope that I sometimes will 
have sense ‘enough to decline invitations to 
“review” a book of this type in “400 words 
or less.” The present volume contains 
twenty-two articles or chapters by twenty- 
five authors. To offer a proper critical 
review of even one of the contributions 
would require more space than that. 

In general and as a whole this collection 
of contributions is of rather restricted and 
technical interest, mainly to cultural an- 
thropologists concerned with the psycho- 
logical aspects of culture. The introduc- 
tion by Fogelson and Spiro indicates the 
generality of Hallowell’s interest and in- 
fluence. Unfortunately, most of the ar- 
ticles, either individually or collectively, 
do not. 

Many of the papers are preliminary to 
later more “definitive” contributions, for 
example, the Spindlers’ “Instrumental Ac- 
tivities Inventory,” which may turn out to 
be a valuable technique comparable to or 
more productive than such procedures ag 
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the Rorschach test. Others, which purport 
to be generally all inclusive are incom- 
plete. For example, the late M. J. Her- 
skovits’ “A Geneology of Ethnological 
Theory” makes no mention of Ralph Lin- 
ton, who, I think most learned social 
scientists would agree, was one of the 
pioneers in drawing together the psy- 
chological, personality, and functional ap- 
proaches to culture. Incidentally, Her- 
skovits’ paper and several others, according 
to footnotes, were written for some other 
occasion rather than especially for this 
volume. I understand to some extent the 
problems of an editor of a collection of this 
kind, but I believe that the general schol- 
arly reading public would appreciate more 
effort toward achieving “focus” or “point 
of view.” Nevertheless, each of the au- 
thors recognizes that he was inspired or 
influenced in one way or another by Hallo- 
well or his works, In this sense the book 
is a fine and deserved tribute to the 
honoree, 
Jonn P. GILLIN 
National Institute of Mental Health 
Career Research Professor 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Pittsburgh 
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bound edition. New York: Atherton Press, 
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M. Albert Linton, Treasurer and senior member of the Board of 
Djrectors of this Academy, died May 2, 1966. 

Mr. Linton was one of those gifted and highly industrious persons 
who held many positions and distinguished himself in all of them. He 
was past president of ‘the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
a trustee and past president of the Academy of Natural Sciences, a 
member of the executive committee of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
director of several banks, a member of the Board of Managers of 
Haverford College,and Moorestown Friends School, vice chairman of 
the American Friends Service Committee, and a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, the Franklin Institute, and the Newcomen Society. 
Among other honors, he was named to the Life Insurance Hall of 
Fame. i 

Apart from these varied activities, Mr. Linton was an avid mountain 
climber and amateur ornithologist. He climbed peaks in the Alps even 
after the age of 60, and one particular bird bears his name. 


His service with this Academy began on January 16, 1938 when he 
joined the Board of Directors. 








Mr. Howard C. Petersen, Chairman of the Board of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, and frequent agent of the United States government in foreign 
trade negotiations, has been elected as Treasurer of this Academy, to fll the place 
held by Mr. M. Albert Linton. Mr. Petersen has been a member of the Board 
of Directors since January 1957. 


Mr. Elmer B. Staats, presently Comptroller General of the United States, and 
former Director of the United States Budget, has been elected to membership on 
the Board of Directors of this Academy. Mr. Staats also served recently as presi- 
dent of the American Society for Public Administration, and for many years has 
had a distinguished place in the administration of public affairs. : 
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FOREWORD 

The papers in this volume, with the exception of the articles by Rayford W. 
Logan, Wayne A. Wilcox, R. Richard Rubottom, F., Denna F. Fleming, and 
Herbert J. Spiro, are addresses presented at the annual meeting of this Academy, 
held in Philadelphia on April 15 and 16, 1966. The papers by Logan, Wilcox, 
and Rubottom are supplementary to the papers read-at the conference; those by 
Fleming and Spiro are addenda, but they relate. to the objectives and conduct of 
American foreign policy. 

The 1966 meeting, which was next to the largest in Academy history, was 
attended by approximately 900 persons. A typical attendance for a session was 
between 400 and 500. Twenty-six ‘countries sent official delegations, and there 
were delegations from 12 missions to the United Nations, 12 public jurisdictions, 
9 federal agencies, 173 American arid foreign universities and colleges, and 159 
international, civic, scientific, and commercial organizations. 

In view of the continued high interest of our members and delegates in foreign 
affairs, we have tentatively decided to devote the next annual meeting of the 
Academy to “Why the Communist and Western Worlds Are Fragmentizing.” 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 


American Studies Abroad: Culture and Foreign Policy 


By ROBERT E. SPILLER 


ABSTRACT: Assuming that the purpose of:a cultural foreign 
policy is the development of international good will by an in- 
crease in the mutual understanding of national cultures, it is 
possible to observe three levels in American cultural foreign 
policy since 1945: the informational, the exchange, and the 
American-studies levels. The United States Information 
Agency (USIA) and other cultural agencies have maintained 
steady progress during this period in making American princi- 
ples and cultures better understood throughout the world. The 
recent tendency to curtail these programs in the interest of 
economy has caused alarm, but perhaps the most urgent phase 
of this work has passed and other forms of cultural foreign 
policy are taking over. The second stage—international ex- 
change of persons—because of its unofficial or semiofficial na- 
ture, has supplemented, and occasionally conflicted with, the 
informational programs. The exchange program has also, at 
times, seemed to be losing effectiveness, as native scholars of 
other countries take over its work in studying and teaching 
American and comparative cultures. The establishment of 
chairs, courses, and degrees, and of international learned socie- 
ties devoted to American-studies in most European and some 
Asian countries is,perhaps, the most substantial and gratifying 
result of American cultural foreign policy, and indicates the 
direction in which policy might well move more deliberately in 

„ the future. 
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O discuss the effectiveness of a pro- 

gram of cultural exchange in de- 
veloping good international relations is 
to raise at once the basic question of 
whether familiarity breeds love or con- 
tempt, and the evidence—at least the 
superficial evidence—of human experi- 
ence would make it seem that all too 
often the better we know each other, 
the less we find to respect in each other. 
Perhaps we might revise to, our purpose 
the classic paraphrase by ‘Jom Brown 
of the thirty-third Epigram.of Martial: 


I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell 
Unless it be, I know thee well, 
I do not like thee 4 Dr. Fell. 


Certainly the attempt of the British 
over many years in India, of France in 
Indo-China, and even of the United 
States in Cuba to acculturate an alien 
people in the interest of mutual eco- 
nomic and political bénefit have not 
been reassuring. Perhaps théir motives 
were impure, and the more recent 
foreign policy of the United States has 
been pure, but, in any case, the decision 
of our government after World War II 
to..add:.a program of cultural exchange 
to its military, economic, and political 
commitments overseas deserves close 
scrutiny at.a time when the chant, 
“Yankee Go Home” is echoing from 
Djakarta to Havana and from Tokyo 
to Santiago and when American li- 
braries and cultural offices are being at- 
tacked and often closed because of 
economy budgeting at home and worsen- 
ing relationships abroad. Perhaps we 
should admit failure and quit, blaming 
human nature rather than our own 
ineptness. 

But the policies of the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations fortunately do 
not suggest this course of action. Both 
by executive recommendation and by 
legislation enacted and at least par- 
tially implemented by Congress, we as a 


people have been enabled to persist 

through the last twenty years and more 

in a consistent but modest expansion and 

development of our agencies for inter- 
national and cultural exchange, both at 
home and overseas. Public Law 87-256 

of 1961, the so-called Fulbright-Hays 

Act, broadly liberalized the provisions 

of the earlier Fulbright and Smith- 

Mundt programs and led to the setting 
up of the United States Advisory Com- 

mission on International and Cultural 

Affairs. This agency has been effective 

not only in advising the President and 

Congress on policies and implementa- 

tions of the program, but also in spon- 
soring at least three widely influential 
survey reports: A Beacon of Hope: The 
Exchange of Persons Program (1963); 

American Studies Abroad, by Walter 
Johnson (1963); and A Report on the 

Strategic Importance of Western Eur- 
ope, by Walter Adams (1964). And it 
has more recently inaugurated what will 
probably become a quarterly journal of 
its own. Add to this development the 
involvement in these areas of the 
Agency for International Development, 

the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, the 

Institute of International Education, 

and other international agencies, both 

public and private, devoted primarily 

to the broader aspects of international 

cultural relations, and the task of an 

amateur and outsider such as myself in 

finding his way through this jungle of 

activities and reports and then Shaping 

up something new and pertinent (òn 
impertinent) to say on this subject be-; 
comes almost insuperable. 

Let me at once confess, therefore, 
that I do not plan to discuss the new 
International Education Act of 1966 or 
President Johnson’s message on it; nor 
shall I consider, as such, the problem of 
the expansion of educational and. cul- 
tural, along with economic and military, 
aid to the “developing” as contrasted 
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with the “developed” countries; and I 
shall become involved only incidentally 
in the broader problems of how to 
screen and then handle the increasing 
numbers of foreign students who come 
to our colleges and universities. Fi- 
nally, I do not expect to ask you to 
write immediately to your Senator or 
your Congressman urging his support 
for any part or all of this program. 
I am primarily concerned, as is Mr. 
Charles Frankel in his recent-and lively 
book on this subject, with how to make 
human nature, rather than mere gov- 
ernmental agencies, behave rationally 
and effectively in this cause.* 

We must start, therefore, right or 
wrong, with the assumption that if we 
get to understand the language and 
culture of other peoples better and other 
peoples get to understand ours better, 
the world will be a better place in which 
to live, and we must not relax our 
efforts in this direction even though we 
have no way of judging the value of 
present action in terms of ultimate re- 
sults. We are surely in for surprises 
both ways if we live long enough. For 
example, my own university was host 
to the recently deposed Nkrumah of 


that the maintenance of cultural rela- 
tionships with nations which border 
both East and West, from Norway and 
Poland in; the North to India and 
Thailand in the South, has provided a 
far more effective wall against totali- 
tarian expansion during the Cold War 
than could have been built by arms 
and arguments. 

There is one more limitation that I 
must imposefon myself, and then I am 
through with preliminaries. Although 
educational, and cultural exchange is 
and must alenys be a “two-way street,” 
my experience has been pretty much 
limited to the American cultural impact 
abroad, and my topic today must follow 
suit. I will therefore try only to formu- 
late a philosophy of cultural exchange 
based rather on general principles of 
human nature than on any political or 
sociological data, and then test its rele- 
vance to the specific problem of the de- 
velopment of American studies abroad, 
both past- and future. I shall rely 
mainly on my own experiences with the 
activities of the USIA, a few of the 
fifty or/more United States Educational 
Foundations and Commissions abroad, 
and the Conference Board of Associated 


Ghana in his student days, and many.-~Research Councils (a private associa- 


similarly ruthless dictators have learned 
much of what they knewr(the_ past 
tense is appropriate) of /political and 
educational manipulation“and control in 
our universities. On/the other hand, 
there is little question that American 
friendship “with ‘Great: Britain has been 
jifimensely stimulated by the fact that 
(so many American intellectual leaders 
‘are, in part, British-trained as Rhodes 
"Scholars, and there is even less doubt 


ns 

2 Charles Frankel, The Neglected Aspect of 
Foreign Affairs: American Educational and 
Cultural Policy Abroad (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1966). See also Walter 
Johnson and Francis J. Colligan, The Ful- 
bright Program: A History (Chicago: Uni- 
wee of Chicago Press, 1965). 


tion of scholars which co-operates with 
the State Department in the adminis- 
tration of the Fulbright program of 
professorial exchanges), and direct con- 
tact through the American studies 
movement with native efforts of people 
in various parts of the world to under- 
take a more thorough study of Ameri- 
can culture on their own initiative. 
Scattered and impressionistic as my 
evidence will be, its validity must rest 
on the insights it may provide into basic 
human nature and upon a faith in the 
universal similarity of human responses 
to common needs and situations, rather 
than on measurable data. If I seem to 
dwell too much on Norway, England, 
Germany, India, and Japan, it is be- 
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cause I know these countries from at 
least some firsthand experience. 

The primary purpose of this aspect 
of American cultural foreign policy can 
therefore be said to be the shaping of 
the American image abroad.» Probably 
the central desire of all human beings 
is to be liked by others 'for what they 
think they really are,: ?whether their 
opinion of themselves is accurate or not. 
Nations are not too different from in- 
dividuals in this respect; whatever the 
facts may be and whatever the accepted 
stereotypes abroad of any national 
character, a cultural foreign policy is 
always and inevitably ,directed toward 
correcting or at least ameliorating the 
attitudes of other nations, so that the 
national self-image and the opinions of 
other nations may .be brought into 
closer agreement. In any such policy 
there will always be two factors: (1) 
the effort toward truth with the correc- 
tion of false attitudes arid assumptions, 
and (2) the effort toward amelioration 
with the softening of antagonisms and 
the improvement of friendship. The 
image of our national character that 
our cultural foreign policy will therefore 
wish to foster and develop should not 


smoking a particular cigarette will bring 
about a change of season and a glan- 
dular restoration of youth, or who por- 
tray languishing nymphs of flickering 
lashes and a come-hither drawl: “When 
you use Tiger after-shave lotion, be 
kind.” But our approach may be, if 
not that of telling the whole truth, at 
least of telling nothing but the truth. 
We need not deliberately misrepresent, 
but we may select our evidence. We 
may photograph our skyline from one 
of the surrounding hills rather than 
down the canyon of slum tenements, and 
if we are providing a list of books for 
translation into Hindi or Arabic, we 
may select a history which stresses our 
gift of independence to Cuba rather 
than our intervention in the recent arms 
crisis. And if we are choosing only one 
recent novel, we may prefer the mature 
character analysis of Bellow’s Herzog 
to the abnormal violence of Mailer’s 
An American Dream. But this does 
not mean that all our historians should 
imitate Parson Weems or even George 
Bancroft and that all our novelists should 
remain as harmless as Horatio Alger or 
Louisa May Alcott. I have been con- 
cerned with a number of the activities 


only be an accurate portrayal; it should~~of the USIA, and I have been impressed 


be as favorable to us as, within honesty, 
we can make it. 


THE INFORMATIONAL PHASE 


The first and most superficial phase 
of such a cultural foreign policy is what 
is usually known as “information,” and 
the agency that we set up to deal with 
this phase is known as “The United 
States Information Agency.” By this 
term we do not really mean information 
in the strict scientific and objective 
sense, but rather selective data, ideas, 
and attitudes which we would like 
others to accept concerning ourselves. 
Our methods of persuasion may not go 
quite as far as those of the Madison 
Avenue gentlemen who point out that 


always, under a succession of adminis- 
trations (and one of the weaknesses of 
Washington ‘bureaucracy is the rapid 
turnover of personnel), by the persist- 
ence of the idea*that freedom of speech 
and the right of criticism must always 
be emphasized as cardinal qualities of 
the American national character and} 


as such, as qualities which must be not‘ 


only preached but. practiced in our cul-' 


tural foreign policy. If we do not allow 
our representatives the freedom of 
criticism, we cannot claim that we be- 
lieve in the freedom of speech. In a 
recent list of recommended readings 
sponsored indirectly by a branch of the 
USIA, we find represented such a wide 
range of opinions as Lerner’s Ameriga 
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as a Civilization and Rossiter’s The 
American Presidency, Handlin’s The 
Uprooted and Kirkland’s Industry 
Comes of Age. 

A shrinking from overt propaganda, 
with an unwillingness to be aggressive, 
have been characteristic of the Ameri- 
can overseas cultural effort from the 
start. An admirable trait, it has, I 
think, been an important factor in the 
success of that effort, but it makes it 
difficult to estimate the extent and na- 
ture of that success. The recent closing 
of the USIS (it becomes a Service 
rather than an Agency in the field) 
libraries in London and Paris and of 
many of the Amerikahdusern in Ger- 
many and similar agencies elsewhere 
has seemed to many people, in the 
words of Jerome Beatty, Jr., of the 
Saturday Review, “one of the screwiest 
moves this government has made”; but 
before giving in to our legitimate dis- 
may, perhaps we should ask if there 
are any more encouraging factors in 
the situation. Lack of adequate con- 
gressional appropriation which forced 
measures of economy was certainly the 
chief reason for the move, but there 
may also be compensating circum- 
stances. In our distress, we may at 
least take some comfort in the thought 
that this particular kind of Sérvice-may 
not be as much needed now as“it once 
was. When I went to Norway in 1950 
as Fulbright Visiting Professor at Oslo, 
I found the American USIS library 
ancitivaluable resource to supplement 
‘the scant book collections at the Univer- 

' sity, but at present the library of the 
Amerika Institutet is housed, with its 
11,000 volumes (one of the largest col- 
lections in Europe), in new seminar 
rooms on the Blindern campus of the 
University, with magazine and micro- 
film collections and other resources that 
would make any American professor in 
an Américan university jealous. 

a Tbe American library in London, 


which I knew well and used in 1958 
when I was lecturing at King’s and 
Bedford Colleges, was one of the best 
of its kind and, for appointments, serv- 
ice, and collections, it was a credit both 
to its librarian of many years, Miss 
Margaret Hafert, and to the United 
States government. But, again, the 
growth of the British Association for 
American Studies (BAAS); the creation 
of important teaching posts in various 
American subjects in the colleges of the 
universities of London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, most of the “Red Brick,” 
and all of the newly founded universi- 
ties, especially Sussex, Keele, Hull, and 
East Anglia; and, finally, the establish- 
ment by the BAAS of an American 
Institute and Research Center in cen- 
tral London under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Harry Allen of University College 
—all of these developments make the 
maintenance of a public library at the 
Embassy far Jess essential as a govern- 
ment-spohsored activity than it was ten 
years ago. There is no doubt that the 
United ‘States government has deliber- 
ately sacrificed an important means of 
communication with the British people 
by taking this step, but I think’ that 


- there is also no doubt that, at least on 


the academic level, the acceptance of 
the books from this library by London 
University creates a new center which 
is not shadowed by the eagle on Gros- 
venor Square and which can, if properly 
housed, staffed, and kept up to date, 
become an even more effective, if less 
immediate and conspicuous, means of 
communication in the future. 

In fact, I am inclined to believe that 
the less conspicuous activities of the 
USIA and other cultural arms of the 
State Department are the most im- 
portant ones, even though less easy to 
observe. From my own experience with 
the “Voice of America,” the translation 
division, and the agency which sponsors 
the University of Pennsylvania certifi- , 
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‘ cate examinations in American studies 
and the University of Michigan exami- 
nations in the American-English lan- 
guage, I get a sense of a constantly 
expanding and consolidating program 
of behind-the-scenes and in-spite-of- 
‘the-deficit, but very effective cultural 
promotion. I wonder what has been 
the experience of others when I realize 
that my own books have been translated 
into German, Urdu, Bengali, Arabic, 
Brazilian, Portuguese, and Yugoslavian 
—by or with the aid of government 
subsidies to foreign publishers—as well 
as privately into Italian, Swedish, Japa- 
nese, and Korean; and I have had 
the experience of lecturing one evening 
on tape on the radio and the following 
morning in person in a hill station in 
India. I have also received a Christmas 
card this year with the inscription: “I 
have enjoyed your book so much all 
this year that I am dead sure you de- 
serve a Christmas card from your un- 
known Chilean student.” I tried not to 
remember his name so that I would not 
be prejudiced when his examination, 
with others in his USIA class, reached 
us, probably this spring. 

anguch -scattered evidence leaves me 


personally impressed, as well as humble,~ 


for I know that, even if they cannot be 
counted, my experiences world-wide are 
far from unique. And I know also 
that I have other “unknown students” 
in Israel, Turkey, Iran, Brazil, the Ar- 
gentine, Bombay, Athens, and many 
other places, because I read their ex- 
aminations in American language and 
literature. I wish I knew to what ex- 
tent we are conducting similar activities 
in at least the more independent of the 
Communist countries, but here there is 
less feedback and hence no satisfactory 
way for the layman to estimate what is 
being done. I do know, however, that 
when I received from my publishers ‘not 
long ago a substantidl check for an 
edition of 3,500 copies of. one of my 


books, to be printed and bound in 
Yugoslavia for circulation abroad, pre- 
sumably in some of these countries, I 
was talking to many people whom I 
was very happy to reach, even though 
I could not hear their replies. 

This is enought perhaps on the 
formational” level of our cultural ion 
eign policy, although much more could 
probably be said. 


ey. 


THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


The second level, which we may call 
the “exchange” program and which 
centers in the so-called Fulbright pro- 
cedures, is only semiofficial; in fact, it 
is ostensibly not official at all but is 
operated by a committee of scholars 
and administrators co-operating with 
government agencies and is financed by 
the Congress with special appropria- 
tions under the Fulbright-Hays Act of 
1961. At this point, the intricate re- 
lationships between various branches 
and agencies of the United States gov- 
ernment, private and semiofficial agen- 
cies sponsored by the government or 
appointed by the President, and foun- 
dations and other agencies working on 
their own becomes too complicated for 


-explanation in so cursory a survey as 


this. But the assumption that the gov- 
ernment 4Ssuch operates a structured 
policy ‘of-intexnational cultural exchange 
is far from the ‘truth. 

It has not always been understood, 
for example, thatthe original Fulbright 
Act (Public Law 584) of 1946—was 
drafted in the interest of the individuals, 
of an exchange rather than in that of , 
the countries involved. It was designed 
to offer worthy students or teachers an 
opportunity for foreign study in their 
own disciplines. For this reason, the 
stipend was set at the customary low 
figure of a scholarship, and application 
was made voluntary and competitive. 

This plan was fair and worked well 
for the genuine student, but the act 
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also allowed awards to teachers for 
posts of Visiting Professor in major 
universities, and research students often 
found thenselves lecturing to popular 
audiences and even offering courses on 
invitation from universities. The ex- 
change of high-level teachers was 
further encouraged by Public Law 480 
and by subsequent legislation, adminis- 
tered at first by the State Department, 
often in unintentional competition with 
the Conference Board and its Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of 
Persons. What a built-in package of 
potential misunderstanding! 

The presence of “resource persons,” 
as the jargon has it, was soon apprec- 
jated by those administering USIS and 
other cultural programs abroad, and a 
state of benevolent anarchy developed 
in most countries, with the official and 
unofficial United States cultural agents 
competing and co-operating alternately 
in an important extension of the “in- 
formation” program to the use of ex- 
change persons in the national interest. 
The exchange scholars and teachers 
found themselves, in many cases, per- 
forming professional services for their 
own nations in a difficult foreign setting 
with inadequate tools, ridiculously low 
compensation, and general misunder- 
standing of their role and function : ‘on 
all sides. rs i 

It is not surprising that the numbers 
and quality of applicants sank so rap- 
idly that major, policy changes were 
indicated’ in -order- that the quality of 
jthe appointees might be maintained. 
Slightly higher. remuneration for teach- 
ing awards, recognition of some of the 
costs of dependents, and a cautious 
policy of recruitment finally led to a 
basic change of orientation of policy 
more in line with the cultural efforts of 
the United States under USIS and other 
‘programs abroad. This change was 
made official by the Fulbright-Hays 
Act of 1961 when the role of the Visit- 


ing Professor of American Studies in 
foreign universities was finally and of- 
fically acknowledged and implemented, 
if not adequately subsidized even yet. 
The creation of the American Studies 
Advisory Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons which followed, with its quarterly 
publication, American Studies News, was 
a belated recognition of the part which 
the Fulbright Visiting Professor had 
played between 1946 and 1961 in mak- 
ing the United States cultural effort 
abroad effective against discouraging 
obstacles, and a hopeful offering of sup- 
port and 'guidahce for the future, 

But in many important respects the 
aid was post facto because the period 
of crisis had passed and what could be 
done had already been done under 
emergency circumstances of hardship, 
a condition that in the course of human 
affairs is not always to be deplored. 
The crucial work of shaping postwar 
attitudes ahd programs, particularly in 
the previously enemy countries of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, had already 
been done by private agencies and in- 
dividual effort working through the ex- 
isting government cultural agencies: and 
programs and by the occupying forces 
themselves. So great and obvious was 
the need for immediate action that 
Americans abroad on an “exchange” 
status were drawn willingly into “in- 
formational” activities, and a consistent 
middle policy was evolved from what 
seemed confusion. A debt that no one 
will ever be able to measure is un- 
doubtedly owing to Francis A. Young, 
Executive Secretary, and his Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, 
during most of these years, for clear 
heads and gently discreet hands in 
formulating and guiding the policy of 
the Fulbright exchange program be- 
ween government cultural agencies and 
private supplementary resources. 

Those who would cling to the original 
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‘Fulbright point of view might argue 
that scholar exchange on a competitive 
basis is a better instrument of foreign 
policy than the development of Ameri- 


can studies programs in universities. 


overseas, and that the latter was a 
misuse of Fulbright funds and therefore 
should not expect to be successful. 
This argument is, I think, beside the 
point because of the success of both 
aspects of the developed policy, unless 
it is needed as an explanation of some 
of the difficulties and inconsistencies 
that arose. At the center-‘of this suc- 
cess was the Fulbright/ Visiting Pro- 
fessor, whose role was as ambiguous as 
that of the American cultural officer 
which Mr. Frankel has described so 
aptly: 

He would be an intellectual with gre- 
garious instincts; a warm-hearted com- 
municator between two cultures and yet a 
hard-headed negotiator; an administrator 
of a large staff and program who keeps his 
staff and program in hand while. he spends 
most of his time out of the office; a faith- 
ful bureaucrat who nevertheless can deal 
with the temperamental idiosyncracies of 
professors, musicians, athletes, and VIP’s. 


‘Ewill not attempt a similar portrait of 


the temperamental professor who was. 


trying to be faithful to his intellectual 
commitments and at the same time to 
help this mixed-up bureaucrat to an 
accord with the politics-ridden world of 
European academia. He was misunder- 
stood even by his fellows. 

For example, in 1964, a didtingoished 
American professor lectured on Ameri- 
can literature in a number of German 
universities and brought back a very 
critical report on what he thought to be 
the low quality of Fulbright appoint- 
ments in American studies and on the 
poor reception they were receiving from 
German academics. At the same time, 
the health of American studies, as such, 
was reflected by the German professors 
„of American literature, history, and 


other subjects who were holding their 
own annual conference of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Amerikastudien and 
were carrying forward, under their own 
momentum, a vigorous program of re- 
search, teaching, and publication. After 
twenty years, the kind of help that the 
United States Embassy and Educa- 
tional Fouridation had offered in the 
early stages of German-American re- 
habilitation apparently was far less 
needed, but the habits of procedure 
were hard to break. The cultural- as 
well as the economic-assistance policies 
of the United States had, like the work 
of a good. doctor, been so successful 
that they had almost put themselves 
out of business! 

And I understand that there were 
similar developments in Italy and 
Japan, The mouse had roared for cul- 
tural understanding as well as for eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the defeated na- 
tions, with the result that high-level 
American cultural studies, as well as 
economic stability, had achieved the 
first and firmest footholds abroad in 
the nations that needed them most: 
America’s former enemies. But exactly 
the same’ process was taking place in 


. the nations which had fought along with 


us, even though, perhaps, not in so 
obvious and sensational a manner. 
Much credit must go to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for initiating and pro- 
viding most of the techniques subse- 
quently used in developing the interest 
of foreign scholars in “Americat~sub- 
jects. Immediately after the war, this, 
Foundation sent Mr. John Marshall to 
Europe to invite a selected group of 
scholars in Scandinavian, French, and 
other universities to come to this coun- 
try for short visits of the kind which 
later became. known as leadership 
grants. In this first group was Pro- 
fessor Sigmund Skard, a Classical and 
Renaissance scholar of philology who - 
had just accepted a new chair of “Lit- 
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erature, Chiefly American,” in the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. Professor Skard’s 
grant allowed him opportunity to visit 
widely in the United States, to confer 
with American specialists in American 
literature, to compile a bibliography of 
ultimate needs for a new American In- 
stitute in Norway, and to purchase and 
ship home the first consignment of 
books. On his return, he worked alone 
until, in 1949, the first Norwegian Ful- 
bright grants enabled him to ask for the 
assistance of a Visiting Professor from 
America. For the first few years he 
asked for, and received, men of full 
academic standing, but it soon became 
apparent that he could, with the aid 
of his Norwegian colleagues, carry the 
main burden of teaching American liter- 
ature and civilization, but that he could 
use the help of an American assistant 
of lower rank to supplement his offer- 
ings. Further grants from private 
and official Norwegian and American 
sources have by now resulted in one of 
the best centers for the higher study of 
American literature and related subjects 
outside the United States itself, a center 
which is now wholly supported by Nor- 
wegian funds, with occasional special 
grants from other sources. 

The experience of the University, of 
Oslo is not unique and may be instruc- 
tive, for its general pattern is’ fairly 
common in other countries. Similar 
institutes or seminars have developed 
at Kiel, Freiburg, and Frankfurt in 
Germany; Zurich and Lausanne in 
Switzerland; Innsbruck and Vienna in 
Austria; Rome, Florence, and Milan in 
Italy; and elsewhere—to mention only 
a few from a long and growing list. 
Note the techniques of cultural policy 
which this development involves: a 
leadership grant to an influential and 
interested national for a preliminary 
trip to the United States; a Chair or 
other teaching post in an American 
subject in a foreign university, often 
LJ 


subsidized for one to three years from 
American sources; a fund for the pur- 
chase of a scholars’ library and the 
use of a USIS library in the interval; 
a visiting Fulbright professor for a few 
years to give academic dignity to the 
new subject, followed by Fulbright aid 
of a lesser sort for as long as needed 
but not longer, and by other incidental 
American aid from both foundations 
and government as asked for and al- 
located by the foreign university or 
professor. 

In the case of Scandinavia, similar 
developments led to similar results in 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and even 
Iceland, and American subjects are now 
regularly taught, usually by nationals 
with the assistance of Americans, at 
least in Uppsala, Lund, Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Aarhus, Oslo, 
Bergen, Trondheim, Helsinki, and 
Turku. The first conference of the 
Nordic Association for American Stud- 
ies was held in Sigtuna, Sweden, in 
1961, and the publication of its pro- 
ceedings under the title Amerika och 
Norden in 1964 bears testimony to the 
momentum that has brought Scandi- 
navian scholarship in American studies 
to “a self-supporting, co-operative, and 
academically productive level. One can 
only ask whether all this would have 
happened as soon or as effectively with- 
out the incentives provided by the ear- 
lier Fulbright, State Department, and 
foundation efforts, however scattered 
and inadequate they may have seemed 
at the time. And one can only hope 
that this experience may be useful as we 
move into the far more complex tasks 
of developing American studies in India, 
Japan, Australia, South America, and 
Africa, where, in many cases, the native 
scholarly resources are not as rich and 
available as they were in the countries 
of Europe. But already, particularly 
in India and Japan, it has become 
apparent that the same combination of 
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information, exchange, 
will prove effective. 


THE “SELF-HELP” STAGE 


I have'now moved into my third 
stage of development from the “in- 
formational,” through the “exchange,” 
to what we may call the “continuing 
support” or ‘self-help stage of a pro- 
gressive foreign cultural policy. This is 
thé hardest kind of program to plan or 
to budget because it depends so largely 
on the response and initiative of those 
who are to be encouraged and aided. 
But the main lines of such a policy 
have surely been indicated by what I 
have already said. - 

Perhaps this is the point at which I 
should pause to define the term “Ameri- 
can studies” which I have been using so 
constantly; In the strict sense it refers 
to a movement which began in the 
1930’s to bring together study and re- 
search in the history, institutions, lit- 
erature, art, and other aspects of Ameri- 
can culture in an effort toward the defi- 
nition and better understanding of our 
national character. Beginning usually 
in the academic departments of English 
literature and of history, it took a leaf 
or’ two from the book of foreign “area 
studies and programs which had be- 
come increasingly important during 
World War II and developed its own 
academic curricula, departments, na- 
tional scholarly association and special- 
ized journal. Maintaining its subject- 
matter focus and its interdisciplinary 
methods, it normally is administered by 
an interdepartmental committee, but 
occasionally it develops its own depart- 
mental structure. 


It is only natural that the concept 


of a total and unified national character 
and culture which could be described, 
documented, and presented in a single 
package to our potential friends in 
other lands would appeal to the informa- 
tional branch of.our govertinent.:-’This 


and self-help 


is the concept which underlay the USIS 
library, lecture, and conference pro- 
grams which were so successful in the 
early postwar years, and it even ex- 
tended into some of the first efforts to 
establish American Institutes attached 
to European universities. It is instruc- 
tive to review the history of the Ameri- 
can Institutes at Oslo and at Munich 
in this light. The first was modestly 
established on the initiative of a Nor- 
wegian professor who was aided, as 
requested, by American resources in 
men and money; the second was es- 
tablished outright on an interdiscipli- 
nary plan and manned in the first in- 
stance by top-bracket American schol- 
ars. I should not, perhaps, discuss the 
Institute at Munich because I do not 
know it at first hand; all I should say, 
therefore, is that’ its progress toward 
full integration into the German aca- 
demic system has been extremely diffi- 
cult and for long unsuccessful under a 
series of directorships, while, at Oslo, 
American literature and culture is now 
a fully accepted, even universally re- 
quired, area of study. The difference 
would seem to be that of cultivating a 
natural growth versus that of imposing 
an alien pattern of procedure from the 


“outside. 


As Professor Skard has pointed out 
in his. survey of American studies 
abroad,” the ‘study of American litera- 
ture, history arid other subjects had a 
long, if spotty, record going back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and 
even before. With World War II, how- 
ever, progress was slowed or halted in 
most countries, but with the peace of 
1945, many Europeans became aware 
for the first time of the importance of 
the United States in the cultural as well 
as the political and economic future of 


2Sigmund Skard, American Studies ,in 
Europe: Their History and Present Organiza- _ 
tion (2 vols.; Philadelphia: 

Pennsylvania Press, 1958). 
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Europe. European universities ‘soon 
began to show signs of receptivity to 
the idea of introducing American sub- 
jects, but they were unable to accom- 
odate an interdisciplinary or area-study 
approach to the problem because of the 
differences between the American and 
European systems and structures of 
higher education and research. In the 
United States, the basic organization is 
‘in terms of departments and schools; 
in Europe it is normally in terms of 
Chairs and Faculties. The difference 
is far more than one of terminology, but 
even a glimmering of understanding of 
the subtleties involved will help to ex- 
plain why European universities began, 
soon after 1945, to appoint professors 
or lecturers of American literature to 
their Faculties of Philology or the Hu- 
manities and professors or lecturers of 
American social science to their Facul- 
ties of Law, but found it extremely 
difficult to merge the supporting librar- 
ies of the two appointments or to allow 
the same students to take work in the 
two subjects. The vertical channels of 
specialization were dug too deeply to 
allow horizontal patterning of academic 
or professional programs without funda- 
mental reorganization of the whole sys- 
tem of higher education. 
ganization is unquestionably takińg 
place in many countries, but the .devel- 
opment of American studies in’ foreign 
universities has been ,most successful 
where it has adjusted’ to existing sys- 
tems ‘of higher -education rather than 
demanding reforms as‘the price of ad- 
justment to the new subjects and new 
ideas. : 

What has happened is a widespread 
development, usually in the Faculty of 
Philology at the initiative of the Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, of Ameri- 


™..can Institutes, with much of the inter- 


, disciplinary approach of the American 
$ “studies movement injected as necessary 
` ~ background and collateral study to the 


ao 


Such reor-- 
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study of literature. To a lesser exten? 
in most countries (Great Britain is the 
outstanding example.) professors of 
history have found it easy to develop 
the study of American history on a 
broad platform which includes intellec- 
tual and cultural, and even literary, 
facets of American civilization. The 
cautious transfer therefore, of USIS 
library collections to the American 
Institutes of universities at the stage 
at which they have developed out of 
their narrow subject-specializations into 
something more nearly resembling an 
interdisciplinary resource begins to 
make some sense. 

The full history of this movement 
would be instructive, but it has not yet 
been written. It would also be useful 
to our policy as we expand it into other 
parts of the world. How will we use, 
for example, the resources of the 
Indo-American Foundation proposed to 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi if it be- 
comes a reality? In many Asian, South 
American, and even African countries, 
the formulae and basic patterns of the 
European higher educational procedure 
(whether the English, German, or 
French, which differ in subtle ways even 
from- each other) have been deeply 
rooted for several generations by nine- 
teenth-century colonial policy. In such 
areas the opportunity as well as the 
technical problems of adjustment are 
increased by the fact that American 
studies, by sheer osmosis, tend to take 
the place of receding European influ- 
ence, especially in such countries as 
India where English is a universal lan- 
guage in educated levels of society. 

From what I have said, it would be 
easy to conclude that our educational 
and cultural foreign policy has, so far, 
been a jungle of errors and misunder- 
standings, but quite the contrary is, in 
fact, the case. The British Empire 
survived. on „ap policy of “muddling 
through”. during many crises in which 
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firm and unbending policy might have 
spelled its ruin. Perhaps the same kind 
of thing is happening to us, and per- 
haps, with caution, we should let it 
happen. The fact is that the American- 
studies movement overseas is in a 
relatively, and perhaps unexpectedly, 
healthy condition. The situation al- 
most everywhere has been favorable for 
the universities to pick tp avidly the 
resources supplied by the USIS, the 
Fulbright program, and other foreign 
cultural efforts, however slight, and to 
take the initiative in their, development. 
Where this opportunity has been un- 
derstood and supported, the results 
have been truly phenomenal. There 
are now centers of research under local 
and national initiative in Rome, Hydera- 
bad, and Tokyo, to mention only a few. 
There are courses, and often chairs, of 
American literature or history, or both 
in most of the universities of Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, France, ~ Switzerland, 
and Italy, as well as India-and Japan. 
There are national professional societies 
of American studies in Japan, Germany, 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries (the Nordic Association), 
Europe at large—the highly effective, 
though small in numbers, European: 
Association for American Studies 
(EAAS)*—and regular publication of 
news notes and learned papers in all of 
these countries and some others. In 
short, the American-studies movement 
has become well-rooted in Europe, 
Japan, and India during the past two 
decades and is beginning to have an 
increasing influence in Australia, New 
Zealand, Latin America, and even Af- 
rica. It is this spread into new and 
relatively “undeveloped” areas, as well 
as the wise fostering of the movement 
where it is well entrenched, that should 
command our attention from now on. 


8The EAAS has in preparation a “Hand- 
book of American Studies.” 


I realize that, in making this sugges- 
tion, I am ignoring the problem of 
differences between different nations. 
Efforts made so far to establish Ameri- 
can-studies centers and professorial 
chairs in Latin America have been 
many, but relatively unsuccessful, while 
in India and Japan there are plenty of 
teachers anxious to move into the Amer- 
ican field, but not enough jobs for those 
already qualified. But these variable 
circumstances should not deter us from 
using our European experience to re- 
spond to aroused interest elsewhere by 
setting up seminars and conferences 
along the lines of the pioneering Salz- 
burg Seminar and other binational con- 
ferences of American studies such as 
have been common in Europe through- 
out the entire postwar period. Many 
summer conferences and seminars at 
Nice, Tokyo, Kyoto, Mussoorie, Ox- 
ford, the Hague, Groningen, Oslo, 
Bonn, and elsewhere have become es- 
tablished annual or periodic events for 
school and university teachers. Such 
conferences help to discover and to 
nourish the incipient interest of the 
foreign scholars in American problems 
and traditions. The next step is to in- 
vite these people to the United States 


~ for visits and preliminary study, and at 


the same time to offer them assistance 
in books, salaries, and American visiting 
personnel to. consolidate a center of 
foreign study of. American culture. The 
final step is to offer substantial fellow- 
ships, such as those now administered 
by the American Council of Learned 
Societies in Europe, Japan, and “down 
under” to younger scholars so that they 
may become trained research specialists 
in American studies when they return to 
their home universities.. From then on, 
the role of an American cultural forte 
policy is a continuing receptiveness to. 
requests for aid and support without 
any accompanying acts of control. We 
will be understood best by people who 
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are sufficiently interested in us to study 
our culture thoroughly and dispassion- 
ately. If the final result is that we are 
feared more than we are trusted, hated 


more than loved, perhaps the trouble i” 


not in our stars but in ourselves and we 
should look for reform in our domestic 
rather than in our foreign policy.* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I represent the University of 
Amsterdam, in Holland. I can con- 
firm many of the views that Professor 
Spiller gave, and I can also confirm 
that in our university there is a modest 
center of American studies. The diffi- 
culty in our country is, however, that 
we have a national law for higher edu- 
cation. There is an academic statute 
which stipulates quite distinctly which 
subjects can and should be studied by 
the students—and American studies is 
not one of these subjects. You, in your 
country have an enviable freedom in 
making up your studies within univer- 
sities, creating new possibilities, and 
although we would like to do more, we 
' are somewhat hampered by formal 
difficulties. A second point is that we 
emphasize vocational objectives—what 


a student can do with his studies. And „~ 


many students ask: “What can I do 
with American studies in Holland? I 
cannot teach it, except in high school.” 
Therefore, students would rather take 
history or literature--even American 
history is being taught and American 
literature. This whole concept of 
American studies is somewhat rew to us, 
although, on the whole, we are most 
interested, 

A: Although that was a statement, 
I would like to take it as a question, 
, because I have something further to say 
about it. This gentleman has put his 
finger, I think, on the most important 
aspect of this entire problem—that is, 


introduction ọf a new subject into a 
national frame of higher educational 
discipline. In Holland, this is one of 
the reasons that, American studies has 
been slow in development. Professor 
den Hollander has in Amstérdam one 
of the best institutes, or at least librar- 
ies, of American resources that have 
been developed by Europeans in Ameri- 
can subjects. Yet, in Holland as a 


4 Foreign publications about American 
studies and scholarly contributions to the field 
are numerous and are rapidly becoming more 
so, Sigmund Skard’s American Studies in 
Europe (1958) and its shorter form, The 
American Myth and the European Mind 
(1960) are still basic. They can, however, be 
updated by the annual Newsletter of the 
EAAS, the Bulletin of the British Association 
and the Jahrbuch and supplements of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft. The quarterly Etudes 
Anglaises of the Sorbonne. devotes much at- 
tention to American literature, and various 
American institutes and regional societies have 
published symposia, bibliographies, and spe- 
cial studies. Among these are the monograph 
series Studi Americani, of the University of 
Rome; Britannica et Americana, of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg; the two first volumes of 
a series of published Proceedings of the Nor- 
dic Association for American Studies, Amerika 
och Norden (1964) and U.S.A. in Focus 
(1966) ; the America-Austriaca, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of the University of Innsbruck 
(1966); the symposium Z Simbolismo nella 
litteratura Nord-Americana, of the American 
Institute of the University of Florence (1965); 
the. newly established Newsletter of the Amer- 
ican Studies Research Center at Hyderabad; 
and similar occasional publications from Ky- 
ushu, Kyoto, and Sendai. This is little more 
than an accidental..sampling of the increasing 
flood of such publications from abroad. 
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Nwholé the subjects of American studies, 


American history and American litera- 
ture have not penetrated into the state 
requirements, the examination struc- 
ture. On the other hand, in many 
other countries this breakthrough has 
taken place, and there are indications 
that it may take place in Holland. 


'Q: I am the delegate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of France, an organization 
concerned with student and cultural ex- 
change between French-speaking coun- 
tries and the United States. The topic 
of our discussion is “American Civiliza- 
tion: Its Influence on Our Foreign 
Policy.” You discussed at length the 
role of the non-American professor 
of American studies in non-American 
countries and the role of the American 
professor who teaches in a foreign uni- 
versity. There was one important ele- 
ment, however, on which you did not 
touch, and perhaps you’ would like to 
make some reference to it now—that is, 
the role of the American student who 
is studying in foreign countries who, 
therefore, has an influence as a repre- 
sentative ‘of American civilization in the 
country in which he is a student*and 
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consider the Junior Year Abroad as one 
aspect and the young research scholar 
abroad as another. Unquestionably, 
both these groups bring back with them 
knowledge of the culture of the country 
in which they have visited and in which 
they have studied and lived for perhaps 
a year or more. The Junior Year 
Abroad student is not likely to have 
any immediate use for this experience. 
As he is not as yet going into his 
professional career, there is no direct 
application. ‘The influences are subtle. 
We have to trust to their being worked 
out. A young girl who goes over may 
come back and marry and have child- 
ren, and she will see to it, if she has 
studied in France, that her children 
know something about France and 
know the French language. You can- 
not organize and consciously develop in- 
terest, I think, at this lower level; and 
yet it is there, and it is very important. 
On the other hand, the students who go 
across with research projects to study 
the culture of another country—for in- 
stance, the group that goes to the sum- 
mer school at the University of Oslo, or 
the Scandivavian Seminar, or the Semi- 
nar at Nice, or any of these places—are 
not going over to teach; they are not 


who also, upon his return to the United! “coming back to teach. But they do 


States, will have, or should have, an 
influence on American foreign policy as 
a result of his experiences abroad. Do 
you believe that there should be an 
attempt, to a certain degree, to or- 
ganize and to direct these influences of 
Americans in the foreign countries and, 
somehow or other, to utilize the valu- 
able experiences which are brought back 
to this country by the American stu- 


. dent who has immersed himself during 


his most formative years in the culture 
of a foreign country? 

A: From my experience, I would 
make a subdivision. of this.problem and 


have a professional focus, and, where 
there is this professional focus, I think 
one may apply certain pressures, cer- 
tain directives, ‘certain placement serv- 
ices, and things) of this kind which 
can ultimately develop a closer and 
more integrated international cultural 
relationship. 


Q: As President of the Canadian 
Association for American Studies, two 
points worry me. I think that, per- 
haps, there are those who face, when ~ 
they meet students who are not Ameri- 
cans, the problem of being on‘the de- 
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fensive. In Europe last summer, at a 
meeting of the European Association 
for American Studies, I was quite aston- 
ished to find that these very learned 
gentlemen were also, as a group, ex- 
tremely defensive. They had come to 
the meeting, it seemed to me, for no 
other reason than to find enough solace 
for themselves to continue for another 
year in the teaching of American studies 
in Europe. This defensiveness arises, 
basically, from the fact that the United 
States has done more than any other 
nation since Athens to proclaim its be- 
liefs and ideals. Because one of these 
beliefs and ideals happens to be freedom 
of speech and because this allows one- 
eighth of the iceberg of American society 
to show itself in your television and on 
your films, what the rest of the world 
sees is pretty nasty. And what people 
like myself, who try to explain Ameri- 
can society, have to do, I am afraid, 
is to act as apologists for it. i 

. Also, I detected in your speech an- 
other American note, that of efficiency, 
and I would like to caution, if I may, 
against this. If the programs for bring- 
ing foreign students to the United 
States, or sending American professors 
abroad, are run in this highly efficient 
fashion, in the nice American manner 
of getting a dollar’s worth for the 
dollar put in, then I think that you will 
create through your efficiency a greater 
amount of antagonism. And, lastly, 
I would ask you to comment on the 
fact that the more trouble ‘a country 
causes for the United States, the better 
chance there is for its receiving aid. 
The Canadian Association for American 
Studies is two years old. In those two 
years it has produced bulletins and 
periodicals; it has found one hundred 
members without canvassing. We are 
doing, I think, big things in Canada. 
We are not getting much money from 
your pedple, and I think that the an- 


swer is that we are no longer a problem. 
Most Americans know nothing about 
Canada, and those who do know any- 
thing about it consider it to be a perm- 
anent friend of the United States. I 
would caution you that there are many 
young Canadians, at least in Montreal, 
who have the mistaken, misguided, and 
perhaps silly, but important, notion that 
in the next twenty-five years, the time 
will come when Canada can hold the 
United States in ransom. Now with 
these sorts of attitudes existing, Amer- 
icans should be more ready to direct 
their aid without worrying so much 
about the return. 


A: I am not sure just what the 
question is, but, if I may formulate 
one, it is: Why do Americans need to 
be on the defensive about what the 
United States is, has been, stands for, 


‘and hopefully may be in the future? 


Why is there so much more of the 
defensive attitude necessary for a coun- 
try which exposes itself to open con- 
sideration, scholarly research and un- 
prejudiced—or relatively unprejudiced 
and unbiased—informational services 
abroad and the encouragement of Amer- 
icañ studies abroad? 

In ‘answer, there are two points I 
would like to make. One is that I am 
very proud of the fact that we have 
survived in this atmosphere of allowing 
our movies and everything else to go 
abroad without censorship and that we 
have stood by the results of a free 
world. I think this is central to our 
whole effort abroad and has motivated 
the foreign policy of the USIS, the 
Fulbright Program, the National As- 
sociation of American Studies, and 
every other agency with which I have 
been connected. This principle has al- 
ways been central: that we must give 
the whole +trilth and take the conse- 
quences. My-other- point is that I am 
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elighted that our Canadian friend who 
has had just two years experience with 
the American Studies Association is so 
much concerned about this. He is edu- 
cating others; hé is defending us. What 
better advertisement could the Ameri- 
can-studies movement have in Canada 
than to have the Canadians or a per- 


son with a broad international view and 
training such as this gentleman has, or 
the gentleman from Amsterdam, or the 
gentleman from France, as its spokes- 
men? ‘These are the people who are on 
the defensive and who are defending us; 
perhaps we can sit back and watch 
it happen. 
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American Education and the Developing Areas 


By KennetH W. THOMPSON 


ABSTRACT: Attention to the problems of international educa- 

` tion has received impetus from the policies of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration and the International Education Program of 1966. 
Legislation is pending before both Houses of Congress as the 
United States prepares to reassess its position and involvement 
in the area of educational assistance to the developing nations. 
At this juncture, therefore, it is timely to review the changing 
patterns of international education. Whereas once the em- 
phasis was on thousands of foreign students journeying to this 
country, now attention is shifting to the work of American pro- 
fessors who take up residence in foreign institutions around the 
world. Another change, which results from the gradual emer- 
gence of stronger local institutions, is a shift in emphasis from 
undergraduate to graduate education in the United States. Be- 
cause of these changes in the patterns of international educa- 
tion, a third new component is emerging which must be encour- 
aged and expanded. There is increasing need for a cadre of 
American professors with the experience and outlook appropri- 
ate for teaching abroad. Experience in the private sector with 
international education has proved the value of the following 
principles: (1) careful assessment of the potential of a given 
foreign institution, its leadership, and its goals; (2) concentra- 
tion on a few subject areas where the type of assistance needed 
is ekplicit and can be made available; (3) continuity of support 
to avoid abandoning a program in midstream; and (4) need 
for a career service of men engaged in assistance to developing 
institutions abroad. The knowledge which can be drawn from 
the various areas of educational co-operation may help the new 
public programs and the continuing private ones in the years 
ahead. a re 
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T the heart of the movement of de- 

veloping countries for educational 
assistance is a world-wide revolution of 
rising expectations. Peoples long re- 
signed to chronic poverty, endemic dis- 
ease, and mass ignorance are affirming 
their rights to a larger share of the 
world’s knowledge and abundance. Few 
would deny that co-operative educa- 
tional programs have a long and, for the 
most part, respected history. Religious 
and humanitarian organizations can 
point to decades, even centuries, of par- 
ticipation in aid to less fortunate peo- 
ples, including the fields of education 
and health. While it is difficult to dis- 
entangle evangelical and educational 
purposes, the latter have come to play 
an increasingly important role. Simi- 
larly, relief and emergency measures 
are becoming less dominant. Proceed- 
ing on the assumption that human his- 
tory is more and more a race between 
education and catastrophe, secular and 
religious agencies are currently placing 
greater stress on the training of leaders 
and the spreading of literacy and mod- 
ern techniques of agriculture and busi- 
ness, 
. The stage for these joint efforts has 
also changed with a shift from Europe 
to other parts of the world. In the im- 
mediate postwar years, Europe received 
about 90 per cent of over-all help sent 
abroad by voluntary organizations, but 
by 1958 this proportion had dropped to 
less than half. Instead, Europe and 
the United States have become partners 
in a world-wide mission to assist the 
poorer countries. In recent years, we 
have witnessed a mounting effort by 
nations of the North to help those in the 
southern hemispheres. 

Through the early 1960’s, the move- 
ment of foreign assistance from the rich 
to the poor countries did not exceed 5 
billion dollars a year, nat including di- 
tect Russian aid „to. countries such. as 

Egypt. It remained at an aggregate 


level equivalent to 2-3 per cent of the 
total output of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and about 15 per cent of their 
total export earnings. Foreign aid was 
variously estimated as constituting 30 
per cent of all capital formation for the 
underdeveloped countries exclusive of 
China. The assistance contributed by 
the United States was less than one half 
of one per cent of its gross national 
product and, for European countries, 
the amount was proportionately lower. 

Those who called for substantial in- 
creases in the efforts of rich nations to 
aid the poor spoke of assistance ap- 
proaching $10~-20 billion per year. 
Such expansion, it was clear, required 
unity of effort and the formation of a 
consortium of donor states. The first 
prerequisite for providing resources on 
the scale required was a concerted and 
organized effort by the more highly de- 
veloped countries. The second was the 
creation of a social and economic infra- 
structure adequate to support rapid 
growth within the developing country. 
Lacking this, the underdeveloped coun- 
try would be unable to absorb increased 
foreign aid. Trained leadership and 
qualified personnel thus become indis- 
pensable factors for economic, growth. 
Development specialists, who some- 
times view educational development as 
a low pay-out investment as compared 
with the development of factories, had 
to re-evaluate priorities. In developing 
countries the néed to build up human 
resources necessitates careful attention 
to the economics of education. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The United States, from its earliest 
history, has provided centers of educa- 
tion for the world’s peoples. The flow 
of students to our shores, coming in the 
early years largely from the North, 
South, and West, began in 1784 with a 
Latin-American student at Yale, the lib- 
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eration leader Francisco de Miranda. 
The first Chinese student was Dr. Yung 
Wing, who also studied at Yale and re- 
turned to China in 1859, The founder 
of Doshisha University in Japan, Joseph 
Hardy Neesima, graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1874. By 1904, a total 
of 2,673 students from abroad had en- 
rolled in American colleges and universi- 
ties. The number was destined to rise 
to nearly 90,000 in 1965-1966. Aside 
from British North America, which led 
all the rest, the largest flow of students 
came from Mexico, Cuba, Japan, China, 
the Philippines and other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. By 1920-1921, the fig- 
ures had risen to 6,901 students, with 
numbers concentrated in groups from 
China, Canada, South America, Japan, 
the West Indies, Russia, Mexico, India, 
Africa, France, and Great Britain. Fol- 
lowing World War II, the total in- 
creased to 10,341 students from 99 
countries including a growing number 
from western Europe, thus reversing the 
flow which in the nineteenth century 
had primarily involved American gradu- 
ates continuing their intellectual journey 
in European centers of learning.? 

The benefits of an international ex- 
change program coming to a focus in 
strong American institutions of higher 
learning have become obvious. 
than thirtyfold increase in half a cen- 
tury attests to far-flung educational op- 
portunities afforded in the United States. 
Yet serious observers call attention to 
certain accompanying problems, As in 
other aspects of American foreign rela- 
tions, noble intentions are not always 
matched by careful and dispassionate 
‘planning. Airlifts of masses of under- 
graduate students from underdeveloped 
countries have sometimes lacked the 

1Stewart Fraser (ed.), Government Policy 
and. International Education (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1965). This book may 
be consulted for additional information on 
foreign ‘students in the United States; note 
especially pp. 89 ff. 
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A more - 


careful preparation that has marke 

better-organized international exchange. 
The crucial questions surrounding the 
student’s present and future needs often 
go unasked. Where can he obtain the 
best undergraduate training most rele- 
vant to future responsibilities in his 
country? Do his future employers in 
government, educational institutions, or 
business enterprises concur in his study 
plan? How will his educational experi- 
ence be evaluated when he returns and 
to what extent has he received commit- 
ment of a future position dependent 
upon success in studies? Few men 
possess the crystal ball that projects 
clear career lines in advance, but this 
can never excuse lack of forethought. 
The major casualties of international 
exchange are young people cut adrift 
from their own culture and institutions 
primarily because they gave no thought 
to preparing the moorings to which they 
might return. It must also be said 
that certain zealous if well-intentioned 
spokesmen of cultural exchange aré also 
at fault. Through encouraging young 
people to give heed only. to. attractive 
present educational prospects, they dis- 
courage a judicious weighing of future 
implications. 

« Beyond this, international exchange 
is undergoing a basic and far-reaching 
reappraisal in major Western countries. 
The fact is that the thoroughgoing stud- 
ies and fundamental inquiries on which 
to base conclusions are lacking. There 
is need for “a Conant study” of inter- 
national student exchange. We have 
impressions, but little hard data on the 
effects of mass student exchange pro- 
grams—for example, of Chinese students 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s. For the pres- 
ent, therefore, impressions take the place 
of solidly grounded conclusions. So 
long as these sharply drawn, and per- 
haps exaggeratéd, ‘imapressions prevail, 
the quality and ‘significance of large- 
scale and sometimie#-indiscriminate ex- 
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changes remain in doubt, for the im- 
pression is widespread of the rootless, 
denationalized, and detribalized student 
alienated from the folkways and cus- 
toms of his people, made accustomed to 
social and scientific affluence, disoriented 
by preoccupation with techniques and 
concerns with little relevance tó his own 
society, and. progressively drawn apart 
from genuine service to his community 
and nation. 


Partly in reaction to this situation, a. 


new pattern of international education 
is emerging. Its stage is the home coun- 
try of the foreign student, not the 
United States. The actors, as in the 
past, are masses of students and num- 
bers of professors and young instructors 
joined in a common endeavor. Their 
purpose is better education, more closely 
linked to the needs of an indigenous peo- 
ple. Their movement is reversed, for 
whereas, in the earliest phase of inter- 
national exchange, hundreds and thou- 
sands of foreign students journeyed to 
the United States, now tens of Ameri- 
can professors are taking up residence in 
foreign institutions around the world. 
Their task remains that of educating 
foreign students not in an American, but 
in their own cultural setting. As part- 
ners, not observers, Americans have 


joined national and expatriate educators `` 


in institution-building within another 
social and political context. They be- 
come part of the fabric of a society which 
has the power to use or misuse, assimi- 
late or isolate, welcome or reject the 
graduates of the newly emerging edu- 
cational process. They live and labor 
on the front line of an educational sys- 
tem evolving to meet local needs and 
prepare leaders for national responsibili- 
ties. They exchange the role of Ameri- 
can critics standing in judgment on 
other educational systems for that of 
participants in social and educational 
invention seeking to“blend and adapt 

separate but compatible ‘traditions ` of 


learning. If the education they provide 
is irrelevant to society’s needs, they must 
share responsibility. 

The consequences that flow from the 
new pattern of international exchange 
call for review and analysis. First, the 
primary target of intellectual co-opera- 
tion has shifted. It has become, in the 
first instance, institution-building. The 
lesson of a century of experience in the 
business of international exchange is 
that educating individuals is not enough. 
Every private and public agency has its 
warehouse of files recounting the melan- 
choly experiences of individuals whose 
intellectual formation abroad left little 
to be desired but who, on returning, 
found scant outlet for their talents. 
Where the appropriate educational and 
scientific framework was missing, writ- 
ers became clerks, economists became 
bank tellers, and scientists became sales- 
men. Coffee shops in the Middle East 
and Africa abound with economically 
displaced lawyers, accountants, and 
teachers. A much quoted slogan for 
talent-hunters has been: “Find the 
bright and promising individual for 
study abroad and the future will take 
care of itself.” Like many slogans, this 
guideline is too simple and less than half 
the story. 

Responsibility for the selection of 
fellows and scholars for study in the 
United’ States is not easily or rapidly 
discharged. Choice is always a serious 
and awesome task. Some ivory-hunters 
are more successful than others in identi- 
fying excellence, as the records of men 
like Henry Allen Moe of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation and the late Walter 
Rogers of the Institute of Current World 
Affairs make plain. John D. Rocke- 
feller, III, Chairman of the Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, periodi- 
cally reminds officers that since only a 
few are chosen, recipients of Founda- 
tion fellowships should be judged both 


as scholars and as prospective leaders in 
' e 
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their fields. Moreover, responsibility is 
not discharged through the identifica- 
tion of excellence alone. Especially in 
the developing countries, the question 
must be asked: What are the chances of 
a well-trained man pursuing his subject? 
Some countries need general practition- 
ers and paramedical personnel, but only 
a few are ready for specialists in open- 
heart surgery. Is it responsible for 
grant-making agencies to submerge the 
scholarly community of a country in 
educational opportunities unrelated to 
its most pressing needs? 

When people identify persistent needs 
which must be met through efforts either 
by the private or public sector, institu- 
tions spring up to provide organized 
ways of coping with problems. Mod- 
ernization in democratic and nondemo- 
cratic systems alike has brought with it 
large-scale social aggregation. Mass 
societies tend to create administrative 
units in which separate and arbitrary 
choices are subordinated to routine pro- 
cedures and tables of organizations. 
Education is no exception to this trend 
toward bureaucratization. Hopefully, 
societies retain flexibility in the opera- 
tion of large-scale organizations, but the 
outside agency which would assist must, 
for the most part, work within them. 
Moreover, trained personnel must find 
their place in the social organization of 
a particular country, and those who 
would foster further training are obliged 
to know as much about institutions as 
about individuals. It is as irresponsible 
to appraise individuals and not the in- 
stitutions in which they must work as 
to consider institutions and disregard 
the quality of individuals. 

The most successful fellowship pro- 
grams of private foundations have been 
those in which trained manpower has, 
at the termination of a period of study 
abroad, found an institutional home. 
Particularly noteworthy are the fellow- 
ships awarded by the Rockefeller Foun- 





dation for agriculture in Mexico, social* 
sciences in Europe, and medical and 
natural sciences in Europe and Latin 
America, Scores of young Mexicans 
trained in leading American schools of 
agriculture have returned to responsible 
positions in the Ministry of Agriculture 
or in institutions such as the Graduate 
School at Chapingo. European social 
scientists who studied in American 
graduate centers while on leave from 
national institutions of higher learning 
today occupy a high proportion of so- 
cial science professorships on the conti- 
nent. The experience of medical and 
natural scientists from Europe and Latin 
America chosen for Rockefeller Founda- 
tion fellowships is another case in point. 
In 1960, Foundation officers reviewing 
a representative sample of a thousand 
fellows discovered that all but one had 
returned to their native countries—a 
tribute to the careful screening, strict 
requirement of an institutional affilia- 
tion at the time of interview, and re- 
peated discussions by Foundation offi- 
cers with institutional leadership, This 
record drawn from the history of one 
foundation reflects a common experience 
of those who administer fellowships. 
The evidence is clear that there is no 
substitute for rigorous and systematic 
procedures giving equal attention to 
both sides of the equation, namely, the 
individual and his institution. 

A second consequence resulting from 
the changing patterns of international 
exchange is the shift to an emphasis on 
graduate education for foreign students. 
Nothing could be more self-defeating 
than an approach to intellectual co- 
operation that coupled institution-build- 
ing in developing countries with ex- 
changes that drained local institutions 
of the flower of the undergraduate stu- 
dent population. Yet to a considerable 
extent, American agencies find them- 
selves working at cross-purposes in 
countries with ficdgling institutions of 
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*higher education. For example, officials 
of the newly federated University of 
East Africa complain that places in their 
colleges are going unfilled at a time 
when undergraduate fellowships for 
study in the United States are multiply- 
ing. The facts are in dispute, and the 
truth, hard to come by; it is argued 
that many young Africans admitted for 
study in American institutions cannot 
gain admission to African universities 
because of the stringency of educational 
requirements. To deny them the op- 
portunity to study in American institu- 
tions is to deny them a college educa- 
tion. : 

Few dispute the fact, however, that, 
generally speaking, a solid undergradu- 
ate degree from a recognized institution 
in the student’s native country carries 
advantages. It enables him to study 
with those who must furnish his coun- 
try’s leadership. Ties of mutual respect 
and national self-consciousness form 
around a common educational experi- 
ence, A greater awareness of the na- 
tion’s problems and its human resources 
develops in its own classrooms and on 
its playing fields. The curriculum is 
more likely to be relevant, and educa- 
tion, more likely to extend into local 
communities to meet pressing social 
needs, Finally, an institution with suf- 
ficient prestige to train its native sons 
is on the way to earning the right to 
serve the economy and the state, 

If institution-building in developing 


countries leads to a certain de-emphasis . 


on undergraduate training abroad, the 
opposite is true of graduate study. 
Few, if any, new universities are pre- 
pared. for full-fledged graduate pro- 
grams. Professional schools, more likely 
than not, lack resources. With the ex- 
plosion of knowledge and the growing 
complexity of advanced subject matter 
in major fields, it is asking too much of 
infant universities that they simultane- 
ously mount undergraduate and gradu- 


ate programs. Even older new uni- 
versities such as the University of the 
Philippines will probably limit them- 
selves to M.A. level courses, at least in 
the foreseeable future. Faculty devel- 
opment must precede the launching of 
across-the-board graduate training even 
though the pressures for building a com- 
plete university will doubtless increase, 

Notwithstanding, opportunities for 
graduate study in the United States for 
educational leaders from developing 
countries should be maintained and in- 
creased. For some, admission to the 
best graduate centers is immediately 
appropriate and attainable. Others may 
find their place in hand-tailored M.A. 
curricula such as the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Development at Williams Col- 
lege. Still others.may require an inter- 
mediate year of intensive study in an 
outstanding liberal-arts college. Latin- 
American students slated for medical 
school have profited greatly from a year 
of advanced undergraduate study in the 
basic sciences offered by Tulane Uni- 
versity. The common theme underly- 
ing the study plans of foreign students 
across this broad spectrum is the quest 
for advanced learning or higher degrees. 
It seems likely that the United States 
will be called upon to assist more, not 
fewer, students in the realm of graduate 
and professional study. 

A third consequence that stems from 
the new form of international exchange 
relates to the role of visiting American 
faculty and of new forms of adminis- 
trative assistance to the developing uni- 
versity. If the flow of masses of under- 
graduates to American universities is to 
be replaced by the movement of out- 
standing American educators to the new 
universities, considerable inventiveness 
and experimentation are called for. Most 
American scholars are not accustomed 
to a period of service abroad. Until 
fairly recently, expatriate scholars were 
predominantly British scientists and 
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professors. Ironically, the demand for 
Americans appears concurrently with 
rising pressures and expanding enroll- 
ments on the American scene. Britain, 
with a long tradition of international 
service, is caught up in staffing the new 
universities in England. It remains 
true that Britain has gone further in 
building up cadres of career servants 
willing and able to operate on foreign 
soil. For example, the British Council 
can field a permanent team of 120 Eng- 
lish-language teachers for overseas mis- 
sions, whereas the United States must 
depend on term or contract personnel. 

As public programs, particularly those 
financed by the Agency for International 
Development (AID), have multiplied, 
the help of American universities has 
- been enlisted. AID has undertaken to 
forge a partnership in technical as- 
sistance between itself, universities, and 
developing institutions. A recent report 
observes: “As of December 31, 1963, 72 
universities in the United States were 
performing technical assistance tasks 
under 129 separate contracts with AID. 
More than $158 million was involved in 
these contracts.” ? Today AID is in- 
volved in the support of more than 
eighty universities abroad. Collabora- 
tion by American universities in public 
programs is nothing new under the sun, 
for present relationships overseas are 
merely an extension of earlier collabora- 
tion in such fields as national defense 
and agriculture. Universities have 
much to gain, for science and scholarship 
know no national boundaries and to- 
morrow’s student must obtain a grasp 
of other cultures, 

However, the common interests of 
AID and the universities in the outside 
world have not prevented frictions and 
misunderstandings, reviewed in detail in 

2John W. Gardner, “AID and the Uni- 
versities: A Report to the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, 
Education, and World Affairs’ (New York: 


AID, 1964), p. 1. 
Ld 


the Gardner Report. This results partly- ` 
from the long-term nature -of the task. 
To paraphrase Woodrow Wilson, educa- 
tion, like politics, is the “slow boring of 
hard wood.” Short-term contracts are 
not always productive of long-term 
results. In institution-building, three 
years should be viewed as a beginning, 
and not the end of assistance. Someone 
has said that American foreign aid too 
often has involved responding to a 
twenty-year need with a three-year pro- 
gram, two-year personnel, and one-year 
appropriations, Universities are reluc- 
tant to undertake serious commitments 
when the means are not in sight of see- 
ing the task to completion. In John 
Gardner’s words: 


The universities say that AID lags far be- 
hind other agencies, such as the National 
Science Foundation...in its under- 
standing of universities. ... AID re- 
sponds that the universities make no at- 
tempt to understand its problems. . 
Universities have often acted irresponsibly 
—sending third-rate personnel overseas, ne- 
glecting the needs of the host country 
while they concentrate on what they want 
to do,... failing to put the full weight 
and resources of the university behind a 
contract and so on.? 


From universities, a common com- 
plaint often repeated is that AID does 
little to strengthen their capabilities to 
work abroad, AID officials respond 
that, in the competition for scarce dol- 
lars, greater urgency attaches to aiding 
developing countries directly. Univer- 
sity critics of AID policies reply that 
viewing assistance to American institu- 
tions as competitive with aid to foreign 
centers is short-sighted, for 
if the medical profession had insisted that 
every dollar spent in strengthening modern 
medical education, technology and science 
was a dollar unjustly diverted from the 
care of patients, we would still be treating 
fevers with leeches.* 


3 Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 
4Ibid., p. 12. 
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`-This comparison may beg the question, 
however, for the real issue is how and 
where assistance to universities should 
be channeled. Is it general support that 
universities require, or aid to area-stud- 
ies programs, or assistance to certain 
basic disciplines in the arts and sciences? 
It may. be significant that, for some uni- 
versities in their efforts overseas, strong 
departments in the basic sciences and 
social sciences play a more creative role 
in institution-building than area-studies 
centers, which may be exclusively re- 
search-oriented. It remains true that 
other governmental agencies, notably 
the National Science Foundation and 
the National Institute of Health, have 
found ways of helping campus-based ac- 
tivities as related to overseas programs. 
From the standpoint of effective as- 
sistance, the selection process in identi- 
fying American universities capable of 
contributing abroad is basic to all that 
follows. Authorities point to certain 
problems that hinder wise choices. On 
the one hand, certain universities may 
be overly aggressive in piling contract 
upon contract beyond their ability to 
perform. On the other, those who make 
selections may be unfamiliar with uni- 
versities in general or with strengths 
and weaknesses in particular fields. 
University men should appraise univer- 
sity potential. The quality of institu- 
tions and individuals who joined over- 
seas in the work of the International 
Health Division and the Agricultural 
Operating Programs of the Rockefeller 
Foundation was a product of a simple 
selection formula. Basically, profes- 
sionals were given the task of evaluating 
professionals. No scheme for clearing- 
house or consortium operations nor the 
multiplying of detailed criteria can re- 
move the importance of this simple rule. 
The test must be the professional com- 
petence of those who choose and first- 
hand acquaintance with emergent needs 
in the developing institutions. 


Controversy and disagreement have 
been greatest in the area of so-called 
university contracts. An extraordinarily 
attractive and seemingly logical princi- 
ple of associating an American univer- 
sity with a developing one through a 
so-called sister-university contract has 
provoked widespread criticism, debate, 
and conflict. In John Gardner’s words: 


Universities accuse AID of undue rigidity, 
uncomprehensible delays, unsympathetic 
attitudes, and excessive costly emphasis on 
small details. AID points out that universi- 
ties have at times behaved irresponsibly 
and with little recognition of the require- 
ments of accountability under which a 
government agency must function.® 


Undoubtedly, much can be done to 
ease the possibility of conflict. The 
parties to the contract should strive for 
a more complete understanding of the 
purposes of the joint enterprise and the 
responsibilities each assumes in the con- 
tract. Preliminary discussions can re- 
solve points of difference, and visits by 
university people to the field may clear 
away false impressions. University 
leaders from the two centers should take 
part in the negotiations, and leaders 
with authority to make commitments 
must be signatories to the contract. 
Working scholars should be present at 
the take-off, particularly if a crash land- 
ing is to be avoided. The anatomy of 
successful university contracts deserves 
study and analysis, and, as a starter, 
AID officials could do worse than to 
review the elements that contributed to 
the effective working relations and sub- 
stantial success of partnerships such as 
the one between the University of Chi- 
cago and the Catholic University of 
Chile in economics. Clearly the pivotal 
role of Professor Theodore Schultz in 
negotiation and leadership was a deci- 
sive factor. So perhaps was the focus on 
an identifiable and manageable disci- 


5 Ibid., p. 24. 
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pline and the participation of first-class 
scholars. The teamwork between AID 
and the two universities was also crucial. 

In recent weeks a new note has been 
sounded. Legislation has been intro- 
duced by President Johnson. This leg- 
islation is incorporated in the Interna- 
tional Education Program of 1966. 
Friends of the Administration point to 
the bill as the first attempt to look at 
international education as a coherent 
whole. It is said that “six months or a 
year hence it will probably be clear that 
a breakthrough of major proportions 
has been achieved.”® The Adminis- 
tration’s bill, introduced in the House 
by Congressmen Powell and Brademas 
and in the Senate by Senator Morse, 
gives form to some of the themes pro- 
claimed by the President in an address 
at the bicentennial ceremony of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Three elements in the broad frame- 
work that the President projects have 
been given special mention, First, his 
message offers educational co-operation 
to all the nations of the world, whether 
friend or foe. Second, he links interna- 
tional education to the national interest 
and the achievement of peace in the 
world. Third, by stating that “we ex- 
pect to receive as much as we give, to 
learn as well as to teach,” the President 
underscores the reciprocal nature of 
education. Within the broad frame- 
work of his “grand design,” the Presi- 
dent includes more specific proposals. 
He calls for the establishment of a corps 
of education officers to serve in embas- 
sies abroad giving focus to educational 
programs. Through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, more- 
over, funds would be provided to col- 
leges and universities both for the fur- 
ther strengthening of advanced centers 
in international studies and the building 


6 “International Education Program, 1966” 
(New York: Education and World Affairs 
Council, 1966). 


up of new curricula in smaller institu-- 
tions. Simultaneously, assistance will 
be made available for improving the 
curriculum in world affairs in elementary 
and secondary schools. The focal point 
for leadership in the whole broad area 
will be the proposed Center for Educa- 
tional Co-operation within the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department. 
AID will presumably continue its educa- 
tional activities as part of country de- 
velopment programming in a specific 
and declining number of nations, The 
new Center’s mandate neither begins 
nor ends at the water’s edge. Its con- 
cern will be with both domestic and 
overseas activities aimed at long-term 
educational goals. It will, therefore, 
fall within its power to offer new and 
more promising forms of assistance to 
developing institutions through partner- 
ship with American universities. Yet 
even those who see in the new Interna- 
tional Education Program “a break- 
through of major proportions” are frank 
to say that “among the items which re- 
ceived little explicit attention” was 


the serious manpower problem that affects 
the entire area of international education. 
Where will the people come from—and 
how will new recruits be found and trained 
—to staff all the positions here and abroad.” 


Nor does the legislation pay attention to 
“the need to base our international ed- 
ucational efforts increasingly on full col- 
laboration with educators, scholars and 
other leaders of the host countries.” 3 
It also leaves to the future 


the much discussed and ever mounting for- 
eign student problem ... and the urgent 
necessity of providing better means... 
[of] evaluating, screening and selecting 
them for admission to U.S. institutions.® 


Yet an important beginning has been 
made to bring focus and direction into 
1 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 


8 Ibid, p. 16. 
3 Ibid., p. 16. 
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“the international education field. It is, 

of course, far too early even to predict 
its effects on the patterns of education 
in the future. 


LESSONS FROM PRIVATE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS ABROAD 


By contrast with far-ranging public 
activities, experience confirms the wis- 
dom of a private foundation’s limiting 
its assistance to a relatively few univer- 
sities in the developing countries. The 
extent of its resources and the nature 
of its experience justify this approach. 
Through concentrating foundation ef- 
forts, the prospect is enhanced for work- 
ing together in a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence with the institutions’ top leader- 
ship. Visiting scholars whose service to 
overseas universities is made possible by 
the Foundation can tap the accumulated 
knowledge of their predecessors and of 
Foundation officers. They can reassure 
themselves that any contribution which 
they make will be central rather than 
peripheral to the development of their 
respective fields of knowledge. It is as 
professors, not as advisers, that they are 
called to serve. They are seen not as 
“intellectual adventurers” intruding on 
local academic programs, but as par- 
ticipants invited to join in carrying for- 
ward established studies or developing 
future curricula. One lesson that comes 
through from every university center at 
which help has been given is the im- 
portance of the visitor’s natural func- 
tioning as a member of the particular 
scholarly community. He becomes an 
accepted and integral part of the fac- 
ulty, working within and not outside it. 
Because he is practicing the profession 
for which his credentials and experience 
best qualify him, he runs less risk of 
being seen as an alien force in a major 
national enterprise: education. 

As the university development pro- 
gram moved ahead, requests for assist- 
ance in other spheres have multiplied. 


Since the goal from the beginning has 
been the strengthening of institutions 
as a whole, the need for reinforcing 
basic structures becomes self-evident. 
The fiscal and administrative infra- 
structure, although less visible, is as 
basic as the academic superstructure. 
Yet here it is easier to identify needs 
than to provide answers. A professor 
in physics or economics functions in 
broadly similar terms in any university. 
There are, of course, needs for new 
teaching materials and a syllabus or- 
ganically linked with cultural patterns 
and the whole structure of evolving so- 
cial and educational institutions. The 
best theoretical and descriptive writings 
must be adapted to changing local cir- 
cumstances. At the center of the basic 
disciplines, however, whether in the 
physical or social sciences, is a hard 
core of concepts and principles to be 
taught. This seems less clear of fiscal 
and administrative practices, especially 
when they are the outgrowth of different 
national or colonial traditions operating 
over time. The work of a registrar or 
estates officer in an African university 
is not the same as the tasks of business 
management elsewhere. ‘The flow of 
items requiring action to the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s desk may not be equal or simi- 
lar in kind to those reaching a univer- 
sity president. Efficiency and fiscal 
studies are useful, but many overseas 
institutions continue to look for more 
relevant types of surveys and better 
guidance on their implementation. 

A few general principles, then, are 
illustrative of the lessons that derive 
from experience in the private sector. 
First, concentration is essential to assure 
the form and quality of assistance re- 
quired. Obviously, foundations in par- 
ticular lack the resources to scatter 
their assistance everywhere. Even gov- 
ernmental aid is limited. In order for a 
recipient to benefit significantly, a cer- 


tain critical mass of help is required, 
e 
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whether it takes the form of human or 
material resources or capital. The lead- 
ership of developing institutions is quick 
to measure the extent of commitment of 
co-operating bodies. Comparisons are 
made between visitors who come to stay 
and those who never unpack their bags. 
Full and frank exchange of ideas is the 
result, not the forerunner, of mutual 
commitment, Yet intimate, unguarded, 
and self-critical discussion is vital if 
assistance is to make a difference. To 
mold a partnership in institution-build- 
ing is to build a framework within 
which consultation goes on and mutu- 
ally acceptable, far-reaching decisions 
are made. By contrast, casual involve- 
ment in institutional development re- 
sults in hit-or-miss direction of those 
actions that shape the future. Whether 
the subject is selection of a fellow or 
reworking the syllabus or planning a 
new curriculum, the partners are en- 
gaged in what is ultimately the institu- 
tion’s most serious business. Whether 
they succeed or fail depends on whether 
these topics are considered casually en 
route to the airport or through the sol- 
emn and deliberate processes of ongoing 
institutional life. 

A corollary of the concentration prin- 
ciple stems from the weight of responsi- 
bility it throws on local leadership and 
national sponsors. In the same way that 
not every nation has made the hard 
decisions prerequisite to foreign as- 
sistance, not every institution has pre- 
pared itself for genuine organic growth. 
It may have failed to come forward with 
a practical design for upgrading its fac- 
ulty, neglected research opportunities, 
overlooked salary problems, or forgotten 
about community support, or what may 
be lacking is a nucleus of devoted and 
responsible leaders willing and able to 
foster institutional growth if necessary 
at the expense of their own professional 
advancement and prestige. There are 
certain matters that institutions, no less 


than individuals or nations, cannot leave 
to chance. What is to be their role in 
a wider geographic region? How are 
they to weight mass growth in relation 
to the pursuit of excellence? How much 
or how little should they undertake in a 
specific field? Is their mission to train 
the teachers, public servants, engineers, 
and doctors to serve the nation and 
other social and educational institu- 
tions? Or is their role conceived in 
more parochial if worthy terms of build- 
ing a civic culture for their immediate 
constituents? Finally, has the leader- 
ship made a fresh and self-critical re- 
view of strengths and weaknesses and 
laid down the broad guidelines for re- 
sponding to institutional needs? Rec- 
ognizing that its resources are always 
more restricted than its needs, how far 
has it gone in establishing priorities for 
determining points of emphasis next 
year, or three, or five years hence? 
Partners in institution-building, who 
can at best assist only a few well-quali- 
fied institutions, cannot escape the obli- 
gation to assess the many factors essen- 
tial to growth. Perhaps what is needed 
is an institutional equivalent of the 
pilot’s check list for review before clear- 
ing the aircraft for flight. But at the 
end of the day, when the many factors 
essential to growth have been consid- 
ered, partners must return to consider 
the institution as a whole. For whether 
the aim is university development or 
building a strong and vital research 
institute, the organization is somehow 
more than the sum of its parts, Those 
who assess in order to help must acquire 
the knack of measuring the potential 
and strength of institutions in the proc- 
ess of evolving. Universities in some 
parts of the world are little more than 
loose collections of faculties. If it is 
the university that invites development, 
this fact may lead to their exclusion, or 
it may require a new approach to insti- 
tution-building. If outside donor or- 
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-ganizations concentrate their resources 
at a few developing institutions, the 
corollary of their assistance is single- 
minded concentration by indigenous 
leadership on the central problems of 
institution-building. 

A second principle that we can glean 
from the broad range-of private assist- 
ance underscores the importance of 
identifying and defining discrete and 
manageable areas of assistance. This 
need is an outgrowth of the essential 
nature of technical assistance. Outside 
help is inevitably marginal help. At 
the peak of the Marshall Plan, the flow 
of aid never exceeded 4 per cent of 
Europe’s capital needs. Private founda- 
tions particularly must come to a ju- 
dicious determination on the focus of 
their aid. Policies follow questions that 
go to the heart of co-operative efforts. 
What are the recipient country’s most 
urgent and pressing needs and what is 
it doing about them? What is it doing 
for itself and what does it seek from 
others? Viewed realistically, what ca- 
pacity does the donor agency possess, 
or can it acquire, for assistance in these 
areas likely to make a genuine differ- 
ence? Whether the choice is agriculture 
or virus research or improving an eco- 
nomics faculty, there are dividends in 
defining and identifying areas of need 
and matching them against available 
outside resources. In Thailand, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has concentrated 
its effort to assist university develop- 
ment by focusing on the strengthening 
of three basic disciplines: the basic sci- 
ences centering around biochemistry, 
agriculture, and economics. Within its 
operating agricultural programs, the em- 
phasis has been on research and train- 
ing programs directed toward strength- 
ening a country’s ability to produce cer- 
tain basic food crops such as corn, 
wheat, sorghum, potatoes, and rice. 
Crops have been chosen because they 
were crucial for specific economies. 


Thus, corn and wheat have been the 
focus in Mexico, and rice and sorghum, 
in Asia. The goal has been improved 
varieties and techniques, not across the 
entire agricultural spectrum, but in areas 
where need and capacity could be joined. 
Again, in the Foundation’s university- 
development efforts, its focus has been 
on disciplines ready and able to use 
assistance for which the sources of in- 
tellectual co-operation were in sight. 

A third principle already adumbrated 
is the vital importance of continuity. 
The Rockefeller Foundation’s Mexican 
Agriculture Program was inaugurated 
in 1943. It has evolved from the stage 
of assistance, to a national program care- 
fully housed in the Office of Special 
Studies within the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, to the current International Corn 
and Wheat Program. More than 
twenty years later, a handful of the 
original team of Rockefeller Foundation 
agricultural scientists continue to serve 
as participant advisors in a fully Mexi- 
can international agricultural program 
aiming to share with others accumulated 
knowledge developed over the past two 
decades. -There is a time to give as- 
sistance and a time to withhold it or 
bring it to an end. The University of 
the Philippines under the vital and dy- 
namic leadership of General Carlos P. 
Romulo has reached the stage, particu- 
larly in the arts and sciences, where 
strategically placed assistance can enable 
it to move to a new level of excellence. 
How shortsighted it would be for agen- 
cies that had faithfully provided fellow- 
ship help in other periods in its history 
to terminate abruptly all forms of aid. 

Finally, a career service of men en- 
gaged in assistance to developing insti- 
tutions is essential. The Gardner Re- 
port proposes an AID Career Service 
backstopped by a cadre of AID reserv- 
ists. Experiences that hark back to the 
International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation point the way to 
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the maintenance of professional compe- 
tence for international service. If 
Henry Wriston is right when he states 
that, “first-class problems attract first- 
class minds,” the rallying of qualified 
personnel should not be impossible. The 
Rockefeller Foundation in its Univer- 
sity Development Program has been 
encouraged by the interest of first-rate 
scholars in serving abroad as visiting 
professors, heads of departments, and 
even deans. Some have been recruited 
as regular Foundation staff, others as 
temporary personnel, and others as 
scholars on leave from their own uni- 
versities. A career service for univer- 
sity development must be flexible 
enough to provide for commitments 
ranging across a sliding scale of interest. 
Some will be engaged more or less per- 
manently and others for a year or two. 
It is obvious that any plan for a career 
service that would attract the best minds 
must allow for both research and serv- 
ice—the continuation of a scholar’s most 
deeply cherished scientific interests. 
Essential will be the presence in any 
organized effort at a university devel- 
opment center of at least a few topflight 


leaders devoting themselves full-time to 
academic administration and teaching, 
Their presence at the heart of the devel- 
opment enterprise leaves room for re- 
searchers who teach by carrying forward 
their inquiries. 

In the end, the fate of American edu- 
cation abroad is dependent on responsi- 
ble and well-qualified people engaged in 
tasks for which there is recognized need. 
Sometimes this involves doing well what 
a scholar is required to do in any edu- 
cational setting. At other times the 
adaptation must be more drastic. Per- 
haps the success of the American educa- 
tional effort is greatest when the ap- 
proach is indirect and oblique. It may 
be that American agronomists, econo- 
mists, or virologists contribute most 
when they labor as scientists and schol- 
ars drawing on the full range of knowl- 
edge which they can appropriate not 
because they are Americans, but because 
of professional competence. If this is 
the test of American education, it is 
more likely to be realized within the 
framework of an organized, concen- 
trated, career-oriented approach to in. 
stitution-building abroad. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I just want to comment on the 
idea of the United States’ building insti- 
tutions abroad and getting a foreign 
country’s students to get their education 
there. I want to make two points. One 
is that I went through something like 
that in my own country; an American 
professor would make a decision in a 
class, and start to take the votes of the 
students. The students really could not 
grasp what he wanted to do. We 
thought that he was really trying to im- 
press us by the idea of democracy, just 
to export his own country’s ideas. 

° 


Then, about five years after that, I was 
lucky enough to come on a Fulbright to 
the United States and spent about a 
month in a camp. There were four ten- 
year-old children trying to make a de- 
cision—to elect one. Two of them nomi- 
nated themselves and left the room, and 
two of them stayed and decided whom 
to elect. This small incident involving 
ten-year-old children explained the proc- 
ess of democracy ten times, maybe a 
hundred times, better than did a whole 
year of lectures by the professor. It is 
more effective for the students to come 
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and see things functioning, rather than 
to try to impress a person or to explain 
in words. The other point: I was lucky 
enough to have the president of a na- 
tional assembly for lunch recently. He 
was here, I believe, on a leadership 
grant, and he wrote home that he saw 
the Congress, saw a committee meeting, 
and visited several state legislatures— 
the California House and Senate, for 
example-—and he went home convinced 
that he was going to introduce a bill to 
have committee ways of hearing and 
deciding rather than the procedure al- 
ready existing in his national assembly. 
I know that for the last three years you 
were trying to convince him and other 
people of that by words, but he came 
here, he saw, and he was convinced. So 
I believe that the idea of getting the 
people to study here is still more valid 
than letting the student study in his own 
country. Do you think that building 
institutions abroad would eliminate or 
even stop the practice of getting as 
many students here as possible? 


A: I said at the outset that some of 
the propositions which I put forward 
were put forward for purposes of em- 
phasis, and I am quite clear that there 
are obvious benefits—we all observe 
them and know them—for talented, per- 
ceptive, sensitive young people to live 
and work and learn in our culture and 
society. This is going to go on regard- 
less of whether you and I are in agree- 
ment on the nature of the present rela- 
tionship, But I think that, in addition, 
we simply have to give some thought to 
the question of whether, in those places 
in which the beginnings of a good local 
indigenous university are visible, it 
makes any sense to fight over the avail- 
able students who could pursue their 
early studies in such institutions. I 
think that there will always be excep- 
tional and talented students, even within 
the context of a developing university, 


who would do as well or better by com- 
ing to the United States. But this no- 
tion that one serves a foreign country 
well by, on the one hand, working as 
vigorously and actively in the most en- 
lightened way to assist in developing 
the structure of another country’s uni- 
versity and then, on the other hand, try- 
ing to tempt or lure students from that 
institution to universities here is simply 
an idea at which I think we should look 
critically. 


Q: I did not hear you comment, in 
your discussion of changes in education 
in the developing countries, on the 
American position in relation to United 
Nations programs dealing with these 
problems. Would you like to discuss 
this? 


A: The United Nations, as you 
know, has been quite active in many of 
the educational efforts which we have 
discussed. They have a very active and 
vigorous program for the training of 
technical specialists. The new United 
Nations Research and Training Insti- 
tute, set up across the street from the 
United Nations, is specifically designed 
as the institution which will give short- 
term, and perhaps long-term, training 
opportunities to young people. The 
United Nations, of course, faces the 
same problem that the American govern- 
ment and private foundations and other 
bodies face when they enter the educa- 
tional field. It just so happens that the 
educators of the world are located at 
universities or at colleges or in positions 
where they devote most of their time to 
education. Therefore, the United Na- 
tions, with other organizations, has the 
job of finding fruitful ways of working 
with those people whose business is 
education. 

I think that it is illusory to think 
that United Nations personnel them- 
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selves, any more than foundation per- 
sonnel, are very likely to do much in 
training young people in any numbers. 
There are too many other things in 
which they are caught up, and very 
soon they lose touch with their disci- 
plines, especially the leading edges. 
The United Nations, for instance, is 
using the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies in Switzerland as the 
training ground for many of its people 
in advanced programs, and it will prob- 
ably have to do this in the months and 
years ahead. Therefore, the basic 
problem for the United Nations is identi- 
cal with the problem to which I ad- 
dressed myself earlier: that is, how 
groups assisting in education abroad 
are to relate themselves and their efforts 
more creatively to the ongoing business 
of education and to the great reservoirs 
of talent and knowledge which one finds 
at universities and colleges. 


Q: As President of the Canadian 
Association for American Studies, two 
points worry me. I think that, perhaps, 
there are those who face, when they 
meet students who are not Americans, 
the problem of being on the defensive. 
In Europe last summer, at a meeting of 
the European Association for American 
Studies, I was quite astonished to find 
that these very learned gentlemen were 
also, as a group, extremely defensive. 
They had come to the meeting, it seemed 
to me, for no other reason than to find 
enough solace for themselves to con- 
tinue for another year in the teaching of 
American studies in Europe. This de- 
fensiveness arises, basically, from the 
fact that the United States has done 
more than any other nation since Athens 
to proclaim its beliefs and ideals. Be- 
cause one of these beliefs and ideals 
happens to be freedom of speech and 
because this allows one-eighth of the 


iceberg of American society to show 
C] 


itself in your television and in your 
films, what the rest of the world sees is 
pretty nasty. And what people like 
myself, who try to explain American 
society, have to do, I am afraid, is to 
act as apologists for it. 

Also, I detected in your speech an- 
other American note, that of efficiency, 
and I would like to caution, if I may, 
against this. If the programs for 
bringing foreign students to the United 
States, or sending American professors 
abroad, are run in this highly efficient 
fashion, in the nice American manner 
of getting a dollar’s worth for the dol- 
lar put in, then I think that you will 
create through your efficiency a greater 
amount of antagonism. And, lastly, 
I would ask you to comment on the 
fact that the more trouble a country 
causes for the United States, the 
better chance there is for its receiv- 
ing aid. The Canadian Association 
for American Studies is two years 
old. In those two years it has produced 
bulletins and periodicals. It has found 
one hundred members, without canvass- 
ing. We are doing, I think, big things 
in Canada. We are not getting very 
much money from you people, and I 
think that the answer is that we are no 
longer a problem. Most Americans 
know nothing about Canada, and those 
who do know anything about it consider 
it to be a permanent friend of the United 
States. I would caution you that there 
are many young Canadians, at least in 
Montreal, who have the mistaken, mis- 
guided, and perhaps silly, but impor- 
tant, notion that in the next twenty-five 
years, the time will come when Canada 
can hold the United States in ransom. 
Now with these sorts of attitudes exist- 
ing, Americans should be more ready to 
direct their aid without worrying so 
much about the return. 


A: I think the question is a good 
one. However one formulates it, there 
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is a broad area of concern out of which 
a whole series of questions could come. 
I think we have to pay attention to the 
ways in which our views appear to oth- 
ers. We do have to avoid prancing 
and marching as though we were 
rulers of the world, and expressing this 
in all the areas in which we work. 
I do not think that we have to be, at 
this moment in history, particularly 
defensive about how we try to assist 
other people. 

There was a period, for example, when 
private resources did flow to Canada. 
Canadians took the leadership, in the 
Massey Report, in deciding that Canada 
had reached the stage of genuine na- 
tional educational leadership and that 
the resources to assist this were ready 
and at hand within their own bound- 
aries. Many people have had second 
thoughts, and have said that this was not 
quite what the Massey Report meant, 
but I think that, at its root, this was the 
reaction of a strong and proud people: 
that they considered themselves capa- 
ble of taking care of many of the things 
with which others had assisted them 
earlier. Similarly, many of the Euro- 
pean countries have made this kind of 
decision, and I think that this has 
nothing to do with the United States 
government. This is the point where 
the question becomes relevant, of 
course. I think that in our foreign aid 
we would have every right, as I think 
David Bell has done, to explain that in 
far-flung corners of the world there are 
certain urgent needs which have not 
even begun to be met by available re- 
sources. Therefore, for a given period, 
in response to these urgent needs, the 
international as well as national com- 
munities must make a more strenuous 
effort to help, even as they diminish 
their help in other parts of the world. 
The United States’ attitude in respond- 
ing to these new and urgent needs should 


reflect a certain dignity and pride that 
becomes a powerful nation living 
through a moment of leadership in the 
world’s history, and one ought never to > 
be defensive about it. No nation can 
do everything, and where friends have 
shown that they are able to carry their 
own heavy burdens, no one need apolo- 
gize for turning elsewhere with foreign 
aid. 

On another level I am less clear, 
but I would say that, in programs 
abroad, Americans have had their great- 
est impact when they have done less 
preaching and more acting in fields in 
which they could act. I was once a 
member of an interracial church in the 
neighborhood of the University of Chi- 
cago, and I sometimes felt that there 
was too much passivity on the part of 
the minister: he never exhorted us to 
get out in the picket lines or to make 
pronouncements or to do this or that. 
But a change was going on in that insti- 
tution largely reflecting his leadership. 
He moved the congregation from one 
crisis to another, any one of which could 
have caused a real explosion. Even to- 
day this continues to be a very respected 
interracial church. Its story is told, in- 
cidentally, in a recent book Call Me 
Neighbor: Call Me Friend, by Dr. 
Philip Johnson. I mention it simply 
because I think that, in some parts of 
the world, those who preach the best 
sermons and who convey the American 
message most effectively are those who 
work quietly and seriously at the things 
they can do best, and leave to others the 
business of continually trying to imagine 
hidden motives and purposes behind 
every honorable and decent act. Maybe 
our greatest enterprise abroad is the 
effort of serious and dedicated Ameri- 
cans, as well as those of other lands, 
trying in countless small ways to move 
civilization ahead as may be requested 
by the leaders of society. 
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there will be little hope of resolving the conflicts and of achiev- 
ing peace in our century unless the world makes heroic efforts in 
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promise of peace or even of understanding. Further, the prob- - 
lems of bridging the world’s vast educational gap are too com- 
plex to yield to an immediate or massive educational crusade. 
For example, nowhere are there enough teachers. The poten- 
tialities of the new techniques of education—of radio, televi- 
sion, programmed instruction, and film—must be drawn upon 
more and more if educational efforts in developing countries are 
to begin to meet the needs. 
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ID ACK in the late summer of 1945— 
just before V-J Day—I was sum- 


moned to the service of the State De- ` 


partment, summoned in the fine old 
sense of commanded. I was to be an 
Assistant Secretary. This was in the 
days when there were only four As- 
sistant Secretaries authorized by Con- 
gress, and we had considerable standing 
in the city. 

During my early weeks in the De- 
partment, I attended a lecture given by 
one of our distinguished foreign-service 
career officers—later United States Am- 
bassador to several countries. He told 
us that the most significant act in inter- 
national relations is the crossing of the 
border of one nation, without permis- 
sion, by the troops of another nation. 

More recently, another distinguished 
career officer—several times an Am- 
bassador—was asked by a Senate com- 
mittee to describe the qualifications of 
an ideal American emissary. The single 
most important qualification, he re- 
plied, is the Ambassador’s professional 
judgment on when to threaten the use 
of force. 

Here are two examples of a classical 
view of diplomacy. Today, however, 
the diplomat worried about threatening 
the use of force would be well advised 
if he headed for the telephone; the hot 
line is not there to be ignored. New 
conditions have forced a new diplomacy. 

To what extent is the new diplomacy 
taking over? To what extent is it 
clearly recognized? 


THe NEw DIPLOMACY 


When I joined the postwar State De- 
partment, I was to be in charge of the 
new diplomacy. This included the war- 
spawned activities of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Office of War In- 
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formation, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices and other vibrant overseas agencies. 
It encompassed all of the Department’s 
informational activities, domestic as 
well as international, including what be- 
came “The Voice of America.” I was 
also in charge of American participation 
in UNESCO and, indeed, of all the De- 
partment’s so-called cultural activities, 
including the exchange of professors and 
students, Further—believe it or not— 
I was responsible for nothing less than 
the re-education of Germany and Japan. 
Although I did not know it on the day 
of my command, I and my new diplo- 
macy were not welcomed by the classi- 
cal practitioners, those of whom it has 
sometimes been said that they are hon- 
est men sent abroad to lie for their coun- 
try. l 

An early impulse was to call upon my 
old friend from the Midway, Harold 
Lasswell, As most of you know, Harold 
is a kind of one-man Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. He knows 
practically everything about everything. 
Beardsley Ruml once called him the 
best-educated man in America, and by 
this Mr. Ruml meant the best-educated 
man he had ever educated in his days 
of dispensing largesse for the General 
Education Board. At my request and 
for the special benefit of Congress, Dr. 
Lasswell abandoned his famous polysyl- 
lables and condensed the factors in- 
volved in international relations into 
four five-letter words. The first word 
was force—the use or the threat of 
armed might. The second was deals— 
meaning diplomatic arrangements. The 
third was goods—meaning economic dis- 
positions. The fourth was the relatively 
new diplomacy: words—the open cove- . 
nants openly arrived at—meaning, more 
precisely, propaganda, or, to use less 
propagandistic words, information and 
culture in all their forms. That fourth 
was the great newly recognized field— 
my special area—important everywhere 
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in the world but made especially impor- 
tant in some areas by the rise of edu- 
cated electorates. Dr. Lasswell was its 
prophet; he was and is, to the best of 
my knowledge, the leading theoretician 
of international propaganda. He gently 
reminded me that one of the principal 
functions of “words” in international 
relations was to “economize on the use 
of force.” Force remained the funda- 
mental. 


EDUCATION AS DIPLOMACY 


The title assigned me for my speech 
today, “Education as an Instrument of 
Foreign Policy,” suggests that a fifth 
five-letter word should now be added to 
Harold Lasswell’s quartet. The new 
word is feack, 

This in no way minimizes force, deals, 
and goods as instruments to be manipu- 
lated in the pursuit of foreign goals. 
Perhaps it only emphasizes that words— 
particularly those words and images 
that can fairly be called educational— 
will play proportionately a greater role. 
However, I am less sanguine concerning 
their impact than I was twenty years 
ago. I am less hopeful of quick prog- 
ress through the new diplomacy. 

Many of us then were confident, and 
somewhat in a hurry to prove it, that 
Understanding with a capital “U” could 
prove an answer to many of mankind’s 
ills. We persuaded ourselves to the 
belief that as there were fewer misunder- 
standings in the world, there would be 
fewer tensions to be relaxed and fewer 
relations to be improved. This seemed 
a recognizable goal within a realizable 
future. 

I startled the State Department by 
arguing that the United States should 
welcome at least 50,000 foreign students 
a year. There were 10,000 here then, 
in 1946. I wrote an article in the 
Ladies Home Journal entitled “Our Best 
Weapon—Exchange Students.” One 
sentence in that article was based on 
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my observations in a prewar visit to 
Shanghai. It read, “It is said that 40 
per cent of the leading civil servants in 
China have studied at American univer- 
sities.” Three years later, the Com- 
munists had seized China’s mainland. 
Today there are 90,000 foreign students 
here in the United States. It is won- 
derful, and I still argue that exchange 
students are a potent weapon. Should 
I still argue that they are our best? 

Has UNESCO, which has sought 
Understanding with a capital “U,” ac- 
tually contributed to peace or even un- 
derstanding? The UNESCO General 
Conference in November of 1964 set up 
a special Round Table to meet at the 
next Conference in November of this 
year to discuss how UNESCO has and 
can contribute to peace. This is in 
tribute to UNESCO’s charter and in 
commemoration of its twentieth anni- 
versary. 

In the twenty years, UNESCO’s pro- 
gram has undergone a swing of roughly 
180° in orientation. We who pioneered 
UNESCO at the London Conference in 
1945, where we wrote the Charter, were 
anxious, first, to help repair war-dev- 
astated schools, universities, and li- 
braries. (To that end I personally gave 
$75,000 of the 1945 printing of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.) Our longer-range 
perspective was focused on the more 
developed countries. Like the old In- 
stitute of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the League of Nations, UNESCO pro- 
posed to concentrate largely on the ad- 
vanced countries. It would construct 
“the defenses of peace in the minds of 
men” where, traditionally, wars began. 
The big wars did not begin in the under- 
developed countries. 

Not foreseen by us in London was the 
trend that today puts more than 90 per 
cent of UNESCO’s program into helping 
the relatively underdeveloped countries. 
Can our projected UNESCO Round Ta- 
ble demonstrate that this encourages 
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peace? I hope so. But the viewpoint 
must be very long range. Surely it will 
be easy to demonstrate that the UNES- 
CO program embraces education as an 
instrument of foreign policy. Yes, the 
word żeack is now paramount in UN- 
ESCO. But the “defenses of peace”— 
those to be constructed—remain on the 
horizon. Education holds no quick 
promise of peace or even of understand- 
ing. R 

Still, the promise is there—even if it 
does not warrant an immediate or mas- 
sive educational crusade. One formida- 
ble obstacle to any such crusade, very 
easy to understand, confronts us in the 
literacy figures. Seven hundred million 
adults—four out of every ten of the 
world’s population—can neither read nor 
write. The number is increasing. Does 
this then warrant a vast world-wide 
campaign? Unfortunately, we are not 
yet ready. We do not know how to 
make it stick, When we do, I shall 
favor it. Promising starts have been 
made. UNESCO is sponsoring a spatter 
of experiments. What we learn from 
them we hope to expand, ultimately, on 
a world basis. The so-called new tech- 
niques are being applied in some areas. 
But where choices must now be made at 
the adult level—and they must—I feel 
that first priority must go to the educa- 
tion of people who are being trained for 
jobs. Thus, it is now better to take the 
illiterate factory worker and teach him 
to read and write so that he may be- 
come a foreman than it is to stretch our 
present goals to the masses of illiterate 
peasants. Two years ago Mexican 
Minister of Education Torres, Bodet 
told me that 50 per cent of all Mexican 
children drop out of school after the first 
grade. But even if they did not, in 
many communities there are no books. 
Torres Bodet’s goal was fifty books for 
every community school house. In 
Brazil, in most of the 50,000 primary 
schools, largely taught by teachers with 


only an elementary school education, 
there are few, if any, books, These two 
illustrations from these two relatively 
advanced countries show the complexity 
of the literacy problem. 


THE UNITED STATES 


How then shall the United States 
pursue the promise? Last autumn 
President Johnson signaled the wave of 
the future for United States policy, and 
doubtless stimulated the suggested title 
of my speech today, in his speech at the 
Smithsonian Institution. This former 
Texas schoolteacher had already earned 
himself a secure place in the history of 
American education by sponsoring the 
great Congressional Acts of 1965 which 
will raise to $10 billion a year the total 
federal money going into domestic edu- 
cation. In the Smithsonian speech he 
pre-empted center stage in world edu- 
cation. The President said: 


The men who founded our country... 
knew that once a nation commits itself to 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge the 
real revolution begins. It can never be 
stopped.... We know today that cer- 
tain truths are self-evident in every nation 
on this earth: that ideas, not armaments, 
will shape our lasting prospects for peace; 
that the conduct of our foreign policy will 
advance no faster than the curriculum of 
our classrooms; and that the knowledge of 
our citizens is the treasure which grows 
only when it is shared. 


President Johnson concluded this 
speech with his outline of a program of 
five points. 

Rene’ Maheu, Director General of 
UNESCO, even before these points had 
been cabled to me as the United States 
member of UNESCO’s Executive Board, 
which was then meeting in Paris, read 
them point-by-point to the Board as a 
statement of historic importance. Here 
is the President’s projected five-point 
United States policy: 
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First, to assist the education effort of the 
developing nations and the developing re- 
gions. 

Second, to help our schools and universi- 
ties increase their knowledge of the world 
and the people who inhabit it. 

Third, to advance the exchange of students 
and teachers who travel and work outside 
their native lands. 

Fourth, to increase the free flow of books 
and ideas and art, and works of science 
and imagination. 

Fifth, to assemble meetings of men and 
women from every discipline and every 
culture to ponder the common problem of 
mankind. 


Shortly after his Smithsonian speech, 
President Johnson hammered home his 
theme in a speech to the bankers. He 
startled them by coolly suggesting that 
education is more important than 
money. Rene Maheu also read this 
speech to the UNESCO Board. 

The President then set up his task 
force to prepare the recommendations 
for Congress. Was its Chairman the 
head of the Office of Education? Not 
at all. Was he the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare? No. He was 
the Secretary of State. 

In February the President imple- 
mented the findings of the Task Force 
by calling for the establishment of 
a Center for Educational Co-opera- 
tion. Is this a center for encouraging 
co-operation among the fifty states as 
Dr. Conant has recommended? No, it 
is not, even though such a center is 
manifestly needed. The President in- 
formed the Congress, “Education lies at 
the heart of every nation’s hopes and 
purposes . . . it must be at the heart of 
our international relations.” The eyes 
of the Center are thus to be fixed, in 
large measure, outside our own borders. 
(The President’s new initiatives in in- 
ternational education also anticipate a 
“Council on International Education”; 
the creation of a corps of education 


officers in the United States Foreign: 
Service; further stimulation of exchanges 
with students and teachers of other 
lands; direct support of countries strug- 
gling to improve their educational 
standards, including the development of 
new techniques for basic education and 
assistance in the teaching of English; 
and, finally, building new bridges of 
international understanding through con- 
ferences and through the increased flow 
of books and audiovisual materials.) 

The President’s February message 
further suggested the establishment 
of what he called “Bi-national Educa- 
tional Foundations.” When the Presi- 
dent greeted Madame Gandhi, he pro- 
posed creation of the first such foun- 
dation, an Indian-American Foundation, 
“to promote progress in all fields of 
learning in India.” This was no airy 
gesture. The President proposes to 
put behind the new Foundation $300,- 
000,000 in blocked rupees accruing from 
sales of food to India under Public Law 
480. 


Tue Soviet UNION 


We Americans are by no means alone 
in sensing these new directions. For 
example, every year the Soviet Union 
produces 100 million books in English, 
French, German, and Spanish—with 
major emphasis on English. (There 
are 41,000 teachers of English in the 
Soviet Union, and the Russians seem 
reasonably resigned to the fact that Eng- 
lish and not Russian has become the 
world language of science, and that 
English, not Russian, is becoming the 
auxiliary language of nation after na- 
tion. If anyone wonders why the Bri- 
tannica bought the Merriam-Webster 
dictionary, I can assure you it was not 
merely to help our subscribers under- 
stand the polysyllabic articles which 
political scientists write for the Britan- 
nica—and our salesmen do indeed ex- 
pect to sell a dictionary with every set. 
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But it was also to promote English 
throughout the world—-and, of course, 
to profit thereby.) 

These 100 million Soviet books are 
not limited to Marxist-Leninist propa- 
ganda, Many are texts by Soviet au- 
thors in physics, chemistry, geology, biol- 
ogy, medicine, and engineering. These 
are made available to students at low 
cost—at most nominal cost compared 
with the prices of American texts in the 
same fields. India and Brazil are nota- 
ble areas for distribution of such Eng- 
lish-language texts. Recently I heard a 
report about a startling example of 
Soviet enterprise. An American pro- 
fessor, appointed by an Egyptian uni- 
versity to teach a course in American 
civilization, found that the books he 
assigned his classes were not available 
in Cairo in American editions. But, 
according to the report, Soviet-manu- 
factured English-language books about 
America were plentiful! 

Such a direct attack is not the only 
way the Soviet Union applies this aspect 
of the new diplomacy to foreign policy. 
Ten years ago I wrote an article for the 
New York Times Magazine entitled 
“The Cold War of the Classrooms.” 
This article was based on the first of 
my five trips to the Soviet Union. Last 
month I published a book titled The 
Teachers and ‘the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R., based on the latest of these 
trips. Ten years ago and again today I 
have described the gauntlet the Soviets 
have flung at us in education. This, in 
my view, may prove to be their great 
challenge. It has been made by them 
most openly and avowedly—and I 
would add most honestly—as a proposed 
test of the worth of our two social sys- 
tems. “Follow our educational model,” 
the Soviets cry to the underdeveloped 
nations, “and you, too, can pull your- 
selves up by your bootstraps.” 

In my judgment the Soviets have one 
undeniable advantage over us in educa- 


tion: they appear to have greater faith 
in it than we do, and they work harder 
at it. Their conception of the aim of 
education is, of course, wholly different: 
they aim at service to the state, while 
we hope to aim at the development of 
the individual to his highest potential 
powers. ‘They have not yet achieved 
our degree of universality, particularly 
at the secondary-school level. But the 
measure of their concentration—both in 
the party and government and by the 
individual—is breathtaking. The vo- 
cabulary standard for a Russian fourth- 
grade youngster is twice that of an 
American. Pupils entering tenth grade, 
having had nine years of mathematics, 
tackle calculus while ours are still 
floundering with solid geometry or trigo- 
nometry. The Soviet budget for educa- 
tion—which equals its budget for de- 
fense—represents 15 per cent of gross 
national product, compared with our 5 
per cent. : 

Let me give you an example of the 
grim Soviet devotion to education. Last 
September the periodical Sovetskaya 
Kultura complained that only 7 per cent 
of the time on Soviet television is de- 
voted to entertainment. The author, 
one Victor Slavkin, says: “Of course I 
don’t count such things as animated 
cartoons in a program on health educa- 
tion as entertainment.” He concludes 
with a protest, “The viewer should not 
be considered a patient who wishes 
some medicine, nor a schoolboy to be 
seated at a desk.” 

Russia’s present plans for television 
call for setting aside one entire network 
for education—extending from Lenin- 
grad to Vladivostok. ‘This is not in- 
tended as a means of so-called “enrich- 
ing” of primary and secondary school 
courses—which, in effect, is what most 
of our daytime educational television 
programs turn out to be. The new 
Soviet educational television network is 
to concentrate on advanced education 
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in evening or prime hours. It will be 
integrated with correspondence tech- 
niques, and the students will get peri- 
odic time off from their jobs to attend 
the universities. It will be devoted to 
training in medicine, engineering, and 
other advanced disciplines. The head 
of Soviet television explained to me: 


We have plenty of teachers and we thus 
don’t need TV’s help in the 10-year schools. 
We need more engineers even though we 
are now graduating three times as many as 
you are, Further, we shall command the 
help and leadership of our top scholars and 
academicians in developing our TV courses. 
We shall give diplomas with the same 
standing as those of our universities and 
research institutions, 


Does such Soviet dedication to edu- 
cation have any implications for our 
foreign policy? What do you think? 
Does not this question apply particu- 
larly to the potentialities of the new 
techniques of education? Here at home 
as well as in President Johnson’s pro- 
posed program outside our borders, I 
see high hope in the use of radio and 
television, in programmed self-instruc- 
tion, in films and filmstrips and lan- 
guage laboratories. Everyone admits 
that there is no perfect substitute for a 
good teacher. But where are there 
enough good teachers? Our country has 
pioneered in the development of the 
new techniques, and Professor Wilbur 
Schramm, of Stanford, is now pioneering 
through UNESCO in the study of their 
application in the developing countries. 
But the application both at home and 
abroad promises to be painfully slow. 

Recently my friend Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson sent Lord Goodman to 
me armed with the recent British White 
Paper which proposes a TV channel 
dedicated to a new “University of the 
Air.” The projected courses are to rival 
in quality those at the British universi- 
ties. Is it not a certainty that such 
courses will be exported? Should they 
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not even be exported to the United. 


States? Indeed, perhaps the greatest 
hope for us in the United States—in our 
efforts to use the great new medium of 
television for “the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity,” and most nota- 
bly for education—lies in the lessons to 
be jammed down our throats from the 
use of television by the British, the 
Italians, and the Japanese who are now 
in the forefront—yes, and also the Rus- 
sians. Cannot an assembly of scholars 
like this one dare to hope that our 
American people will not tolerate great 
progress in the use of television for 
education abroad in contrast to con- 
tinued neglect and apathy at home? 


EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Professor C. E. Beeby, for twenty 
years Minister of Education in New 
Zealand, later Assistant Deputy Direc- 
tor of UNESCO, still later Chairman of 
UNESCO’s Executive Board, and now 
at Harvard, has written: 


In the period between the two wars we had 
discovered that education could be a force 
in social change, but except in totalitarian 
countries, the change of which we spoke 
was a Staid and stately process that bore 
little resemblance to the kaleidoscopic 
events in Africa and Asia over the past 
decade. 


The evolving countries have told us 
that the “staid and stately” pace in 
education just will not do in these times 
even if we are prepared to tolerate it at 
home. James Reston recently wrote: 


Wherever [Washington officials] look in 
the developing world they find much the 
same situation—the gap widening between 
the rich industrial nations of the northern 
climes and the poor industrial nations of 
the southern; vast corrective programs 
dealing with the effects of poverty and 
illiteracy, but scarcely touching the causes, 
and everywhere in these poor lands human 
fertility outrunning human ingenuity. 
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-India’s current five-year plan uses the 


following words: 


Education is the most important single fac- 
tor in achieving rapid economic develop- 
ment and technological progress and in 
creating a social order founded on the 
values of freedom, social justice, and equal 
opportunity. 


President Johnson has used the phrase 
“the gospel of development.” 

Even those nations today which turn 
their. backs on the gospel are eager for 
development. Education is the key. It 
is also the only solid basis, as India in- 
sists, for freedom, social justice, and 
equal opportunity. Who, then, in this 
scientific group can deny that it thus 
must be a central concern in the devel- 
opment of our foreign policy? 

Unhappily, almost by definition, the 


gospel of development—the so-called 
revolution of rising expectations—will 
be accompanied by conflict and dissen- 
sion. But there will be little hope of 
resolving the conflicts, and of achieving 
peace in our century, unless the world 
makes heroic efforts in education—sus- 
tained, imaginative, and ever-greater 
efforts. 

Thus, education is destined to become 
a characteristic form of America’s in- 
volvement in world affairs. I agree that 
this is an optimistic view of the future. 
Can we call my view other than opti- 
mistic, since education is indeed an end 
in itself? It is the very essence of the 
American dream. It is now as well a 
means to many ends. Some of these 
will increasingly guide the conduct of 
our foreign policy. For this, I am 
thankful, 


The World Impact of Américan Technology 


By BARTLETT HARVEY 


. ABSTRACT: The enormous success of American technology is 
the envy and imitation of the world. Some products of high 
technology, such as Dichloro - Diphenyl - Trichloralethane 
(DDT) and the inoculation “gun” have made a signal contribu- 
tion to the foreign-assistance program, but, for the most part, 
goods. financed by the Agency for International Development 
(AID) are of kinds readily available from other sources. A 
significant share of the assistance program consists of technical 
assistance aimed at implanting modern technology in recipient 
countries. Most of this, however, is focused on the develop- 
ment of educational and other supporting institutions, rather 
than a direct transfer of technique to practitioners. Since 
American technology is a product as well as a cause of a high- 
wage economy, it is often inappropriate to the typical low-wage, 
less-developed country situation. Thus, the most valuable as- 
sistance we can provide is to help recipients to establish those 
conditions of opportunity, incentive, support, and guidance that 
will lead their own innovators to.develop their own technology. 
The growth of savings-and-loan associations and mortgage 
markets in Latin America and the ferment of locally organized, 
centrally supported rural activity in East Pakistan appear to 
be examples of this procedure. 
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: Y view of American technology is 

the view not of a technocrat, but 
of a bureaucrat—a bureaucrat in the 
very extensive and complicated opera- 
tion of trying to help translate Ameri- 
can, or, perhaps better, Western tech- 
nology and ways of doing things to the 
peoples of the less-developed parts of 
the world and to help them make them 
their own. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS 


Looking at American technology, at 
Western technology—and let us not get 
too narrow about American in this—I 
think that its major impact comes from 
its outrageous success. Last year, Amer- 
icans increased the amount of goods and 
services that they produced over the 
year before by an amount that was 
larger than two-thirds of the total pro- 
duction of the two hundred million 
Americans that live south of the Rio 
Grande. Just the increase in the United 
States gross national product for 1965 
over 1964 was over two-thirds the 
total of the gross national product of 
Latin America, and Latin-Americans are 
the wealthiest of the peoples of the less- 
developed countries. 

Looking at it another way, the world 
each year comes to the American mar- 
ketplace to buy our goods and services 
to the extent of several billion dollars 
more than they sell.to us. Each year 
our exports exceed our imports by three 
to six billion dollars. The products of 
our technology are much in demand. It 
is clear, and it need not be dwelt upon, 
really, that our technology is the envy 
of the world; it is being imitated around 
the world; it produces things that are 
wanted and needed around the world. 


CONTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS OF UNITED 
STATES TECHNOLOGY 


Let us look a minute at our products, 
and particularly at the role that they 
_ play in our aid program. Many of them 


are clearly the result of technological 
leadership—things which Americans are 
out in front in producing, products 
which we-have developed for ourselves 
that are much in demand elsewhere. 
Some of the most obvious cases in point 
are transport airplanes, atomic power 
plants, high-technology industrial. ma- 
chinery of all kinds, and petrochemicals. 

Perhaps less obvious in their impact 
abroad, though really equally direct, are 
some of the garden-variety things that 
we produce, like wheat and cotton. In 
the United States, a steadily and rapidly 
declining number of farmers is able, 
because of advances in technology, to 
increase the production from our land at 
a rate which results in an abundant 
availability of food for the hungry 
throughout the world. Not only has 
labor productivity been rising extraordi- 
narily rapidly on American farms, but 
the amount of cotton that we get from 
one acre of land is now about double 
what it was fifteen years ago. Nearly 
the same thing is true in corn and 
wheat. Thus, the really great and over- 
whelming impact abroad of our tech- 
nology is our capability to provide goods 
which are needed around the world. 

Looking at the AID program, rela- 
tively little of it, actually, consists of 
high-technology goods. There are some 
dramatic cases where that is the case. 
We have helped airports, for example, 
in a number of countries around the 
world, to install radar air-traffic-control 
equipment to improve their safety and 
make them a working part of the inter- 
national air-transportation net. 

The impact of DDT on the world is 
enormous. Whether that rates as 
American technology is a good question, 
since I understand that it is a chemical 
which was developed in Swiss labora- 
tories. It is being employed in malaria- 


‘eradication programs, under technical 


supervision, in large part, of the World 
Health Organization and the American 
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Health Organization, through national 
programs organized with the support of 
AID. Out of these complex efforts over 
the last ten or fifteen years has come 
the elimination of malaria from areas 
now inhabited by some seven hundred 
million people. They were sick; they 
are no longer sick. 

Another dramatic case in point is the 
inoculation gun. I have never seen one 
of these gadgets, but I gather that it is 
something which enables nurses and 
doctors to inoculate people just as fast 
as they can walk by, without waiting 
for sterilization of needles and the like. 
One of the places where this is being 
used is West Africa, where measles has 
been a scourge—a very virulent form of 
measles resulting in a very high death 
rate of children. Some five million peo- 
ple in that part of the world have been 
inoculated against measles, which, in 
large part, means five million babies 
who will not die or be maimed at an 
early age. The same thing is true of 
seventeen million people who have been 
inoculated against cholera, many of 
them in Southeast Asia. 

Most of the products going out in the 
AID program, however, are not of this 
nature. For the most part, we finance 
cement, steel, transportation equipment, 
and some industrial machinery and 
equipment, One of the major and im- 
portant considerations here is the im- 
portance of this program to American 
industry. This is a market for three 
hundred million dollars worth of indus- 
trial equipment; two hundred million 
dollars worth of steel last year; and one 
hundred and fifty million dollars worth 
of fertilizer and other chemicals—in 
many of these cases, a significant share 
of our total exports of these products. 
Most of these goods could be obtained 
elsewhere, but the real impact consists 
in the capacity and willingness of the 
American economy to put them forth. 
` The total assistance programs of our 
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country amount to nearly five billion 
dollars, less than half of that under AID 
administration, Our program is around 
24 billion dollars. The Food for Peace 
Program runs about 13 billion dollars. 
Then there are contributions to the 
World Bank, the United Nations, the 
Peace Corps, the Export-Import Bank, 
and the like. Add them all together, 
and five billion dollars is a lot of money. 
But that is still only about three-quar- 
ters of one per cent of our gross national 
product, a margin which we can well 
afford, but a margin which is a bastion 
of security and a very significant share 
of total developmental investment in the 
less-developed countries of the world. 


INSTITUTION-BUILDING 


Let us turn for a minute to the more 
specific technological aspects—the famed 
American know-how. It is a major 
effort of the AID program to try to 
transfer American technology abroad, 
to try to help other countries to imitate 
us. We spend about 15 per cent of our 
total program directly on this technical 
assistance. We have about five thou- 
sand people working abroad at the effort. 
Most of them are not engaged in what 
one might call the “hardware” of tech- 
nology—the specific techniques of in- 
dustrial production. Most of them are 
engaged in what one might call the 
“software” side of technology—human 
institutions or ways of organizing so 
that the people themselves in the less- 
developed countries can better satisfy 
both their ancient wants for food, 
health, and shelter and the new require- 
ments of the modern world. 

This means building educational insti- 
tutions. For example, we have 134 con- 
tracts with American universities to 
work abroad either to help establish or 
to improve and expand sister educa- 
tional institutions in agriculture, engi- 
neering, business administration, and 
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‘public administration. Cumulatively, 
over time, these normal schools and pro- 
fessional schools of all kinds are having 
a tremendous impact in transferring 
into the less-developed countries the 
ability and improved leadership to move 
forward. 

We are working with governments at 
a number of points to improve their 
ability to set the stage for development. 
One of the most important of these 
points of public administration, although 
neither large funds nor many people are 
involved, is help with planning bureaus. 
Improved analysis of resources and 
availabilities is the beginning of im- 
proved use of existing resources, al- 
though governments of less-developed 
countries find changes in the allocation 
of available investment resources—for 
example, from luxury housing to schools 
and school budgets—as difficult as any 
other government. 

One of our major sets of public ad- 
ministration . programs, surprisingly 
enough, is with police. This is often 
important to development, since wide- 
spread crime and lack of personal safety 
are as inhibiting to growth as a rigid, 
overcentralized authoritarianism. Not 
only in Vietnam, but also in a number 
of other countries, we are working with 
police departments to improve their 
capacity to maintain civil order, reduce 
banditry, and counter subversive ele- 
ments coming in from the outside, 
without having to have to resort to mili- 
tary force. This is one of our best and 
most successful programs. 

I am also happy to point out that we 
have very active support from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service for our efforts to 
improve public administration. Some 
fifty of their people are engaged, in 
Latin America alone, in helping those 
countries to develop their own tax serv- 
ices into really effective tax-collection 
systems. 

Another important area where we are 


helping to build institutions is in the 
field of credit. A lot of our loan funds 
are channeled not into direct invest- 
ments, but through development banks, 
agricultural banks, and housing-credit 
institutions. This year we expect that 
some one hundred and sixty-five million 
dollars will be loaned by these intermedi- 
ate institutions to some four thousand 
industrial firms in the less-developed 
countries, and a considerably larger 
amount of agricultural credit, to several 
million farmers. 


PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
TECHNOLOGY 


Turning for a minute to other non- 
AID aspects of American technology 
abroad, it is interesting to note some of 
the things which are going on in the 
private world, quite apart from the 
private efforts which are financed by 
AID. International Business Machines 
(IBM), for example, is operating one of 
the best training programs in Nigeria 
at Ibadan, a training program for com- 
puter programmers and technicians. 
Sears-Roebuck has organized a network 
of local suppliers for their stores in 
Latin America, particularly in Mexico 
and Brazil. Sears provides them with 
technical assistance, often some working 
capital, and a steady, growing market. 
Now a very substantial part of the goods 
in their stores in those countries comes 
from local suppliers who were previously 
unable to produce those products. 

Coca Cola and Hilton, for another 
example, have spread all over the world, 
not because they produce a better drink 
than French wine, nor because Hilton 
knows how to run a better hotel, nor 
even because of American money. Most 
of these Hilton hotels are built with 
local money. They spread primarily 
because they know how to organize a 
loose-jointed, effective system providing 
training and standards and a world- 
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wide network of advertising suited to an 
evolving world market. 

One of the most interesting and hope- 
ful elements coming out of private ef- 
forts are new strains of grain. The 
Rockefeller Foundation’s research pro- 
gram in Mexico has developed a very 
productive dwarf wheat, which has had 
the result of doubling, or more than 
doubling, the national-average yield in 
Mexico and is now being tried out on a 
large scale in India and Pakistan. Im- 
proved strains of rice are being tested 
in the Los Banios Center, supported by 
the Ford Foundation, in the Philippines. 
These strains raise a major hope for in- 
creased food yields in South Asia. 

I think that the most interesting de- 
velopment coming out of private efforts, 
which will probably, over the next gen- 
eration, have the most far-reaching im- 
pact on the world, is an American tech- 
nological development—the intra-uterine 
device (IUD). This technological 
breakthrough of the last few years makes 
it possible for voluntary family-plan- 
ning programs to be effective for people 
in the less-developed world who wish 
to limit the number of their children. 
These programs are now launched and 
functioning on a nationwide scale in 
Taiwan and Korea, where, in fact, sta- 
tistically, birth rates are dropping rap- 
idly. Nationwide programs using this 
new technological breakthrough are in 
the process of being established and 
rapidly moving forward in Turkey, Tu- 
nisia, India, Pakistan, and a number of 
other countries, 


Home-Grown TECHNOLOGY 


American technology, however, is the 
product as well as the cause of a high- 
wage economy. The major effort of our 
technological inventors and innovators 
has been to save labor, because, after 
all, we are an economy where labor is 
relatively scarce, capital is relatively 
abundant, and materials are also rela- 
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tively cheap. Conditions in most of 
the less-developed world are the oppo- 
site. Labor is abundant; capital is 
scarce; materials are expensive. There- 
fore, the problem that we face is not 
simply one o2 transferring our technol- 
ogy. Frequently, it does not fit; it is 
not appropriate. The greater, the more 
difficult, the more important problem is 
to help them develop the kind of a sys- 
tem which will enable them to develop 
their own technology. And this is really 
what we work at hardest. 

What do I mean by such a system? 
I mean, essentially, an open society 
where functicn, not status, is the basis 
of human relationships, where the in- 
centive and the authority and the means 
for action are down where the problem 
is, and where there are supportive and 
regulatory frameworks which permit, 
enable, and encourage individual action 
to go ahead and attack the problem in a 
way which will result in the common 
good. 

This is waat we all know as the 
American free-enterprise system, and we 
find it throughout our society, not only 
in private industry, but also in local 
government, our school boards, our co- 
operatives, our professional associations, 
the whole complex of relationships be- 
tween the federal government and the 
state and Iccal governments, federal 
housing administration, mortgage-insur- 
ance schemes, grants to states for unem- 
ployment insurance with standards be- 
ing set, and the like. A major part of 
what we try to do is to apply this kind 
of thinking to the conditions in less- 
developed countries in order to help 
them to operete in the same way. 

Frequently, this takes the form of 
working with them on the development 
of really functioning markets. After all, 
an appropriate set of price relationships 
is about the best and most efficient 
stimulating and regulatory framework 
there is. A key measure of self-help in 
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‘many of our AID programs is the es- 
tablishment by recipient governments of 
appropriate foreign-exchange rates such 
that the price relationships between do- 
mestic production and imported goods 
encourage exports, and do not make im- 
ports artificially attractive. Often the 
most effective way to increase food- 
production is to put price supports under 
farm products so that farmers have the 
assured market that makes investment in 
improved varieties, fertilizer, pesticides, 
and other innovations worth-while. In 
some cases, it is necessary to subsidize 
fertilizer so that the relationship of 
what the farmer has to pay for a pound 
of fertilizer in terms of the number of 
pounds of grain that he can expect to 
produce with. it makes it an attractive 
investment. A great part of our work 
with credit institutions, planning insti- 
tutions, and the like is aimed at these 
basic efforts to get markets organized 
and functioning to foster local incentive, 
giving people the means and the incen- 
tive and the authority to go ahead 
where the problem is. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN IN Latin AMERICA 


One example of how this seems to be 
working is in Latin America, where the 
leaders in the American savings-and-loan 
industry, with a little support from AID 
but a great deal of initiative of their 
own, have stirred up a.great deal of in- 
terest, in a number of Latin-American 
countries, in getting savings-and-loan 
institutions going. Just in the last few 
years, over a hundred savings-and-loan 
associations have been started in Latin 
America. They now have about three 
hundred and fifty thousand members, 
increasing at the rate of about a hun- 
dred thousand a year. They have saved 
one hundred and thirty million dollars 
of their own funds, which is being used 
to finance some forty thousand houses. 
This is just a beginning. Development 


of mortgage guarantee systems, ` sec- 
ondary mortgage markets, and the whole 
system of support for a dynamic housing 
industry is also starting. The need for 
houses in Latin America is measured in 
the millions. But here is a dynamic 
program, moving forward, helping the 
people help themselves. 


Dynamic DEMOCRACY IN EAST 
PAKISTAN 


Another more remote example of a 
whole complex that seems to be working 
well in one of the most desperate situa- 
tions we face occurs in East Pakistan. 
This is one of the most densely popu- 
lated areas of the world: fifty or more 
million farmers with an average farm 
size of three and a half acres, divided 
up, on the average, into six separated 
pieces, and desperately poor—per-capita 
average income running around fifty 
dollars a year. But things are moving 
in East Pakistan in a most hopeful way, 
as a result of a complex set of events, in 
part generated by the Pakistan govern- 
ment and in part helped out by the AID 
program. 

One of the fundamental elements in 
the picture is the development of what 


‘is called in Pakistan the “Basic Democ- 


racies,” a set of township councils elected 
by universal suffrage, with real author- 
ity and real responsibility for local af- 
fairs. The elected chairmen of these 
township councils form, with representa- 
tives of the central government, the next 
layer up in the system—the circle area 
council. A ‘very extensive agricultural- 
extension program is working through 
committees of farmers under these local 
councils. ‘Committee members survey 
their villages, identifying in precise, 
quantitative terms the nature of their 
problems and how they can be amelio- 
rated. Once problems are clarified— 
nearest road one mile from the village; 
average consumption of only one egg a 
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month, nine out of forty-six village bul- 
locks dead of anthrax last year—town- 
ship councils can set practical priorities 
and targets and go ahead and work at 
them with whatever means are available. 

Some six or seven thousand exten- 
sion agents have been trained in the 
local agricultural college to help in 
this process, not to go in and dictate 
what is needed in the village, but to 
work with the local farmers on identi- 
fying for themselves what needs to be 
done. The extension program has about 
forty thousand demonstration plots, each 
one on a different co-operating farm, in 
which the production per acre of rice 
averages three times the original pro- 
vincial average. The impact of all this 
on the total area has so far been to in- 
crease rice-production in East Pakistan 
from about 74 million tons to about 114 
million tons over the last several years, 
with no increase in acreage. Not only 
are these people growing more, and able 
to eat more, but, because of another 
element in the picture, they are demon- 
strating a real politico-economic dy- 
namic. This is a works program fi- 
nanced by funds generated by the 
American Food for Peace Program. The 
works projects are planned, organized, 
and run under the township councils. 
The councils themselves figure out which 
roads or dikes to build this year and 
which must wait until next year. The 
councils have help from provincial gov- 
ernment staff in detailed project-plan- 
ning and accounting, but they have the 
authority to go ahead, within an ap- 
proved budget, to meet their local needs 
by organizing their own work projects 
to that end. 

For the most part, what they have 
done is to build farm-to-market roads— 
75,000 miles of them in the last three 
years—on land donated by those three- 
acre farmers. Villagers who until now 
had no way of getting goods to or from 
market, except on a man’s head, can 
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now carry rice, and also fruit, vegetables; 
and poultry, on bicycle rickshaws to 
collection points where it can be loaded 
on trucks to go to the district and pro- 
vincial capitals. This may seem simple, 
but it makes a difference between, say, 
a fifty-dollar per-capita income and a 
seventy-dollar per-capita income—still 
tiny, but an enormous improvement. 

East Pakistan, up until the last few 
years, has been a heavy rice-importing 
area. Last year and this year they were 
self-sufficient in rice, a trend contrary to 
the trend of the total less-developed 
world, where population, in the last few 
years, has been outrunning the food 
supply. It is a sign of hope for the 
future. If you give people the authority 
to move, simple step-by-step manuals 
showing just how to get results with 
available means, and a little training in 
how to use them, they, in fact, will 
move, and move very well. The basic 
American “do it yourself” approach is 
transplantable and does work. You 
might call this the “cookbook approach” 
to development. 

The men who, more than anybody 
else, are responsible for this develop- 
ment in East Pakistan are two extraordi- 
nary Pakistan leaders and a Colorado 
farmer named Ben Ferguson, who looks 
like an overweight sample of American 
Gothic, but who turns out to be the best 
farm organizer you can imagine. By 
teaching poor people how to analyze 
their problems into simple bite-size ele- 
ments and then how to go after them in 
pedestrian fashion, one step at a time, 
and by infusing this methodology into 
the existing power structure, thus en- 
abling it to become progressively more 
dynamic and democratic, he has helped 
put a whole area into motion. 

I really think that the greatest impact 
of American technology on the world 
will turn out to be the impact of the Ben 
Fergusons, showing people how to deal 
with their own problems by counting 
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how many eggs the people, in fact, eat 
and how many eggs the hens, in fact, 


lay and setting out to exceed that 
amount by 25 per cent the next year. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I was glad to hear you mention 
the IUD. I wonder if you have any 
idea when the amount that we spend for 
birth control will catch up with the 
amount that we are spending for death 
control in these countries? 


A: No, Ido not. We are, however, 
currently willing and eager to help any 
recipient country that asks for help with 
family-planning programs. Opinion on 
this subject is moving as rapidly in the 
less-developed world as it has in this 
country in the last few years. We are 
getting requests now; we are responding 
to them. The Indian government, for 
example, which has been working in a 
small way with this problem for some 
time, has finally, within the last year, 
determined to go ahead full-blast on a 
nationwide program. We have several 
people going out to India this spring to 
help the Indians develop that program, 
and we will be putting a great deal of 
effort into it in the near future. 

‘We have a loan application from the 
Turkish government right now, as a 
matter of fact, for jeeps to use in their 
family-planning program. The big-cost 
item is jeeps to get the medical person- 
nel out to the villages. This is typical 
of what it takes to run one of these 
programs, The IUD’s themselves are 
cheap, a fraction of a penny apiece. 
But the system that it takes, the train- 
ing of doctors and nurses and midwives, 
the establishment of a whole organiza- 
tion capable of communicating the know- 


how and getting the job done, in five - 


hundred thousand villages of India, for 


example, is the expensive and difficult 
part on which the Indian government 
and AID are now starting to work. . 


Q: I have been reading a lot of 
criticism about AID’s methods of op- 
eration in Vietnam. It is said that the 
people who work with the Vietnamese do 
not know their language. I guess that 
that is a hard way to learn the language 
—among the people in Vietnam. In a 
lot of ways it seems that our methods of 
operation have not been so very scien- 
tific and educational. We give them a 
lot of things and even pay them money, 
but I think that a better thing to do 
would be, as you mentioned, to have — 
better scientific methods and to teach 
the people to improve their production 
methods. I think that our concentra- 
tion should be on that. How can we 
attain a better method of operation in 
Vietnam? Would you also comment on 
AID’s way of working with the Viet 
Cong and the national liberation front? 


A: AID is not working with the 
Viet Cong and the national liberation 
front. We are trying to help the Sai- 
gon regime to prevent as many of our 
AID goods as possible from leaking out 
of Saigon and the other ports of that 
country into the hands of the Viet Cong, 
with considerable success. On the ques- 
tion concerning language, it is difficult. 
There are not many Americans who 
speak Viet. We have about a thousand 
people on the AID payroll over there. -~ 
Those who are out working in the prov- ` 
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inces and in the villages are getting 
training in the local languages, either 
there or before they go. This is neces- 
sary. We are also scraping the bottom 
of every barrel we can find for techni- 
cians who speak French, which used to 
be the general language of the country, 
and who are willing to work in that 
part of the world. I agree that there is 
always room for improvement. There is 
always a need for the application of in- 
telligent policies. These are frequently 
difficult with a war going on, and there 
is a war going on in Vietnam. It is 
equally difficult to work with a govern- 
ment which, in many respects, is not a 
government. That is probably the most 
difficult part of all, and it is something 
which no outsider can really do any- 
thing about. It is fundamentally a 
problem for the Vietnamese themselves 
to solve. 


Q: We all recognize the material 
success of Western technology. But I 
think that we also recognize certain so- 
cial and psychological difficulties which 
arise from the kind of social organiza- 
tion that is brought about by this tech- 
nology. We do have certain difficulties 
here. We have also recognized, I think, 
that in many areas of the world the 
people have different social organizations 
and very different world outlooks from 
that which fostered the development of 
the European and American political and 
economic organization. What concern 
and what interest does AID give to 
these other nonmaterial considerations 
in giving economic aid? More specifi- 
cally—as a corollary question—you 
mentioned the use of local organizations 
for farmers in agricultural assistance. 
Industrialization, in the West, has 
meant urbanization. Are there any sim- 
ilar methods attempting to use geo- 

-- graphical dispersion of industrial devel- 
opment in order to retain the more 
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traditional social and political forms of 
organization in these countries and to 
avoid a difficult transition period into 
an industrial economy? 


A: One thing that we have to bear 
in mind constantly is that what we know 
as American technology or the Western 
way of doing things is, from the point 
of view of most of the countries with 
which we are dealing, a foreign culture. 
Industrialism, modern technology, and 
Western civilization are all of a piece. 
You are absolutely right: modern tech- 
nology is a Western development, and 
it is foreign to the ways of the East. 
This is a constant problem, and one of 
the great tensions that the world is go- 
ing through in the process of moderni- 
zation is a society’s problem in absorb- 
ing an alien set of ideas, a disruptive 
set of ideas to the ancient, and in many 
ways satisfying, values and systems of 
the traditional societies. This is one 
reason why the world in which we live 
is in such upheaval. It is something of 
which we must constantly be aware and 
with which we should deal as gently as 
possible. We should make it clear that 
we are foreigners from outside trying to 
foster growth, not disruption. 

On your question about urbanization 
and the possibilities of industrial devel- 
opment in the countryside, this is some- 
thing we are thinking more and more 
about. Interestingly enough, this is 
one of the phenomena of the early stages 
of Japanese development. They did a 
great deal of rural industrialization. 
The spare-time activities of the Japa- 
nese farmers were no accident. The 
farming-out elements of the silk indus- 
try and other bits and pieces of indus- 
try were there for them to work at. 
Relatively little of that has gone on in 
other less-developed countries. We have 
actually done very little to encourage it. 
We should do a great deal more, and 
we shall try. 
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Q: You stated that one of the 
primary products or primary develop- 
ments of AID is the intensification of 
instruction of police or security forces. 
What type of- instruction and what 
type of development is this? What 
effect does this instruction have on 
the political situation, in the form of 
coups by these people you are, perhaps, 
training? 


A:. Largely, the training that we 
have organized for police forces is train- 
ing in how to be good policemen—the 
straight technological skills of finger- 
printing, criminal investigation, traffic 
control, in some cases, and the like. 
We also have a trairiing school in Wash- 
ington which reportedly does a very 
good job. It includes instruction in the 
techniques of riot control and the like. 
Clearly, any such effort has the implicit 
effect of helping whoever is in the seat 
of power to remain there. And this is 
basically good; after all, the first duty 
of a government is to govern. Any 
government faced with popular unrest 
will try, through the normal forces of 
law and order, to maintain stability and 
personal security, and if that fails, they 
will resort to military force. This does 
not do anybody any good. 

You might better have asked whether 


we are concerning ourselves about the 
fact that in a large number of less-devel- 
oped countries, the military have, in 
fact, seized control, including among the 
officers who have done so individuals 
who have received training in this coun- 
try, as part of the military assistance 
program. The answer is yes. We are 
acutely aware of this, And the fact that 
a number of those military groups who 
seized power have, in recent years, re- 
turned that power to civilian hands with 
normal constitutional processes can, I 
think, be credited in part to the long- 
range impact of our American training 
program on military officers from over- 
seas, expanding their understanding of 
the appropriate role of the military in a 
civilian constitutional regime. We can- 
not take a great deal of credit for this, 
but, I think, maybe a little. 

Our AID programs are curious things. 
Implicitly, inherently, they are programs 
of intervention into what is going on in 
a foreign country. Whatever we do, in 
effect, is just that. We try in the AID 
economic program to stick as closely as 
we can to the basic and important ques- 
tions of economic policy and to leave it 
to the countries themselves to organize 
politically. I think that, basically, this 
is working out pretty well, and we in- 
tend to keep it that way. 
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- The Effect Abroad of American Private Enterprise 


By ARTHUR SMITHIES 


ABSTRACT: One of the great revolutionary forces in the world 
today is the spread over the globe of the products of American 
capitalism. The automobile, the radio, and the movie may 
well do more to transform traditional attitudes than Communist 
ideology. The desire for these commodities has led to efforts 
by countries throughout the underdeveloped world to produce 
them domestically. The export incomes of those countries 
have not expanded sufficiently to permit them to buy the im- 
ports that they’ want. However, the domestic production has 
depended not so much on local industry as on foreign firms 
which have been induced to establish local subsidiaries. The 
inducements have consisted of import quotas on finished goods, 
free imports of equipment, and tax concessions. Import sub- 
stitution at the consumer level has been one of the main forces 
of development in Latin America, Australia, and parts of Asia. 
This type of development contrasts sharply with the classical 
or. Communist approach which stresses building up the basic 
industries first and increasing consumption at a later stage. 
Import substitution when carried to excess has led to crisis and 
stagnation in a number of cases. Whether it will succeed de- 
pends on the effectiveness of the capitalist revolution in trans- 
forming human attitudes and on the ability of foreign enter- 
prises to introduce modern technology and business manage- 
ment. i 
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- A SOCIOLOGIST from Mars who 

traveled round the world would 
probably report that the great revolu- 
tionary force that he observed was 
American capitalism. By contrast he 
might well report that communism meant 
perpetuation of medieval superstition 
and classical economics. He would com- 
pare the young men and women driving 
at reckless speed through the streets of 
São Paolo with the sombre crowds in 
Red Square waiting to walk through 
Lenin’s tomb, 


The capitalist revolution in underde- 


veloped countries is more materialistic 
than the Communist. Modern com- 
munications and modern transport have 
introduced the world to the products of 
mass production for mass consumption 
—the automobile, the refrigerator, the 
television, the radio, and, perhaps most 
important, the Hollywood movie, for the 
movie not only comes to the cities but 
penetrates deep into the countryside. 
The tiaditionalist would be better ad- 
vised to burn movie films than to burn 
the works of Marx and Lenin. Chil- 
dren can easily be prevented from read- 
ing those dull tomes. It is much harder 
to stop them from going to the movies. 
Ragnar Nurkse has christened this ac- 
celeration of the desire for the products 
of modern capitalism “the revolution of 
rising expectations.” 

Rising expectations have had a pro- 
found effect on the course of economic 
development and on the role that for- 
eign private enterprise, very largely 
American, has played in it. Countries 
where the effects have been most notice- 
able include Argentina, Australia, Bra- 
zil, and Mexico, and my generalizations 
in this paper are based largely on ob- 
servations in those countries. At the 
opposite end of the spectrum are the 
Communist countries, whose efforts are 
directed not toward satisfying consumer 
demand but toward responding to the 
demands of the state for accumulation. 


But even they are not exempt from the 
influence of capitalist products. Rather 
awkwardly in the middle is India, which 
is arriving at its own version of a “so- 
cialist society.” 

The countries with which I am con- 
cerned have developed in the period 
since World War II largely because they 
have insisted on consuming more than 
their own resources could provide and 
have called in foreign private enterprise 
to fill the gap. The prescription is ob- 
viously offensive to economic respecta- 
bility and orthodoxy. Nurkse, for in- 
stance, regards rising expectations as a 
handicap to the latecomer for the classi- 
cal reason that it interferes with ac- 
cumulation, 

Foreign investment to meet local con- 
sumer demand contrasts sharply with 
the massive flow of private capital to 
underdeveloped countries in the genera- 
tion before 1914. In that period the 
purpose of the investment was to open 
up sources of supply of raw materials 
for the advanced countries. Capital was 
devoted to the building of harbors, rail- 
roads, and other facilities needed for the 
export industries by the recipient coun- 
tries. The development of those coun- 
tries then depended largely on the reper- 
cussions of increased export income on 
their domestic economies, In the coun- 
tries, such as Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, and South Africa, where there was 
also substantial European immigration, 
development was considerable. The 
immigrants brought with them the 
Western economic attitudes that re- 
sponded to the export stimulus with the 
aid of protection for local industries. In 
other areas development did not spread. 
Local populations did not participate in 
exporting, and export earnings were, in 
the main, remitted abroad. The coun- 
try had neither the ability nor the op- 
portunity to respond to the export stimu- 
lus. 

In the recent period, foreign invest- 
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ment in oil follows the old pattern, with 
the vital exception that independent 
rulers have learned to tax oil revenues, 
and are gradually learning to apply the 
proceeds to economic development. 
But oil is an exception, although a 
large one. 

The orthodox prescription actually 
followed by the Communists is to in- 
crease the means of production, particu- 
larly capital, and then to consume when 
the country can afford it. This calls for 
holding real wages as low as feasible, 
eliminating government extravagance, 
and practicing capitalist frugality. As 
the means of production increase, fur- 
ther accumulation and increased con- 
sumption are both possible. But they 
compete with each other: the more con- 
sumption, the less accumulation. What- 
ever professional economists prescribe 
in their own countries, they have gen- 
erally adhered to orthodoxy with re- 
spect to underdeveloped areas. 

Consumption-induced development 
emerged from World War II. During 
the war the primary producing countries 
were cut off from their normal supplies 
of exports, and they began to increase 
the production of import substitutes. 
At the same time their primary products 
were in strong demand, and they ac- 
cumulated large reserves of foreign ex- 
change. After the war, the countries 
spent their foreign reserves on a wild 
import spree. Their demand for im- 
ports did not go down as the means for 
paying for them ran out. Consequently, 
they faced balance-of-payments crises 
which they met by imposing direct im- 
port controls. 

Import quotas have turned out to be 
a far more potent instrument of pro- 
tection than the tariff. Imports can 
jump the tariff, but they cannot jump 
a quota. Consequently, the quota sys- 
tem not only encouraged local industry, 
but, more important, it induced the for- 


Pad 


. eign exporters to set up local subsidiaries 


—in order to retain and enlarge the 
markets they were in danger of losing. 
Almost through inadvertence, countries 
became involved in this new form of 
economic development, and American 
private enterprise has played a leading 
role in it. : 

Import substitution is usually at- 
tempted initially in the later stages 
of manufacture. The underdeveloped 
countries have an advantage in automo- 
bile assembly and processing, compared 
with the production of machinery. Con- 
sequently, they permit relatively free 
imports of equipment, and virtually pro- 
hibit the import of the finished product. 
Typically, foreign enterprises establish 
subsidiaries in response to the incentives 
this provided. The pattern of produc- 
tion swings in the direction of manufac- 
tured consumer goods. Since these 
goods, initially at any rate, are too costly 
to export, the continued growth of the 
economy depends critically on expan- 
sion of domestic consumption. The ef- 
fects of foreign private enterprise in the 
country can then be measured in terms 
of the extent to which this process helps 
or hinders the eventual attainment of 
“self-sustaining growth.” 

Things can go wrong, and as the ex- 
perience of Argentina, and probably 
Brazil, indicates, an initial burst of ex- 
pansion based on import substitution 
can lead to stagnation rather than to 
sustained development. 

In the first place, import substitution 
discriminates against the country’s ex- 
port industries. The new enterprises 
that are set up are virtually subsidized 
by what amounts to a tax on export in- 
come. Instead of being able to buy im- 
ported equipment and even fertilizer, 
producers for export are compelled to 
buy high-cost domestic products. Gov- 
ernments that are pessimistic about the 
prospects of primary exports are partic- 
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ularly prone to discriminate. They fail - 


to realize that, while increases in export 
income may be difficult to achieve, de- 
creases can very easily be accomplished. 

Where the country exports goods like 
food or fibers that are also consumed lo- 
cally, the discrimination also extends to 
production of those commodities for lo- 
cal consumption, since local prices of 
food are closely related to export prices. 
At the same time industrial expansion 
increases domestic food consumption, 
with further damage to the country’s 
export income. 

There can be little doubt that expan- 
sion based on protection slows down 
the growth of exports or even decreases 
them, At the same time, the rate of in- 
crease of imports does not necessarily 
decrease. Increased imports of ma- 
chinery and fuel may more than offset 
the decrease in imports of finished prod- 
ucts, The current balance of payments 
may deteriorate, and over-all balance 
depends on the inflow of capital induced 
by the industrialization policy. But this 
credit then tends to be offset as foreign 
investors begin to repatriate earnings and 
capital. And, if they do not repatriate 
but reinvest their earnings, the inflow 
of new money to finance expansion tends 
to decline, and the balance of payments 
suffers. It is not uncommon to find 
underutilization of industrial capacity 
because of the inability of the country 
to pay for the imports needed to keep 
the new industries in full operation. 

Continued expansion of the consumer- 
goods industries also requires a corre- 
sponding increase in consumer purchas- 
ing power. Consequently, there is 
pressure for increased availability of 
consumer credit and resistance to tax 
increases that bear on consumption. 
Furthermore, in Latin America, income 
redistribution in the direction of equal- 
ity is being urged in order to increase 
consumer purchasing power. All these 
measures tend to increase consumption 


at the expense of domestic saving. 
Hence, if continued expansion is to be 
maintained, the needed capital must be 
supplied to an increasing extent from 
abroad. A “low” rate of domestic sav- 
ing and a “high” rate of capital inflow 
thus become characteristics of import- 
substitution countries. Those countries 
become dependent on foreign capital not 
only to keep their international pay- 
ments in balance, but also to meet their 
capital requirements. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and Argentina can all be 
cited as examples. 

The demand for the products of in- 
dustry can also be severely limited by 
diminishing returns in agriculture—the 
specter that haunted Ricardo. If food 
production can be increased only by in- 
creasing real costs, the consumer has 
correspondingly less left over with which 
to buy industrial products. True, there 
is an increase in the income of the agri- 
cultural sector, but it may be earned by 
an increasing number of peasants close 
to subsistence who, because of diminish- 
ing returns, have increasing difficulty in 
feeding themselves. If agriculture is to 
furnish a market for the products of in- 
dustry, productivity increases must oc- 
cur that will raise per-capita incomes in 
agriculture. 

I have so far addressed myself to the 
bleak side of the picture, which, in im- 
portant instances, is all too apparent. 
It seems clear that the modern form of 
private enterprise abroad, stimulated by 
local policies of protection, will not nec- 
essarily lead to satisfactory development 
—for well-known classical reasons. In 
fact it may help to generate the forces 
that bring a burst of development to a 
halt, 

To recapitulate: (1) Stimulation of 
domestic consumption-goods industries 
may generate a shortage of domestic 
savings and induce dependence on for- 
eign capital; (2) if development is con- 
centrated on the industrial sector, failure 
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to avoid diminishing returns to agricul- 
ture may also bring domestic accumula- 
tion to a halt; and (3) the burden im- 
posed on the export industries will de- 
pend on the extent to which the classical 
law of comparative advantage is ignored 
in setting the pattern of protection. 

Tf that were all to be said, there would 
be no need for this paper—or for many 
other papers, as Ricardo said it all very 
cogently. What, if anything, has been 
left out of the argument? I described 
modern capitalism as a revolutionary 
force, bringing about profound social 
change. Is that simply a mirage that 
will disappear under the influence of 
classical economic forces? 

Of course, classical economics has al- 
ways—at any rate since John Stuart 
Mill—recognized the infant-industry 
argument as an exception to the rules. 
Time is required for new industries to 
acquire the scale and the skill required 
to permit them to compete with imports 
on a free-trade basis. This argument is 
supported by contemporary recognition 
of the “learning curve.” Management 
and labor, however efficient, require a 
considerable time to get unit costs of 
production down as far as they will go. 
If this is true of an efficient organization 
in an advanced economy, it must be 
much more true of a new industry in 
a relatively underdeveloped country. 
However, it is unlikely that much of the 
new industry in the underdeveloped 
countries could pass the infant-industry 
test when it is strictly applied. 

In recent years, the concept of in- 
fant-industry protection has been broad- 
ened to include the generation of ex- 
ternal economies provided by the growth 
of a complex industrial sector. The lim- 
ited size of the local market may pre- 
vent any single industry from establish- 
ing an adequate reservoir of skilled la- 
bor, but a number of industries, serving 
a variety of demands, may jointly be 

_ big enough to do so. Consequently, the 
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efficiency of all will increase if they exist. 
together. The same kind of arrange- 
ment applies to the acquisition of man- 
agement skills, the establishment of re- 
search undertakings, and so forth. The 
argument thus contemplates infants not 
singly but as members of a progressive 
school, But even a progressive school 
needs teachers. 

So far, private foreign enterprises ap- 
pear to be the most effective teachers 
there are. Under favorable conditions, 
they can help to achieve on the produc- 
tion side a “demonstration effect” to 
match the increased desire for the prod- 
ucts of capitalism. 

The most important thing that for- 
eign investors do is to import modern 
technology, modern management meth- 
ods, and modern labor relations into the 
underdeveloped countries. If they en- 
courage imitators in the local popula- 
tions, production can be stimulated to 
help meet the needs of consumption. 
Whether or not foreign investment has 
this effect depends on the attitudes of 
the foreign businesses and the tempera- 
ment of the country. The foreign com- 
panies can further the process by en- 
gaging and training local personnel and 
involving themselves generally with the 
local economy. The local economy re- 
sponds with varying degrees of enthusi- 
asm. 

In Australia, for instance, companies 
like General Motors arouse a variety of 
emotions. Australians are a leisurely 
people. Executives like to play golf, 
and trade-union members like their jobs 
but do not like to work. American 
methods take business onto the golf 
course and threaten traditional trade 
unionism. They seem somewhat incon- 
gruous in the balmy climates of the 
southern hemisphere. Nevertheless, that 
hemisphere is being Americanized. 

The postwar development has been 


. strikingly different in its effects from 


prewar attempts at industrialization. 
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. Australia, for instance, had high tariffs 
since the Commonwealth was established 
in 1901. The policy was designed 
mainly to foster local enterprise, the 
foreign contribution was financial rather 
than entrepreneurial. Growth continued 
but was sluggish compared with the 
spectacular postwar period. I ascribe 
the difference to the physical presence 
of foreign enterprise in the latter period. 

As a teacher, the record of private 
enterprise is a mixed one. Its main mo- 
tivation is to make profits rather than 
to educate the local economy. It is 
frequently unwilling to admit local par- 
ticipation in management, and even 
more unwilling to admit local owner- 
ship, Sometimes Americans live in 
enclaves, and their social attitudes are 
not such as to encourage emulation. 
Students normally feel some antagonism 
toward teachers. But teachers in other 
areas do not have to overcome the handi- 
cap that their motives are suspect. 

Foreign techniques can be acquired by 
methods other than investment: by 
licenses, royalties, management con- 
tracts, and outright imitation. But, so 
far, no country except Japan has made 
a real success of developing by these 
methods. In most countries, private en- 
terprise seems to be the best educator 
available. 

The effects of private enterprise 
abroad do not, of course, depend on the 
process of import substitution. It would 
be far more beneficial for the countries 
concerned if foreign investors could be 
induced to establish industries that ex- 
ported manufactured products. 

Such industries could provide all the 
vitalizing influence of import replace- 
ment; they have foreign competition as 
a continuing spur to efficiency, and 
increasing exports can avoid the bal- 
ance-of-payments problems which afflict 
countries that discriminate against their 


exports. Moreover, exporting manufac- - 


tured products is a field for which pri- 


vate enterprise is eminently suited. Dis- 
covering new markets and marketing 
new products are activities in which 
private enterprise is much more success- 
ful than public. But not every country 
has the will or the opportunity to follow 
the examples of Japan, Hong Kong, or 
Puerto Rico. Mexico and Peru are ex- 
amples of countries that have relied 
heavily on import-substitution, but at 
the same time have acquired new export 
industries—tourism and fish-meal, re- 
spectively. 

Most countries, however, seem forced 
to go the import-substitution route, and 
that means emphasis on consumption. 
The question then arises whether the 
benefits of the technology brought in by 
the private investor will be canceled by 
the low rate of domestic saving induced 
by the consumption emphasis. 

No categorical answer can be given to 
that question. Although there will be 
pressures to reduce individual savings, 
saving out of profits may be sufficient 
for national purposes. The level of 
profits depends on the distribution of 
income that the country is prepared to 
tolerate. Businesses will tend to in- 
crease profit margins to the extent 
needed to finance their investment plans. 
But their ability to raise margins will 
depend on the willingness of labor to 
accept the resulting level of real wages. 
That will depend on the relative politi- 
cal strengths of business and labor. It 
will also depend on the behavior of the 
real cost of the necessities of life. If 
necessities are growing more costly, the 
realization of a surplus by industry will 
be difficult. The efforts of businesses 
to widen their margins and the resist- 
ance of labor to their efforts may result 
in continuing inflation with no signifi- 
cant increase in profits and saving. 

Under conditions of rapid technical 
change, the concept of capital require- 
ments is a vague one, It may be mis- 
leading to assume that historical savings 
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rates are a sure guide to future needs. 
But it would be dangerous to assume 
that savings do not matter. 

The most serious obstacle to an 
import-substitution policy is probably 
in the field of agriculture. Can it be 
expected that the new habits of eco- 
nomic thought and action in the cities 
will spread over agriculture? Is it 
possible that, encouraged by high de- 
mand, small-scale farmers may learn to 
produce more in order to consume more, 
or that large-scale farmers may become 
efficient entrepreneurs? In countries 
where there is a labor shortage in agri- 
culture, these things may happen. In 
those that suffer from a rural population 
surplus, the outlook seems gloomy. 
Traditional agriculture is singularly 
obstinate in the face of any of the 
revolutionary forces abroad in the 
world. But it is hard to see how agri- 


cultural productivity can increase with-. 


out the provision of adequate incentives. 
The desire to participate in the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations may be the 
most powerful incentive available. 
Economists in the developed countries 


generally have tended to frown on con-- 
sumption-based development. Whatever 
they prescribe at home, they have 
tended to take a classical view of the 
problems of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Emphasis is placed on the con- 
struction of infrastructure projects and, 
more recently, in improvement of the 
quality of the labor force by education 
and training. In foreign-aid circles, the 
“effort” put forward by a country on its 
own behalf is often measured by the 
severity of its taxation and the savings 
ratio it manages to achieve. More 
emphasis on these matters might have 
avoided some of the failures of the 
consumption approach. A strong dose 
of classical medicine is appropriate in 
most practical situations—provided it 
does not kill the patient. 

Rising consumer expectations are in 
the world to stay. If modernization and 
development are desired, the best 
method may be to control and exploit 
the revolution rather than to suppress 
it. If that is to be the course that coun- 
tries follow, private enterprise has an 
essential contribution to make. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Although we may be dynami- 
cally ahead on the economic front, do 
you think that we are ahead, behind, or 
even in the dynamics of our political 
activities in the world? 


A: Should I just give a guess on 
that? I am really not sure whether we 
are dynamically ahead on the economic 
front anymore. We used to be; at the 
end of World War II we most decidedly 
were. The Marshall Plan changed a 
good deal of that. I was very happy 
to belong to the original Marshall Plan 
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organization, as a matter of fact, and I 
have often felt that one of the greatest 
contributions of the Marshall Plan was 
not sending dollars to Europe, but in- 
troducing an addition to the European 
vocabulary. The word productivity was 
hardly in the European vocabulary at 
the end of World War II, and the 
Marshal! Plan has put it there. 

That made an incredible amount of 
difference to Europe and produced an 
extraordinary dynamism in Europe. In 
this connection I would like to pay a 
tribute, a real tribute, to the American 
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‘businessman. The Marshall Plan, as 
you know, was started very largely by 
senior officers of corporations, who 
headed most of the missions. And the 
devoted way in which these men built 
up future competition for themselves 
used to impress me enormously. People 
who accuse American business of sinis- 
ter imperialism or anything like’ that 
ought to remember this. I am not 
quite sure that they realized how much 
competition they were engendering, but 
they built up a great deal. 

Whether we are mature politically is 
a question, I think, that is somewhat 
beyond my subject. I am an immigrant 
to the United States, and the longer I 
stay here the more I admire American 
political processes. Whether we are 
more mature or not, I do not know, but 
personally I think I would answer that 
question in the affirmative. I think 
that throughout the world since World 
War II I do not know of any country 
whose foreign policy has been better 
guided and directed ‘than American for- 
eign policy. 


Q: It seems to me that we are spend- 
ing much more to destroy capital at the 
present time than we are to build it up. 
We are spending one billion dollars a 
month to destroy the bridges, roads, and 
power plants of a pathetically less- 
developed country, and just the day 
before yesterday we destroyed the only 
means of communication, practically— 
a whole mountain pass—inside one 
linguistic racial group. I should like to 
ask you if, for example, our policy of 
raising the cost of heating our homes, of 
sugar for our table, and of cement for 
our buildings, by our quotas against 
Venezuelan oil and Santo Domingo sugar 
and cement, is a policy inculcated to 
spread capitalism, thwart communism, 
and reward the Alliance for Progress? 


A: I came here as an innocent econ- 
omist. Let us deal with the sugar 
business—Cuba, for example. I saw 
one instance where our policy toward 
Cuba has done a lot for the Alliance 
for Progress. I was traveling in Brazil 
and staying at a most beautiful, elab- 
orate place there, owned by a most 
traditional, feudal Portuguese, who em- 
ployed about four thousand people on a 
very productive plantation. Every eve- 
ning after dinner he used to get up and 
drink a toast to Castro, because he, had 
received the sugar quota which Cuba 
previously had. 

Some parts of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress were very happy about the restric- 
tions on Cuba. But I do not think that 
one can discuss these particular inci- 
dents in the general context. If there 
were no politics in the world and if 


“there were no communism in the world, 
_ the task of economic development in the 


rest of the world would obviously be 
very much simpler. I regret the politi- 
cal situations that demand destruction 
in South Vietnam; I regret that they 
demand quotas of sugar against Carib- 
bean countries, but I frankly cannot 
see any alternative to this. I would say 
that it is a very unfortunate fact of life, 
but I cannot say that our political policy 
ought to be abruptly reversed as a re- 
sult of that. I may be somewhat biased 
as far as Southeast Asia is concerned. 
On behalf of my former country, Aus- 
tralia, as well as my present one I feel 
somewhat concerned about events there 
and about the spread of communism 
throughout Southeast Asia. 


Q: I am aware that in the last two 
or three years the eastern European 
countries repeatedly showed interest in 
Western investment in their countries, 
and, in response to it, there has been a 


considerable movement already of capi- 
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tal from western Europe to eastern 
European countries. I read recently 
that it is estimated that perhaps some 
eight hundred million dollars are al- 
ready in new investments there. Now, 
in the list of the firms which invested, 
American firms were conspicuously ab- 
sent or small in number. Would you 
like to comment on this? 


A: This is a subject I used to know 
a bit more about than I do today, be- 
cause when I was in the government I 
used to be on the departmental com- 
mittee that attempted to restrict the 
flow of trade to eastern Europe, and I 
think that the efforts of the predecessor 
of the AID Agency—the Economic Co- 
operation Administration—always leaned 


in the direction of liberalizing East-West. 
trade, because we believed that all 
trade, except in important strategic 
items, was a useful thing—and not a 
harmful thing—for us as well as for 
eastern Europe. As far as I know, 
there would not be any great difficulty 
in an American firm investing: in eastern 
Europe at the present time. So I think 
that if the number is small, this is per- 
haps the result of past history rather 
than of current policy. Personally, I 
am in favor of it. As far as I am 
concerned, developments in eastern Eu- 
rope are very encouraging from the 
point of view of reaching a détente 
with the Russians, and I think that it 
would be very useful if more American 
firms did invest there. 


The Overseas Image of American Democracy’ 


By Grorce V. ALLEN 


ABSTRACT: At times, Americans show too much sensitivity to 
their image abroad, giving the impression that their primary 
concern is how they appear to others. Nevertheless, their con- 
cern for world opinion is in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion. The United States image is a mixture of saint and sinner. 
Have-nots are bitter against the haves. They regard Ameri- 
cans as antirevolutionary and look to Moscow and Peking for 
support. Other foreigners simply dislike Americans in general. 
Some are concerned lest Americans are creating a twentieth- 
century empire through spheres of influence. Many foreigners, 
however, are genuinely appreciative of American assistance, 
and all who cherish freedom look to us as defenders of national 
and individual liberty. Democracy can be compared to a stool 
of three legs—liberty, equality, and fraternity. To produce 
stability, the three legs must be of approximately equal length. 
Liberty alone means the right of the strong and the clever to 
overpower the weak and the less clever. Equality alone pro- 
duces the equality of the prison. Social strife results from the 
contest between libertarians and equalitarians. The saving 

` factor is fraternity—a sense of the oneness of humanity. If 
the United States succeeds in producing a society based on 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, its image will shine in every 
corner of the world. 
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HE subject which I intend to dis- 

cuss, “The Overseas Image of Amer- 
ican Democracy,” typifies a mania on 
the part of too many Americans, both 
Democrats and Republicans, who seem 
in a constant dither about the image of 
the United States overseas. During the 
1960 election, Mr. Nixon proclaimed 
that the Eisenhower Administration had 
elevated the prestige of the United 
States to a point higher than it had 
ever been. Senator Kennedy declared 
that the Eisenhower Administration had 
let the prestige of the United States fall 
to its all-time low. A great political 
debate took place, before the eyes of 
the world, on the subject of the image 
of the United States overseas. In my 
opinion, this was undignified and un- 
worthy, It was embarrassing for the 
two candidates to portray the American 
people as primarily concerned about how 
they appeared to others. America was 
pictured as a “Nervous Nelly,” uncer- 
tain of itself or its cause. 

American journalists frequently write 
about American prestige abroad. Ap- 
parently, we Americans are avid readers 
of this kind of news. It gives the im- 
pression that we constantly have one eye 


on the mirror to see if our hat is on’ 


straight, 

Nevertheless, we should give proper 
attention to our overseas image. It is 
in our tradition; it is in our history. 
Our Declaration of Independence points 
out that when one people decide to 
sever their bonds with another, it is 
their duty to explain why they are 
doing it. “A decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” required us to 
say why we had come to this decision. 
It is important to note that in the very 
first document of our history, we paid 
attention to the opinions of mankind, 
and while, I repeat, we sometimes show 
undue nervousness about our image 
overseas, it is, nevertheless, proper for 


mm 


us to give appropriate attention to the 
subject. 

I shall discuss three rather basic as- 
pects of the way foreigners look at the 
United States, 

One, we must be frank to say, can be 
described by no other term than out- 
right, and often bitter, hostility. There 
are a good many people who regard 
America with unmitigated anger. I am 
not thinking for the moment of the 
Russians or the Red Chinese, who op- 
pose us for nationalistic reasons of 
power politics. I have in mind the vast 
number of people in the world who are 
classified as the have-nots. People have 
wondered why in Cuba, for example, so 
many people have applauded Castro’s 
strongly anti-American attitude. I 
think it is fairly simple. Ninety per 
cent of the people in Cuba have been 
and remain poor, miserably poor. 

In a revolution, the have-nots want to 
tear everything to pieces and turn the 
situation upside down. The United 
States, being a “have” country, has the 
image, in the minds o? most people, of 
a stand-patter. No matter how much 
we talk about reform and change, we 
are thought to be too slow; we want 
change to take place gradually through 
evolution, Revolutionaries want things 
to change immediately, and radically. 
They think the evolutionary process is 
not going to change things soon enough 
for them to enjoy the result. Therefore, 
the general image of the United States 
is that of a conservative power, a power 
that wants to keep the lid on, to make 
evolutionary change and reform, but 
not to let things be turned upside down. 
And if a person is abjectly poor and 
downtrodden, or feels that he is, he is 
going to look somewhere other than to 
Washington for leadership. Revolution- 
aries look to Moscow, and, more re- 
cently, to Peking, for guidance and 
support. Moscow has settled down 
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somewhat and become more conserva- 
tive. Many of the revolutionaries who 
formerly looked to Moscow are begin- 
ning to look toward Peking. Moreover, 
the Chinese are nonwhite, and most of 
the have-nots are brown, yellow, or 
black. 

In addition to the revolutionaries, 
there are a number of important indi- 
viduals in the world who, for one reason 
or another, simply do not like Ameri- 
cans, It is not because these individ- 
uals are have-nots. They simply do not 
like the cut of our jib. Prince Sihanouk 
of Cambodia might be put in that class. 
I would think that my friend Krishna 
Menon of India is another. 

Some of these personalities have suf- 
fered indignities in the United States 
and have carried an enmity against us 
throughout their lives. Nkrumah is said 
to be one of these. If a person has a 
strong bias of that kind, no United 
States policy is likely to be satisfactory 
to him, 

Another adverse attitude towards the 
United States deserves a good deal more 
attention. Quite a number of honest 
people are rather unhappy, or con- 
cerned, or worried about the United 
States. This is not an entirely un- 
friendly attitude. The people whom I 
have in mind are not quite certain 
whether the American people themselves 
are aware of the trend of our own 
policies. A striking illustration of this 
attitude came to my attention while I 
was serving in New Delhi. 

The distinguished senior senator from 
California, Senator Knowland, who was 
at that moment majority leader, came 
to New Delhi on a visit. He had been 
to Korea and was full of enthusiasm for 
what he had seen there. When I took 
him to see Prime Minister Nehru, he 
began to tell Nehru, in great genuineness 
and enthusiasm, what he had seen in 
South Korea. He said: 


Mr. Prime Minister, the United States has 
created, in South Korea, a little nation of 
only eighteen million people, the fifth larg- 
est army in the world, with tanks and jet 
planes and all the modern instruments of 
war, 


Knowland thought that Nehru would 
also be enthusiastic, and he had some 
reason for thinking so. He mentioned 
that, in the bad old days of imperialism, 
a great power which seized control over 
an underdeveloped area tried to keep 
guns out of the hands of the natives for 
fear the natives might shoot their mas- 
ters. The United States was carrying 
on an entirely different policy. It was 
trying its best to help South Korea be- 
come as strong as possible. The dis- 
tinguished Senator pointed out that this 
was the very opposite of imperialism. 

When I saw Nehru a few days later, 
he smiled and said: 


You know, I didn’t want to quarrel with 
the Senator, who was here on a courtesy 
visit, but his remarks emphasized one 
thing which, it seems to me, few Ameri- 
cans really understand or appreciate, 
Those of us from former colonial territories 
who have suffered in our fight for inde- 
pendence and have spent many years in 


‘prison on this account are hopeful that 


the countries of the Far East and Africa, 
which were formerly dependent territories, 
can now be genuinely independent. You 
know perfectly well that neither Syngman 
Rhee nor Chiang Kai-shek nor Diem [at 
that time in Vietnam] could maintain the 
forces you have encouraged them to build. 
They couldn’t buy gasoline for their tanks 
and airplanes, nor bullets for their guns, 
nor even shoes for their soldiers, if the 
United States didn’t supply the where- 
withal. So you see, without your being 
diabolical or scheming, you have unwit- 
tingly let it happen, and they have let it 
happen, that they have become dependent 
on your continued support. In fact, in- 
stead of being independent, they find them- 
selves in a way dependencies of the United 
States. That’s why many people consider 
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the United States to be the new imperialist 
power. You Americans aren’t wicked peo- 
ple. We know perfectly well that you’re 
not going to send governors to Korea the 
way imperialist powers did in the past. 
But, in a sort of a new, streamlined, 
twentieth-century manner, more or less the 
same thing is happening. We know that 
you have trouble with Rhee and Chiang and 
Diem, but when the chips are down [this 
was before anything had happened to Diem 
in Vietnam] when you don’t like what’s 
going on, you can jerk the rug out from 
under any of them. 


This is an example of what I refer to 
as the concern of many people as to 
what the United States is doing. They 
are afraid that we Americans ourselves 
do not realize what is happening. The 
British Empire is said to have been 
created in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
and these people are afraid that we 
Americans are acting absent-mindedly. 
Some other people are concerned about 
the strength of our military force and 
what we might do with it. They are 
afraid we may be triggering another 
world war without intending to. 

However, it would be wrong and out 
of balance if I spoke only of the dislike 
of Americans or the concern about 
American policy. The attitude of many 
people abroad is one of genuine admi- 
ration for the United States. I was 
particularly impressed by such admira- 
tion during my service in Greece. When 
some Greek university students got an- 
gry with us over the question of Cyprus 
and, in a moment of pique, burned 
down our USIS library, school children 
all over Greece collected funds, drachma 
by drachma, to build it back. As I 
went through the countryside, it was 
almost embarrassing to respond to the 
numerous and enthusiastic gestures of 
appreciation for the help that the United 
States had given, not only in their mili- 
tary struggle, but for the subsequent 
rehabilitation of the country. 
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On one Fourth of July occasion at the 
Embassy in Atheńs, one Greek official 
after another made emotional speeches 
of this sort. Finally I called on my 
air attaché, a colonel, to make a few 
remarks. He said that listening to all 
these very fine statements of Greek 
appreciation reminded him of an inci- 
dent that happened when he was a 
young lieutenant and had just gotten 
his wings as a pilot in San Antonio, 
Texas. In his first cross-country flight 
to Dallas, he was about to take off in a 
little two-seater plane when the com- 
mandant of the feld came rushing out 
to say that a distinguished visitor 
wanted to go to Dallas and wondered if 
the lieutenant would give him a ride. 
The young pilot said that he would be 
glad to, so the civilian climbed in and 
they took off. Halfway between San 
Antonio and Dallas, they hit a terrible 
dust storm. The little plane was bounc- 
ing like a leaf, up and down. Finally, 
the pilot, with strength and courage, 
fought the storm and landed down 
through the clouds in a plowed field. 
It was a rather rough landing, but they 
came out of it all right. When the pilot 
jumped out of the plane, the passenger 
jumped almost on top of him. Throw- 
ing his arms around the pilot, he. began 
to express his eternal gratitude for the 
pilot’s having saved his life. After a 
few moments of this, the pilot, who was 
also badly shaken, turned and said: 
“Look, fellow, I saved my life; you 
were just the passenger.” 

That was about as good a reply as I 
have heard for the many expressions of 
appreciation for the economic aid and 
technical assistance which the United 
States has given. There has been a 
good deal of pure humanitarianism in 
it, but, basically, we have been saving 
our own lives. 

Another type of appreciation was im- 
pressed on me during a visit to a re- 
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cently established college in central In- 
dia. My wife and I were invited to 
the opening convocation, and I was 
called upon to speak. I made the usual 
remarks that an American Ambassador 
would give, pointing out that we were 
anxious to help the Indians help them- 
selves, that we wanted to work together 
to elevate their standards of living, 
education, health, and the like. When 
I finished, the young Chancellor of the 
university got up to speak. The place 
was packed and jammed as only an 
Indian assemblage can be, under a great 
hot awning, with people crowded in the 
aisles, The only way to get out was 
through this mass of humanity. 
The Chancellor began: 


The American Ambassador has told you 
about American policy: now let me tell 
you about American policy. The United 
States is supporting those warmongers, 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek, who 
are trying their best to bring on World 
War ITI, which will engulf India as well as 
the rest of the world. The United States 
is building up in our own neighborhood 
more and more naval and air forces, car- 
rying the most powerful weapons of de- 
` struction. Recently the United States has 
started a program of military assistance to 
India’s, worst enemy, Pakistan. 


The’ crowd began to seethe, and I 
began to wonder whether my wife and 
I would be able to make it through that 
narrow aisle, But then the Chancellor 
suddenly smiled and said that there was 
another side to the United States. 


We are launching here in this city a uni- 
versity dedicated to academic freedom, 
which the United States has helped to es- 
tablish, Moreover, without the great force 
and leadership of the United States today, 
there would be no freedom for study and 
research anywhere. Consequently, while 
we have our quarrels with the United 
States, we must recognize that our destiny 
is a common destiny. Freedom will rise or 
fall with America! 


Complaints about the United States 
make headlines. One seldom hears 
about the touching tributes and pledges 
of support. 

I am going to close by referring again 
to the title of my discussion, “The Over- 
seas Image of American Democracy.” 
There are many definitions of ‘“democ- 
racy.” I do not believe that we Ameri- 
cans ought to claim that we have a 
special type of democracy in a generic 
sense. Democracy was discovered by 
the Greeks 2,500 years ago. Edith 
Hamilton says that it is the greatest 
single discovery ever made by man and 
the only discovery that has not been 
improved on in 2,500 years. There are 
many descriptions of democracy, but it 
seems to me that as good a one as any 
was the description which came out of 
the French Revolution—Liberté, Equal- 
ité, Fraternité. We may think of de- 
mocracy as a three-legged stool, the legs 
being liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
In order to have a genuine democracy, 
each of those legs must be more or less 
the same length. 

Liberty, which means the right to 
vote as we please, the right to freedom 
of the press, the right to express our 
opinions freely, is an absolute require- 
ment in any system that calls itself a 
democracy. But if there were only 
liberty, it could mean the right of the 
strong to overpower the weak, the right 
of the clever to collect all the bonds 
and shares and real estate into the 
hands of the few, at the expense of the 
less clever. Liberty by itself, untem- 
pered by any other consideration, could 
lead to a very unbalanced society. So, 
there is need for the second leg, equal- 
ity. But if equality were the only leg, 
we could have the equality of the prison. 
There is a considerable amount of equal- 
ity in any Communist country. Every- 
body is equally miserable, if you wish; 
everybody has equally few human rights. 
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Equality alone is not a very pleasant 
society to contemplate. 

Oftentimes in the United States, we 
see a tug of war going on between the 
desire for liberty and the desire for 
equality. If I were a member of a 
minority race in certain places in the 
United States today, I would probably 
be willing to trade a little of my liberty 
for a little more equality. Society 
could be torn to pieces by quarrels be- 
tween the equalitarians and the liber- 
tarians, if those were the only two legs 
of our stool, That is where the third 
leg is needed. The French, in their 
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Revolution, were prescient in describing 
the society that they hoped to achieve. 
The only element which will keep hu- 
manity together is the concept of fra- 
ternity, the idea that all men are broth- 
ers. With that additional element, a 
democratic society can be made to work. 

This is the image of American de- 
mocracy at which we are working stead- 
ily and constantly, in spite of the head- 
lines in the newspapers. I have confi- 
dence that the United States, through 
this effort, will produce a society which 
will make our image shine in every 
corner of the world. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I was appalled at what you sug- 
gested when you quoted the Indian 
Chancellor—that although we support 
dictators and may indeed be liable to 
start a third world war, at least one can 
have a university and can talk about it. 
I wonder if that is really an adequate 
approach. Could you give us your 
opinion on the reasons why these young 
people abroad are dissatisfied with the 
power and support of people like Rhee 
and Chiang Kai-shek, as you men- 
tioned? In parts of the world, the 
United States seems to be supporting 
feudal systems, What is the United 
States’ answer in your opinion, other 
than to give people room to talk about 
it? 


A: You have asked me a very perti- 
nent question when you request a fur- 
ther explanation, or justification, for the 
apparent support by the United States 


of dictatorships and feudalism. This is _ 


a very direct question, and it deserves a 
direct answer, I will remind you that 
I was for three years our’ representative 
in Yugoslavia. I came back to the Con- 
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gress and argued, every year, for eco- 
nomic and even military assistance to a 
Communist dictator, Marshal Tito. He 
is a dictator, although hardly feudalistic 
in the usual sense. He is hardly a re- 
actionary. I was asked many times to 
justify American support for a Com- 
munist dictator. My reply was, and is, 
very clear, There has never been the 
slightest doubt in the mind of Marshal 
Tito or any member of his government 
that the United States does not like 
communism and that the United States 
does not like dictatorship, If the United 
States had tried with all its might, us- 
ing money, and perhaps bayonets, we 
might have installed a Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy in Yugoslavia, but it would 
have stood only as long as our money 
and our bayonets held it up. As soon 
as they were withdrawn, it would have 
fallen like a house of cards. No system 
will last unless it evolves out of the soil 
of the country itself. 

I defy you to find in our history, or in 
our present situation, any instance in 
which the United States, by word or 
deed, has indicated ‘that it prefers a 
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military dictatorship to a democratically 
elected representative government of the 
people. A lot of dictatorships exist 
around the world, and the United States 
has relations with almost all of them, 
but that does not mean that we like the 
situation, And we say, every time that 
we have an opportunity, that the United 
States prefers representative govern- 
ments based on free elections in every 
country with which we have any rela- 
tions. We, could start out on a crusade 
and try to eliminate the feudalism which 
you complain about, using bayonets if 
we want to, but unless the people of 
indigenous countries work out their own 
systems—we hope that they will use our 
own example as a benefit to them—they 
will not be lasting. Those which stand 
the test of time must grow out of the 
soil of countries concerned, and not be 
imposed from the outside. 


Q: Let us postulate three different 
countries, One has the natural re- 
sources, but not the equivalent value to 
pay labor. In another, the people do 
not exert any energy to earn a living. 
In the third, the people exert energy but 
earn only a bare living. Which one is 
poor? 


A: I would say that they are all 
equally poor, maybe for different rea- 
sons, 


Q: America has a big and generous 
heart, and interest in oppressed people 
everywhere. This is shown by our 
diplomacy and even by our bloodshed in 
many parts of the world. We are show- 
ing it now in Vietnam. The Union of 
South Africa has practiced discrimina- 
tion toward the natives of that country 
for a long time. In Southern Rhodesia 
the government has broken away from 
Britain, following the example of the 


Union of South Africa. Britain is do- 
ing something about it. What is Amer- 
ica’s diplomatic policy regarding help to 
an oppressed people like those in the 
Union of South Africa and in Southern 
Rhodesia? Dr, Martin Luther King 
was refused a visa to go to South Africa 
to speak before a student group. Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy requested one also 
and was granted a visa to go. Both are 
citizens of the United States. What-is 
or should be our government’s attitude 
and diplomacy regarding both of these 
questions? . 


A: We have let it be known very 
clearly in every forum that I can think 
of that we do not approve of the policy 
of South Africa or of minority govern- 
ment’s domination in Rhodesia. The 
question of the extent to which we 
should go farther is one of judgment. 
It is a similar situation to that of which 
I spoke before. There are inequalities 
in various places in the world; there are 
a lot of them; there are a lot of them 
in the Soviet Union. What is our re- 
sponsibility? To what extent should 
the United States act to get rid of these 
problems? 

I am reminded of a discussion I had 
once with the poet, Robert Frost. I 
had made an impassioned speech on the 
need for supernationalism—for interna- 
tional federation. When I finished, 
Robert Frost said to me: “You State 
Department people are. all buttoner- 
uppers.” When I asked what he meant, 
he said, 


You go looking around all over: the world, 
and every time you see a button unbut- 
toned you think you’ve got to button it up. 
You've got to solve all the problems every- 


_ where. 


If you had the responsibility. of the 
government. of the United States, I be- 
lieve you would soon come to appreciate 
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the fact that the extent to which the 
United States has the responsibility and 
the duty and the wisdom to go about 
setting things right in various countries 
is a matter for fine judgment. I am 
not saying that we have taken every 
measure we can or should take either in 
the South African or in the Rhodesian 
case. The questions are being debated 
in the United Nations, and the United 
States has been in the forefront on 
both of these cases. 

As far as the issuance of visas by 
South Africa is concerned, the United 


States, of course, abhors their policy: 
We have let it be known in every way 
we could. You think that we should do 
more about it. Should we institute an 
economic boycott? Of course, the 
United States insists on our own right 
to decide on visa applicants. If we try 
to set things right in other countries, we 
may be propagating a dangerous virus. 
Certain foreign countries would like to 
go into the State of Mississippi and set 
things right. Maybe they should; I do 
not know. It is a serious and far-rang- 
ing question that we are discussing here. 


The Impact and Potential of American Diplomacy 
By PAuL FINDLEY 
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Asstract: The people of the United States should offer the 
firm, friendly hand of common citizenship to freedom-loving 
people beyond our borders. This should be done by inviting 
the people of other free nations to join with us in establishing 
a new federal-union government of limited but specific author- 
ity while at the same time placing new emphasis on United 
States immigration and statehood. This powerful initiative 
would demonstrate plainly our desire to co-operate—not to 

` dominate—in world affairs. It would show how certain prob- 
lems which beset the free-world community—like monetary 
instability, nuclear proliferation, trade rivalry, and East-West 
relations—can be resolved safely, peacefully, and to mutual 
advantage. It would prove that we mean what we say about 
the supreme importance of each individual person, regardless 
of race, origin, or station in life. Our avowal that government 
‘exists to serve man—and not the other way around—would 
have new meaning, not only to those fortunate enough to live 
under our system, but also to those in distant lands and degrad- 
ing circumstances. By the simple but explicit offer of common 
citizenship we would give eloquent testimony to our firm com- 
mitment to the ideals of liberty, justice, and equality for all 
people. 





The Honorable Paul Findley, Washington, D.C. and Pittsfield, Illinois, has been United 
States Representative from Illinois since 1961. He is Chairman of the House Republi- 
can Committee on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the Atlantic 
Community; served as Chairman of the Republican Fact-Finding Mission to Paris in 
1965, studying problems of NATO; and is a member of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. He is President of the Pike Press, Pittsfield, Illinois. 
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ORLD problems mount rather 

than recede for the United States, 
despite our massive outpouring abroad 
of dollars, guns, and troops. To under- 
stand why this is so we must face the 
fact that empires directed from Europe 
are no more. Where once Britannia 
ruled the waves and, in co-operation 
with other empires, provided world-wide 
stability, now, to an uncomfortable ex- 
tent, a power vacuum exists. What will 
fill it? Will it be a tyrannical force like 
communism, already organized, disci- 
plined, and on the move? 

Under Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower a system of alliances was estab- 
lished in an effort to fill the vacuum. 
The alliances were intended to hold back 
the tide of tyranny and provide a stable 
situation in which liberty and justice 
could develop. Today the alliances are 
a shambles. The United Nations has 
become merely a meeting place of na- 
tions—useful, of course, but not capable 
of providing world-wide stability. 

To an alarming degree the United 
States is trying to fill the power vacuum 
alone. It is an unaccustomed role. The 
United States seeks no empire. Indeed, 
in retrospect, we must acknowledge that, 
through the years, many prominent 
Americans applauded the breakup of 
the old empires, and, on occasion, the 
policies of our government hastened the 
process. 

As the free-world alliances have weak- 
ened and broken apart, our role as world 
policeman has become all the lonelier. 
This trend is alarming for several rea- 
sons. First, it means our resources must 
necessarily be spread thinner in order 
to cover wider responsibilities. Second, 
the fragmentation of the free world 
makes each part more vulnerable to ag- 
gressive forces—not only military but 
also economic. Third, the experience 

_ may be so distressing and discouraging 
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that the United States will return to 4 
new form of isolation, The cost in 
blood and treasure is so great, and the 
burdens so unfairly distributed, that the 
American people, in resentment over 
frustrations, may turn their backs on 
world responsibilities. That indeed 
would be a calamity for mankind of in- 
calculable proportions, To me, this is 
the most alarming aspect of our lonely 
role as world policeman, 

Up to now, the experience has cer- 
tainly not been gratifying, Even at 
the present pace, our policies and pro- 
grams are not measuring up to today’s 
opportunity and challenge. The pace is 
apt to get worse. 

In South Vietnam our continuing in- 
vestment has brought little so far that 
is hopeful. The end to military action 
is nowhere in sight. As our commit- 
ment in troops rises, so apparently do 
the forces of aggression from the north 
and those of strife within the nation we 
seek to aid. One of the most distressing 
facts of the war is that we are receiving 
very little co-operation from other free 
nations. Only South Korea, Australia, 
and New Zealand have sent troops, 

To the north, Red China has already 
tested its own atomic bomb, and, in 
time, is certain to advance in the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons. Earlier 
this year our Secretary of Defense asked 
NATO nations what they will do about 
this rising danger. The question still 
echoes around, with no meaningful re- 
sponse, as does Secretary of State 
Rusk’s request for greater allied assist- 
ance in Vietnam. 

In Latin America, the Alliance for 
Progress has lost its spark. The mem- 
ory of our fumbling role in the Cuban 
invasion and our much-criticized action 
in the Dominican Republic lingers on. 
Communist subversives trained ninety 
miles off the United States coast, in 
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Cuba, play effectively the old themes of 
Yankee imperialism, dollar diplomacy, 
and gunboat diplomacy. 


Tue NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


In the North Atlantic Community 
things go from bad to worse. Powerful 
tides of change are rising, and, up to 
now, our response has been uncreative, 
essentially negative and defensive, and 
often petty and childish. After several 
years of complaint and warning, France 
has moved to free itself from the NATO 
military organization. and the organiza- 
tion itself.from French soil. Although 
the other thirteen nations in the alliance 
have expressed solidarity with the 
United States in the face of French ac- 
tion, the solidarity is thin in spots. 

The tides of change flow in other capi- 
tals as well as in Paris. West Germany 
grows more and more restive under the 
“special status” which amounts to sec- 
ond-class membership, and may seek a 
more independent role if France at- 
tempts, as expected, to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union some sort of arrange- 
ment involving long-term West German 
interests. Turkey is resentful over a 
series of events—United States with- 
drawal of missiles as part of the Soviet- 
United States deal which followed the 
Cuban confrontation in 1962, United 
States policy on Cyprus in 1964, and 
our warning to Turkey at that time—a 
warning which amounted to a qualifica- 
tion of our commitment under the 
NATO treaty to respond automatically 
in the event Turkey was attacked by 
Russia. 

Part of the difficulty in western Eu- 
rope arises from United States neglect 
of its responsibilities as the ex officio 
leader of NATO, and its failure to rec- 
ognize and to adjust to the vast changes 
which have occurred in the Atlantic 
Community since the Atlantic. treaty 

was adopted in 1949. 


It was inevitable at the outset that 
the United States would provide the 
leadership and the resources in the alli- 
ance. Western Europe was ravaged by 
war and struggling to rebuild. Now, 
although the possibility of Soviet attack 
remains, the situation otherwise is sub- 
stantially changed. The nations of 
Europe have rebuilt their economies. 
They are able to take a larger responsi- 
bility in the alliance and want a larger 
voice in vital life-and-death decisions. 

The United States has acted, how- 
ever, as if nothing has changed. We 
have taken NATO for granted, and have 
assumed that the status quo will con- 
tinue. We have taken no significant 
steps to alter and improve the military 
structure which today—as was true in 
1949——forces our allies to rely under all 
circumstances upon United States stra- 
tegic weapons and decisions for the most 
basic requirements of their national 
security, 

Many Americans will be astonished to 
learn that throughout NATO's entire 
seventeen years United States officers 
have always held the two supreme com- 
mand posts. Of the ten principal su- 
bordinate commands, French officers 
have never held more than one. United 
Kingdom officers have always held six 
and the United States the remaining 
three. Officers of Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg, 
West Germany, Italy, Portugal, Canada, 
Turkey, and Greece have never held a 
principal command position and do not 
now. Iceland, the other member of 
NATO, has no national military force. 

On September 9 de Gaulle warned 
that France will “end the subordination 
which is described as integration”—at 
the very latest—when the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty reaches its twentieth year in 
1969, This was widely presented in the 
United States as a rejection of any At- 
lantic integration, although the French 
President stressed that his objection-was ` 
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to the present form of integration which 
to him means the “subordination” of his 
country. France had repeatedly stated 
that the present command structure was 
not acceptable. In fact, these com- 
plaints were first voiced before de 
Gaulle’s return to power. Today, the 
complaint comes principally from 
France. Tomorrow it may be from oth- 
ers, 

We should ask ourselves how we 
would feel if the situation were re- 
versed, with United States officers never 
permitted to hold more than one lonely 
subordinate command post in the entire 
structure. De Gaulle is aware, of 
course, that the relative power of mem- 
bers is usually reflected in the structure 
of any alliance or league. In the United 
Nations, for example, certain countries 
have privileged status on the Security 
Council. In NATO only the United 
States, Britain, and France are repre- 
sented on the Standing Group. 

But he warned clearly that this prac- 
tice has been carried to excess in NATO 
and to the disadvantage of France. We 
can note that the practice may also have 
worked to the disadvantage of other 
European allies. Germany, Italy, the 
Low Countries, and others—all have 
valid claims to proper representation in 
NATO’s command structure. The 
charge was serious and deserved immedi- 
ate, courteous, and sympathetic atten- 
tion. It should have been dealt with 
affirmatively. Instead the Administra- 
tion prepared only for retreat. 

President Johnson recently said of 
NATO: “We must maintain its strength 
and we must continually update it to 
serve the common aspirations of us all.” 
But the only action his Administration 
took was negative—preparations in an- 
ticipation of French withdrawal. This 
totally negative response tended to 
strengthen French complaints and more 
than canceled out the affirmative words. 


- 


It directly contradicted the partnership. 
spirit of NATO. And, ‘perhaps most 
dangerous of all, it unwittingly played 
into the hands of the long-term scheme, 
often attributed to de Gaulle, to estab- 
lish French dominance over Western 
Europe, in substitution for what de 
Gaulle calls Anglo-Saxon hegemony. 

Since September 9, the opposing posi- 
tions of the United States and France 
have hardened, and the French president 
—doubtless irritated by our negative re- 
sponse—has stepped up his timetable 
and given clear notice of withdrawal 
plans. Our government continues to 
deal with the problem in an uncreative 
and even childish manner-—trying to 
collect from France the cost of removing 
NATO installations, rejecting the 
French deadline for removal of troops 
from French soil, and withdrawing our 
nuclear weapons from French troops in 
Germany. 

How much better it would be to go to 
the heart of the problem by, means of a 
man-to-man discussion between the reso- 
lute presidents of these two proud re- 
publics, and by proposing overdue im- 
provements in the NATO structure! 
At the very least, a personal discussion 
between the two presidents could affirm 
our desire to maintain co-operation and 
alliance with France no matter what 
final decisions France may make in 
regard to the multilateral Atlantic Alli- 
ance. 

However, the personal meeting has 
not occurred, and with each passing 
day the chasm between these historic 
friends widens. It is pointless to argue 
who must share the greater blame for 
this unfortunate development. Sins of 
omission and commission may have oc- 
curred in abundance on both sides. It 
is vitally important, however, to under- 
stand where the responsibility for lead- 


-ership lies. Who has the prime duty to 


take the initiative to meet problems like 
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-those posed by France? Is it a collec- 
tive responsibility, or does it center 
mainly in one person? 


Command structure 


The plain truth is that the President 
of the United States is the ex-officio 
leader of the alliance, and it is, there- 
fore, his personal responsibility to deal 
affirmatively with problems of NATO 
just as with problems within the United 
States. The moment President Johnson 
took the oath of office, he inherited the 
mantle of NATO leadership. He may 
prefer that somebody else worry about 
Atlantic Alliance problems, so that he 
can devote his full foreign-policy atten- 
tion to a small corner of the globe in 
Southeast Asia. However, the responsi- 
bility, under present circumstances, can- 
not be effectively assigned to someone 
else. Neglect of the responsibility cre- 
ates a leaderless vacuum, and forces of 
disintegration take over. This, I sub- 
mit, is precisely what has occurred. 

The reasons why President Johnson 
cannot shift the Alliance leadership to 
someone else are plain. He alone con- 
trols the vast arsenal of nuclear weapons 
which form the basic deterrent on which 
all NATO nations depend to resist ag- 
gression. He personally selects the, two 
United States officers who hold the 
supreme field command positions—Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe (SAC- 
EUR) and Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic (SACLANT). Even the small 
tactical nuclear weapons, in theory 
integrated into the NATO command 
structure, are actually under his per- 
sonal. control. The NATO command 
structure is so dependent on decisions 
which the United States President alone 
can make that it could not possibly 
function. in a crisis except as an ap- 
pendage of the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


“It is widely assumed that military’ 


forces of NATO nations are integrated 
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to a substantial degree. What are the 
facts? As mentioned earlier, none of 


the strategic nuclear weapons is inte-- 


grated. None is even earmarked for 
NATO command in wartime. None of 
the tactical nuclear weapons is actually 
integrated. Even those assigned to 
NATO forces can be used only on spe- 
cific authority of the United States 
President. No naval forces are inte- 
grated. The only forces which can 
properly be called integrated are under 
SACEUR, a United States officer. 
Germany is the only member of the 
alliance whose military forcés are fully 
integrated. 

In assessing the current crisis in 
NATO we should face some clear facts 
of life. First, NATO is a far cry from 
the integrated, militarily efficient struc- 
ture that many believe it to be. Call- 
ing it integrated does not make it so. 
Second, the United States does indeed 
dominate the military structure. In, my 
opinion, it does so to an unnecessary 
degree. 


Reform measures 


The United States long ago could 
have, and should have, made several 
substantial improvements on its own 
initiative. First, it should have author- 
ized full exchange of nuclear military in- 
formation among all three members of 
the Standing Group, theoretically the 
top military authority, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France. This would have 
ended an unfortunate caste system 
which has denied to the French member 
information available to the other two. 

Second, it should have yielded some 
of the United States command positions 
to make possible a more reasonable divi- 
sion of them among officers of other 
nations. Last year former President 
Eisenhower suggested that a French 
officer be named SACEUR. In 1961. a 
French request for a subordinate sea 
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command was denied. Certainly the 
key positions should be more fairly 
distributed—perhaps rotated—thus cre- 
ating a command structure that reflects 
a greater degree of partnership. 

Third, it should have withdrawn the 
United States veto over tactical nuclear 
weapons assigned to NATO. The line 
of authority over all assigned weapons 
and other forces should be clear, with- 
out lateral interference. 

Although modest compared with what 
needs to be done to strengthen the At- 
lantic community, these steps would be 
in the right direction. The basic re- 
forms they involve are needed, whether 
France stays in the alliance or not. 


Weaknesses 


While we try to strengthen the alli- 
ance we must acknowledge its inherent 
weaknesses, Even the best-formed and 
best-tended alliance hangs always by 
the tiny fragile thread of national self- 
interest. George Washington took note 
of this frailty in his Farewell Address 
when he said: 


To the efficacy and permanency of your 
[the United States] Union, a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alli- 
ance, however strict, between the parts 
can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and 
interruptions which alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. 


There are two sides to the NATO 
military coin. One side shows the 
weakness if each nation attempts to 
stand alone in military affairs, and this 
side argues persuasively for an inte- 
grated military force. The other side 
shows the potential weakness to a na- 
tion if its military forces are merged in 
an integrated force actually controlled 
by another nation. In the flashing in- 
stant of a nuclear showdown, its failure 
to act would effectively immobilize all 
the others. It poses a dilemma not 
easily resolved. On the one hand, in an 


integrated command someone must be in 
charge. Fifteen fingers on the same 
button is hardly a practical arrange- 
ment. On the other, the one in charge 
has the destiny of the others in his 
hands. 

What is needed of course is a truly 
integrated military force controlled by 
a government of the whole in which all 
parties have a fair voice. Therefore, 
while urging that the United States act 
immediately to patch things up with 
France on the best basis possible, and 
make the suggested improvements in 
the structure of the alliance, I realize 
full well that this alone is not enough. 
It is not enough because alliance is not 
enough. 

We must seek and. find a govern- 
mental arrangement which will end the 
ever-present danger of fragmentation 
inherent in any alliance, one which will 
bind the free nations together effectively 
and permanently in order to deal with 
all areas of vital common interest-— 
trade, monetary, and world-wide policy 
as well as military affairs. 

Abraham Lincoln’s statement to Con- 
gress, December 1, 1862, is appropriate 
today. He said: 


The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves, and then 
we shall save our country. 


Today, as in 1862, the dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. We must rise with the occa- 
sion. We must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves. 


CoMMON CITIZENSHIP 


The people of the United States 
should offer the firm, friendly hand of 
common citizenship to freedom-loving 
people beyond our borders. This should 
be done by inviting the people of other 
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‘free nations to join with us in establish- 
ing a new federal-union government of 
limited but specific atithority while at 
the same time ‘placing new emphasis on 
United States immigration and state- 
hood. 

This generous and ‘peaceful gesture 
would do more than all the foreign-aid 
dollars and foreign-aid guns imaginable 
to exalt once-more the name “America” 
to the idealism it once symbolized. It 
would’ put aggressive forces like com- 
munism on the defensive and lift the 
spirit of liberty in every land. It would 

` be a powerful initiative in foreign policy 

with immediate impact, even though 
response to our offer of common citizen- 
ship might take time. It would demon- 
strate plainly our desire to co-operate— 
not to dominate—in world affairs. It 
would show how problems—like mone- 
tary instability, nuclear proliferation, 
trade rivalry, East-West relations— 
which beset the free-world community 
and seem almost beyond solution can be 
resolved safely, peacefully and to mu- 
tual advantage. 

Guns and dollars have their place. ‘At 
times they are essential. But they must 
not be permitted to crowd out of pre- 
eminent position in our affairs the hu- 
manitarian idealism that brought our 
republic into being, led to its expansion 
across a continent and far into the 
Pacific Ocean, and made it a place of 
-refuge and opportunity for 42 million 
immigrants. It would remind us, too, 
that American citizenship is for most of 
us a heritage of birth, an act of God for 
which we can claim no personal respon- 
sibility. The heritage carries with it 
responsibility, but certainly no right to 
exclude others. 

The offer of common citizenship, 
stated clearly and kept before the world, 
would disprove Communist accusations 
of imperialism, even though circum- 
stances may require that American guns, 

, as well as voices, continue to speak. It 


would prove that we mean what we say 
about the supreme importance of each 
individual person, regardless of race, 
origin, or station in life. Our avowal 
that government exists to serve man— 
and not the other way around—would 
have new meaning, not only to those 
fortunate enough to live under our con- 
stitutional system, but to those in dis- 
tant lands and degrading circumstances. 
It would diminish—hopefully erase— 
the false but widely held notion that the 
United States is a self-righteous power 
which uses and exploits people beyond 
its borders and is interested in their 
personal problems only in terms of our 
own narrow self-interest. 

The actual establishment of common 
citizenship through a new federal-union 
government would, of course, require a 
giant historic stride in political achieve- 
ment, Preparation for it would likely 
call for patient effort by the best minds 
of the Atlantic community. A` þegin- 
ning is being made in Congress this 
year, with consideration of a resolution 
to establish a delegation of eminent 
United States citizens to meet with simi- 
lar groups from other NATO nations for 
these specific purposes: (1) to declare 
that the eventual goal is to convert the 
alliance into a federal-union govern- 
ment; (2) to set a timetable for reach- 
ing the goal; and (3) to establish insti- 
tutions to keep the project in motion. 
Procedures for United States immigra- 
tion and statehood already exist, of 
course, and only a few changes in immi- 
gration laws are needed. 

Before the United States can hope for 
achievement of these broad goals, we 
must first make the offer of common 
citizenship and adjust the emphasis of ` 
our foreign policy accordingly. The 
offer‘ itself is the critical need at this 
moment. 

By the simple but explicit offer of 
common citizenship we would give elo- 
quent testimony to our Judaeo-Chris- 
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tian heritage and to a firm, believable 
commitment to the ideals of liberty, 
justice, and equality for all people, not 
just those within our present borders. 
Gone would be the false illusion of 
America as a closed society, its borders 
fixed, and its land and people walled in 
by a ring of armaments. America 
would be regarded as an open society of 
free men and women who are ready, 
willing, and anxious to share with other 
like-minded people the responsibilities 
and opportunities of citizenship. 

In the same message to Congress 
from which I quoted earlier, Mr. Lin- 
coln closed with words which challenge 


* 


each of us to measure up with courage; 
imagination, and determination to the 
great opportunity which lies before us— 
an opportunity to transform today’s 
gloom into bright promise. He said: 


We, even we here, hold the power and bear 
the responsibility. In giving freedom to 
the slave we assure freedom to the free— 
honorable alike in what we give and what 
we preserve. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth. 
Other means-may succeed; this could not 
fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just—a way which if followed the world 
will forever applaud and God must forever 
bless. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Why would a bilateral arrange- 
ment between Presidents Johnson .and 
de Gaulle be any more attractive to 
others than the present bilateral ar- 
rangement. between the United States 
and the United Kingdom? 


A: I have never suggested a bilat- 
eral deal between France and the United 
States. I would hope that, whatever 
happens, France would choose to be'a 
part of-an-integrated system, hopefully 
one more adequately integrated than the 
present one. In suggesting the man-to- 
man discussions between the Presidents, 
I was simply recognizing the reality 
that these are the two personal powers 
around whom the problem has come 
to focus, and with respect to our Presi- 
dent, who has reasoned so effectively 
man-to-man with other critics, it would 
seem most logical and hopeful in my 
view if he were to take the same initia- 
tive in dealing with the resolute Presi- 
dent of France. I see no harm coming 
from it, and, indeed, from a diplomatic 
standpoint, it is really President John- 


son’s turn to go to Paris, and not the 
other way around. So, even if nothing 
substantial in the way of agreement 
came out of it,'it would at least:be a 
friendly, magnanimous gesture, and, 
hopefully, it would lead to better under- 
standing on our part of the problems of 
a smaller member of the Alliance. 


Q: Would you comment about a 
message sent from President de Gaulle 
several years ago to President Eisen- 
hower asking to open negotiations to 
establish a three-party directorate for a 
world government? ‘Here was the 
French President asking the Republi- 
can President to start this. In my opin- 
ion, this is where this present problem 
started. 


A: The recitation of errors, as I in- 
dicated in my talk, could be long on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Certainly, 
there have been errors of omission and 
commission on the part of the Republi- 
can occupant of the White House as 
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-well as the Democratic ones. The sug- 
gestion of a three-power directorate 
back in 1958 by President de Gaulle, 
from this distance, strikes me as having 
been a very useful idea. I believe that 
what de Gaulle had in mind was a 
three-member working party which 
would deal with world-wide problems. 
I can only say that I wish we had at 
least that arrangement today, and that 
if such were the case we would not be in 
the lonely role we are presently playing 
in South Vietnam. ; 


Q: Would you comment on the va- 
lidity of the argument that attacks your 
basic assumption as a dogma of the 
quiet past—that there is less advantage 
to be gained for Charles de Gaulle by 
being enticed into the NATO Alliance 
in contrast to the advantage that he 
would have with a real structural break 
with the United States, accruing to 
himself a certain freedom to dictate 
policy and formulate’ policy? And, 
further, would you speculate on what 
would be the state of world politics with 
such a structural break? 


A: Well, he uses Delphic phrases on 
a lot of matters, but I think that he has 
made it rather clear that he feels that 
he would be better off without NATO 
as it is presently formulated. I do not 
think that we can automatically jump 
to the conclusion that he would make 
the same negative decision if the Alli- 
ance structure were substantially modi- 
fied. 


Q: I represent the International 
Movement for Atlantic Union. There 
is a Resolution before Congress calling 
for the creation of a commission of 
delegates to meet with similar commis- 
sions from the other NATO countries. 
I understand that there are ninety-four 
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sponsors of this Resolution in both 
Houses. I would like to ask you if this 
constitutes a major movement in Con- 
gress, against the attitude of the State 
Department which says that the other 
countries do not want it? Is this a kind 
of mass movement? 


A: I feel much relieved. I was 
afraid I was going to get a question 
critical of the Atlantic Union idea. 
Seriously, I have been most gratified at 
the extent on both sides of the political 
aisle of support for this Resolution. 
Speaking as a Republican, I think that 
it is a milestone in political history 
when we view the number of presiden- 
tial-level (if I may coin a word here) 
Republicans who have openly endorsed 
the idea. They range from Barry Gold- 
water to Nelson Rockefeller, with Rom- 
ney, Nixon, Scranton, and Hatfield in 
between. My own Illinois Governor, a 
Democrat, Otto Kerner, has identified 
himself with it. Governor Volpe, of 
Massachusetts, has also. Within the 
Congress, it has strong support in the 
Senate—to illustrate the philosophical 
range within the Republican party— 
from former Governor Fannin of Ari- 
zona to Senator Javits, of New York. 
And it has a like support within the 
Democratic party both in the Senate 
and in both parties in the House. So J 
believe that it is more than just a trivial 
development. It is a recognition that 
many members of Congress feel that 
NATO is not measuring up to what we 
need and that we ought to explore some 
other possibilities. I regret very much 
that your comment indicates correctly 
the attitude of the State Department. 
It views this proposal as impractical. 
The State Department thinks‘ that we 
ought to wait until that distant day 
when the Europeans have the good 
sense to form a European federal un- 
ion and then talk about some sort 
of undefined partnership arrangement. 
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But, to me, a European federal union 
seems much less practical, much farther 
beyond reach today than does this 
broader concept of the Atlantic union. 
I cannot see a European union oc- 
curring anytime in the near future, but 
I can see it happening in the broader 
Atlantic Community, provided that the 
United States will show that it is truly 
interested in this idea. 


Q: Many of our allies do not share 
the American version of world realities 
and the proper response to those reali- 
ties, especially in the Far East. To 
what extent should the United States 
show a decent respect for the opinions 
of our allies and friends? 


A: We have been complaining bit- 
terly because the British and the 
French and others are not co-operating 
with us in South Vietnam. And yet, I 
do not see how we can logically expect 
broad co-operation in carrying out a 
policy unless we show some interest in 


co-operation when the war plans are 
made. To give a small but, I think, 
important illustration of this, when the 
Honolulu Conference was called re- 
cently, the only other government asked 
to participate was the government of 
South Vietnam. And, yet, Korea had a 
commitment of combat troops involved 
in the war in South Vietnam percentage- 
wise pretty much on a par with our own 
commitment; Australia had a rather 


` substantial number of troops; and, of 


course, New Zealand, a smaller number. 
And, yet, not one of these three allied 
governments, actually co-operating with 
us after the fact in carrying out war 
plans, were even invited to this mid- 
term consultation on strategy held in 
Honolulu. Here was a golden oppor- 
tunity for our government to demon- 
strate that it is anxious to have co- 
operation when the plans are made as 
well as co-operation in carrying out the 
battle plans. We have not measured 
up to our responsibilities as free-world 
leader, and this is an example of our 
shortcomings. 
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The Appeal Abroad of American Medicine 
and Public Health . 


By LUTHER L. TERRY 


ABSTRACT: Programs initiated or supported by the United 
States in relief of health problems abroad have increased stead- 
ily from small beginnings at the midpoint of the nineteenth 
century. Federal departments carrying on international health 
programs in 1965 included State, Defense, Agriculture, Interior, 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare. Other 
government agencies with such programs are the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Science Foundation, the Veterans 
Administration, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Export- 
Import Bank. The United States is prominent in the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the Pan-American Health 
Organization (PAHO), and contributes financially to nine ma- 
jor regional organizations concerned with international health 
and sanitation. An expanding role for the United States in the 
area of international health was delineated in the President’s 
message to Congress on February 2, 1966. The message called 
for attainment of five international objectives: (1) creation of 
an international career service in health; (2) help with health- 
manpower needs of developing nations; (3) augmented nutri- 
tional programs; (4) widespread eradication of malaria, small- 
pox, and measles and control of many other diseases; and (5) 
co-operation in world-wide efforts to deal with population prob- 
lems. Implementation of many of the projects would assign to 
the United States Public Health Service (PHS) a larger posi- 
tion of leadership in our international health efforts. 
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T has been my privilege to get ac- 
quainted with and to participate at 
firsthand in a number of international 
health programs. For five years I was 
Chief of the United States Delegation 
to the World Health Assembly, which 
is the annual meeting of WHO. I have 
also enjoyed the opportunity to work in 
international health problems with our 
American neighbors through the PAHO. 
Appropriate treatment of my topic, 
“The Appeal Abroad of American Medi- 
cine and Public Health,” should, I be- 
lieve, follow the traditional pattern of 
a summary of the past, an evaluation of 
the present, and an attempt to see into 
the future. 

Thus, I shall review from their be- 
ginnings in the nineteenth century some 
major medical and public health efforts 
carried on abroad by the United States 
government and by private agencies and 
foundations. Next will come a look at 
the current status of medical and public 
health programs that we are carrying 
forward in other countries. And, finally, 
I shall exercise the license accorded to 
all speakers in order to express my opin- 
ion concerning what is likely to be the 
pattern of our future activities abroad 
in the fields of medicine and public 
health. 

International co-operation in health 
has a long history, filled with many 
brilliant achievements as well as with 
quiet, unrelenting struggle. In spite of 
this record of past accomplishment, the 
problems seem to multiply more rapidly 
than the solutions. 

The incidence, or number of cases, of 
many communicable diseases is still 
large. The striking thing about today’s 
world is the number of people who are 
being affected by diseases for which 
there are known, effective methods of 
prevention and control. 

But the communicable and infectious 
diseases are not the entire picture. The 
problems related to rapid rates of popu- 


lation growth, the widespread malnu- 
trition in preschool children, the effects 
of environmental pollution, the prob- 
lems of mental health and retardation, 
and many other matters are of increas- 
ing importance throughout the world. 
In addition, chronic diseases are of 
greater significance. Here the methods 
of control are not entirely known, and 
treatment and rehabilitation, rather than 
prevention, are the approaches, 


THE PAst 


The medical and public health for- 
eign-aid efforts of the United States in 
the nineteenth century were primarily 
in the field of disaster relief. In addi- 
tion to disaster-relief activities, the 
United States government provided a 
limited number of technical services to 
other countries, at their request, in pub- 
lic health. 

In 1902, as a consequence of the Sec- 
ond Conference of American States, the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau—the 
world’s first international health organi- 
zation—was established. 

On December 9, 1907, delegates from 
the United States of America and twelve 
other countries signed the Rome Agree- 
ment for the creation, in Paris, of the , 
Office International d’Hygiene Publique 
(known as The Paris Office). Although 
the Office was primarily European in its 
orientation, it gradually assumed a more 
international character as nearly sixty 
countries became signatories of the 
Rome Agreement. 

After the First World War, a health 
organization was established by the 
League of Nations, but the United 
States, as a nonmember, could not par- 
ticipate. 

Private citizens in the United States, 
and in many other parts of the world, 
began to become involved in programs 
of international health early in the nine- 
teenth century. The first American 
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medical missionary efforts began about 
1836, and they have continued to this 
day. 5 

The Rockefeller Foundation was the 
first major nonsectarian private organi- 
zation to provide significant technical 
and financial assistance to the develop- 
ing nations in medicine and public 
health. The Foundation was also a 
major contributor’ to the Health Section 
of the League of Nations. 

Prior to 1940, direct co-operation on 
medicine and public health between the 
United States and the other American 
Republics was on an informal basis. 

In May 1938, the President was au- 
thorized by Congress to give scientific, 
technical, and professional assistance to 
the governments of the American repub- 
lics and the Philippines. 

The Second World War led to the 
establishment, with the Office of the 

- Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
of a government corporation to co-ordi- 
nate and administer bilateral programs 
of technical co-operation between the 
United States and Latin-American gov- 
ernments, The major focus of these 
programs was on public health, sanita- 
tion, and medical care. 

Programs of technical co-operation in 
public health and sanitation were begun 
in the Far East in 1946 with a PHS 
survey of health conditions in the Philip- 
pines and a special health mission to 
Yemen. 

With the creation of the United Na- 
tions, the establishment of a truly inter- 
national health organization was seri- 
ously contemplated. The first World 
Health Conference was called in New 
York in 1946, and WHO officially came 
into existence in 1948. 

In 1960 the Agency for International 
Development (AID) was created. At 
the time AID was formed in 1961, the 
United States government was support- 
ing bilateral health and sanitation proj- 
ects in forty-five countries. 


thy 
ree 


The growth and strengthening of na- 
tional health services, the contributions 
of health programs to the rapid eco- 
nomic and social development in many 
of the developing countries since World 
War II, the strengthening of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies are 
all accomplishments of profound signifi- 
cance to which the United States has 
made important contributions. The ac- 
complishments cannot, however, be 
measured in any quantitative terms. 
Perhaps the most widely used measure of 
the contribution of international public 
health in the past twenty years is the 
rapid decline in death rates throughout 
the less-developed countries. 


THE PRESENT 


Now let us look over the present in- 
volvement of the United States in medi- 
cal and public health projects abroad. 

The United States played a key role 
in the founding of the United Nations 
twenty years ago, and it has continued 
to be a strong supporter of the United 
Nations and the specialized health 
agencies affiliated with it. 

The United Nations’ two major inter- 
national organizations concerned pri- 
marily with health problems are the 
WHO and the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF). 

In addition to WHO and UNICEF 
the United States gives support to a 
number of specialized agencies affiliated 
with the United Nations, such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which support limited health and sani- 
tation programs, or programs in fields 
such as nutrition and home’ economics 
that are indirectly related to health. 

The United States contributes finan- 
cially to nine major regional organiza- 
tions supporting international health 
and sanitation programs. 

The scope and complexity of inter- 
national health programs carried on by 
our federal government are almost im- 
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possible to comprehend. Following is a 
list, which may not be complete, of the 
government agencies which support and 
carry on such programs: 


1. Department of State 
a. Office of International Organi- 
zations 
b. Agency for International Devel- 
opment — 
c. Peace Corps 
d. Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 
2. Department of Defense 
a. Armed Forces (Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps) 


(1) Military Assistance Pro- 
gram 

(2) Direct Operations of Armed 
Forces 


b. Other (Advanced Research Proj- 
: ects Agency) 
3. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
a. Public Health Service 
b. Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration ; 
c. Children’s Bureau (Welfare Ad- 
ministration) 
4. Department of Agriculture 
5. Department of the Interior 
6. Department of Commerce 
7. Department of Labor 
8. Atomic Energy Commission 
9. National Science Foundation 
10. Veterans Administration 
11. Smithsonian Institution 
12. Export-Import Bank 


A necessarily brief and incomplete 
outline of current international health 
activities of just one of these govern- 
ment agencies, the United States PHS, 
may serve to convey something of the 
vastness of our current international 
health programs. The PHS continues 
to play an active part in activities of 
the World Health Organization: and of 
PAHO. The PHS, in co-operation with 
the Department of State, determines 


United States policy on world health 
problems coming before the Assembly of 
WHO. 

The Service has strongly supported 
the world-wide malaria-eradication pro- 
gram of WHO, which brought an addi- 
tional 84 million people under protec- 
tion during the past year. The eradica- 
tion and control of major diseases of the 
world, such as smallpox and tubercu- 
losis, are important activities of WHO 
to which the Service gives advice and 
support. The community-water-supply 
programs of WHO and of PAHO have 
been strongly supported by the United 
States through voluntary financial con- 
tributions and by supportive arguments 
by Service officers in international meet- 
ings. 

In addition to active participation in 
activities of WHO and of PAHO, the 
Service also participates in the develop- 
ment of the United States position on 
health-related matters of such organiza- 
tions as the Food and Agriculture Gr- 
ganization, the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, the International Labor 
Organization, and the South Pacific 
Commission. 

At the beginning of 1965, PHS was 
carrying on ten AID-supported projects. 
Four of these were completed in 1965, 
while six remain active to this date. 
Twenty-two new projects were under- 
taken for AID during 1965, of which 
ten had been completed by January 1, 
1966. 

The National Library of Medicine of 
the PHS is engaged in a number of ac- 
tivities designed to facilitate interna- 
tional communication and exchange of 
information in the health sciences. The 
Communicable Disease Center (CDC) 
of the PHS in 1965 provided training 
through formal courses, individual in- 
struction, and seminars and symposia to 
303 health workers from nine countries. 

CDE epidemiologists served as advis- 
ors to the Togo Ministry of Health in a 


i 
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measles-immunization program reaching 
20,000 children in 1965. Last year 
CDC provided technical advisors to AID 
in the measles program in Cameroon and 
to PAHO on the integration of jet in- 
jection into a national smallpox-eradi- 
cation program in Brazil, where almost 
50,000 persons were vaccinated. 

Also in 1965, CDC provided a ma- 
laria-eradication assessment team in co- 
operation with AID to review the prog- 
ress and problems of the eradication 
program in South Vietnam. Consulta- 
tions on malaria problems were also 
given to various Central and South 
American countries, and to India, Jor- 
dan, and Israel. In co-operation with 
WHO and with PAHO, the CDC sup- 
ports research in schistosomiasis and 
other parasitic diseases, fungal diseases, 
and insecticides. 

CDC assisted in the 1965 investiga- 
tion of plague outbreaks in Bolivia, 
Northern Argentina, and Peru, and of 
Venezuelan equine encephalitis in Vene- 
zuela and Panama. The WHO, PAHO, 
and other international agencies look to 
the PHS’s Audiovisual Facility at CDC 
as a resource for training and assistance 
in audiovisual communications. 

Last year PHS research grants were 
awarded to institutions in Japan and 
Argentina. PHS research grants in en- 
vironmental engineering and food pro- 
tection were made in 1965 to foreign 
scientists in six countries. The Division 
of Occupational Health of the PHS has 
continued its consultation and co-opera- 
tive activities in reference to chest dis- 
eases among European coal-miners. 

In co-operation with PAHO, PHS 
equipment, supplies, and instructions for 
sampling air particles are furnished to 
stations located in five countries. The 
PHS participates in an extensive epi- 
demiological study concerned with the 
delineation of the long-term radiation 
effects among the survivors of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 


The National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics through the Special International 
Research Program has been supporting 
projects in Pakistan, Egypt, and India 
to develop new and improved ways 
of measuring population change, birth 
rates, fertility rates, and death rates. 
In Yugoslavia a study on the methodol- 
ogy of measuring medical-care utiliza- 
tion by a general population is nearing 
completion under this program. 

During the past five years, approxi- 
mately 11.6 million dollars has been 
allocated by the National Institutes of 
Health for research projects in Brazil, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Israel, Pakistan, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. Outside of 
government, substantial contributions to 
international health programs are now 
being made by private business and in- 
dustry, private foundations, medical and 
other professional organizations, volun- 
tary health organizations, universities, 
hospitals, and others. 

So much for our present governmental 
and private operation and support of 
international health programs. Now let 
us determine what we seem likely to be 
doing in the future in terms of medical 
and public health projects abroad. In 
view of reports and pronouncements 
from official and semiofficial areas, it 
does not appear that we shall be lessen- 
ing our governmental efforts in the area 
of international health. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS 


On February 2, 1966, the President 
of the United States sent a message to 
Congress, calling upon that body to 
enact enabling legislation in order that 
the United States could attain the fol- 
lowing goals. , 


Creation of an international career serv- 
ice in health 


The President proposed that the ini- 
tial step be grants to universities and 
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professional schools to increase the num- 
ber of graduate students prepared to 
participate in international health ac- 
tivities and also that the PHS establish 
a select corps of international health 
associates by recruiting young profes- 
sionals from the health disciplines. 

He further asked for establishment of 
a program of advanced training in 
health for outstanding young Americans 
with previous experience overseas. The 
President’s recommendations also called 
for building, within the PHS, an Inter- 
national Corps which would sustain the 
international health programs of the 
United States. 


Helping meet the health manpower needs 
of developing nations 


The President suggested more than 
doubling the present AID program to 
strengthen medical and health training 
institutions in the developing nations 
and, further, asked that the Peace Corps 
be enabled to recruit more Volunteers 
for service in the health manpower pro- 
grams of the developing nations. 


Combating malnutrition 


The President also proposed a Head- 
start nutritional program to increase, 
especially in the developing nations, the 
number of infants, children, and moth- 
ers receiving adequate diets under the 
food-for-peace project. 

He went on to suggest augmenting 
AID funds to support training in the 
United States for nutrition specialists 
from the developing countries and fur- 
ther requested increased AID funds to 
support expanded basic and applied re- 
search in nutrition. 


Control and eradication of diseases 


The President, in addition, called for 
eradication of malaria within ten years 
from the Western Hemisphere, Ethi- 
opia, Nepal, Jordan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, India, Pakistan, and Iran. 


This would be done through providing 
additional funds to expand fifteen ma- 
laria-eradication programs now in prog- 
ress, 

He continued by asking for eradica- 
tion of smallpox throughout the world 
by 1975 and suggested that this be done 
through support of the WHO and 
through special AID support for nine- 
teen West African countries. Another 
proposal was reduction of the hazard of 
measles through an expanded AID vac- 
cination program. 

The President also requested a pro- 
gram for control of cholera and diar- 
rheal diseases in the developing nations, 
for control of the animal diseases which 
are most frequently transmitted to hu- 
mans, and for expanded United States- 
Japanese scientific co-operation against 
such major diseases of Asia as leprosy, 
parasitic diseases, tuberculosis, cholera, 
and malnutrition. 


Co-operation in world-wide efforts to 
deal with population problems 


Finally, the President suggested that 
population problems be dealt with 
through expanded research in human 
reproduction and population dynamics, 
through enlarging the training of Ameri- 
can and foreign specialists in the popu- 
lation field, and through assistance to 
nations which request help with family- 
planning programs. 


THE FUTURE 


This is a pretty tall order, even to- 
day, and especially because it supple- 
ments this country’s already vast inter- 
national health program. 

The Congress was not entirely ready 
for the President’s program, and the 
bill which would have implemented his 
message was “killed” on March 17 of 
this year by the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

I say “killed,” but I mean only badly 
stunned. Parliamentary maneuvering 
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can still bring the bill to the House 
floor, and it is expected that this will 
take place. However, regardless of the 
immediate fate of the international 
health bill, I anticipate that within the 
next few years much of the international 
health program enunciated in the Presi- 
dent’s message will be adopted by our 
government. 

Within the next few years, we shall, 
I believe, take the following steps: 
Perhaps it will be one-by-one, and not 
in the order recited, but we shall take 
them. 

We shall, I believe, augment our sup- 
port of the disease-eradication programs 
of the WHO, and perhaps shall create 
an agency within our government to act 
directly toward eradication of the eradi- 
cable or controllable diseases, 

We shall, I believe, enlarge our com- 
mitment to increase the world’s supply 
—and our own supply—of medical 
manpower and medical facilities, We 
shall, I believe, provide more support 


* 


for international programs to improve 
nutritional standards and to control 
population increases, 

We shall, I believe, expand our back- 
ing of international health research and 
the facilities needed for that research. 
We shall, I believe, embark upon a pro- 
gram of international health education. 


‘And we shall, I believe, assign to the 


United States PHS a larger position of 
leadership in our nation’s international 
health role. 

We shall do these things, I Believe, 
because, unless minimum standards of 
health are achieved throughout the 
world, our own well-being, perhaps sur- 
vival, is endangered. Our safety and 
security are not something we can pro- 
vide for entirely from within ourselves. 
Such safety and security must come 
from without as well. Widespread poor 
health, malnutrition, and excessive pop- 
ulation growth elsewhere in the world 
are threats to our security in the United 
States. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: To what extent is it possible that 
research into providing food for space 
travelers will have a benefit in teaching 
us how we can feed the people whom we 
saved from earlier death by the health 
programs you discussed? 


A: Unfortunately, I cannot say any- 
thing very specific, because I think that 
the usefulness of space research in this 
direction is largely conjectural. On the 
other hand, I think any technological 
developments in relation to food-produc- 
tion, food-handling, and the utilization 
of food by human beings, whether it is 
done in a space program or some other 
kind of program, can be a potential 
>»; great benefit to us. Of course, the exact 


manner, I think, in which the space 
effort will be successful in that- direction 
is not entirely clear, 


Q: To what extent do you feel 
that the United Nations, by working on 
the problems of health and space, is 
strengthening the United Nations? Or, 
on the other hand, do you feel that the 
controversies which arise in issues of 
health and space may be weakening the 
United Nations? 


A: I think that the program activi- 
ties which are carried out in the various 
special agencies of the United Nations 
have done a great deal to strengthen it, 
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and, in effect, to raise the level of pres- 
tige and importance of the United Na- 
tions. It is true that we in the World 
Health Organization have attempted to 
stay away from political issues. On the 
other hand, the mere opportunity for 
125 nations to get together in an as- 
sembly once a year to discuss problems 
of common interest, to get to know each 
other better, and to establish bases upon 
which one nation can be of assistance 
to another in solving health problems, 
whether or not it maintains and strength- 
ens the United Nations, certainly, I 
think, strengthens international under- 
standing and co-operation. I believe, in 
turn, that it has a very strong and favor- 
able effect on the United Nations, per 
Se, 


Q: Do you see in the future the 
possibility of a more positive policy on 
the part of this nation actually to ac- 
complish birth control and population 
control in the nations that need it, 
rather than simply studying the prob- 
Jem and giving the nations information 
if they ask for it? 


A: In the first place, I think I 
might say that I do not think that we 
will ever make any contribution to an- 
other nation in this direction unless 
they ask for it. And, personally, I be- 
lieve that this is the proper position for 
this nation. On the other hand, I think 
that, from the standpoint of what this 
nation is equipped to do and what pol- 
icy will allow us to do, we have moved 
ahead considerably in the past few years. 
No later than 1961 and 1962, we in the 
Public Health Service were able to speak 
in relation to birth control and popu- 
lation control only in terms of the re- 
search being carried out in human biol- 
ogy and reproduction. There is now 
a clear definition of our governmental 
policy, as established through the State 


Department, and to a considerable ex- 
tent through other government depart- 
ments, to lend actual technical assistance 
to other countries which need such pro- 
fessional advice and technical help. 
Then, in addition to that, I think that 
there are some very significant programs 
going on which are sponsored and paid 
for by American institutions outside 
government. A very significant pro- 
gram, for instance, is going on and is 
supported by the Ford Foundation in 
India. There are other programs going 
on of a similar nature. I think that we 
are moving in the right direction. I 
think that most of the countries of the 
world, including the United States, rec- 
ognize that population is a serious prob- 
lem, and I think: that, in this respect, 
we can expect to move ahead in a con- 
sistent progressive fashion and do it in 
an overt and forthright manner. 


Q: What is the value of an interna- 
tional health program when you have 
perhaps one out of two people in the 
world—namely, the Chinese—who are 
not involved in our efforts? 


A: I think that this question should 
be addressed to the politicians, and not 
the health people. Certainly, I think 
that all of us in the field of health 
would like to see all of the people in 
the world in a position to have access to 
our most advanced technology, such as 
disease prevention, health protection, 
and treatment of existing diseases. Be- 
yond this, it becomes a highly philo- 
sophical question and a political ques- 
tion, which I am not prepared to answer. 


Q: With the amount of information 
that is available now, is there any way 
of helping the developing nations which 
seem to be overpopulated? These 
countries have only been found to be | 
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overpopulated since they acquired inde- 
pendence. When they were colonies 
they were not overpopulated, so this 
could not be looked into, But instead 
of this alarmist and fatalistic attitude 
toward the “crisis of overpopulation,” is 
there any possibility of helping these 
so-called overpopulated countries to get 
themselves out of their starvation diets? 
Japan has been able to do this in a 
very, very impressive way. Is there any 
possibility to help these countries to 
do the same? Instead of telling them 
about birth control, is there any possi- 
bility of death control? 


A: I am not certain that I under- 
stand the question completely, but cer- 
tainly, insofar as the problem of feed- 
ing the population of the world is con- 
cerned, it is not merely a problem of 
population control or birth control or 
limiting the population. Certainly, one 
of our problems in the world today in 
this respect is the question of .the dis- 
tribution of population as related to the 
distribution of the food supply of the 
world. On the other hand, I think 
that, obviously, any long-range ap- 
proach must be completely realistic in 
terms of utilizing many factors in trying 
‘to provide more adequate food supply 
for the people of the world. I think 
that all of the technologies related to 
food-production and agriculture, food- 
processing and preservation, as well as 
many of the other aspects of the physi- 
ology of food-utilization, are important, 
so that I would not, by any means, like 
to be interpreted as thinking of easing 
the problem of feeding the people of 
the world merely by cutting down on the 
birth rate and the number of people in 
the world. This is, to my mind, a com- 
pletely unrealistic way of approaching 
it. On the other hand, I do think that 
there are too many children born in this 
world who are not wanted, and, in 
_ many instances, where this happens it 


results in serious problems in relation to 
education, feeding, and all of the other 
important aspects of life. 


Q: A doctor friend of mine, a former 
missionary to China, said recently that 
he felt that we should, or maybe would 
have to, institute a much-shortened. 
medical training program for doctors, 
say an associate degree in medicine, in 
order to send more manpower forth to 
treat the mass of humanity and their 
more common diseases. It was granted 
that they might well miss detecting some 
less common diseases, but, hopefully, 
would in most cases detect and refer 
them to a more fully trained doctor. 
Would you comment on this on the basis 
of the medical point of view, the prob- 
able response of the United States medi- 
cal profession, and its possibility of im- 
plementation? 


A: I am very happy to respond to 
this question, because I think that this 
is one of the very important problems 
facing this country today. Today we 
are graduating roughly 7,500 physicians ` 
per year. In addition to the number 
that we graduate, we license per year, in 
the past two or three years, something 
in the vicinity of 1,500 or 1,600 physi- 
cians who graduate from medical schools 
abroad. Admittedly, some of those 
people, many of them as a matter of 
fact, are American citizens who have 
gone to school abroad, particularly to 
European schools. Nonetheless, when 
you add all of this up, it still amounts 
only to about 9,000 physicians coming 
into -practice in this country each year. 

Some very comprehensive studies indi- 
cate that by 1968-1970 we shall need 
11,000 physicians in this country per 
year. There are fourteen medical 
schools which are in the process of cre- 
ation at the present time—in other 
words, new medical schools which are 
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being founded and will go into operation 
within the next two or three years. 
However, when you look at this in 
terms of turning out physicians, these 
new medical schools will not be gradu- 
ating any additional physicians until 
1972 to 1975, so that we have some very 
real problems facing us in terms of the 
physician supply. Admittedly, with the 
technology which has developed, with 
transportation, with better institutions, 
facilities, and the like, a physician is 
able to do much more now in terms of 
both quantity and quality tharf he was 
a few years or a decade or two ago. 
But it still does not look as though it is 
going to be an adequate solution to our 
problem. 

Therefore, in the past few years 
some very responsible groups in the 
United States and abroad “have been 
and still are giving serious consideration 
to the question of the utilization of our 
health personnel. I happen to know of 
a very high-level conference held, rather 
quietly, but in a most constructive fash- 
ion, last summer, which was devoted to 
this specific question that you have 
asked, In other words, is there a need 
for people a little more educated and a 
little more experienced, let us say, than 
the corpsmen in our military services, 
who would fall into the assistant physi- 
cian or associate physician category? 
There are many people in this country 

. who feel that there is much that could 
be done by such individuals, and I 
think that there are some very construc- 
tive discussions and even plans going on 
in this direction. 

One of our larger and most respected 
medical schools at the present time 
is planning—I do not know exactly 
how soon it will develop—to insti- 
tute, just on a demonstration, experi- 
mental basis, a program for educating 
assistant physicians, if you would like 
to call them that. I do think we have 
much to learn. I think that our needs 


are not so great but that we can go 
slowly. But at the same time, the mod- 
ern medical education of the physician 
today, with four years of professional 
school after graduating from college and 
anywhere from two to seven years of 
training beyond that, is probably not 
what is required for much of the routine 
family medical care that individuals 
need. So I think that there are real 
possibilities in this direction, and I 
think that there are serious explorations 
going on which will develop into some 
very interesting studies over the next 
few years. 


Q: What is the policy of the United 
States government with respect to pro- 
moting or discouraging socialized medi- 
cine in developing countries? 


A: Insofar as I am aware, the 
United States government has no policy 
in this direction with regard to other 
countries, or even this country. 


Q: Does not the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service or the Executive 
branch of the United States government 
have authority to carry out the program 
that the President asked for in his Feb- 
ruary 2 message without the proposed 
International Health Act? If not, what 
will the Act permit us to do that we 
cannot do otherwise? 


A: The Act is not intended purely 
as a legislative authorization. How- 
ever, in that respect, there are certain 
needs. You may recall the problem that 
resulted about four years ago, with the . 
previous International Health Act, _ 
which was introduced to the Congress ` 
and got nowhere, principally because of 
the wrangle over responsibility and the 
area in which that responsibility would 
be placed in our government. Generally : 
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speaking, the Public Health Service has 
had authority to assist nations in terms 
of technical advice and assistance upon 
request, It has also had the authority 
to invest a certain amount of our funds 
abroad in medical research, particularly 
under certain circumstances where a 
particular type of research could be 
done better than in this country or 
where there were certain individual de- 
velopments or technical developments 
that would allow the work to move 
ahead better. But it was always in 
terms of advancing the research effort. 
On the other hand, in the vast area of 
need in relation to medical and health 
developments, the authority has rested 
in the State Department, and the Pub- 
lic Health Service has performed these 
acts only on the basis of contracts 
through AID, or with AID, and we 
think that this is a very specific limita- 
tion. 

Therefore, we look forward to the 
approval by the Congress and our gov- 
ernment generally of more specific re- 
sponsibility and authority to carry on 


certain activities in the area of health 
and medical affairs through the Public 
Health Service. The majority of the 
themes proposed in the President’s mes- 
sage do not require legislation from the 
standpoint of authorization, but rather 
serve in terms of legislative authoriza- 
tion for funds to do certain things, or 
as a description of what the Congress 
and our government want in such a way 
as to bring out its importance and to 
focus attention on it. New laws are not 
necessary for most of the things—such 
as the e&tablishment of an international 
medical training program and a corps 
of: international medical workers in the 
Public Health Service, and that kind of 
thing. As with much legislation which 
goes through our Congress, it is, in 
many instances, not so much the author- 
ization or the legal aspect as a clear 
definition that this is what our govern- 
ment wishes to have done and this is a 
way in which it can be done. And, sec- 
ondly, legislation is needed to authorize 
the appropriation of funds to support 
such activities, 
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TT should go without saying that we 

require a fair understanding of a 
domestic phenomenon before we seek 
to derive its international significance. 
In the case of our national space pro- 
gram, however, I think this cautious 
logic is particularly important. For 
one thing, the space effort is not well 
understood. For another, one-dimen- 
sional assumptions regarding its nature 
have led and will continue to lead only 
‘to one-dimensional conclusions regard- 
ing its international meaning. 

Let us for a moment put aside ques- 
tions of prestige, high adventure, in- 
tellectual challenge, military implica- 
tions and the rest. Let us look instead 
at the vital statistics and quintessential 
nature of the national space program. 


CHARACTER OF THE DomeEsTIC 
SPACE PROGRAM 


The first and fundamental fact is 
that we are spending upwards of five 
billion dollars a year in our civilian 
space effort. There are widespread im- 
pressions that these vast sums are some- 
how blasted off into space and that 
space science and technology themselves 
are highly esoteric pursuits, remote 
from the mainstream of our national 
life. These impressions, which are 
quite wide of the mark, contribute di- 
rectly to the conclusion that a nebulous 
prestige is the major, if not the only, 
reward of our exertions. i 

In fact, over 90 per cent of our space 
dollars are spent in American industry 
and find their way into wages, salaries, 
and other compensation. The materials 
actually launched into space represent 
about 2 per cent of the direct space 
expenditure. Only 1 per cent of our 
gross national product is used, but, 
. given the normal economic multiplier, 
the civil space program creates spend- 
ing in the economy on the order of 20 
billion dollars a year. Thus, the pre- 
ponderant impact is upon industry, here 


and now. Over 20,000 firms participate 
directly in contracts and subcontracts 
under the program. These firms em- 
ploy more than 400,000 people. The 
engineers and scientists involved rep- 
resent only about 5 per cent of the 
nation’s total. 

While these facts help to develop 
some appreciation of the very real eco- 
nomic and industrial impact of the 
space effort, its magnitude is not as 
significant as its quality. It is first 
necessary to know that we are not deal- 
ing here with new and abstruse dis- 
ciplines. Space science is the practice 
of the established disciplines—physics, 
astronomy, geology, meteorology, geod- 
esy, and others—at their newest fron- 
tiers and with the benefit of new tools, 
the rocket and the satellite. Corre- 
spondingly, space technology is the 
practice of the established technical 
disciplines—materials, structures, fuels, 
propulsion, communications, data-hand- 
ling; power sources, and so forth—at 
their newest frontiers. 

It is dangerously misleading to sug- 
gest that the program diverts scientific 
and technical personnel from their 
normal preoccupations. In fact, sci- 
entists and technologists are impelled 
toward new standards and new knowl- 
edge, as well as a new, closer interrela- 
tionship in fields which lie at the heart 
of progress in a technological world. 
In fact, we may with increasing con- 
fidence say that the peculiar quality of 
space science and technology is its 
forcing function, its acceleration of joint 
progress in a wide range of disciplines. 

Its direct stimulus to the “economy” 
of science and technology defines the 
fundamental character of the space pro- 
gram perhaps more closely than any- 
thing else. Something should also be 
said of the indirect stimulus. The ques- 
tion of spin-off, the application of 
specific items of space-born technology 
to nonspace uses, has been debated a 
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good deal without benefit of relevant 
data. Now, useful data are becoming 
available through a NASA program for 
identifying and disseminating informa- 
tion of potential and confirmed spin-off 
cases. Roughly a thousand potential 
items are identified each year, evaluated, 


. and distributed by means of a joint gov- 


ernment-industry-university machinery. 
The actual transfer of several hundred 
of these items to nonspace applications 
in the three years of the program has 
been confirmed. These applications 
range from frying pans to major in- 
dustrial products and processes. Ex- 
amples are a new paint already licensed 
to fifteen companies and a magnetic 
hammer applied to the shaping of large 
structures in shipyards. Industrial 
firms have subscribed almost a million 
dollars to the support of these dissemi- 
nation centers and, perhaps more sig- 
nificant, they are renewing their mem- 
berships. Yet, the program is only in 
an early experimental stage. 

The advanced managerial capacity 
developed in large and complex space 
programs is another major by-product 
of the space effort. This capacity is 
beginning to be called upon for con- 
tributions in nonspace problem areas in 
our society such as the design of state- 
wide transportation systems for the 
next fifty years, the total rethinking of 
large-hospital design and organization, 
and the revitalization of depressed 
areas. 

These energizing effects are not con- 
fined to industry. Almost two hun- 
dred universities are participating in 
activities in support of the national 
space effort, many entering into new 
and useful relationships with industry 
in so doing, and programs are under 
way to create nearly a thousand new 
Ph.D.’s per year in space-related fields. 

In sum, our national space effort is 
to be thought of as a. significant eco- 
nomic activity, an unparalleled peace- 
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time stimulus, a force for accelerating 
scientific and ‘technological progress 
along a very broad front, and a pro- 
ducer of valuable side-effects in indus- 
try, government, and the universities. 
Having said this much, it is now pos- 
sible to suggest, with somewhat greater 
assurance, the observed and likely in- 
ternational significance of this program. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FREE WORLD 
If major space expenditures contrib- 


‘ute significantly to the fundamental 


strength and viability of the United 
States in a world where economic and 
military security increasingly rest upon 
technology, this fact is important not 
only to the United States, but to all 
those countries of the free world which 
look to us as a shield against aggression 
and subversion. ‘This is the first, and 
perhaps the foremost, significance of 
our national space effort in the world 
today. 

A second element of international sig- 
nificance in the United States space pro- 
gram is its relevance as an example, 
even as a moral, for the developed na- 
tions, nearly all of which are aligned 
with us. What has stimulated, ener- 
gized, and advanced us may well stim- 
ulate, energize, and advance them. 
Their progress is a contribution to the 
strength of the free world. An increas- 
ing technology gap between us can lead 
only to political and economic strains 
and to weakness. Indeed, the dedica- 
tion of the Soviet Union itself to space 
research and exploration is a further 
lesson to the same point, for the Soviet: ' 
Union is matching and outmatching us 
in space activity, obviously spending 
entirely comparable sums, although its 
gross national product is half the size of 
ours and it is faced with far more im- 
mediate consumer requirements. That 
the Soviet Union may be making a 
space effort two and three times our 
own is a sobering fact, and is not to be 
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explained in terms of trivial objectives. 
Vet our friends in the West are spend- 
ing absolutely or relatively only one- 
thirtieth as much as we are on space 
technology. This gap and its implica- 
tions require the most careful study by 
our friends in the light of the substan- 
tive nature and character of our pro- 
gram and its value to us as a nation. 


Direct INTERNATIONAL BENEFITS 


In a more immediate and narrow 
sense, the United States space program 
is, of course, already producing tangible 
benefits for the peoples of the world 
through practical applications such as 
space communications and weather sys- 
tems. Nearly fifty countries have 
joined with the United States in an 
international consortium organizing and 
controlling. the daily use of communica- 
tions satellites, ultimately on a global 
scale. The success of early television 
demonstrations on a real-time intercon- 
tinental basis hints at the potential 
value of such programs in bringing 
peoples closer together. Meanwhile, 
weather satellites are bringing hurri- 
cane advisories and other weather in- 
formation to areas all over the world 
which have never before had the ad- 
vantage of early warning systems or 
effective prediction services. Simple 
and inexpensive equipment allows any 
interested country to receive, directly 
from United States satellites, weather 
information in the form of cloud-cover 
pictures for its immediate region twice 
, aday. 

In addition to weather and commun- 
ications services, other wide-ranging 
and important practical applications of 
space technology can be foreseen, in- 
cluding many of potential value to de- 
veloping areas. It is only fair to say 
that the United States is the only space 
power in the world which has spent its 
treasure and energies in this way for 


space systems of benefit to peoples 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SPACE CO-OPERATION 


It is further significant internation- 
ally that the United States has wel- 
comed direct foreign participation in 
space research and exploration. The 
United States has contributed its boost- 
ers to launch six satellites which were 
conceived, engineered, instrumented, 
and funded by co-operating foreign 
countries. Eight more such satellites 
are to be launched by us under existing 
agreements and, at this date, other 
agreements are in early prospect. We 
have opened our own satellites to for- 
eign experimenters. Some twenty ex- 
periments proposed by scientists abroad 
have been selected on their merits for 
flight on our satellites. These foreign 
experiments are contributed to the pro- 
gram; we contribute space in the satel- 
lite and its support systems and’ retrieve 
the data for the experimenter. Even 
wider co-operation—with twenty differ- 
ent countries—is achieved through pro- 
grams which utilize small, nonorbiting 
rockets to obtain data for which satel- 
lites do not commend themselves. In 
all of these projects, we have shared the 
tasks and costs in literal co-operation 
without exporting a dollar. 

Apart from these joint flight projects, 
we have opened our programs to exten- 
sive foreign participation in ground- 
based observation of satellites. Many 
of our tracking and data-acquisition 
stations abroad are operated wholly or 
in part by nationals of the host country. 
Other scientists use their own equip- 
ments to observe our satellites for geo- 
detic or ionospheric studies. Where 
training is required for these co-opera- 
tive activities, appropriate programs are 
available in the United States.. All in 
all, scientists of over sixty countries 
are participating in one or another of 
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these co-operative enterprises, and the 
more significant joint projects have 
been brought under agreement with 
over thirty of these countries. 

To appreciate the international im- 
pact of these co-operative programs, it 
is instructive to listen to the national 
reports of member countries in the 
major international space forums, the 
United Nations’ Outer Space Com- 
mittee and the International Committee 
for Space Research (COSPAR). Al- 
most without exception, substantial por- 
tions of these reports testify to co- 
operative associations with the United 
States. Since the Soviet Union has so 
far given little more than lip service to 
such programs, virtually no references 
to co-operation with the Soviet Union 
are included. The contrast is eloquent 
and is clearly pushing the Soviet Union 
toward some more or less imitative 
effort, a development which will be 
welcomed by all. 

A further example illustrates the in- 
ternational significance of these co- 
operative arrangements. United States 
experimenters interested in studying the 
equatorial electroject with small rockets 
proposed a joint project with India. 
The Indian authorities took responsi- 
bility for developing a launching site at 
the tip of India, on the geomagnetic 
equator. This, in turn, led to a pro- 
posal that the United Nations lend its 
sponsorship to the range as an inter- 
national launch site available to any 
country which agrees to meet the re- 
quirements for openness. The proposal 
was ratified by the General Assembly 
and, by its very nature, prompted con- 
tributions by France and the Soviet 
Union to the range. Thus, there has 
come into being a unique site, where 
technicians of the East and West may 
meet together in the context of space- 
flight operations. 

In short, the United States space 
program has been deliberately oriented 


toward co-operation, in areas of mutual 
interest, with other countries, providing 
significant opportunities for foreign sci- 
entists to contribute and develop their 
talents, and, at the same time, giving 
other nations a chance to share not 
only in the published results of space 
research, but in the doing and the 
achieving. Here, too, are means by 
which other countries may enhance the 
skills and know-how they require for 
national programs of their own. Not 
only are advanced countries stimulated 
and assisted, but developing countries 
are consciously using this co-operative 
activity to attract young people into 
technical fields. 


THE AMERICAN SPACE IMAGE ABROAD | 


The responsibilities of global leader- 
ship and defense have required United 
States positions and actions which are 
not always understood, appreciated, or 
admired abroad. In contrast, the civil 
space program of the United States is 
among the more positive elements of 
our international posture.” In many 
respects, it affords perhaps the most 
effective global projection of the Ameri- 
can personality and the American 
achievement today. 

The elements of this favorable pro- 
jection are the openness with which the 
program is conducted, the direct bene- 
fits to others through space communi- 
cations and weather systems, the will- 
ingness to share both research and re- 
sults in projects of mutual interest, the 
energetic forward thrust toward tech- 
nological and managerial pre-eminence, 
and, perhaps most important of all, the 
evidence of high national purpose. 

Certain of these factors may be evi- 
dent principally to elite segments of 
foreign populations. Others are evident 
to almost everyone. The space effort, 
in public affairs terms, has unparalleled 
visibility; the astronauts have unques- 
tionably been courageous and attrac- 
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tive, and their exploits have all the 
elements of drama and high adventure 
in the eyes and ears of the world. 
Accordingly, the projection of the na- 
tional image is an intensely favorable 
one—with the added virtue that it is 
real rather than contrived. It repre- 
sents Americans as the world has long 
thought of Americans and as the world 
wishes to think of Americans. 


Tue ELEMENT oF PRESTIGE 


In discussing the international sig- 
nificance of the United States space 
effort, I have left prestige to the last. 
I would like to suggest that prestige, 
in and of itself, can mean very little 
in the affairs of nations. Prestige is, 
however, meaningful to the extent that 
it represents a perception of more sub- 
stantive underlying factors. Were a 


successful space project in reality seen 
only as a prestigious stunt, it could 
have no more significance than the 
crossing of Niagara on a tight rope. 
It is precisely because space achieve- 
ments are, consciously or unconsciously, 
recognized as infinitely more important 
than stunts that they have meaning in 
the world today. The man in the street, 
the lay legislator, and the government 
official abroad recognize clearly or in- 
tuitively that solid technical, industrial, 
and scientific capabilities lie behind 
successful space projects. Intuitively 
also, they sense the national purpose, 
the energy, the forward thrust which 
produce and are produced by these 
programs. I believe it is these percep- 
tions which underlie the highly gen- 
eralized element of prestige and which 
alone give it meaning and significance. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


.Q: To what extent is it possible 
that research into providing food for 
space travelers will have a benefit in 
teaching us how to feed the people 
saved from earlier death by modern 
health programs? 


A: I can answer your question, I 
think, in general terms. Apparently, 
there has been interest in diets, various 
kinds, which might be produced very 
cheaply for mass consumption, for a 
very long time. But, I think that the 
space program has given some partic- 
ular emphasis to the development of 
. such diets, and it is my understanding 
” that very considerable progress is being 
“made in preparing foods from very in- 
“expensive basic materials which can be 
preserved over a long time and provide 

the basic nutrients. More specifically, 

dietary work is having some medical 


spin-off. There has been developed by 
several workers a kind of protein diet 
which has interesting . medical side 
effects. It is so easy on the internal 
human system that it, in effect, rests it 
and cleans it out, and the diet can be 
used as a preliminary to medical work, 
surgical work on a patient. It has been 
used with very great success on a test 
group of prisoners in California over 
the past year and a half. I simply wish 
that I had fresher in my mind some of 
the details here because I think that 
they are rather exciting. I hope that 
gives you some indication of a positive 
answer to your question. 


Q: To what extent do you feel 
that the United Nations’ working on 
the problems of health and space is 
strengthening the United Nations? Or, 
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on the other hand, do you feel that the 
controversies which arise over issues of 
health and space may be weakening 
the United Nations? 


A: I can speak about the United 
Nations only from my own experience 
with the Outer Space Committee. But 
I do believe that this serves a useful 
function, both for the United Nations 
itself and for the general objective of 
space co-operation. It seems to me 
“that a body of this kind—and you must 
understand that the United Nations 
Outer Space Committee has twenty- 
eight member nations—helps to bring 
out facts and reveal the nature of issues 
that exist. For example, both the lead- 
ing space powers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, claim to be conduct- 
ing their space programs for the benefit 
of all people and claim to be co-operat- 
ing with other countries. In such a 
forum as the Outer Space Committee, 
it becomes quite clear what such claims 
really amount to. I think that there 
has been a general educative process 
here which is very useful—not simply 
in a theoretical sense, but in a highly 
directed and permanent sense. The 
process tends to expose a country which 
has been taking a position not based on 
fact, a country which cannot put its 
actions where its mouth is. The result 
is to create new pressures which operate 
_ upon that country and force it to move 
a little closer to the community of 
nations, to begin to moderate its con- 
duct to some degree, and to attempt to 
behave—not only talk—like a member 
of a world community. I think that 
this is a useful process, but a very slow 
one, and one requiring a great deal of 
patience.. 


Q: In your remarks you said that 
national security increasingly lies in 
technology. Would you expand on that 


in view of the statement of Drs. Jerome 
Wiesner and Herbert York, of the 
President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, about a year ago that there is no 
technical solution to national security? 


A: The problem is probably a se- 
mantic one. I think that what Dr. 
Wiesner undoubtedly meant is that 
there is no absolute security based on 
technology, that technology will not 
give perpetual, total security. This is 
the old problem of offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. Each new offensive 
weapon brings forth a new defensive 
weapon, and, in any case, retaliation 
can today annihilate security. I think 
that this is what he meant. But, it is 
quite clear that technology contributes 
to security. Our ability to produce 
aircraft, our ability to produce the 
atomic bomb, as great technological 
achievements, contributed to our secur- 
ity in the World War II period and in 
the postwar period. I think that one 
can hazard the private guess that the 
history of Europe might have been very, 
very different after World War IJ had 
we not had the atomic bomb. And so, 
I think that there is no question that 
technology contributes to military se- 
curity along with economic security. 
An increasing portion of international 
trade today rests on a nation’s techno- 
logical competence. I am not saying, 
however, that technological competence 
will give us absolute answers. 


Q: Would you comment further on 
a remark that you made in your speech 
about the influence of space technology 
on our federal road system? 


A: The remark I made was intended, 
to illustrate the fact that the large aero: 
space corporations are now recognized, 
most often by state and federal govern- 
ments, to have developed advanced sys- 
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tems-management and problem-analysis 
capability for deeply complex programs. 
An effort is being made to turn that 
management capability to nonspace 
problems. One of the examples that 
I gave referred to a contract between 
the State of California and the North 
American Aviation Company, under 
which the company will recommend so- 
lutions for the transportation problems 
of the State of California over the nex: 
fifty years. This is a special skill— 
which grows out of systems manage- 
ment and systems engineering and is 
notably present in the aerospace com- 
panies—which can be turned to other 
such problems. 

And there are many other examples, 
for instance, another case which is very, 
very different. You know that the 
astronauts have been taking pictures 
using fairly standard cameras, hand- 
held, in their capsules. We have 


found those pictures very attractive, 


in color, and we send them around to 
various people abroad for their in- 
terest. Now, it happens that those 
pictures also have very considerable 
practical value. I can just cite one 
example. The Department of Roads, 
South Africa, saw one of these pictures 
and found it an extremely useful aid in 
a soil-mapping program that it was un- 
dertaking for road-building purposes. 
Such pictures can also be used for. the 
control of coastal erosion. One can see, 
in looking at pictures before and after 
a hurricane in the Caribbean, what has 
happened to the island shores, for 
harbor dredging and clearance prob- 
lems, and when one gets into more ad- 
vanced types of pictures—ultraviolet 
and infrared—there are other useful 
possibilities, such as crop control. It 
may be possible, for example, to de- 
tect diseased areas in crops perhaps a 
year or two before the farmer would 
ordinarily know about them. This has 
been demonstrated, on a test basis, from 


aircraft. This falls into the general 
category of advanced practical applica- 
tions for the future, as I mentioned. 


Q: You stated that the space pro- 
gram is advancing the United States 
technologically, diplomatically, and as 
far as prestige is concerned, and that 
less-developed nations are getting some- 
thing similar from this. Could: you 
give some examples of what those de- 
veloping nations who are sharing in it 
are getting from the space project? 


A: My remarks on the meaning of 
our program for other countries in 
terms of technological advance were 
directed quite carefully and specifically 
to other advanced countries. I said 
that the other advanced countries ought 
to study the impact of this program 
upon our technical and management 
capabilities and apply it, by extension, 
to their own situation. And I will say 
that there are many people in Europe 
who are aware of this question and 
have carried the argument much further 
than I have. 

As far as the developing countries 
are concerned, I am not making that 
argument in quite the same way, but I 
will say that our program has a very 
definite value for the developing coun- 
tries. Before I try to give you ex- 
amples, let me say that we have felt 
in our international program effort in 
NASA that the question of whether an- 
other country should or should not go 
into space development is a question 
for that country to resolve, and we 
have tried to avoid artificially loading 
that question. This is one reason why 
we do not‘use dollars in the program. 
We do not fund the other half of co- 
operation in the co-operative program. 
It must be funded from the other coun- 
try. And ‘this is, as I say, to avoid 
prejudicing a country in favor of enter- 


ing into a program—which might not be 
in its long-range interests-—because there 
are dollars present. This point has spe- 
cial relevance for a developing country. 
Certainly, we do not want to say to 
any developing country that it should 
invest its relatively scarce funds in 
space technology. We do not deny that 
there are other, and certainly more 
immediate, needs. 

However, there are developing coun- 
tries which have made their own de- 
cision, such as India, Pakistan, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil. They have decided 
that there are benefits to them through 
engaging in sound, limited space activ- 
ity. Through discussion with the peo- 


ple who are responsible for those de-. 


cisions, I would conclude that among 
the considerations are these: First, 
there is the question of exposing a 
nation’s bright young people, who have 
acquired some technical training, to the 
interesting new developments in their 
world; otherwise, it might lose them. 
They come here as part of the brain 
drain from other countries. We are 
not interested, really, in benefiting 
from a brain drain, because it weakens 
other countries whom we should like to 
see develop greater strength. Second, 
Professor Salam, of Pakistan, has said 
that too many young people in Pakistan 
read or major in the Classics whereas 
what a developing country needs is to 
attract more people into fields of con- 
centration in technical areas, to provide 
the communicators and the doctors, and 
the like that they require. Now, space 
activity has high visibility, as I say. 
It is attractive and interesting. It cap- 
tures the imagination, and it can be 
used to bring young people into tech- 
nical areas. Third, when these coun- 
tries begin to operate, for example, a 
small sounding rocket range, they are 
dealing with electronics and with com- 
munications and with data systems and 
with computers. Those skills are all 
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transferable throughout the developing 
economy. Further, we have offered 
training programs in all the areas where 
our tracking stations are located; for ex- 
ample, in Nigeria we have a space-flight 
tracking station, and we have offered 
Nigeria the opportunity to train people 
in that location, so as to acquire some 
of these skills which are then transfer- 
able to other applications. 

I might add just another example or 
two, of a more general kind. We have, 
as I mentioned, an automatic-picture- 
transmission (APT) system which op- 
erates with our meteorological satel- 
lites. The-satellites spell out electronic- 
ally pictures of cloud cover which re- 
veal weather systems and air move- 
ments. With the small APT system it 
is quite inexpensive for a country to 
record pictures of the weather systems 
in its area about a thousand miles on a 
side. About twenty-five countries al- 
ready have these systems; the Malag- 
asy Republic is one. And, just very 
recently, the very first hurricane or 
cyclonic system was picked up in the 
Indian Ocean off Madagascar by this 
system. There had been no way previ- 
ously for picking up such weather sys- 
tems approaching the developing coun- 
tries from out at sea because they do 
not have ship-based weather centers the 
way we do in the North Atlantic; it is 
too expensive. But, for the first time, 
Madagascar could see what kind of 
storm was approaching and how long 
before it would arrive, could issue warn- 
ings to fishing fleets to remain in harbor 
or to return to harbor, could operate 
its airfields more effectively, and the 
like. Finally, the International Com- 
munications by Satellite Consortium 
(Intelsat), which I mentioned, has now 
almost fifty countries as members 
throughout the world. Through In- 
telsat, intercontinental communications 
are about to be made available to de- 
veloping countries in a manner never, 
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before possible. I think you know that, 
to make a telephone call from an East 
African country to a West African 
country, a message, most likely, must 
go through London before it can get 
back down into Africa. This is true 
of most communications in Africa, and 
a similar situation exists in South 
America. Communications are routed 
in an archaic way that reflects an 
earlier system and burdens intercourse 
between peoples. Now the satellite 
will make it possible to have direct 
communications between these countries 
and other parts of the world, and I 
think that the long-range implications of 
this are unlimited in terms of the rela- 
tionships between peoples. Of course, 
what we are doing, as a technical 
agency, is making these technical op- 
portunities available to you. We can- 
not give men the wisdom to say sensible 
things or to send out sensible programs 
over these communication satellites. 
That is something else that the political 
scientists will have to take care of. 


Q: We have seen very little so far, 
it seems to me, of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. When can we look 
forward to having the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in operation? 


A: I know very little indeed about 
the atomic-energy field, and so I do not 
want to answer this as an expert at 
all. But, purely as a general reader, it 
is my very definite impression that the 
ability of nuclear energy as a power 
source to compete with other sources 
has now come fairly close to the goal. 
It depends upon where you are. In 
certain parts of Europe, for example, 
where traditional fuels have risen in 
price as they were depleted, the 
cost of conventional power-production 
has gone up, and, at the same time, 
there have been improvements in reactor 
programs, so that the cost of nuclear 
power has gone down, and I under- 
stand that it is quite competitive in 
some areas. 


An Assessment of Current American Influence 
in Africa 


By Rayrorp W. LOGAN 


ABSTRACT: Uncertainty about domestic and foreign policies 
in areas where the United States has vital interests makes haz- 
ardous an assessment of current American influence in Africa. 
An effective American influence in that continent is weakened 
by several liabilities. The United States is so greatly over- 
extended by commitments in so many crisis areas that Africa 
does not receive the necessary high-level attention. Many of 
these commitments require continued support of dictatorships 
and other governments which enables some Africans to scoff at 
the American role of “Leader of the Free World.” On our 
domestic front, federal, state, and local governments, supported 
by nongovernmental organizations, are attacking with varying 
degrees of success the inequalities imposed upon most American 
Negroes." Watts I, Watts II, other violent eruptions, and the 
acquittal of many whites who have been charged with the mur- 
der of civil-rights workers and of men and women not engaged 
in civil-rights activities more than offset in the minds of Afri- 
cans the onslaughts on segregation and discrimination. African 
Negroes living in the United States are understandably more 
prone to write home about segregation and discrimination from 
which they suffer than about the organizations and individuals 
engaged in promoting a better knowledge of Africa. On the 
African continent, American policy in Rhodesia and South 
Africa constitutes the greatest current liability. In mid-1966, 
the African policy of the United States may still have time to 
reduce its liabilities and increase its assets. 
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Mandates in World Politics (1948), of The Negro in American Life and Thought: The 


Nadir, 1877-1901 (1954), and of other books and articles. 


1 There is, of course, no scientific basis for the classification of Negroes, regardless of ‘their 
color, 
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N assessment of American influence 

in Africa, written at the beginning 

of April 1966, is a hazardous undertak- 
ing. 


DANGERS OF CURRENT ASSESSMENTS 


The greatly increased Labour major- 
ity in the British House of Commons 
may help the United States to attempt 
a stronger policy against Rhodesia and 
South Africa. “Expert” opinions differ 
widely about the effect of the Twenty- 
third Congress of the Soviet Communist 
party on the rift between the Soviet 
Union and Red China. There is a 
similar lack of unanimity as to the 
likely effects of the Congress on the war 
in Vietnam and on a real rapprochement 
between the Soviet Union and the Uni- 
ted States. Will the Atlantic Alliance 
be weakened by President Charles de 
Gaulle’s threats to withdraw French 
forces from the integrated military or- 
ganization of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and to compel the termi- 
nation of American military bases in 
France? What would be the conse- 
quences of a Franco-Soviet pact of non- 
aggression? Insistence by some West 
Germany policy-makers upon an early 
reunification of Germany and upon the 
right to become a nuclear power is an- 
other major disturbing factor in Euro- 
pean politics which vitally affects Uni- 
“ted States-Soviet relationships. 

Old age must soon end the strong 
rule of de Gaulle, of Prime Ministers 
António de Oliveira Salazar in Por- 
tugal and Francisco Franco in Spain; 
of Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the 
Communist party in Red China; of 
President Chaing Kai-shek in National- 
ist China, Tito (Josip Broz) in Yugo- 
slavia, and Ho Chi Minh in North 
Vietnam, New heads of states or of 
governments in these and in other coun- 
tries may well adopt policies which 
„would necessitate a review of American 
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policies throughout the world. Over- 
shadowing these and other extra-Afri- 
can developments is the undeclared war 
in Vietnam. Its effects on public opin- 
ion in the United States, on the Ameri- 
can economy, and on American foreign 
policy are already serious. Continued 
demonstrations against the men in 
power in South Vietnam may well make 
the effects grievous. 

Momentarily, Latin America presents 
few serious problems. But President 
Francois Duvalier of Haiti is a sick 
man, and unstable conditions, especially 
in Santo Domingo, Guatemala, Colom- 
bia, Panama,-and Ecuador, keep the 
lights burning late at night in the State 
Department and in the Pentagon. Fidel 
Castro’s harangues against the United 
States are less strident than in recent 
months, but the volatile Cuban dictator 
may again be tempted: to meddle, par- 
ticularly in Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

Forecasts about current conditions on 
the African continent are as dangerous 
as those about other parts of the world. 
Few “experts” on Africa would have 
believed a few months ago that the 
Prime Minister of Nigeria would have 
been killed during a revolutionary up- 
rising; fewer still could have foreseen 
the overthrow of President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana and the weird 
“dual presidency” of Nkrumah and 
President Sékou Touré of Guinea. As- ’ 
suredly, Americans and others who 
knew Alex Quaison-Sackey, the dapper, 
sophisticated former Ambassador of 
Ghana in the United States and former 
President of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, could picture him 
in jail in Ghana. 

By contrast, the most predictable 
event on the African continent was the 
increased majority in the South African 
parliament of the “white-supremacist” 
Nationalist party, headed by Prime 
Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd. The ab- 
sence of any effective opposition to his 
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policy of apartheid (the most rabid in- 
sistence on the superiority of white 
races since Adolf Hitler) seems the 
grimmest fact which confronts Amer- 
ica’s Africa policy. But the threats to 
international peace inherent in the 
“white-supremacy” policy of South Af- 
rica and of Rhodesia may require ade- 
quate action to induce or compel those 
countries to adopt a more enlightened 
racial policy. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Is OVEREXTENDED 


The preceding analysis of areas in 
which American policy may be subject 
to sudden review is incomplete. The 
commitments of the United States are 
world-wide, and a new policy in any 
area may create a chain reaction re- 
quiring new policies that would almost 
inevitably affect United States influence 
in Africa. A French aphorism is relev- 
ant: Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint. 
In other words, you cannot hold the 
whole wide world in your hands. 

One evidence of attempts to reduce 
this liability is seen in the administra- 
tive reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment. On March 4, 1966, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson gave the Secretary 
of State as his “agent” all legally per- 
missible authority “for the overall di- 
rection, coordination, and supervision” 
of all United States activities abroad, 
except military operations. But the 
sheer impossibility of separating non- 
military activities from military activi- 
ties is evident in the designation of the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as regular members of the newly consti- 
tuted Senior Interdepartmental Group. 
Additional evidence of this impossibil- 
ity is seen in the wise policy of seeking 
necessary social and economic reforms 
in South Vietnam while fighting con- 
tinues. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare should, therefore, 
have been designated a regular member 
of the Senior Interdepartmental Group. 
One might conclude that, even on the 
administrative level, the efficient man- 


agement of America’s multitudinous far- 


flung responsibilities is a continuing 
problem. 

Washington-based pundits who write 
and talk about politics in the nation’s 
capital are expressing growing concern 
about the health of overworked officials 
in high and middle policy-making and 
administrative positions. Apparently 
reliable statistics show that these off- 
cials work long hours six or seven days a 
week and yet have had only few days 
of vacation during several years. The 
consequent fatigue is not due solely to 
President Johnson’s penchant for driv- 
ing others as hard as he drives himself; 
this fatigue is due primarily to the need 
for constant watchfulness at too many 
gates and too few competent men to 
stand guard. Administrative reforms 
alone are not likely to enable enough 
competent, relaxed men to give Africa 
the high-level attention that it deserves 
and needs. 

For Africa must compete for atten- 
tion with an awesome list of other 
American commitments and responsi- 
bilities abroad. Multilateral treaties 
include the Organization of American 
States, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, the Pacific Security Pact, 
and the Charter of the United Nations. 
One recent estimate states that the Uni- 
ted States is a partner in some forty 
treaties. Recurrent trouble spots in- 
clude Indonesia, Malaysia, Kashmir, 
Cyprus, the United Arab Republic- 
Israeli and Jordan-Israeli disputes, Ye- 
men, the Syrian Arab Republic, Al- 
geria, Morocco, Thailand, Cambodia, 
British Guiana, and West Berlin. 

It is not to be expected that the am- 
bassador of a nation would be happy. 
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in reporting to his foreign secretary 
that his nation was less important than 
any other nation. Newly independent 
nations are likely to be more sensitive 
on this point than are the diplomatic 
representatives of nations whose inde- 
pendence antedated that of the United 
States. This sensitivity of African dip- 
lomats, however understandable to a 
detached, “objective” scholar, must not 
be omitted from the list of liabilities 
of current United States influence in 
Africa. 


ASPECTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
WHICH Limit AMERICAN INFLUENCE 
IN AFRICA 


Many knowledgeable African Neg- 
roes laugh wryly when they evaluate 
the support which the United States 
gives to dictators while proclaiming at 
the same time that the United States 
is the “Leader of the Free World.” 
Although the number of university- 
trained Africans is small, the graduates 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and other Eng- 
lish universities, of the Sorbonne and 
other French universities, of some of 
the best universities in the United 
States and Africa constitute an intel- 
lectual elite whose knowledge of history 
is sound and whose interpretation of 
current events may be as good as those 
of other scholars. 

These African scholars have not for- 
gotten American support of such dic- 
tators as Batista, Perón, Trujillo, Mus- 
solini, and Hitler. They “point the 
finger of scorn” at current American 
support of Duvalier, Tito, Stroessner of 
Paraguay, and the Sacasa-Somoza axis 
in Nicaragua. A loud guffaw accom- 
panies allusions to American support of 
Franco, “El Caudillo,” in Spain, and 
especially of Salazar, the “Christian” 
dictator of Portugal, for Salazar is not 
only a dictator at home; he is also a 
.defender of the “white redoubt” in 
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southern Africa, which consists of the 
Portuguese colonies of Mozambique 
and Angola, of Rhodesia, and of South 
Africa. So long as Salazar remains in 
power, supported by the United States, 
“white” Portuguese are likely to be sent 
to Angola as reinforcements against the 
“black” nationalists there. ‘Angola is a 
vital buffer for the prevention of po- 
tential military assistance from “Black 
Africa” to the South African territory 
of Southwest Africa and to the oppo- 
nents of Ian Smith, leader of the “white 
supremacists” in Rhodesia. Mozam- 
bique, the other Portuguese possession 
in southern Africa, has been a major 
source of supply for oil to Rhodesia, 
without which Smith cannot long hold 
out unless South Africa greatly in- 
creases its supply of oil. Reports that 
some United States oil companies are 
participating in the supply of oil to 
Rhodesia through Mozambique are not 
likely to diminish criticism in “Black 
Africa” of the United States. 

The fact that the United States has 
to support Salazar in order to retain 
military bases in the Azores is no more 
likely to assuage the anger of “Black 
Africa” than is the fact that the United 
States needs bases behind the Pyrenees 
in Spain likely to lessen the grief of 
Spaniards whose soil has been contami- 
nated by the American bombs which 
descended upon Palomares. The test- 
ing by France of A-bombs in French 
Sahara evokes similar alarm in the 
neighboring African countries. 

African statesmen and intellectuals 
have had ambivalent views about Amer- 
ican policy aims and those of the Soviet 
Union, Red China, and Nationalist 
China. Many of these statesmen and 
intellectuals have tried to win financial 
aid from these nations in order to force 
the United States to increase its finan- 
cial assistance. In April 1966, the disen- 
chantment- of most African nations with 
the Soviet Union, Red China, and Na- 
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tionalist China may be scored as a 
major victory for the United States. 
Maltreatment of African students in the 
Soviet Union and some of its allied 
countries has forced many African 
students to return to their homes. 
Clear evidence that Soviet agents were 
the hard-core defenders of Kwame 
Nkrumah in Ghana increased the disen- 
chantment. A decreasing number of 
Africans are deceived by the argument 
of Red Chinese and Nationalist Chinese 
that, since they are colored people, too, 
they are the natural friends of black 
Africans against white Americans and 
Europeans. Even more important is 
the growing realization that the United 
States can provide more financial assist- 
ance and technological knowledge than 
can the Soviet Union and its allies, Red 
China, and Nationalist China. There 
is even a grudging recognition of the 
fact that the United States seeks no 
territorial acquisitions in Black Africa 
and a growing suspicion of the terri- 
torial aims of some other powers. 
African leaders are also more realistic 
today than formerly in assessing neo- 
colonialism—the continuing economic 
and cultural ties with their former co- 
lonial masters who owe their recovery in 
large measure to financial assistance by 
the United States. Granting that the 
United States has no territorial aims 
in Africa and that American financial 
and technological assistance is less de- 
signing than the aims of the Soviet bloc, 
Red China, and Nationalist China, 
many African leaders have viewed with 
suspicion the possibility that the United 
States is using Britain, France, and 
Belgium as silent partners in controlling 
their former African colonies. But an 
increasing number of African statesmen 
and intellectuals realize that postinde- 
pendence trade is most likely to con- 
tinue advantageously with their former 
colonial masters. In addition, most of 
the African nations are able to negotiate 
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loans on terms which require a begin- 
ning of equitable participation by Afri- 
cans in the financial benefits of the 
loans and in employment on technical 
and managerial levels. An interesting 
example of the acceptance of continuing 
cultural ties with the former “mother 
country” is seen in the constitutional 
provision of former French-African 
overseas and trust territories that 
French is their official language. 

The expanding economic penetration 
of West Germany in Liberia and other 
African countries, which would not be 
possible without the “miracle” of Ger- 
man recovery financed by the United 
States, should perhaps be viewed with 
greater alarm than neocolonialism. If 
the United States becomes increasingly 
dependent upon Ludwig Erhard’s Ger- 
many as a counterweight against the 
Soviet Union, America’s influence in 
Africa may be greatly determined by 
West Germany. The recent contract 
by which West Germany is to build a 
$150 million steel mill for Red China 
suggests scant concern for American for- 
eign policy. 


AMERICAN POLICY-MAKING AND OUR 
CURRENT INFLUENCE IN AFRICA 


Who makes American foreign policy 
is a favorite subject for debate by 
scholars, statesmen, and politicians. 
The answer is as unclear with respect 
to Africa as it is with respect to other 
parts of the world. Some recognizable 
factors are important, though their rela- 
tive weight may be difficult to assess. 

The reservoir of knowledge about 
about Africa has greatly increased in 
recent years. When Raymond Leslie 
Buell. wrote The Native Problem in 
Africa in 1928, he was one of the very 
few knowledgeable Americans about 
“The Dark Continent.” When Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits at about the same 
time began to teach the anthropology of . 
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Africa in Northwestern University, he 
had to struggle almost without finan- 
cial support. Within the last twenty 
years, however, books about Africa 
by American scholars have greatly en- 
riched American historiography. Pri- 
vate foundations and governmental 
grants have made possible African-stud- 
ies programs which rival in scholarship 
and field research similar area studies. 
The African Studies Association com- 
petes on almost equal terms with other 
scholarly organizations. Knowledgeable 
Africanists are so numerous today that 
it would be invidious to name even ten 
of the most eminent. 

In recent years also, other organiza- 
tions have contributed to an under- 
standing of and a growing sympathy 
for Africa. Among the more important 
are the African-American Institute, the 
American Committee on Africa, and the 
American Society of African Culture. 
“Friends of Liberia,” “Friends of Ni- 
geria,” “Friends of Ethiopia” and of 
other individual African nations bring 
together Americans and Africans in 
many cities. The American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers) is one of 
many religious bodies with a deep con- 
cern for Africa. Operation Crossroads 
Africa is another valuable link between 
the Unitéd States and Africa. The 
Washington International Center not 
only gives orientation courses for Afri- 
cans (and other foreign visitors); it is 
also their “club” and their source of 
home hospitality by whites and Negroes 
in Washington and other cities which 
they visit. 

It should not be inferred that African 
Negroes do not occasionally encounter 
hostility on the part of white Ameri- 
cans. On the other hand, it can not be 
gainsaid that an increasing number of 
Americans, paid and unpaid, devote 
many hours to friendly personal con- 
tacts with these visitors in order to en- 
. sure to them an unobtrusively warm 
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welcome. These organizations and in- 
dividuals have opportunity to present 
their views to congressional commit- 
tees, to the State Department, and to 
the President. In addition, civil-rights 
organizations, notably the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement -of Col- 
ored People, lobby effectively in behalf 
of Africa. Most widely read news- 
papers and magazines publish factual 
articles and friendly. interpretive analy- 
ses about Africa. Some television 
documentaries on Africa have been 
outstanding. 

Until recently, the Bureau of African 
Affairs in the State Department was 
one of the least important geographic 
areas. Not until 1958 was there an 
Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, Joseph C. Satterthwaite, a ca- 
reer foreign-service officer. G. Mennen 
Williams, Assistant Secretary from 
1961 to 1966, won numerous friends by 
his travels to Africa and his warm- 
hearted official and personal relation- 
ships with African diplomats in: the 
United States. Joseph Palmer II, who 
recently succeeded Williams, is a career 
foreign-service officer with extensive ex- 
perience in Africa, most recently as 
Ambassador to Nigeria since 1960. J. 
Wayne Fredericks has been since 1961 
the invaluable Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs. 
Equally indispensable in the Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Council is Wil- 
liam Redman Duggan, a career foreign- 
service officer, who joined the Counicil 
in 1962 after service in several African 
posts. Backstopping J. Wayne Fred- 
ericks is Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., a 
graduate of Howard and of Harvard, 
who had formerly served as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Economics and 
Planning in the Bureau of African 
Affairs. 

The competence of the top officials 
who have the responsibility for suggest- 
ing American Africa policy can hardly 
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be questioned. On the other hand, the 
extent to which they succeed in having 
their suggestions adopted as policy 
must be scrutinized. One obstacle is 
the continuing debate with State De- 
partment officials who insist that Eu- 
rope is our major concern. Another ob- 
stacle is the influence of the Pentagon 
on foreign policy. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk’ is so overburdened that he 
almost certainly must leave many de- 
cisions about Africa to his subordinates. 
Undersecretary of State for Political 
Affairs W. Averell Harriman. is, per- 
haps, the highest official with knowledge 
about Africa who can influence the 
Secretary of State. But how much 
time can Harriman, a perdurable sep- 
tuagenarian, devote, despite his consid- 
erable knowledge and sympathetic in- 
terest, to Africa? 

President Johnson is fully aware of 
the need to give adequate attention to 
Africa. Fortunately, a Staff Member 
of the Security Council is Ulric Haynes, 
a most able young Negro, a graduate of 
Amherst College and Yale Law School, 
with many years of experience in Africa. 
His extensive knowledge and important 
social contacts give him an excellent 
opportunity to present his views to per- 
sons who may pass them on to the 
President. But, alas, the President is 
even more overburdened than is the 
Secretary of State. 

The African section in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, headed by an 
old “African hand,” Bernard Blanken- 
heimer has a sizable number of men 
with extensive experience in Africa. 
The same question remains as with re- 
‘spect to the State Department—to what 
extent can these experts influence policy 
formulated by the Commerce. Depart- 
ment? And then one must ask: To 
what extent does the Secretary of Com- 
merce influence American policy in 
Africa? 
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AMERICAN DOMESTIC POLICY AND 
CURRENT AMERICAN INFLUENCE 
IN AFRICA 


On the domestic front, the “Negro 
Problem” is the Achilles Heel of our 
foreign policy. It is used as a whipping 
boy by our adversaries (notably by the 
Communist nations) and by our allies 
(notably by those who formerly held 
colonies in Africa). That Africans, 
then, should condemn the treatment of 
American Negroes is not surprising: 

What is surprising, however, is the 
apparent failure of our information 
agencies to offset the propaganda in 
Africa of our adversaries—and of our 
friends. Many African Negroes who 
come to the United States are so an- 
tagonistic and so misinformed that one 
wonders why we seem to be losing in 
Africa the battle for the minds of men. 

One answer is that our domestic 
policy cannot be separated from our 
foreign policy, some liabilities of which 
have been explained in detail. In addi- 
tion, it is not difficult to convince many 
African Negroes that we have inter- 
vened in Vietnam because the people 
are colored and that we did not inter- 
vene in East Berlin in 1953 or in 
Hungary in 1956 because the people 
there are white. Similarly, many Afri- 
can Negroes are convinced (as are some 
American Negroes, for example) that 
the United States did not use the atomic 
bomb on Germans because they are 
white but did destroy Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki because the Japanese are a 
colored race. Clear evidence that the 
United States had not exploded the test 
bomb at the time of the German sur- 
render evokes the retort that the United 
States purposely delayed the test. In 
brief, to these Africans the United 
States is “Whitey” in its foreign policy 
just as “Whitey,” is, to American Ne- 
groes, the enemy in Watts, Harlem, 
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Washington, D.C., Boston, and almost 
all of Mississippi and Alabama. 

News about Watts I, Watts II, and 
other scenes of violence receive more 
space in African newspapers than 
does convincing evidence that federal, 
state, and local governments and non- 
governmental organizations are achiev- 
ing varying degrees of success in their 
onslaught upon segregation and dis- 
crimination, African newspapers ‘are 
not unlike most other newspapers in 
giving undue prominence to sensational 
events. 

Our federal form of government 
baffles Africans, Europeans, Latin-Amer- 
icans, Asians—and some of the best con- 
stitutional lawyers in the United States. 
It seems illogical that even the assassi- 
nation of a President of the United 
States is a crime against the state un- 
less it was committed on a federal res- 
ervation. Many Africans who are fa- 
miliar with the English jury system are 
nevertheless outraged that it has been 
upheld in the United States when jurists 
have acquitted white men accused of 
murdering civil-rights workers and per- 
sons not engaged in civil-rights activi- 
ties. The proposed 1966 civil-rights 
bill, designed to reduce the instances in 
which acquittals of this kind are almost 
predictable, is going to be difficult to 
devise and to enact; if it does become 
law, its effects will be closely watched 
in Africa and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, many Africans know 
little about the Civil Rights Laws of 
1957, 1960, 1964, and 1965; little 
about even current United States Su- 
preme Court and lower court decisions; 
and practically nothing about presiden- 
tial and gubernatorial executive orders 
or about state civil-rights laws. If the 
Africans who visit the United States 
and who therefore represent the intel- 
lectual elite know little about these 
laws, decisions, and executive orders, 
most other African Negroes (and other 
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foreigners) know even less. Their an- 
tagonism is therefore understandable. 

But one might hope that the names 
of Judge William H. Hastie, Solicitor 
General Thurgood Marshall, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development 
Robert Weaver, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Andrew F. Brim- 
mer, Attorney General Edward W. 
Brooke of Massachusetts, and Lieuten- 
ant General Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 
would be known to many of these visit- 
ors. Since they are known to only a 
few, it is idle to expect even the few to 
know the names of a sizable and in 
creasing number of Negroes in import- 
ant federal, state, and local positions. 

It is, of course, more important to be 
able to present solid evidence of im- 
provements in education and housing; 
of more job opportunities for larger 
numbers of Negroes commensurate with 
their skills; of more Negroes elected to 
Congress; of better enforcement of laws, 
decisions, and executive orders. One 
Negro general, thirty-odd Negro colo- 
nels, and one captain in the navy are 
not enough. 

In the author’s judgement, our Ac- 
hilles Heel is smaller and less vulner- 
able than it was even a few years ago. 
But since some American Negroes chal- 
lenge this statement, Jet us not be sur- 
prised if many African Negroes upsides 
the writer a “stooge.” 


RHODESIA AND SouTH AFRICA: 
Our GREATEST CURRENT 
LIABILITIES 


Julius K. Nyerere, President of Tan- 
zania, presents in the April 1966 issue 
of Foreign Affairs the effects of Ameri- 
can policy in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. “The deep and intense anger 
of Africa on the subject of Southern 
[sic] Rhodesia, is by now widely real- 
ized,” he wrote at the beginning of the 
article. In a more revealing statement, 
he said: 
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In South Africa there is no longer even the 
pretense that citizens of different races are 
equal before the law, or in social and eco- 
nomic rights and duties. The “separate 
but equal” concept which was defeated in 
the United States in 1954 has been de- 
feated in South Africa too; but there, in- 
side Africa, it is the “equal” aspect which 
has been abandoned. 


Despite this fact, Western nations, in- 
cluding of course the United States, 
“have excused their failure to act on the 
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grounds of South Africa’s sovereignty.” 
It is therefore time, “in other words, 
for Britain and the United States of 
America to make clear whether they 
really believe in the principles which 
they claim to espouse.” ? ' 

Time, then, is of the essence in 
assessing current American influence in 
Africa, 

2 Julius K. Nyerere, “Rhodesia in the Con- 


text of Southern Africa,” Foreign Affairs 
(April 1966), especially pp. 373, 375, 384. 


Contemporary American Influence in South 
and Southeast Asia 


By Wayne A. WILCOX 


ABSTRACT: American contact with southern Asia was very 
limited prior to World War II, and since that time has been un- 
usually dominated by military considerations. In the wake of 
European decolonization, the United States became a major 
diplomatic and political force throughout the region, and the 
products and style of its material culture have a widespread ap- 
peal. Cultural, intellectual, and aesthetic influence has been 
less marked, largely because of the residual colonial cultural 
bias, the appeals of the new nationalism, fear of American 
psychological “neoimperialism,” and awe of America’s strength 
and wealth. In the region, many American efforts to communi- 
cate cultural universals have failed because of the strident 
cold-war atmosphere on China’s frontiers. Cultural exchange 
programs have been somewhat more successful, but America’s 
unique location and wealth do not always speak to Asia’s needs. 
In an environment characterized by suspicion and envy, higher 
levels of contact and communication between America and 
southern Asia may, in fact, further estrange the United States 
and the states of South and Southeast Asia. 
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Asia since 1960, and is completing a study of United States foreign policy in Asia for 
publication early in 1967. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


MOST fundamental shift in human 

history is now taking place as 
transportation and communication rev- 
olutions expose a world-wide range of 
cultures to one another. The develop- 
ment of mass means of destruction and 
the extremely vulnerable nature of ad- 
vanced industrial civilizations estab- 
lishes a very narrow range of toler- 
able international conflict. And, quite 
apart from the problems of managing 
violence, continued economic growth in 
the world is only possible with ever 
higher levels of international inter- 
dependence in resource management, 
labor supply, and capital and market 
arrangements. Just as nuclear war 
would occasion enormous destruction, 
high levels of co-operation hold a 
great constructive promise for future 
societies. l 

The area of crisis attendant to the 
world communications revolution is that 
co-operation and organization have not 
kept pace with the need for control and 
co-ordination. While there are many 
barriers to international and intrana- 
tional integration, the thrust of the 
technology of the future will reguire 
larger units of operation and higher 
levels of administrative capacity to 
meet the needs of a growing world 
population seeking a more bountiful 
standard of living. 

The convenience of ignorance which 
once characterized different branches of 
the human family has been ended, and 
an international demonstration effect is 
at work penetrating parochial tastes, 
setting standards, and dictating higher 
levels of equality in the world. The 
` current influence of America in South 
and Southeast Asia can be seen as both 
an example of the transformation of our 
times and a cause of continuing change 
now convulsing the world’s cities. The 
contact is especially dramatic because 
it is between the richest industrial state 
in the world and a region which lags 
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behind almost all others in wealth, 
stability, and industrial development. 
From such high contrasts come im- 
mense problems, for, as Barbara Ward 
has recently written: 


The difference and disproportions between 
various parts of our world community are 
so great that agreed policies of cooperation 
run into reefs of hostility and envy. 


CONTRAST AND ISOLATION 


Of the many regions of the world in 
which American influence is felt, the 
vast arc of southern Asia is both geo- 
graphically and culturally the most re- 
mote. Lying south of Japan and eéx- 
tending south and east as a crescent 
with its open face toward Central Asia, 
most of the region is easily accessible 
from continental Asia but uniquely iso- 
lated by the sea in the south. The area 
witnessed the meeting of the Chinese 
and Indian civilizations, and the middle 
zone between them has been called a 
cultural “shatterbelt” of small but crys- 
tallized cultural amalgams. The re- 
gion’s closest fringe, the Philippines, 
lies across more than seven thousand 
miles of the Pacific, and Pakistan, its 
westernmost extremity, is nine thou- 
sand miles from New York. Both 
routes take the traveler far from the 
trade routes dominant in American life 
since the eighteenth century. 

To a unique degree, southern Asia 
remained a terra incognita to Americans 
long after the great East Asian civiliza- 
tions had been penetrated and after the 
many facets of the Mediterranean civili- 
zations had become well-worn parts of 
the conventional wisdom of educated 
Americans, For over a century and a 
half, the United States was not, leaving 
aside the Philippines, drawn into an 
imperial contest in the area. Its cul- 
tural heritage did not invite curiosity in 


1 Barbara Ward, Spaceship Earth (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966). 
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the Indic and Malay polyglot cultures, 
and the European colonial governors in 
the region made sure that local produce 
went to the mother country, and not 
into ships of free-trading ex-colonials 
from North America. 

The historic and geographic separa- 
tion of the continents led to a very 
special heritage. Americans, untemp- 
ered by business or imperial experience, 
found southern Asia “other-worldly.” 
Balinese dancers, Zen Buddhist monks, 
and erotic Indian temples crowded out 
more balanced images of social and 
cultural reality. Even as fashionable 
a pornographic spoof as Candy finds its 
Rabelaisian finale in the high Hima- 
layas amidst the somewhat improbable 
trappings of Asian religion. 

The other unique theme of the past 
has been an American emphasis on good 
works in the area. One has only to 
mention Dr. Gordon Seagraves, the 
“Burma Surgeon,” or Dr. Tom Dooley 
to dramatize the point. In the days 
before World War II, Americans en- 
joyed their romantic images of charity 
abroad and the exotic East, renewed 
periodically by the National Geographic. 

There is little reason to believe that 
the southern Asians paid much atten- 
tion to America either, thanks both to 
colonial blinders and the compelling 
immediate anxieties of foreign rule. 
World War II ended the romance of 
the East and the absence of America 
from Asia. 


First IMPRESSIONS: WAR 


While Asians might have met Ameri- 
cans in the long Pacific war, there was, 
in fact, very little contact, as the Jap- 
anese controlled the continent and 
most Americans fought the war at sea, 
in the air, or in staging bases in the 
mid- and western Pacific. The political 
effects of America’s involvement in the 
war might have been almost ignored by 
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South Asians—after all, were not the. 
Americans, rather like Australians and 
Scots, happy mercenaries serving Brit- 
ish interests?—-were it not for the 
enormous symbolic importance of the 
atomic bomb. America, almost over- 
night, suddenly became more impor- 
tant and powerful than any country in 
the world, and it was an unknown 
quantity. To Asian nationalists on the 
eve of independence from European 
colonial rule, this shock was unpleasant 
because it posed a potential threat to 
their future freedom, Asia began to 
worry about America. 

During the war, President Roose- 
velt had publicly written to Winston 
Churchill on behalf of the Indian na- 
tionalists, in the spirit of 1776, and 
American public opinion ` left little 
doubt about its sympathies in a dozen 
Asian nationalist movements. After the 
war, United States policy facilitated 
Indonesian independence and withheld 
support from France in the last days 
of the Indo-Chinese war. Nevertheless, 
American priorities were increasingly 
European, and Asian policy followed 
world-wide cold-war formulations rather 
than an appreciation of local aspira- 
tions and problems. Behind each dip- 
lomatic move, Asians looked for motive 
and intent, for they viewed the Ameri- 
can atomic behemoth with more awe 
than trust. The Korean war seemed to 
many observers to be the beginning of 
a much larger American role in Asia, 
dictated by increasingly hostile rela- 
tions with the Asian mainland powers, 
the People’s Republic of China, and the 
Soviet Union. Asians have not seen 
Americans at “peace” since 1941. ` 

It is also important to remember 
that many Americans met Asia in war, 
and that the formative experiences of 
many decision-makers took place dur- 
ing World War II. In the Congress of 
1966, sixty-five members list Pacific 
service, ten of them in the China- 
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Burma-India theater, and another eight 
in Korea less than a generation later.’ 
It is remarkable to note the absence of 
any other form of exposure to southern 
Asia in the legislature. Leaving aside 
Senator Cooper, a representative with 
a Peace Corps daughter in the Philip- 
pines, and men who have received an 
“instant” education on official deputa- 
tion; few members of the Congress have 
seen Asia except in war or from the 
cockpit of public office. 


SECOND IMPRESSIONS: FANTASY 


From ignorance and fear no less 
than from friendship and understanding 
come the images of those who behold 
the United States. As Nirad Chaud- 
. huri has written about his youth under 
British rule:* 


The chiaroscuro of our knowledge of Eng- 
land was extremely sensational. It had 
intense highlights in certain places and 
deep unrelieved shadows in others, so that 
what we knew gripped us with immeasur- 
ably greater power than it would have done 
had we seen it in . . . more realistic light. 
On the other hand, what we did not know 
was so dark that we could easily people the 
void with the phantasms evoked out of our 
ignorance, 


How much more vast were the voids of 
ignorance about America, thrown into 
uneasy contact suddenly in war and in 
the chaotic period after the war. 
America was as “other-worldly” to 
Asia as the reverse. The land of sky- 
scrapers, vast spaces, streets of gold, 
and incredible wealth and power was 
packaged by Hollywood and shipped 
around the world with the other prod- 
ucts of American mass culture. In 
1960, for example, 45 per cent of all 


2 Compiled from the Congressional Direc- 
tory, 1965. 

3 Nirad Chaudhuri, The Autobiography of 
an Unknown Indian (London: Macmillan, 
1951), p. 99. 
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Far Eastern cinema-screen time was 
filled by American. films; 4 radio time 
in many countries was dominated by 
American popular music, and Time and 
Life were more accessible than many 
local publications. The land of cars, 
cokes, and cowboys is a fantasy land in 
Asia, quite as exotic as cobras and curry 
in reverse. 

Coupled with a lack of balanced in- 
formation about America was the astig- 
matic effect of prior colonial experience. 
Thus, to an Anglophile Indian or a 
French-educated Vietnamese, the Uni- 
ted States appeared primarily as the 
new Rome of the West. Peculiarly 
American characteristics were an em- 
barrassment to this view, and were sup- 
pressed both by Asians in search of 
more orderly ways to view the new 
world and by the Agence de Press 
Francaise and the British Council, in- 
tent upon magnifying their presence by 
invoking their cultural and political ties 
with the United States. And, while 
American mass culture apparently con- 
quers all, its elite companion culture 
has not replaced those of Europe. Time 
is surely no substitute for either The 
New Statesman’s polemic or The Econ- 
omist’s sensibility, any more than the 
discouragingly encyclopedic and plural- 
ist New York Times substitutes for 
La Monde’s clarité. 

The near absence of emulative policy 
in mass education reflects a haughty 
Oxford-Cambridge spirit of condescen- 
sion toward such prairie outposts as 
Chicago and Yale, let alone Ohio State, 
and European intellectual and artistic 
life remains more real and immediate. 
in Djakarta, Saigon, and Colombo than 
does American civilization. In reread- 


4U.S., Department of Commerce, World 
Survey of Motion Picture Theater Facilities, 
Washington, D.C., 1961. The figures vary 
considerably from country to country depend- 
ing largely upon the colonial language back- 
ground. 
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ing one year’s issues of the well-edited 
Economic Weekly of Bombay, I found 
no substantive or interpretive article on 
American society, politics, or intellect- 
ual life. The weekly news items fre- 
quently featured errors of omission or 
commission in Washington, yet almost 
nothing to explain American life was 
available. However, almost every issue 
carried news “from the London end” as 
if India were now midway into the 
nineteenth century. America remains 
part phantasm, its ambiguity and dis- 
tance magnified by its power into a 
dangerous uncertainty. 

To the understandable appeal of 
American material culture and the curi- 
ous lack of intellectual appeal must be 
added the effect of charges from the 
left and from cold-war antagonists. As 
John Armstrong has suggested, the So- 
viet Union pictures America as an ac- 
cident—a continent full of riches await- 
ing the few adventurers willing to li- 
quidate the Indians and enjoy the prof- 
its, whereas the Soviet Union is billed as 
the creation of men using the state to 
build a prosperous society. Obviously, 
one cannot emulate an accident. But, 
more than that, the United States is 
pictured as a danger to the world. 


For over a century and a half, the USA 
has been spreading her financial nets the 
world over... . The wiles of Americans, 
who go about their work with the aid of 
modern psychology, are a little too much 
for the straightforward, simple, statesman.’ 


The Central Intelligence Agency’s 
support for an abortive Indonesian re- 
bellion and the verbal similarity be- 
tween indigenous Asian business and 
American capitalism allowed anyone to 
project local insecurities or social dis- 


5The Preface to L. Natarajan, “American 
Shadow over India,” reprinted in William T. 
deBary (ed.), Sources of Indian Tradition 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), 
p. 920. : 
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putes into the international arena, and 
to stigmatize America’ as the ally of 
forces of reaction and subversion. 

While it would be a mistake to over- 
estimate the effect of Marxist and con- 
spiratorial interpretations of the United 
States role in Asia, it would be well to 
remember that within less than a dec- 
ade of their independence, most new 
Asian states found their independence 
tenuous. ‘The Korean war, military 
alliances, regional disputes, guerrilla 
war, and enhanced political instability 
convulsed the southern Asia arc. While 
the West was marking two decades of a 
tense peace in Europe, Asia was at war. 
Even when the United States was at 
the side of embattled nationalists, the 
aid was so visible and dominant as to 
detract from images of national sover- 
eignty. In the aftermath of United 
States aid to India after the Chinese 
border war, one Communist in Cal- 
cutta, choked with rage, shouted that 
United States assistance had only 
shown that independence was a sham, 
sacrifices had been a waste, real inde- 
pendence was a mirage. ‘The pride of a 
wounded people is a fierce barrier 
against foreign influence, no matter how 
necessary and vital the assistance. 

It might be well to consider the im- 
plications that flow from the enormous 
disparities of wealth and power and the 
distortions of cultural contact in periods 
of social tension and violence. The 
vitality of America may appear to be a 
moral-less dance of insects around a 
bright light, our national identity little 
more than a cancerous’ amalgam of 
racism, bluster, and violence. Like the 
differing views of the blind men about 
the true shape of the elephant, peoples 
see foreign nations with their own fears 
and hopes in mind. America the 
beautiful is in the eyes of the beholder, 
not in the United States Information 
Service library. 
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CONTEMPORARY CONTACT AND THE 
QUEST FOR CONFIDENCE 


It is obvious that American influence 
in southern Asia is based on over- 
whelming power and wealth and that it 
is unaccompanied by widespread trust 
and confidence resting upon mutual un- 
derstanding. All must accept American 
power and wealth or pay an enormous 
price, but in the process of acceptance 
comes a bitter acceptance of macht- 
politik which seldom encourages the 
confidence on which orderly politics is 
built. In a world convinced of demo- 
cratic and equalitarian ideals, the gall- 
ing realization of great-power preroga- 
tives and responsibilities is painful. 

Current American influence in south- 
ern Asia is at a very low ebb if popu- 
larity is a true index to influence. The 
war in Vietnam and its dangers of ex- 
pansion in Korea and elsewhere have 
created war nerves in every capital 
from Tokyo to Teheran. The United 
States is seen, for the most part, as 
having played an unhelpful role in the 
past, and in any case is the most tract- 
able protagonist in Indo-China now. 
War risks are borne by every Asian 
state, but few can afford the stakes set 
by an America eight thousand miles 
from the front lines. Every student 
protesting American Vietnamese policy 
in Asia understands that one day, per- 
haps, American soldiers may be in his 
country in dirty guerrilla war, but this 
is a terrible realization. By protesting 
war and American involvement in war, 
perhaps war can be averted. 

The growing strength of Communist 
China and the growing wealth. of the 
Soviet Union both influence and limit 
opportunities for creative American con- 
tact in the region. Soviet diplomats are 
increasingly proper “Europeans,” plead- 
ing privately that their interests are 
only in frustrating American and Chi- 
nese hegemony in the region. And they 
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are willing to help with an ever larger 
supply of basic industrial commodities. 
China is able to play the reckless pro- 
tagonist, to curse the Russians as bour- 
geois and the Americans as worse, 
and yet to make clear to small near- 
neighbors that no overt hostility to 
Peking would be in the future interest 
of government X or king Y. 

On the other hand, if influence is 
based upon economic and military as- 
sistance, the United States has never 
been more influential in southern Asia. 
Since 1945, United States foreign as- 
sistance to the countries of southern 
Asia has totaled more: than $13.4 
billion. A broad program of trade and 
aid characterizes recent developments 
between the two regions, and the United 
States is embarked upon an unprece-' 
dented program of educational and cult- 
ural diplomacy.” Since 1949 and the 
inception of government-sponsored in- 
ternational exchange programs, the 
State Department has facilitated the in- 
ternational travel and study of over 
ninety thousand persons, with an oc- 
cupational range from “beat” poets to 
basketball coaches. These contacts are 
intense, bute in sheer numbers are 
dwarfed by the flow of tourists, busi- 
nessmen, officials, and students. This 
level of people-to-people contact, pre- 
sumably the most effective form of in- 
fluencing others, has never before been 
seen in world history. 

But not all of the contact leads to 
empathy and understanding. The Urdu 
weekly Lahore (Pakistan) in August 


6 The country totals are, in millions of dol- 
lars, Ceylon, 85; India, 4,200; Pakistan, 2,245; 
Nepal, 73; Burma, 93; Taiwan, 2,070; Indo- 
nesia, 686; Philippines, 1,084; Malaysia, 27; 
Cambodia, 255; Thailand, 338; Vietnam, 2,031. 
Compiled from Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1965, p. 863. 

7¥or a description of scope, see Educa- 
tional and Culiural Diplomacy, 1964 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1965). : 
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1965, printed a letter from a Pakistani 
student at an American University 
which charged that Americans are gen- 
erally unaware of world affairs and 
ignorant about Pakistan, that the Amer- 
ican idea of culture is television, ice 
cream, and a telephone, that students 
in America “take showers in common 
bathrooms stark naked,” and that the 
“sex situation in the United States is 
extremely bad,” what with falling moral 
standards and dating. While this may 
be an extreme example of “culture- 
shock,” it suggests that intimate con- 
tact between peoples having different 
life styles and, perhaps, values can be 
as demoralizing as enlightening. 

It is,’ moreover, not unnatural for 
each traveler in a foreign land to see 
something different. The tragedy of 
American experience has been that the 
material products of the civilization are 
so visible, while its underlying discipline 
and values are very nearly invisible. 
How many Asians know of Thoreau’s 
pond or the American tragedy of Willy 
Loman in Death of a Salesman? Tele- 
vision, open to all comers, is an escapist 
kaleidescope of centuries, cultures, and 
commercials, but it certaiily does not 
have a message. The question should 
be asked as to whether the American 
experience speaks to or only at the 
beholder. 


Tue DIFFERENTIAL APPEALS OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Foreign nations, especially those in 
southern Asia, are justly proud of their 
cultures. Nationalist leaders found 
great strength and nobility in local 
tradition, and the political symbols of 
most new states are deeply rooted in 
local history and values. Many states 
exist not because of European colonial 
frontiers but because of a unique cul- 
ture, be it Pakistan’s unique expression 
of the Indian Muslim culture or the 
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mystique of a greater Malay state as- 
sociated with Indonesia. The right to 
be free of European dominance was- 
justified by the necessity of local as- 
pirations defined by a local tradition. 
Every young nation must fight its own 
battle to be different—to have a na- 
tional character—especially in the face 
of the power of the foreign colonial 
experience. 

This helps explain the reluctance of 
southern Asia to embrace American 
culture. That branch of Western civili- 
zation imposed from London, Paris, or 
the Hague is a residual threat to na- 
tional cultural identity, and few govern- 
ments would further weaken their ef- 
forts in creating a national mass culture 
by -introducing distinctively American 
thought and institutions. The borrow- 
ing, where there has been any, has been 
in education and the mass media, 
largely because these are instruments to 
which national purposes can be linked. 

Many traditionalists believe, how- 
ever, that the American culture poses 
unique threats to indigenous values. A 
high divorce rate, enthusiasm of the 
mass media for crimes of violence and 
passion, and juvenile delinquency are 
considered by some to be synonomous 
with American life, and with an absence 
of any but materialist values. In 1966, 
Indonesia banned American films as re- 
pugnant to national values (as well as 
demanding on foreign exchange), and 
“teddy boys” in various Asian capitals 
are frequently thought to be American 
imports. One pious Muslim politician 
in East Pakistan once told me that 
Americans were doing the first stage of 
the Communists’ work—undermining 
local religious values and replacing 
them with material aspirations which 
could never be satisfied in a poor 
country. 

The area of greatest appeal in Ameri- 
can life to most Asians is national 
achievement. An Indian, living in the 
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largest non-Communist state: in the 
world, might have been depressed to 
learn that in 1965 the gross sales of 
the four largest United States firms 
exceeded the national income of his 
country of half a billion people, but he 
would not have been very surprised. 
In a competitive world, the Indian 
would suspect that America has no peer. 
One could reproduce dozens of examples 
of this sort; in the early 1950’s, Pakis- 
tani officials in New York grimly noted 
that Macy’s sales exceeded the revenue 
budget of their government. While 
these statistics may warm the hearts of 
stockholders in America, they may, in 
the absence of deep understanding, 
repel Asians. The Communists have 
skillfully created an international folk- 
devil of Wall Street, composed more or 
less equally of merchants of death and 
greedy profiteers. In this light, the 
four successful corporations look more 
dangerous than successful. Because the 
nature of American vitality remains 
shrouded, it is a simple step to conclude 
that it is the product of some deep 
conspiracy. 

American science and technology are 
more neutral fields of accomplishment, 
as are medicine and public health. Like 
America, the world was shocked by 
Russian space successes largely because 
it had grown accustomed to Washing- 
ton’s “first as usual’ press releases. 
Nonetheless, almost all of the Asian 
governments welcome opportunities for 
collaboration in science and technology. 

The atomic and space programs, both 
because of their general secrecy and 
because of their intimate involvement 
with armaments, have proven useful in 
asserting national strength, but not 
in evolving mutual confidence. The 
weather-rocket program, in which Uni- 
ted States equipment is used jointly 
with meteorologists in Asian states, and 
the reactor program for isotope and 
research training are set against the 
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primary anxieties of almost all Asian 
governments—a nuclear war in their 
hemisphere., ' 

In the period since Hiroshima the 
atomic bomb has been the world’s sym- 
bol of Armageddon and of great-power 
prerogatives. Nuclear blackmail is a 
phrase invented to describe the feelings 
of fear and impotence of nonnuclear 
states in the half of the twentieth cen- 
tury which the United Nations fre- 
quently chooses to call their era. 

The constant stress in United States 
foreign policy on national-security 
strategy and nuclear capability coupled 
with an exaggerated concern with Rus- 
sian and Chinese territorial ambitions 
deflects American diplomacy. The sort 
of Asia sought by Americans is one of 
orderly and stable relations between 
states which are reasonably capable of 
accomodating change and facilitating 
social and economic development. The 
nuclear confrontation of the United 
States and China is irrelevant to these 
policy goals in southern Asia. More- 
over, constant preoccupation with viol- 
ence frightens incipient friend as well 
as implacable foe and distorts the image 
of America. Few cultures in Asia or in 
the West glorify strength for its own 
sake. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND PARADOXES 


American influence in southern Asia 
is primarily an expression of what 
America kas, not what it is. Men and 
arms, machines and wheat, films and 
music are projected over the face of 
the globe and into space, but what 
stands behind this vitality is masked. 
How is the world to understand both 
Barry Goldwater and John F. Kennedy 
as presidential timber? How is it to 
justify Hemingway and pornography, 
both fifty cents at the local bookstore? 
How can it explain Nobel Prize lau- 
reates and student riots at Berkeley, | 
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racial violence and Marion Anderson 


as products of the same country? It- 


seems clear that the American na- 
tional image is more than ambiguous, 
it is filled with paradox. 

It may be that the future develop- 
ment of communications and transpor- 
tation will erode both the differences 
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between ‘cultures and the different in- ` 
terpretations placed on those cultures. 
But it may also happen that these 
developments will eliminate the phant- 
asm of.ignorance only to project envy 
and frustration into international rela- 
tions. An orderly society is built upon 
confidence, not fear or envy. 


An Assessment of Current American Influence 
in Latin America 


By R. RICHARD RUBOTTOM, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Influence is quite distinct from popularity or 
image. Our firm stance in the Dominican Republic last year . 
was not popular in Latin America, but it had profound influence, 
and probably cleared up any remaining doubt as to the serious 
view taken by the United States toward the threat of another 
Communist takeover in a neighboring area by indirect aggres- 
sion. Hopefully, in the future the Organization of American 
States will put enough teeth and timeliness into its collective 
security functions under the Rio Treaty so that member states 
will not again be faced with such a problem. But American in- 
fluence is persistent and pervasive in areas other than that of 
realpolitik. The exemplar role of the United States has been 
significant since the era of Independence; this can stem as much 
from the conduct of our domestic affairs as it does from our 
foreign affairs, for example, on the positive side, the 1960 elec- 
tion of the first Catholic President, John F. Kennedy, and, on 
the negative side, our civil-rights drama. Important influence 
is exercised through education, economic ties, and co-operative 
instruments like the Inter-American Bank and the Alliance for 
Progress. The influence of one constructive initiative is im- 

. measurable: Frank Laubach’s theme, “each one teach one”; 
Rotary’s “service above self”; the disaster relief of the Red 
‘Cross; and the living testimony to American concern for others 
of the Peace Corps. 
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NFLUENCE, according to common 
definition, is the capability of one 

to produce an effect on another, whether 
or not by conscious effort. It does not 
depend on authority or control, let 
alone’ coercion. Influence should not 
be confused with popularity or being 
“liked.” The United States can be un- 
popular in certain countries, and as 
leader of the Free World must accept 
this status whether or not deserved, but 
still can exert influence. Influence is 
quite distinct from image, the mental 
picture which others hold of the United 
States at any given moment and which 
can change as rapidly as the weather. 

One knowledgeable person ascribed 
to the United States influence in Latin 
America in inverse proportion to the 
size of the country, that is, the smaller 
the country, the greater the influence. 
This rule of thumb breaks down with 
just a quick look at the Caribbean 
republics, Then there is the rule of 
geographical proximity, the closer the 
country, the greater the influence, but 
our nearest neighbor, Mexico, refutes 
this rule, even though United States 
relations with Mexico are cordial and 
increasingly mature. 

This discussion will not be limited to 
realpolitik, the practical considerations 
of power and influence. It is the 
author’s intent to assess American in- 
fluence on a wider spectrum and to 
show that it is persistent and pervasive. 


INFLUENCE BY EXAMPLE 


The exemplar role of the United 
States is just as significant today as it 
was one hundred and fifty years ago 
when the Latin-American republics fol- 
lowed the United States in breaking 
their colonial ties, writing their consti- 
tutions, and charting their era of inde- 
pendence. This role, which can be posi- 
tive or negative, stems as much from 
the conduct of our internal affairs as it 
does from the conduct of our foreign 
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relations. Three cases in point come 
to mind although there are countless 
others. 

(1) The election in 1960 of our first 
Roman Catholic President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, had a profound in- 
fluence on Latin America. This writer 
was serving as Ambassador to Argen- 
tina at that time and saw at firsthand 
the influence of that event on the press, 
the people, and the power structure. 
Political cleavage runs deep in Latin 
America—liberal versus conservative, 
clerical versus anticlerical, statist versus 
individualist, centrist versus federalist, 
rightist versus leftist—so the- election 
of Kennedy, and the acceptance of 
change by non-Catholics, left a deep 
impression there. Millions of Latin- 
Americans saw the video tapes of the 
debates between Kennedy and Nixon, 
conducted with scrupulous fair play, 
and this example was not lost on them. 

(2) American influence abroad is de- 
cisively affected by the manner in which 
the United States accepts its responsi- 
bilities toward its own citizens. Latin 
America, just like the rest of the world, 
has been watching our unfolding drama 
in the sector of civil rights. There has 
come, at long last, a dawning realization 
on the part of most American citizens 
that the denial of equal opportunities 
to Negro fellow citizens, and to other 
minority groups, must be stopped. The 
process of social change in the United 
States is quickening, and we know 
that this must happen because it is 
right. However, as we achieve justice 
for all American citizens, we shall over- 
come a serious obstacle in our foreign 
relations, and gain in positive influence 
throughout the world, including Latin 
America, 

(3) In 1964, the United States and 
Mexico settled the Chamizal dispute 
which had been festering for fifty years. 
The question arose in the last century 
over whether the Rio Grande had al- 
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tered ‘its course by gradual erosion 
or sudden change (avulsion), thereby 
leaving an area of approximately six 
hundred acres on the El Paso side of 
the river. In 1910 the two countries 
referred the question to an arbitral 
commission composed of a national of 
each country and a Canadian jurist as 
umpire. His decision to divide the 
tract was rejected by the United States 
on the ground that the tribunal had ex- 
ceeded its powers. Whatever the legal- 
ity of the United States position, the 
' rejection of the award became an un- 
fortunate blemish on the arbitral record 
of the United States, and a blemish on 
our Mexican relations. Finally, two 
years ago, a settlement was reached on 
the basis of the United States’ virtually 
accepting the earlier award in principle, 
and by relocating the Rio Grande so 
that all Mexican territory in that area 
would be south of a new river channel. 
The United States also received about 
half of Cordova Island, a Mexican en- 
clave north of the present channel of 
the river. The 1964 treaty thus cleared 
the record book of a long-time negative 
United States position, while, from the 
Mexican viewpoint, it righted a wrong. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH EDUCATION 


American influence has been signifi- 
cant in Latin America in the broad field 
of education. One could today still 
pick up the thread of Horace Mann’s 
influence in support of free public edu- 
cation in Argentina, carried there by. 
that great educator-statesman of the 
last century, Sarmiento. Thousands of 
Latin-American youth have been edu- 
cated in the American schools located 
in major cities throughout the region. 
Many have distinguished themselves in 
professional and public service. The 
role of mission schools supported by 
American churches should also be 
recognized. 
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Further, in 1965, according to the 
records of the Institute of International 
Education (IIE), there were 13,600 
students from Latin America enrolled in 
United States educational institutions. 
In sheer numbers, this may not be 
an impressive figure, considering that 
there are about one million students 
enrolled in Latin-American universities. 
However, if viewed from a qualitative 
standpoint, the figure is impressive. 
One-fourth of these students are in 
graduate and professional studies, and 
will return to their home countries to 
occupy faculty positions in’the univer- 
sities. Most of those who return to 
engage in the private practice of their 
profession will also serve as part-time 
teachers, as is the tradition, indeed the 
necessity, in Latin-American universi- 
ties, where full-time teachers still are 
rare. In addition, there were over 
seven hundred professors and scholars 
from Latin America who were at United 
States educational institutions last year. 

One should also invite attention to 
the large number of American profes- 
sors who are teaching in Latin-American 
institutions of higher learning, or are 
under contract as consultants. In the 
1964-1965 academic year, the total 
reached over four hundred. They may 
be serving under the auspices of the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) or of one of the several Founda- 
tions operating in Latin America, or be 
under direct contract with the institu- 
tions themselves. They are teaching 
in practically every academic discipline, 
but notably in agronomy and related 
subjects, physical sciences, economics, 
business administration, and education. 
American specialists are at work in 
every sector of education—elementary, 
secondary, vocational, and higher edu- 
cation. In fact, public discussion, if 
not controversy, has arisen in several 
countries as a result of the challenge 
to their traditional educational philoso- 
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phy, and methodology, ensuing from 
the impact of United States ideas 
on this all-important sector of Latin- 
American life. It would be difficult to 
challenge the assertion that American 
education is having significant influence 
on Latin America, hopefully for the 
good. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH ECONOMIC TIES 


There is no region of the world which 
has closer economic ties with the United 
States than Latin America, unless it be 
Canada. These relationships have sur- 
vived periods of great strain, recalling 
the days of American intervention in 
the Caribbean region during the first 
third of this century, and the times 
when Latin-American debts piled up 
in Europe and the United States. In 
recent years trade reached the point 
where about 20 per cent of our exports 
were going to Latin America, and nearly 
33 per cent of their exports were coming 
to the United States. Until the advent 
of Castro in Cuba, who was responsible 
for the theft of nearly $1 billion of 
American investments there, the invest- 
ment flow from the United States to 
Latin America had reached an average 
of over one-half billion dollars per year. 
The result of Castro’s actions, plus 
serious inflation and chronic political 
instability in several Latin-American 
countries, was to slow investment down 
to a trickle until 1965. However, there 
is now reason to hope that this trend 
has been reversed. 

Notwithstanding the problems out- 
lined above, the influence of United 
States investment in Latin America 
is substantial. David Rockefeller re- 
ported in a recent article in Foreign 
Affeirs that American businesses in 
Latin America supply one-tenth of that 
region’s production, pay one-fifth of all 
‘taxes, and account for one-third of all 
export earnings. They employ 1,500, 
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000 Latin-American citizens, in many 
cases, at higher wages than they would 
earn in other, local industries. Through- 
out the Western Hemisphere one finds 
a basic commitment to the philosophy 
of private enterprise, although there are 
some exceptions in the petroleum, steel, 
and public utilities sectors. It is now 
estimated that 80 per cent of the gross 
national product of Latin America is 
provided by the private-enterprise 
sector. 

American competitive enterprise has 
profoundly affected Latin-American 
business. The old system—low pro- 
duction, low wages, low turnover, high 
cost—is gradually being replaced by the 
modern business dynamic—high pro- 
duction, high wages, high turnover, low 
cost. Virtually all Latin-American cit- 
ies now have efficient supermarkets 
which are providing fresher, cleaner, 
and cheaper foodstuffs and household 
goods to families. Starting twenty 
years ago, Sears’ production and mar- 
keting techniques have had marked in- 
fluence in Latin America. 

The same can be said of heavy in- 
dustry. While in Argentina the author 
visited the automobile factory in Cor- 
doba started by Kaiser Industries. The 
plant is operated with the latest as- 
sembly-line techniques. Nearly all of 
its employees, right up to the manager- 
ial level, are Argentines. Two-thirds of 
the company’s stock is in Argentine 
hands. But American influence there 
has been as decisive as it has been con- 
structive. A similar story could be told 
about hundreds of other installations 
where joint effort is forging new links 
of understanding while speeding eco- 
nomic progress. 

The enlightened role of American or- 
ganized labor should also be recog- 
nized. For two decades its representa- 
tives have carried the message of respon- 
sible trade unionism throughout Latin 
America. Five years ago, there opened in 
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Washington the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development. Hundreds 
of its graduates are now holding posi- 
tions of leadership in labor organi- 
zations throughout the hemisphere. 
Through the Brazilian affiliate of the 
Institute, more than 3,000 students 
were trained in 100 regional seminars 
in a two-year period. In Colombia, 
about 3,500 union members took Insti- 
tute courses during 1965 ranging from 
one week to two months. The joint 
labor-education programs in Mexico 
have trained over 1,700 Mexican trade 
union members in less than two years. 


CONVERGENCE OF INTERESTS 


Here it would be appropriate, and 
highly revealing, to look at the trans- 
formation of United States attitudes 
which have occurred in the past decade. 
This did not happen easily. It is fair 
to state that Latin America strongly 
influenced the United States, especially 
in the decade following the chartering 
of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) at Bogota in 1948. But once 
our interests converged, this change 
substantially enhanced American in- 
fluence in the political as well as in the 
economic sector. 

Let us start with the Buenos Aires 
Economic Conference in 1957. ‘There 
the United States agreed to study (1) 
the feasibility of an Inter-American 
Bank, (2) commodity marketing and 
pricing problems, and (3) economic in- 
tegration. These joint studies, which 
began almost immediately under the aus- 
pices of the OAS, were to have a pro- 
found and lasting impact on relations 
between the American republics. 

The wholehearted participation of the 
United States in these studies reflected 
an important shift in United States 
policy. In the first place, President 
Eisenhower took seriously the recom- 
mendations of his brother, Dr. Milton 
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Eisenhower, Special Ambassador and 
Consultant to the President on Latin 
America, who visited the ten countries 
of South America in 1953. His formal 
report, and recommendations, dealt in 
detail with each of the above subjects, 
plus many others. Moreover, it was 
significant that the United States dele- 
gation to the Buenos Aires Conference 
was headed by the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert Anderson. The sec- 
ond man on the delegation was Under 
Secretary of State, Douglas Dillon. 
Both were making their first trip to 
South America. They returned to be- 
come effective supporters of additional 
assistance programs for Latin America. 

One year later, on August 12, 1958, 
Secretary Anderson concluded that the 
time was ripe for the United States to 
support a project to establish an Inter- 
American Bank. By early afternoon of 
that day, Under Secretary Dillon, Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, and the under- 
signed had prepared a formal mem- 
orandum for Secretary Anderson, Sec- 
retary Dulles, and President Eisen- 
hower. They quickly approved the 
project. The following day Under Sec- 
retary Dillon announced to a called 
meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in Washing- 
ton that the United States was prepared 
to consider the Inter-American Bank 
proposal. This had been an aspiration 
of our Latin-American friends for more 
than fifty years, 

More than a year was required to 
draw up the charter for the Bank, 
which was formally inaugurated at San 
Salvador in February 1960. In its 
first five years of business, the Bank 
has loaned more than $1.5 billion 
throughout Latin America. It has be- 
come recognized as one of the leading 
international banking institutions of the 
world. There is no question that our de- 
cision to support the Inter-American 
Bank has greatly enhanced United 
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States influence throughout Latin 
America. 

Another story can now be told. In 
the summer of 1958, Thomas Mann, 
then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, and this writer, then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, agreed that some- 
thing drastic needed to be done to deal 
forthrightly with one of Latin America’s 
most serious economic problems, that of 
the violent fluctuations in commodities 
markets. On our own initiative, a meet- 
ing of the fifteen Latin-American coun- 
tries which produced coffee was called. 
The meeting, which took place at the 
Colombian Embassy, considered our 
proposal that a Coffee Study Group be 
established. This initiative received 
prompt support from the coffee-growing 
countries and was soon followed by the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement. By 
1961, this had expanded to become the 
International Coffee Agreement, with 
offices in London. The problems of 
overproduction in coffee, not to men- 
tion price fluctuation, have not been 
entirely overcome, to be sure. Yet the 
situation respecting coffee is incompar- 
ably better than it was a few years ago. 

Economic co-operation in the hemi- 
sphere, encouraged by the change in the 
position of the United States, was now 
gaining momentum. All seemed to real- 
ize that in the balance hung the ques- 
tion of whether change was to come by 
” constructive evolution or destructive 
revolution. At Bogota, in September 
1960, the United States announced a 
willingness to support measures for so- 
cial improvement and economic devel- 
opment, including schools, housing, hos- 
pitals, and other projects which it had 
heretofore refused to consider. The 
“Act of Bogota” was developed within 
the framework of Operation Pan-Amer- 
ica, which had been proposed by the 
Brazilian government in August 1958. 

Following its signature on the Act, the 
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United States presented legislation to 
the Congress which quickly authorized 
$500 million to implement United 
States participation in the program. 
This was one of the final acts of the 
Eisenhower Administration, and it laid 
the foundation for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The Alliance was announced by 
President Kennedy on March 13 1961. 
It represents the capstone of In- 
ter-American Economic Co-operation. 
Twenty American Republics signed the 
Charter at Punta del Este on August 
17, 1961, all but Cuba. They agreed on 
a vast, long-range plan to improve the 
economic, educational, and health sta- 
tus of Latin-American nations through 
a co-operative venture. President John- 
son, on the Fifth Anniversary of the 
Alliance, recently described its goal to 
be that of “enlarging the lives of all 
our people.” 

The United States, for the first time, 
made a long-term commitment to the 
economic needs of Latin America. In 
the first five years of the Alliance, the 
United States government has fufilled 
its pledge, approximately $1 billion per 
year, although, unfortunately, the com- 
mitment of private investors has fallen 
short. This shortfall is, of course, due 
to the chronic political instability with- 
in Latin America and the failure of the 
Latin-American countries to make in- 
vestment more attractive. 

However, the Charter of the Alliance 
for Progress presents a bold new step 
for all of the Latin-American govern- 
ments. . They agreed to draw up. na- 
tional plans with short, medium, and 
long-term goals. They also agreed to 
undertake difficult fiscal and tax re- 
forms, and even agrarian reforms. Not 
all these commitments have been met, 
by any means, but the pulse of progress 
is strong in Latin America. Two rela- 
tively small but vociferous groups are 
trying to throttle: our combined effort. 


+ 
+ 
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One group, in the style of Castro, advo- 
cates the destruction of the entire exist- 
ing system before starting to build a 
new world. The other, let us call them 
the immobilists, are resisting to the 
bitter end any change in their privileged 
situation. Fortunately, there is a ra- 
pidly growing new breed of responsible 
citizens at work both in the govern- 
ments and in the private sector who are 
showing the courage to stand up to the 
extremists of the Left and the Right. 


INFLUENCE OF A Firm STANCE 


In April 1965 the United States was 
constrained to send its armed forces 
into the Dominican Republic. There 
was a complete breakdown in law and 
order and the ominous notice from the 
authorities that foreign nationals could 
no longer be assured protection. The 
need was urgent. The danger was clear 
and present. There was, as there still 
is, a serious Communist menace in that 
country as part of the inevitable after- 
math of thirty years of Trujillo dicta- 
torship which left a political vacuum. 
So, the United States acted (1) to 
protect the lives of Americans and other 
foreigners and (2) because its vital 
interest and security were threatened. 

Now the American intervention was 
not popular, but it did profoundly in- 
fluence attitudes throughout the Amer- 
icas. It probably cleared up any re- 
maining doubt as to the serious view 
taken by the United States respecting 


the threat of another Communist take-. 


over in a neighboring area by terror 
and indirect aggression, such as oc- 
curred in Castro Cuba. On balance, 
American influence has not diminished 
as a result of the intervention, in the 
opinion of this writer, although any 
final judgment must await further de- 
velopments in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, including the outcome of the elec- 
tions scheduled in June 1966. 
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Of course, the OAS could have acted 
in the Dominican Republic, but it had 
already demonstrated, by hesitating to 
accept the early challenge of Castro 
Cuba, that it would not act in time. 
The doctrine of collective security in 
the Americas has a sound legal basis in 
the Rio Treaty, and in other instru- 
ments, but it did not work in its first 
major test. Until there is evidence that 
collective security will work in time, 
the doctrine of nonintervention will be 
vulnerable. No member state of the 
OAS can be expected to place a higher 
value on nonintervention than on its 
inherent rights of self-defense, and col- 
lective self-defense. One can be per- 
mitted the hope, after the lessons 
learned in Communist Cuba and in the 
Dominican Republic, that a workable 
equation will be found which would 
bring these values into balance. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH SHARED 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Few people realize the increased di- 
mension of Latin-American leadership 
in major hemisphere councils. It is 
the view of this writer that, as the 
United States has relinquished the reins 
and shared responsibility, it has actu- 
ally gained in influence. Ambassador 
José Mora, an Uruguayan, has been 
Secretary-General of the OAS since 
1955, and was preceded in that post by 
two distinguished Latin-Americans, The 
valid presumption is that Latin-Ameri- 
cans will continue to occupy this posi- 
tion, which has begun to assume un- 
precedented importance. Felipe Herrera, 
a Chilean who occupied his first Minis- 
terial post at the age of thirty, has been 
President of the Inter-American Bank 
since its inception. Carlos Sanz de 
Santamaria, former Ambassador to the 
United States, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Economy in Colombia, is 
the chairman of the Inter-American 
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Committee for the Alliance for Progress 
(CIAP), on which so much hope rests 
for the future. 


INFLUENCE-——-PEOPLE AND IDEAS 


One is continually amazed at the in- 
fluence wrought by one person, one 
organization, or one idea. The ripple 
effect of one constructive initiative is 
immeasurable. 

Illustrative of this ripple effect was 
the literacy campaign waged by Dr. 
Frank Laubach in Mexico twenty- 
five years ago. Uncounted thousands 
learned to read through the help of 
their fellow citizens following his motto: 
“Each one—teach one.” 

More recently, Elaine Ellis, age 22, 
a graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, was sent to Peru by the National 
4-H Club Foundation. This writer met 
her on the job at a rural co-operative 
in Chulucanas in northern Peru. Her 
specialty was that of teaching the deaf. 
She found that she could teach best by 
going to the fields to work with mothers 
and children where she was also able to 
apply the lessons she had learned while 
growing up on a farm in her home state 
of Michigan. 

Father John Mitchell was also on the 
job at Chulucanas. A Roman Catholic 
priest from Dallas, Texas, Father 
Mitchell chose to carry out his mission 
through providing leadership, instruc- 
tion, and moral support to this group of 
farmers who had never before owned a 
plot of land, and who with their famil- 
ies were trying to break out of the 
chain of poverty and illiteracy which 
has held them down for countless 
generations. 

Five years ago a handful of consult- 
ants from United States building-and- 
loan associations visited Latin America. 
Since that time, nine countries have 
adopted the same savings and credit 
techniques which totally revamped the 
housing industry in the United States 
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following the passage of the Federal 
Home Mortgage Act in 1934. Deposits 
in 122 savings-and-loan associations 
now exceed $1 billion, according to the 
latest OAS study. In addition, the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations has backed 
substantial loans for worker housing 
programs in several Latin-American 
countries. In Mexico City, the John 
F. Kennedy Housing Project, which 
they sponsored, now has full occupancy 
of 18,000 persons. The labor organiza- 
tions have taken noteworthy leadership 
in providing worker housing throughout 
Central America, and are backing large 
projects in Argentina, Peru, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

“Service Above Self”: this motto of 
Rotary International has provided con- 
structive motivation for thousands of 
Rotarians in Latin America who belong 
to 1,574 clubs. 

The disaster-relief assistance of the 
American Red Cross is also worthy of 
note. This organization has helped to 
relieve countless crises in Latin Amer- 
ica, one of the most outstanding and 
the most recent being its work in the 
Chilean earthquake of 1960. 

Perhaps its is too early yet to judge 
the influence of American movies and 
television on Latin-American viewers. 
However, this observer applauds the 
tours of such distinguished artistic 
groups as the New York Philharmonic 
and . National Symphony orchestras, 
the American Repertory Theater, and 
American ballet companies, as well as 
individual artists like Miss Helen 
Hayes. 

A new personal dimension of in- 
fluence has been opened by the program 
known as the Partners of the Alliance. 
As of this writing, twenty-seven Partner- 
ships, such as that of Texas and Peru, 
are “enlisting the . . . energies of the 
peoples” of America to augment co- 
operation in every sector. 
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Private foundations, notably Rocke- 
feller, Kellogg, and Ford, are doing 
outstanding work toward improvement 
of education, public health, and nutri- 
tion in Latin America. Their contri- 
butions often escape public notice, but 
they merit highest commendation. 

The Peace Corps is deserving of spe- 
cial recognition. Its Volunteers are 
teaching in schools and universities; 
they are working in crowded city slums 
and in remote rural villages. By work- 
ing. with people and’ sharing their 
problems, they are speeding progress 
through the process of teaching-learn- 
ing, and enhancing the self respect of 
their brother Americans. These Volun- 
teers are the living testimony of the 
American commitment to freedom, dig- 
nity, and opportunity for the individual, 
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and respect for one’s fellow man. Their 
constructive influence is incalculable. 


CONCLUSION 


Influence is difficult to measure. 
Votes in the United Nations or the 
OAS are not accurate indicators, any 
more than a contrived demonstration 
led by paid agitators would be. As one 
approach toward making an acceptable 
estimate, this paper has attempted to 
point out some of the components which 
generate American influence in Latin 
America. There are many others, of 
course. Through awareness of these 
factors, the reader may be better pre- 
pared to sift through the headlines, to 
read the fine print of problems and 
progress, and to formulate his own 
assessment. 


ADDENDA 


The following two articles are perti- 
nent to the general subject of the confer- 
ence on “American Civilization: Its 
Influence on Our Foreign Policy,” since 
they deal with American involvement 
with a number of countries around the 
world. The articles, which represent 
independent viewpoints of Americans 
on American foreign policy, were not 
presented at the conference. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 
Special Editor 
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The Costs and Consequences of the Cold War 


By D. F. FLEMING 


ABSTRACT: After World War II, the consequences of the 
Soviet Union’s victory over the Nazis were rejected, and a 
global containment of communism was elevated into a doctrine 
by President Truman. By the Cold War, we spurred the Soviet 
Union from exhaustion to great-power status, the atomic bomb, 
and space achievement. Our policies against communism in 
China had much the same effect there. The Cold War has also 
frozen the world into its immediate postwar postures and pre- 
vented peace settlements in East and West. Since 1945 the 
United States has spent enough resources on the Cold War to 
mäke many ailing societies healthy, resulting in a dangerous 
weakening of our economy. We ourselves have submitted to 
the militarism we fought in two world wars and have gone far 
to create a United States dominated by the military. We have 
depleted our resources for peacetime living, while our competi- 
tors have forged ahead with such technologies. We have sadly 
neglected the nation’s poor, and the President’s Great Society 
legislation, aimed at helping them, is suffering because of the 
expense of the war in Vietnam. By making anticommunism 
our life motive, we have fostered rightist fanaticism. We have 
forgotten the inexorable law of life that every social system is 
in constant evolution, and, now that the Cold War with the So- 
viet Union has eased, we are preparing to wage one against 

. Communist China. Is it too late for us to welcome China to 
the community of nations, avoid the final world war, and try to 
organize the unity of man?—Ed. 


D. F. Fleming, Ph.D., Tucson, Arizona, is Emeritus Professor of International Rela- 


tions at Vanderbilt University. After a year as Visiting Professor at the California State 
College at Los Angeles, he returned to the University of Arizona in February. He is 
the author of The Cold War and Its Origins, 1917-1960, now in its fourth printing. It 
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N the West the Soviet Union was not 
expected to survive World War II, 
and there was no expectation that a 
Communist China would be born from it. 
When the unexpected happened in both 
cases, the ruling leaders of the West 
were confronted with situations which 
they felt unable to accept. 

The motives of the appeasers in Lon- 
don and Paris in the decade before 
1939 were mixed, but a desire to stop 
Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo by an 
alliance with the Soviet Union was not 
one of them. All through this period 
Litvinov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
argued and pleaded with the West to 
enforce the law of the League of Na- 
tions against aggression. In the long 
series of surrenders to the aggressors, 
Soviet collaboration was offered and in- 
variably rejected. There was a funda- 
mental conviction in the minds of the 
appeasers that fascism, with all its 
gangster qualities, could be lived with 
better than communism. 

Beyond that, there was a willingness 
to believe that Hitler and his Nazi 
Germans would either eliminate com- 
munism from Russia or drive it back 
behind the Urals. It was not doubted 
that Nazi Germany was all steamed up 
for conquests and that she had to 
march somewhere, and when Hitler and 
his propagandists promised loudly and 
often to eliminate the Red menace their 
words fell on willing ears. Hitler’s talk, 
also, about what he could do with the 
oil of the Caucasus and the wheat’ of 
the Ukraine was not offensive. 

Even if one should find oneself un- 
willing to believe this, as many are, 
there can be no doubt that the Munich 
Conference of 1938 was the great cli- 
mactic turning point of this century. 
Following the sacrifice of Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Spain, and 
Austria to the Fascist conquerors, it 
was at Munich that the Czech Repub- 
lic, the most free and democratic 
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state east of Switzerland, was ruthlessly 
broken up and given to Hitler. After 
Spain and Austria, the crushing of a 
democracy was again aided and abetted, 
for the third time. Yet this was not 
the greatest significance of Munich. It 
was there that the great Bohemian bas- 
tion, the strongest military position in 
Europe, was turned over to Hitler and 
his way opened wide to the borders of 
the Soviet Union, which was excluded 
from the conference while the fate of 
Europe and the world was decided* 

There were Western leaders who pro- 
fessed to be surprised and aggrieved 
when the Soviets turned Hitler back 
upon the West for a couple of years, 
but there was an overwhelming expecta- 
tion when the Germans attacked Russia 
in 1941 that they would take care of the 
Soviets and communism. When the 
German juggernaut rolled over Russia, 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic—with 
Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Italy 
joining in for the kill—virtually every- 
one expected it to be a quick kill. 
Senator Harry S. Truman exulted that 
if we saw either side losing we should 
help the other, “and in that way let 
them kill as many as possible.” ? 
Senator Robert A. Taft declared that 
“a victory for communism would be 
far more dangerous to the United States 
than a victory for fascism.” 3 

The view that Russia was doomed 
to quick conquest was almost univer- 
sally held. Our War Department in- 
telligence officers estimated that the 
campaign could last only one to three 
months.* 


1 D, F. Fleming, The Cold War and Its Ori- 
gins, 1917-1960 (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1961), Vol. I, pp. 53-83. 

2 New York Times, July 24, 1941. 

3 Foster Rhea Dulles, The Road to Teheran 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944), p. 232. 

4H. L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On 
Active Service in Peace and Wer (New York: 
Harper, 1947), p. 383. 
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A few foresaw that the Russians 
would survive, but none divined that 
they would bear the overwhelming bur- 
den of the war on land and that we 
would be cheering on their return sweep 
until they were at the gates of Berlin 
and Vienna. 

There is no doubt whatever that we 
did cheer them on, but it is equally 
clear that we then expected them to 
retire from their conquests just as if 
Munich had never happened, and when 
they did not do this, Churchill declared 
the Cold War at Fulton, Missouri, in 
March 1946, in Truman’s applauding 
presence, and Truman elevated it into 
a doctrine a year later. The conse- 
quences of Russia’s victory in World 
War II were rejected and a global 
containment of communism proclaimed. 

Then this mighty encirclement had 
soon to be extended not only around 
Russia, the largest power in the world 
geographically, but around the Chinese, 
the biggest people on earth. Yet the 
forces turned loose by World War II 
again proved to be too strong for 
control by Washington and London. 
Within two years of the enunciation of 
the Truman Doctrine, all China was 
under Communist rule, except Formosa. 

This was certainly not the way we 
had planned it. When Japan moved to 
seize Manchuria in 1931, we hovered 
around the League of Nations, trying 
to stimulate it to stop this depredation. 
Ten years later, we were attacked by 
Japan because we would not agree to 
her taking over China, and all through 
World War II we built up Kuomintang 
China as our postwar ally across the 
Pacific. We trained and fed and sup- 
plied, for Chiang Kai-shek, the best 
army that China had ever had and 
ferried nearly half a million of his 
troops into North China, by air and by 
sea, adding 100,000 men of our own, 
but in vain. The hostility of the Chi- 
nese people forced our retreat and 
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Chiang’s collapse. The peasant revo- 
lution which had been simmering in 
China for a century overwhelmed the 
old order when it found a great Marxist 
leader in Mao Tse-tung, who defied all 
of the proletarian precepts of Marx 
and Lenin, rising to power from the 
countryside. 

Basically, this was our recompense 
for having blindly refused to back the 
League of Nations after 1918 and for 
permitting the world order which our 
arms had made possible in World War I 
to be violently overthrown all around 
the world. Then, after 1945, we rushed 
to the opposite extreme of trying to 
“contain” the new Russia and the new 
China close around their frontiers. 
This led us into the bitter stalemate of 
the Korean war, which is still unre- 
solved, and into attempting twice to 
control the people of Vietnam with an 
overwhelming weight of military weap- 
ons. We now vow that we will not 
accept defeat in our second adventure 
there, and we do not know how to win 
without incessant escalation. 

However, if it be granted that we have 
common sense enough to avoid practic- 
ing genocide in Vietnam and China, 
the Cold War seems to be well past its 
prime. Contrary to all of our faith in 
a grisly monolith out to devour us, 
it has visibly split in two, and there is 
no prospect that anything except a hot 
war could reunite the two Communist, 
giants which World War II so unex- 
pectedly gave us. Should we try an- 
other big hot war just to see what 
would happen this time? ; 

Surely not, when the leadership of 
the West is being successfully contested 
by President de Gaulle and when in 
disregard of our admonitions against 
trading with the Communists virtually 
all of our friends and allies have gone 
off to trade with the Soviet Union, 
China, and Cuba. What kind of lead- 
ership is it that ends up without any 
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followers? This is what happens when 
a mistaken policy is- pursued even by 
the world’s greatest power, long after its 
essential falsity has been perceived by 
the 120 nations in our new world, who 
want no part in anyone’s global Cold 
War. ‘They much prefer the reconcil- 
iation of France with China to our 
hostility towards her. 

We are now told that the Cold War 
with China will continue for decades, 
and doubtless it can develop a fearful 
dynamism, but it would seem to be 
time to begin to count up the costs of 
the struggle to date, and of our refusal 
to accept the inescapable consequences 
of World War II. 


Here, as I see it, are some of the- 


costs and legacies of the Cold War. 


(1) We spurred our newly chosen 
enemies from tragic exhaustion to great- 
power status. In his unforgettable ad- 
dress at the American University on 
June 11, 1963, President Kennedy said: 
“No nation in the history of battle ever 
suffered more than the Soviet Union in 
the second world war. At least 20, 
000,000 lost their lives. Countless 
millions of homes were burned -or 
sacked. A third of the nation’s ter- 
ritory, including two-thirds of its in- 
dustrial base, was turned into a waste- 
land—a loss equivalent to the destruc- 
tion of this country east of Chicago.” 

It was this exhausted and ruined 
people, with death in every home and 
war fatigue in every bone, which Roose- 
velt’s successor as President quickly 
assumed to be out to flow over the 
world in ever advancing tides and seep- 
ages of conquest. It was, said George 
Kennan, rationalizing the Truman Doc- 
trine in 1947, “a fluid stream which 
moves constantly, whenever it is per- 
mitted to move ... to make sure it 
has filled every nook and cranny avail- 
able to it in the basin of world 
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power.” ® By April 23, 1950, Secretary 
of State Acheson was allowing himself 
to say that only a strong United States 
stood “between the Kremlin and domin- 
ion over the entire world.” 

He was speaking under the shadow 
of the first Soviet atomic bomb, ex- 
ploded a few months earlier, many 
years before the devastated and still 
supposedly backward post-Stalingrad 
Russians were expected to get it. 

Seven years later, on October 4, 1957, 
we were shocked again, almost stupe- 
fied, by the Soviet hoisting of the first 
Sputnik into the heavens. A week 
later, Joseph Alsop wrote that our allies 
had long held our political leadership 


-in low esteem, Secretary Dulles being 


“both distrusted and detested,” but we 
still retained one asset. They still 
trusted our military and technological 
supremacy. Now this last asset had 
been “depreciated to the vanishing 
point.” ° 
These were but two high points in 
one of the most remarkable recoveries 
the world has ever seen. Though the 
Soviet peoples were still essentially 
primitive, they arose from their rags 
and rubble, their ruined farms and 
burned towns, to rebuild what they had 
so painfully constructed before the Ger- 
mans destroyed it and to go on greatly 
to increase their wealth and strength. 
It is difficult to believe that they could 
have done it, alone and unaided by any 
American loans or Marshall Plans, 
without the lash of containment which 
our leaders in so many high places 
constantly put into Stalin’s hands. He 
could always point to the encircling 
bases and alliances and call attention 
to the rolling barrages of threatening 
statements by highly placed Americans. 
By the time he died in 1953, the 
1 


5“By X,” in Foreign Affairs, July 1947. 
6 Fleming, of. cit, p. 886; The Nashville 
Tennessean, October 15, 1957, 
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brutal but cautious Stalin had brought 
his country to the safety of a nuclear 
standoff with the Americans, but it was 
to be another ten years before Kennedy 
had the grace to acknowledge the abyss 
of destruction and misery in which the 
Soviet peoples had lived after the war. 

The recovery of the Chinese from 
their eternity of misgovernment, civil 
war, and ruthless foreign invasion has 
been slower. They did not have the 
saving industrial base which the Rus- 
sians had forged before 1941, though 
the Soviets helped them to start one 
during the 1950’s. The Chinese tried 
to compensate with muscle power, and 
only partially succeeded before the Rus- 
sians withdrew their aid. Now they 
are reaching out to all the world for 
help in their development, and much of 
it seems disposed to answer, led by 
France and West Germany. On March 
3, 1964, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce moved to extricate us from 
our eminent isolation in this respect. 

All that we could do by economic, po- 
litical, diplomatic, and military block- 
ade. has not prevented the new China 
from arising:‘on the world horizon, but 
the spectacle of the American blockades 
nuclear, conventional, and other- 
wise—controlling all of their coasts and 
extending even into the mouths of their 
harbors, has powered many campaigns 
from Peking to arouse the myriads of 
Chinese to greater efforts and deeper 
hatred of us. This-is a dangerous 
legacy of the Cold War in the minds 
of the largest and proudest people on 
the globe—and one of the ablest—that 
we shall be long in overcoming. 

In the case of both Russia and China 
our containment efforts have generated 
the very power we feared, and our two 
great allies of World War II, who suf- 
fered most in that holocaust, ate now 
on the way fo attaining very great 
strength. 
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(2) The Cold War has frozen the 
world in the postures in which the end 
of World War II left it and has pre- 
vented the essential peace settlements 
in both the West and the East. It has 
prevented us from attaining a united, 
neutralized Germany in the years when 
this was possible, leaving the division 
of the German people and the incredi- 
ble anomaly of Berlin as permanent 
threats to the peace of the world and to 
the existence of all nations. This has 
led us to force arms into the unwilling 
hands of the West Germans, during the 
years when they detested the thought 
of another armed Germany, and into 
the hands of all Europeans—East and 
West. It has left us inching toward 
nuclear arms for Germany and toward 
the unthinkable folly of a third and 
final world war over German questions. 

In the Far East the Cold War has 
left us defending the myth that China 
is really to be found on Formosa, until 
this fantasy disintegrates in our hands. 
Worse still, it has left us clinging to 
control of Chinese islands and to mili- 
tary toeholds on the mainland that 
can be maintained only until China is 
strong enough to oust us. In the mean- 
time both the Korean and Vietnamese 
peoples have to endure the psychologi- 
cal and material agonies of separation 
and of suspended or actual war. 

With each passing year, too, our 
ability to influence the essential peace 
settlements and to help unite the di- 
vided peoples declines. Must we prove 
conclusively, twice in one century, that 
we can win a world war but lack the 
vision .and_ statesmanship to make 
peace? At least let us live under no 
illusion that’ we shall have a third 
chance. This is the last one we shall 
ever have. 


(3) Since 1945 we have led the 
world in the spending of a trillion, three 
hundred billion dollars’ worth of re- 
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sources on arms and armed forces, ai 
infinity of wealth which could have 
made many ailing societies healthy. 
Our defense, military aid, and “defense 
support” budgets have totalled $800 
billion from 1947 to 1965 inclusive, 
not counting the $60 billion or more 
for this year. The Russians have spent 
approximately half as much, taken from 
their urgent reconstruction and civilian 
needs, and our always reluctant North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization allies have 
contributed another $100 billion.” 

Strangely enough, they have never 
seemed nearly as conscious of the al- 
leged threat of Soviet invasion as we 
have, after the initial uneasiness follow- 
ing the Communist takeover in Czecho- 
slovakia, a year after the Truman Doc- 
trine. We have always had to pressure 
and plead for more arms ‘and always 
with disappointing results, save in the 
case of West Germany. But even she 
was without an arms burden for years, 
and that is one of the main reasons for 
the German economic miracle. It is 
the leading reason for the even greater 
economic miracle of the Japanese, and 
nearly all of our allies have waxed 
wealthy while we held gargantuan mili- 
tary shields needlessly over them. 

This mighty effort has long since re- 
versed the dollar gap which existed in 
our favor after the war. Year after 
year, the balance of payments regularly 
runs against us, always threatening to 
exceed $3 billion a year. This is al- 
most exactly the cost of keeping our 
armed forces on the far-flung ramparts 
against Russia and China. This is the 
permanent drain on our economy about 
which little is said. It goes on piling 
up claims against us which could all be 
presented for payment at the same time, 


TThe U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1963, pp. 
254, 259. See also “Arms and the Big Money 
Men: Congressmen, Contractors and the ‘De- 
fense’ Pork Barrel,” by Julius Duscha, Harp- 
ers (March 1964), pp. 39-47. 
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in case of economic adversity, but we 
complain about the military drain only 
sotto voce. 

We do complain loudly against a 
similar annual cost for foreign aid, much 
of which goes for “defense support” or 
returns to us in profits on sales. Be- 
latedly, too, we have remembered our 
Latin-American neighbors who have felt 
neglected so long. There we were con- 
tent with dictatorships which would 
protect our large investments until what 
happened in Cuba shocked us into 
hasty efforts to prevent other revolu- 
tions from below, which might turn 
Communist, by fostering quiet social 
revolutions from above. 

But can this really be done? We 
have a right to believe that our generous . 
Marshall Plan aid made it certain that 


' West Europe would not turn Commun- 


ist, but would the needs of our own 
hemisphere wait during fifteen years of 
enormous cold-war expenditures? How 
many countries could have been mod- 
ernized with half of the hundreds of 
billioris of cold-war money? 


(4) We ourselves submitted largely 
to the militarism we had fought in two 
world wars and went far toward creat- 
ing a garrison state at home. ‘This is 
the theme of a remarkable book by 
John Swomley, Jr., which details un- 
forgettably the. role of the Cold War 
in enabling thé Army to get the select- 
ive draft of young men continued in 
peacetime and, supplemented by the 
nationwide ROTC system, to influence 
the thinking of a great part of our 
youth at an impressionable age.2 But 
this is only the background of the 
enormous influence now exerted by the 
military on all aspects of our foreign 
policy, due to the overriding role of the 


8J. Swomley, Jr, The Military Establish- 
ment (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964). See also 
The Warfare State by Fred J. Cook (New 
York: Macmillan, 1962). 
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Cold War, upon our political thinking 
and upon our economic life. 

How can the latter factor be meas- 
ured? In our 1964 budget 61.2 billions 
went for defense, space and interna- 
tional, 11.1 for our war debt, and 5.1 
for veterans—a total of 77.4 billions 
for purposes connected with war. But 
this avalanche of military money does 
not flow evenly over the land; it goes 
mainly to some ten states. California 
gets nearly half of all prime space and 
military research and development con- 
tracts and a lion’s share of the hardware 
contracts. A half-dozen other states 
are running far behind. ‘The rest get 
the crumbs of subcontracts which fall 
from the high table of the Cold War. 
This flood of war-oriented money is the 
great generator and governor of our 
national economic life. It is now re- 
garded as belonging to the recipients, 
however small their receipts. The clos- 
ing of a few long-obsolete army and 
navy bases makes the dome of the 
Capitol in Washington vibrate visibly. 

This enormous military socialism un- 
doubtedly provides many wages, much 
profit, and some spreading benefits, but 
it produces no wealth which generates 
other wealth. The giant missile sinks 
into its deep hole to sit there until 
doomsday, man-made or divinely ap- 
pointed. We have enough raw power 
to demolish at least the North Tem- 
perate zone many times over, yet the 
fabrication of the engines of death 
continues. 

Many military contractors know that 
this is precarious and dangerous busi- 
ness, but how can they quit while the 
government channels an overpowering 
bloc of all our national research funds 
into military research and development, 
to -create still more monstrous weapons 
for really destroying everything on 
earth? Some two-thirds of our tech- 
nical researchers now work for the mili- 
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tary and apparently believe that they 
are patriotically engaging in “defense.” 
We are told, to be sure, that some 
“spin-offs” for civilian uses result, but 
this is cold-war comfort for a nation 
that is being left behind in the technol- 
ogies of peace. In Japan and West 
Europe the bulk of research money 
goes through private channels to create 
new marvels of goods for living, instead 
of dying, and our competitors will con- 
tinue to forge ahead of us while we are 
preoccupied with finding sure tickets to 
eternity. 

The new book by Seymour Melman, 
Our Depleted Society, spells out shock- 
ingly the colossal sterilities of our giant 
cold-war machine. He records that 
“entire industries are falling into tech- 
nical disrepair, and there is massive loss 
of productive employment because of 
inability to hold even domestic markets 
against foreign competition.” For ex- 
ample, in 1964 our shipyards built 
615,000 tons of merchant ships and 
Soviet yards, 6,450,000 tons. All other 
major merchant fleets have been ex- 
panding during the past twenty years, 
except ours. Every year we spend new 
billions to pile up tools of death to 
overkill the cities of the Soviet Union— 
“that is, to do an impossible thing.” 
This leads to the shocking anomaly of 
profits piling up from unproductive en- 
deavor; to the selling of billions of 
weapons abroad each year, to power 
future wars like that between Pakistan 
and India and future military dictator- 
ships; to fostering firms, great and 
small, that live “without enterprise,” 
fattening from padded costs; to starved 
schools turning out “functional illiter- 
acy”; to exporting a part of our 
depletion, laying it on the backs of 
smaller peoples who have to bear the 


9N. J. Padelford and G. A. Lincoln, The 
Dynamics of International Politics (New 
York: Macmillan, 1962), p. 87. 
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military hardware; and to “public life 
without law” and “private life without 
purpose.” 2° 

Is this not a perfect plan for en- 
gineering national decline? 

After surveying the process, another 
careful scholar, Robert G. Wesson, finds 
that our annual crop of engineers has 
declined to 32,000 while the Soviet 
increment has risen to 125,000, along 
with other great investments in edu- 
cated brainpower now coming into ma- 
turity. He demonstrates unforgettably 
that each fifty billion that we spend 
annually on militarism and military so- 
cialism reduces the economic base that 
militarism stands on and decreases our 
comparative weight in the world, while 
the other industrial powers increase. 
How long can the great American goose 
continue to lay the deadly nuclear eggs? 

While this question is being an- 
swered, the union between our warriors 
in uniform and our war industries con- 
tinues to be close and mutually profit- 
able, before military retirement and 
after. Probably no man loves the Army 
more than General Eisenhower, yet it 
was he who warned us in all solemnity 
in his farewell address about the grow- 
ing influence of “the military industrial 
complex.” He observed military in- 
fluences permeating “every city, every 
state house, every office of the Federal 
Government.” He saw in the union of 
our enormous arms industry and our 
mighty defense establishment’ the dan- 
ger of “a disastrous rise of misplaced 
power.” 

We shall be wrestling for a long time 
with this legacy of the Cold War. In 


10Seymour Melman, Our Depleted Society 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1965). No patriot can read this book with- 
out intense alarm for the future. 

11 Robert G. Wesson, The American Prob- 
lem: The Cold War in Perspective (New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 1963). 
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the eloquent words of Senator Nelson, 
of Wisconsin: 


We have reached the place that a bill to 
spend $17 billion for the machinery of war 
must be rushed through the House and the 
Senate in a matter of hours (without one 
dissenting vote), while a treaty to advance 
the cause of peace, or a bill to guarantee 
the rights of all citizens must be . 
threshed over for weeks and perhaps 
months, 


To this, Representative Pike of New 
York added, concerning a $2 billion 
program for a new plane, that “mem- 
bers of Congress will vote for any mili- 
tary program, because they would 
rather be called soft in the head than 
soft on communism.” 1? 


(5) By making negative anticom- 
munism our main life motive we opened 
our doors to rightist negativism at 
home. We began by clutching’ the 
black magic of the atom to our breasts, 
fearing spies on every hand, and as 
early as 1947 required loyalty chécks 
for ali federal employees. None could 
be presumed to be loyal. Then, in 
1953, we went on to remove the benefit 
of the doubt from public employees, 
as the fires of McCarthyism burned 
through Washington and throughout 
the land, causing our allies in Europe 
to gaze in astonishment at the way the 
Americans behaved. 

The search for. the thimbleful of 
Communists that might exist spread . 
into pillorying every idea that was not 
extremely conservative, making the Uni- 
ted States the headquarters for con- 
servative reaction for the entire “free 
world.” It may seem unbelievable that 
some 25,000 “Minutemen” are today 
training over the country, to make a 
guerrilla comeback after the Commun- 
ist takeover, but their faith and tactics 
are described in a book which is as 
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rewarding as it is frightening, Tke Far 
Right, by Donald Janson and Bernard 
Eismann, two capable journalists who 
travelled in most states of the Union to 
gather material for it.** 

This account of the vagaries of the 
John Birch Society, the National In- 
dignation Convention of Dallas, and 
the various anti-Communist Crusades is 
sharply sobering. The alarms and prej- 
udices of these devotees are broadcast 


from a thousand platforms, in several mil- 
lion pamphlets, brochures and booklets. 
They are echoed at town meetings, in let- 
ters to congressmen, in high school audi- 
toriums, at anti-Communist seminars, in 
living rooms. 


These superpatriots of every stripe, in- 
cluding retired military officers, are 


beating the same anvil: the enemy is within. 
We are the victims of subversives at home. 
The real threat to America is not from 
Russia but from secret agents of the Com- 
munist conspiracy here—your garden-sup- 
ply dealer, the high school principal, the 
superintendent of the town waterworks, 
your congressman.+4 


It should be added that Texas oil 
millions and many others are available 
to finance radical rightist radio speak- 
ers, one having outlets over 330 radio 
stations, another over 600. It was on 
the morning that President Kennedy 
was assassinated in Dallas that listeners 
in that city heard one of H. L. Hunt’s 
“Life Line” commentators prophesy 
that a day would come when American 
citizens would no longer be allowed to 


18 Donald Janson and Bernard Eismann, The 
Far Right (New York: McGraw Hill, 1964). 
See also the illuminating book by Roger Bur- 
lingame, The Sixth Column (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1962). In scholarly, highly read- 
able fashion he begins with our anti-Com- 
-munist excesses in 1919-1920 and chronicles 
ably the various attacks of the frenetic Right 
on our fundamental liberties during the Cold 
War. 

14 Janson and Eismann, op. cit, p. 5. 
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own firearms “with which to rise up 
against their oppressors.” Their Com- 
munist masters would see to that. 

Thus it is that, under the sanctity of 
cold-war mantles, these groups label 
our very highest officers as “Commun- 
ist,” regard our civil liberties as a cloak 
for subversives, and call Social Security 
“Communistic” and the federal income 
tax, a conspiracy to destroy free enter- 
prise which should be abolished. 

This natural by-product of the Cold 
War, plus the immense diversion of our 
resources and taxes to the war machine, 
left us living for two decades the 
scandal of at least a fifth of the people 
of the world’s richest nation existing 
in deadening poverty, and this shame 
was shrugged off on the ground that 
this many of us were not smart enough 
to make the grade, or to inherit wealth. 

Now, under President Johnson’s dy- 
namic domestic leadership, a great pro- 
gram of legislation has been enacted to 
alleviate this shame, and in many ways 
to begin attacking the deep-seated na- 
tional sicknesses which accumulated 
during the feverish cold-war years. But 


_the accumulations of sickness are so 


great—in blighted lives, undereducated 
youth, festering slums (even in many 
rural areas), chaotic transportation, 
crime-ridden cities, foul -waters—and 
even polluted air—that much time and 
much greater expenditures will be re- 
quired to advance our national con- 
valescence. Alas, too, presidential pride 
and the military urge to contain China 
closely have simultaneously expanded 
the struggle in Vietnam until, at the 
best, mounting billions of war costs will 
steadily eat into the new foundations of 
the Great Society. At the worst, we 
are now set toward another decade of 
vast expenditures for a new Cold War 


15 Robert G. Sherrill, “H. L, Hunt: Por- 
trait of a Superpatriot,” The Nation, Febru- 
ary 24, 1964, pp. 182-195. 
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with China, with rising demands for a 
genocidal showdown with her. 

Must the debilitating drains of a new 
Cold War with China really be endured 
for another twenty years? Or can we 
come to understand how we would react 
if China came across the world to en- 
circle us closely with every kind of 
armed power? 


(6) By convincing ourselves that all 
we have been doing is to fight the im- 
placable spread of Red lava, we have 
closed our eyes to the greatest law of 
life on earth, that every social system is 
in constant evolution. By clinging 
tightly to each disturbing statement 
which Marx, Lenin or Stalin ever made, 
some of our leaders created the impres- 
sion of eternal, unchanging danger. No 
allowance was made for the circum- 
stances at the time the Red prophets 
had spoken. They had said it, for 
keeps, 

` Thus, there was a refusal to believe 
that anything had changed when Stalin 
died, that there was any serious rift 
between Russia and China, that Yugo- 
slav communism could be much prefer- 
able to the Soviet brand, that the East 
European states could be evolving away 
from tight Soviet control or that the 
Communist parties of West Europe had 
become relatively conservative. Yet all 
of these trends marched on relentlessly, 
breaking up the Red monolith into 
many prisms, not all reflecting the 
darkest red. 

We should anticipate that it will take 
some time for China’s revolutionary 
dynamism to run down, during which 
her agents will stir up trouble in many 
underdeveloped places, but we can also 
remember that the new nationalism of 
these lands does not welcome take- 
overs by anyone. We cannot even 
assume that Communist-led nationalism 
in Vietnam will submit to Chinese con- 
trol, nor do we have any evidence that 
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it will be attempted. What we can be 
sure of is that there will be many com- 
munisms, all changing and adapting to 
a great variety of needs, and some of 
them evolving into forms distinctly 
more acceptable to us. 

It does not follow that there will ever 
be any blessed union of capitalism and 
communism, but there is no room to 
doubt that the competition of the two 
systems will modify both. What truly 
succeeds in each will affect the other. 
Nor can it be assumed that the growing 
social-mindedness of Western capital- 
ism will not continue. Socialism de- 
clines in West Europe, but the welfare 
state advances. 

In a world in which communication 
shrinks time and space periodically by 
hundreds of miles an hour, and in which 
the death of the greatest nations waits 
on the push of a single red button, 
there is no room for unchanging mono- 
liths and permanent enmities. 

(7) By making the Cold War the 
dominating fact of the world’s life, we 
greatly retarded the growth of the Uni- 
ted Nations into an authority strong 
enough to save the world from nuclear 
destruction. Throughout World War 
II, Roosevelt and Hull labored to build 
another league of nations in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
would co-operate to keep the peace. 
They succeeded, twenty years late, but 
when they fell, the assumption of co- 
operation with the Soviets in the Uni- 
ted Nations was abruptly reversed in 
the famous tongue-lashing which Presi- 
dent Truman gave Molotov in the 
White House on April 23, 1945—about 
Poland. This was eleven days after 
Roosevelt’s death. Russian-occupied 
Poland was a place through which 
Russia had been invaded disastrously 
three times since 1914.*6 

The San Francisco Conference still 


16 Fleming, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 265-270. 
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met, and the United Nations was orga- 
nized, but it at once became an arena 
for cold-war fighting, with the Soviets 
nearly always outvoted overwhelmingly, 
until the exploding new nations flooded 
into the United Nations and transformed 
it into a body which neither cold-war 
antagonist could control. 

Now, after another twenty years, the 
Cold War with the Soviet Union has 
become a giant anachronism which had 
nearly burned itself out, after the 
squandering of immense resources, after 
entrenching militarism and rightist ex- 
tremism at home, leaving a deadly stale- 
mate that neither side dares upset.” 

Under the cover of this fearsome 
truce the little peoples assert them- 
selves, the world over. Little Cuba and 
Panama defy the United States, while 
Albania kicks the shins of the Soviet 
Union and Rumania presumes to medi- 
ate between her and China. The giant 
powers are so strong that they are 
nearly powerless. It appears that peo- 
ple count more than power after all. 

As the population explosion gathers 
force and scarce natural resources ra- 
pidly diminish, as automation eats 
away at man’s reason for being and 
science races to make his doom on 
earth swift and certain, have we any 
recourse but to push the growth of the 
world community with all our strength? 
Does anyone know of a safer retreat 
than the United Nations, or a better 
agency for controlling the multiplying 
nuclear titans and knitting the world 
together? 


TOWARD THE FUTURE 


Fortunately, we had in President 
Kennedy at a new turning point in 
history a leader with both vision and 
courage. He had made certain that 


17 See the eighteen articles in THE ANNALS 
(January 1964) on “The Changing Cold War.” 
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there were no missile gaps against us. 
He had won the acclaim of the West 
by the way he successfully played show- 
down nuclear politics in the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis. He had faced 
the last of man’s ultimate decisions 
on earth. 

Then, in the summer of 1963, Ken- 
nedy turned his face resolutely toward 
life and unmistakably signaled the end 
of the Cold War. Behind the patriotic 
facades of nuclear militarism he saw 
the death of his own children and of all 
children. In a series of magnificent 
addresses, he urged us to reconsider 
our attitudes toward peace, the Soviet 
Union, and the Cold War. He won a 
treaty ending atomic testing above 
ground and then paused to wait a little 
for the more embattled of his cold-war 
compatriots to catch up with the times. 

At that moment he was struck down, 
to join Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in a new trinity of Ameri- 
can statesmen who, in a world headed 
toward its own extinction, had done 
what they could to save it. Each had 
carried the flame of human sanity as far 
as he could. The earlier two had suf- 
fered swift and tragic reversal of their 
healing, unifying policies, but that was 
not their fault. 

Is this to happen again, for the third 
and last time? Are we really about to 
plunge into another twenty years of 
escalating peril of the final world war 
in a self-defeating effort to control the 
fringes of China militarily? Should we 
not rather join in welcoming the great 
Chinese people belatedly into the twen- 
tieth century? And, above all, can we 
move fast enough really to organize the 
unity of mankind while there is still 
time? 

In his immortal encyclical Pacem in 
Terris, Pope John XXIII reminded us 
that “the unity of the human family 
has always existed, because its members 
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were human beings, all equal by virtue 
of their human dignity.” Striking hard 
against the dogma of infallible purity 
for any way of life, he declared that 
“there are no political communities 
which are superior by nature and none 
which are inferior by nature” and pre- 
pared the way for the history-making 
mission of Pope Paul VI to New York 
on October 4, 1965. There, before the 
United Nations, Paul pleaded for its 
complete universality, excluding none, 
affirming that it is the mission of the 
United Nations “to make brothers not 
only of some but of all peoples.” 18 


18 In his penetrating analysis of the rise and 
fall of the Cold War, The Cold War and After 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1965), 
Charles O. Lerche, Jr. finds that the Cold 
War made the United Nations “substantially 
irrelevant” during the years when it was 
viewed “as a Western-dominated instrument 
for the enforcement of Western political val- 
ues throughout the world.” 
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York: Knopf, 1963); Harry Howe Ransom, 
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(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1963); Rob- 
ert G. Wesson, The-American Problem: The 
Cold War in Perspective (New York: Abelard- 
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Anti-Communism As American Credo (Chi- 
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Potsdam (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
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cit. 
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urbanization. Social mobility and the American educational 
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the break with time executed by the makers of the American 
Revolution; the adversary method of pleading of the retained 
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OW can we explain the peculiari- 
ties of the conduct of United 
States foreign policy? Before these 
peculiarities can be explained, they 
must, of course, be described. The de- 
scription should be as systematic as 
possible, in order to facilitate compari- 
sons of the styles of various foreign poli- 
cies, since explanations of differences 
have to be based upon comparisons. 

Politics, and the perception of poli- 
tics, have many dimensions. One of 
the most important of these is the tem- 
poral dimension, that: is, perspective 
upon time. Are issues, the problems 
giving rise to issues, and the policies 
designed to solve the problems seen in 
depth, that is, in a fundamental per- 
spective that relates the present decision 
to its antecedents in the past and to its 
possible consequences in the future? 
Or are they perceived only within the 
shallow circumstantial context of their 
immediate temporal surroundings? 

In addition to this temporal dimen- 
sion of the political, there is the di- 
mension of content. Are the goals of 
politics, and the problems that arise as 
obstacles on the road toward these 
goals, thought of in substantive or in 
procedural terms? Each problem and 
each issue “objectively” has both sub- 
stantive and procedural, both funda- 
mental and circumstantial aspects, and 
the “politics of purposive compromise” 
is kept in dynamic equilibrium through 
the tensions resulting from the constant 
shift of focus from one aspect to an- 
other. But political style differs be- 
tween systems and, within one and the 
same system, between periods. These 
differences, if we can describe them 
systematically, make possible compar- 
isons that can then lead to explanations. 

Politics clusters around the central 
intersection of the co-ordinates of time 
and content only in rare instances and 
for brief moments. Usually, political 
style is more or less pathological. If 
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the focus tends toward the extremes of 
the circumstantial and the substantive, 
the style is violent. If the preoccupa- 
tion is with the substantive and the 
fundamental, the style is ideological. 
Where the fundamental and the pro- 
cedural are in the forefront of political 
attention, the style is legalistic. Where 
most arguments are procedural and cir- 
cumstantial, the style is pragmatic. All 
of this can, for purely heuristic pur- 
poses, be shown diagrammatically in its 
systemic interrelationships.* 

Grasped with these conceptual han- 
dies, and in comparison with the old 
powers of Europe, the United States 
appears to have had a persistently 
short-term, pragmatic outlook upon its 
foreign relations. This has been true 
even when it has tried to endow inter- 
national politics with greater long-run 
stability and has, therefore, conducted 
itself in a legalistic fashion, as, for 
example, in the construction of the in- 
tricate network of treaty organizations 
that now cover the “free world.” 

Until recently at least, American con- 
duct of foreign policy contained only 
minor elements of ideologism. The 
American “way of life,” “dream,” or 
“creed” has been too open-ended and 
too variously and vaguely’ defined to 
qualify as an ideology, that is, a com- 
prehensive, consistent, and closed sys- 
tem of knowledge, of which its ad- 
herents expect solutions to all problems. 
In any event, the strength of the great 
American consensus, frequently com- 
mented upon by foreign observers (who 
sometimes point to the dangers of ma- 
jority tyranny), has made the problem 
of achieving effectiveness, in the sense 
of the domestic acceptability, of United 
States foreign policies less pressing than 
for most other major states. American 


1See my “Comparative Politics: A Com- 
prehensive Approach,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, Vol. 56 (September 1962), pp. 
577-595. 
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foreign policy has had “bipartisan” 
backing for many years, while foreign 
policy has presented some of the most 
divisive issues in countries like France, 
Great Britain, and Japan. 

While relatively unideological in its 
perception of and participation in world 
politics, the United States has been 
much closer to the style of the older 
major powers in its readiness to argue 
in terms of, to threaten, or actually to 
use military violence, in order to ach- 
ieve the quick, short-run solution of 
problems both old and young. Non- 
Americans often comment upon the un- 
ideological way in which the United 
States has been expressing its willing- 
ness to employ enormous amounts of 
force, including nuclear force. Some- 
times, they seem to be suggesting that 
only the United States could have de- 
veloped strategic bombing during World 
War II, and that only an American 
President could have made the decision 
to drop the first atomic bombs on Jap- 


procedural 





substantive 
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Pragmatism 


circumstantial 


Violence 


anese cities in as simple a way as 
President Truman. The Germans un- 
der Hitler killed more human beings 
than the United States (probably in all 
of its wars), but they did this in the 
service of an ideology. Americans did 
it in order to win a particular war as 
quickly and with as little loss as pos- 
sible, and they neither advanced, nor 
felt the need for,  self-justification 
through an elaborate ideology. In other 
words, American style in international 
politics, even when it is more or less 
violent, or more or less legalistic, tends 
toward pragmatic violence and prag- 
matic legalism. The one basic goal, or 
function, with which United States for- 
eign policy has been most consistently 
preoccupied is flexibility. 

Many illustrations could be cited, but 
I will confine myself here to the recent 
history of relations between the United 
States and Germany and Japan. Which 
other nation in the world today, or 
for that matter in world history, has 
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converted its most hated enemies into 
its most trusted allies within as short 
a period—of five years—as did the 
United States after World War II? 
One possible answer would point to the 
Franco-German alliance, anchored in a 
formal treaty, which appears to reverse 
a much more ancient enmity. How- 
ever, rather than contradicting my 
theme, this case corroborates it. Both 
the French and the West Germans went 
through elaborate, agonizing philosoph- 
ical-historical soul-searchings before 
they finally brought themselves and 
each other to attempt the reversal. The 
United States, on the other hand, more 
than a decade before the very stiff and 
formal Franco-German reconciliation, 
simply said, in effect: The Korean war 
means we need West German armed 
forces. Let us forget about World War 
II, only five years in the past, and 
World War I of dim memory, and let 
us rearm the West Germans, to help 
us solve the immediate problems raised 
by the Korean war, regardless of the 
means we use for the purpose or their 
consistency with our past policies, goals, 
and attitudes. 

How does the style of American for- 
eign policy relate to the style of do- 
mestic politics in the United States? 
These two aspects of the political sys- 
tem are quite congruent with one an- 
other. For example, comparisons of 
the American party system with its 
European counterparts frequently focus 
upon, and sometimes bemoan, the prag- 
matism of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, by contrast with even the 
British parties, which are generally re- 
garded as rather more flexible and less 
doctrinaire than the French, German, 
or Italian parties. 

Domestic politics in the United 
States does reveal a persistent streak 
of legalism. Most major problems of 
American politics have, at one time or 
another, been argued as constitutional 
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issues that find their penultimate or 
ultimate resolution in the Supreme 
Court. But most participants in Amer- 
ican politics who do argue about issues 
in such legalistically constitutional terms 
do so for pragmatic, not legalistic rea- 
sons: they want to exploit the possibili- 
ties that are open to them on the road 
of constitutional litigation in order to 
solve their problems as quickly and effi- 
ciently as possible, not in order to pre- 
serve the internal consistency of the 
constitution itself, as do, by comparison 
and contrast, most Germans who engage 
in constitutional litigation. 

American domestic politics has also 
shown a persistent strain of violence, 
but again it is pragmatically rather 
than ideologically motivated violence. 
Americans have not engaged in violence 
for the sake of violence. No American 
philosopher of note has ever advanced 
an equivalent of the Marxist, Fascist, 
or Syndicalist doctrines that assert, in 
their varied ways, that progress can be 
made only through violence, be it the 
revolution of the proletariat, the purg- 
ing of impure racial elements, or pure 
violence entirely for its own sake.. But 
American politics has been much more 
violent than modern British politics. 
Comparisons of American and German 
domestic politics in this respect show a 
higher level of continuously ongoing 
violence here and occasional outbursts 
of large-scale violence there, alternating 
irregularly with periods of strict, rigid, 
legalistic observance of the law. No 
European country except Italy has suf- 
fered as much as the United States from 
the direct involvement through violence 
and corruption of criminal syndicates 
in politics, especially local politics. No 
other country in the world has had the 
kind of nongovernmental political vio- 
lence associated with vigilantes and 
lynch mobs that have played a role 
especially in American race relations— 
not even, to take an extreme example, 
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South Africa, the only country in the 
world to persist in an officially dis- 


criminatory policy against its nonwhite - 


population to this day. 

Domestically, then, as in its foreign 
relations, the style of United States 
politics has been overwhelmingly prag- 
matic, that is, intent upon maintaining 
flexibility, adapting to changes in the 
environment, and even bringing about 
constant change as a conscious goal of 
policy. The deliberate engineering of 
change has certainly been a character- 
istic of American industrial growth in 
the age of the “affluent society.” The 
so-called “debate” of “national goals” 
that took place in the United States 
during President Eisenhower’s second 
term could hardly have occurred any- 
where else, precisely because Americans 
have always been so intent upon change 
that it is very difficult for them, and 
not considered especially desirous by 
most, to formulate clear-cut substan- 
tive goals for the Jong-run future. In 
Europe, on the contrary, future goals 
are virtually predetermined by the well- 
known traditions of the ancient past, so 
that there- is no point in discussing 
national goals—unless a radically new 
set of goals is advanced by a revolu- 
tionary group on the basis of its total 
ideology. 

(In the last decade or so, the conduct 
of United States foreign policy seems 
to have been getting increasingly ideo- 
logical, especially compared with the 
prenuclear era. The causes are prob- 
ably connected with the need for work- 
ing up some “purpose” sufficient to 
justify the threatened use of nuclear 
weapons in connection with West Ber- 
lin, Cuba, or Vietnam, and to do so 
more for the domestic population and 
the policy-makers themselves than for 
the foreign adversaries and allies.?) 

2See my World Politics: The Global Sys- 


tem (Homewood, Il.: Richard D. Irwin, 
1966). 
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lf the preceding description of Ameri- 
can political style as predominantly 
pragmatic is accepted, the next question 
is how to explain this peculiarity. It 
has become fashionable among social 
scientists to explain differences between 
political systems by way of economic 
and social factors, like industrialization, 
urbanization, mobility, and education. 
Even students of politics, whose in- 
tellectual forebears asserted the pri- 
macy of politics, frequently join sociol- 
ogists and economists in taking this 
line. However, comparison of the in- 
dices of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion for the United States and the 
major European powers, including the 
Soviet Union, do not yield satisfactory 
explanations of the American peculiar- 
ities, because the United States is not 
in an extreme position on either index. 

Mobility looks like a more promising 
factor. Here the United States prob- 
ably outranks all other major states in 
the world for both horizontal and ver- 
tical mobility, that is, both geographical 
and social mobility. This is, of course, 
intimately connected with the educa- 
tional system. A simple description of 
the American educational system would 
call it broad, popular, and nonelitist— 
or even antielitist. With few excep- 
tions, the founding fathers of American 
school systems designed these as instru- 
ments of social mobility. They designed 
them also with the same pragmatic bent 
of mind that has characterized Ameri- 
can politics. Schools and colleges in 
the United States, especially when com- 
pared with their European forerunners 
or contemporaries, were meant to serve 
technical, substantive purposes, to teach 
the skills that would be useful to the 
community, here and now. Students 
were, and are, motivated in school 
selection and attendance by pragmatic 
considerations—even when attending 
one of the more elitist schools. After 
the Civil War, a student from Chicago 
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answered Henry Adams’ inquiry con- 
cerning why he had come to Harvard 
by saying that a Harvard degree was 
worth dollars back home in Chicago. 
Perhaps the best illustration of educa- 
tional pragmatism are the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges and the fed- 
eral legislation setting them up through 
land grants. These institutions were 
meant to help solve the agricultural and 
mechanical problems of the states in 
which they were located, that is, they 
were meant to promote industrialization 
and, as one of its ingredients, the mech- 
anization of agriculture that was to 
lead to increasing industrialization and 
urbanization. 

In other words, factors in the eco- 
nomic and social environment do not 
explain the peculiarities of American 
politics, though they can provide road 
signs on the way toward explanations. 
David Hume defined an explanation as 
a point where the mind comes to rest. 
We have not reached that point yet. 

Social mobility means that the for- 
eign-policy personnel of the United 
States have shallow roots in time. 
Neither diplomacy nor military service 
are inherited professions to the extent 
that they are in the Old World. The 
strength of an American’s link with his 
relatively short past has been diluted 
further by the many waves of immi- 
grants from Europe. The movement of 
outsiders into the United States, com- 
bined with the movement upward 
within American society, into positions 
of power and policy influence, of people 
whose parents and grandparents oc- 
cupied no such positions, has contrib- 
uted to the shortening of their temporal 
perspective and to the dilution of any 
conscious commitment to long-term 
fundamental substantive values. One 
can cite illustrations from many sectors 
of public life, for example, the legal 
profession, which has often served as 
the initial route of upward mobility for 
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the bright young men and future po- 
litical leaders of unenfranchised minor- 
ity groups. Such men are described as 
“young men in a hurry” and often cut 
corners. They become skilled techni- 
cians of legal procedure, willing to apply 
their skills in order to solve the im- 
mediate problems of their clients and 
constituents, without as much concern 
as more old-fashioned lawyers, like the 
Boston Brahmins, would have had for 
the fundamental goals of justice. The 
contrast between Senator McCarthy of 
Wisconsin and Mr. Welch of Boston 
illustrates the point. American law 
schools (with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions) have the same pragmatizing 
effects as the entire school system. 
They, too, are engines of social mobility 
and deliberately antielitist. 

But why are the law schools and the 
educational system like this? Why the 
desire for, and the facts of, social mobil- 
ity? Why are these phenomena not as 
marked in Germany, France, Great 
Britain, or—much closer to home—in 
Canada? Why is the political style of 
these countries and of the makers of 
their foreign policy so much less 
pragmatic? 

Many persuasive and often mutually 
complementary explanations have been 
offered of the uniqueness of American 
politics and United States foreign pol- 
icy, among them Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s thesis about the role of the 
frontier, Louis Hart2’s thesis about the 
consequences of the lack of a feudal 
tradition, and various geopolitical theo- 
ries. Without necessarily wishing to 
contradict any of these explanations, 
I should like to discuss three other 
factors which do not normally receive 
much attention, but which can help ex- 
plain why the domestic and foreign 
politics of the United States has its 
peculiar short-term bias, which alter- 
nates irregularly between procedural 
pragmatic legalism and substantive 
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pragmatic violence. Two of these fact- 
ors resulted from deliberate political 
action: the temporal break that the 
Founding Fathers made with Europe’s 
past and their political genius of con- 
stitutional inventiveness. The third 
factor is the tradition of the Com- 
mon Law which they inherited from 
England. 


THE BREAK WITH TIME 


The leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion made a deliberate horizontal break 
with Great Britain and, at the same 
time, a deliberate vertical break with 
the ancient traditions embodied and en- 
shrined in European political institu- 
tions—with the notable exception of 
the procedures of the Common Law. 
Ever since then, for most Americans, 
history has begun with the independ- 
ence struggle of the colonists—in a 
sense not only American history, but 
all history worth knowing about. The 
Founding Fathers untied themselves, 
and thereby their heirs, from Europe’s 
feudal past and with it from the institu- 
tion of monarchy. By contrast, mon- 
archy still provides emotionally import- 
ant, visible links with the ancient past 
even for Canada, with its frontier. 
Thomas Jefferson, as governor of Vir- 
ginia, saw to the abolition of primo- 
geniture and entail. One sequel of this 
break with time, which relates this 
factor to the frontier and the avail- 
ability of seemingly unlimited land for 
new settlement, was a change in the 
vocabulary of fundamental goals. John 
Locke had forged the trinity of natural 
righħts—life, liberty, and property. Jef- 
ferson’s Declaration of Independence 
changed this to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This change, ac- 
companied as it was by the abolition of 
primogeniture, must have been deliber- 
ate. Property, in Locke’s sense, de- 
manded a looking back into ancient 
history. It meant also that politicians 
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and diplomats were likely to have as 
far-ranging a perspective upon the fu- 
ture as upon the past. This is generally 
true of human beings. The child, 
whose memory is short, cannot imagine 
himself at a much older age. The old 
man of eighty can project the future of 
his family for two or more generations 
—at least in the Old World. In the 
New World, the shallowness of histor- 
ical perspective has tended also to re- 
strict the horizons of the vision of the 
future. 

In the domestic politics of the United 
States, this is reflected in many ways, 
among them the merciless exploitation 
of the land and the political issue of the 
conservation of natural resources. This 
has presented no similar issue in Euro- 
pean countries, where each generation in 
both family and nation knew it had 
inherited its land from previous genera- 
tions and therefore felt under obligation 
to pass it on in improved condition to 
its children and children’s children. 

In America’s conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, effects of the break with the past 
are reflected even more obviously in the 
yearning for quick solutions, in the 
pervasive and, to Europeans, irritating 
impatience—in short, in pragmatism. 
Europeans, who bequeath their internal 
and external feuds (a word of obviously 
feudal origins) from one generation to 
the next, cannot understand why the 
United States is as ready as it has been 
to convert apparent archenemies into 
most trusted allies. This somehow 
seems to show a lack of filial piety, in 
a society where, for similar reasons, 
youth and vigor enjoy greater authority 
than old age and its wisdom. In many 
respects, the break with the past that 
the Founding Fathers executed—per- 
haps it was their only genuinely “revo- 
lutionary” act—has brought about a 
continuing preoccupation with the sub- 
stance of immediate problems and a 
disregard for the substance of ancient 
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traditions and of fundamental goals 
based upon such traditions. 


Tue Common Law 


The American Revolutionaries broke 
with virtually everything else, but they 
kept both the English language and the 
English Common Law. Comparisons 
between- the Common Law and the 
Roman Law are usually made in terms 
of their substantive content. Here, I 
want to focus upon a less accessible 
procedural difference between the two 
great legal systems and its political 
effects: the adversary method of'plead- 
ings which is used in Common Law 
courts, but not (or to a lesser extent) 
in Roman Civil Code courts. Under 
the adversary method, it is up to the 
parties to a suit to bring out just what 


is at issue between them, to show just- 


what their quarrel is about. In Roman 
Law jurisdictions, the judge frequently 
performs this function of distilling the 
issue. In Common Law courts, the 
judge rather plays the role of umpire: 
he enforces respect for proper pro- 
cedure, for the rules of the game. 

This difference has many ramifica- 
tions. One of them is the tendency 
of the parties to exaggerate their posi- 
tions in order to make the issues in 
dispute that much clearer and more 
susceptible to clear decision. But they 
engage in this exaggeration in full 
awareness of what everybody is doing 
and—at least as important—within the 
framework and under the restraints of 
a powerful commitment to these rules 
of procedure. One long-run result of 
this method of pleading, I submit, is a 
strong procedural bias in English and 
American (and other English-speaking) 
notions of justice. The substance of a 
verdict often seems of lesser importance 
than the observance, in the course of 
the trial, of due process of law. It is 


3 See my Government by Constitution (New 
York: Random House, 1959), pp. 225-230. 
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‘almost as though the whole process of 


the trial were looked upon as a game, 
not so much by the individuals directly 
involved perhaps, as by- the lawyers 
involved, that is, counsel for the parties, 
as well as the judges. This element 
of “gamesmanship” pervades the whole 
American political system, especially 
the political parties, and for the same 
basic reasons. 

We can find ramifications of the ad- 
versary method of pleading outside 
politics proper, too, as for instance in 
the practice of holding school debates, 
which is unknown outside the English- 
speaking world. Continental Europe- 
ans are often horrified to find that the 
participdnts in such debates do not 
always take the same side but, rather, 
sometimes the affirmative, sometimes 
the negative. They ask: “How can you 
speak on behalf of.a cause that you do 
not believe in, that you are not com- 
mitted to? Thats immoral!” This - 
points to the difference between more 
substantive notions of justice in the 
Roman Law countries, more procedural 
notions of justice in the English- 
speaking countries, and a more playful 
attitude toward political and judicial 
controversy. The -very practice of 
school debates itself makes this possible 
by familiarizing participants and audi- 
ence with the rules of procedure that 
govern disputes no matter what their 
substantive content or the level where 
they take place. This, in turn, has the 
effect, unintended though it may be, 
of heightening general commitment to 
the rules of the political game, that is, 
to the procedures of politics. 

In the conduct of United States for- 
eign relations, however, this playfulness 
has sometimes irritated allies and an- 
tagonized enemies who are not playing 
the game according to the same rules. 
For example, the United States delega- 
tion to one of the Berlin conferences 
of the 1950’s came prepared, literally, 
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with a whole card catalogue of rebuttals 
to possible arguments that the Soviet 
delegation might raise. Had that par- 
ticular debate been carried on before 
people who normally judge American 
high school .debates, the United States 
would have “won.” But the conference 
took place, to use Hegel’s phrase, in the 
“world court” constituted by “world 
history,” and the'world’s publics were 
generally less impressed by the per- 
formance of the United States. The 
point is once more that the combina- 
tion of the Common Law heritage and 
the break with Europe’s ancient past 
makes for a procedurally pragmatic 
style. Factors like these, not strictly 
speaking part of the socioeconomic en- 
vironment, seem more important than 
economic and social factors in shaping 
the attitudes of United States foreign- 
policy makers. 


THE CoNSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Of the greatest importance is the con- 
stitutional environment within which all 
Americans think and work and act, 
whether as contributors to, or as makers 
or objects of, policy. The framework 
of this environment was deliberately 
and inventively fashioned by the con- 
stitutional Founding Fathers. The 
Constitution of the United States must 
be considered, on all counts, the most 
successful written constitution in his- 
tory, even when we do not overlook the 
Civil War, which the Constitution could 
not prevent, but which preserved the 
Constitution. According to the thesis 
of the primacy of politics, the Constitu- 
tion has molded the social environment 
more than the reverse. Even when for- 
eign-policy makers seem to be respond- 
ing to such factors as social mobility 
and the educational system, they are 
still responding indirectly and more 
` fundamentally to their constitutional 
environment. Beyond these indirect 
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effects, the Constitution also affects the 
attitudes of Americans toward world 
politics. It pushes these attitudes to- 
ward the pragmatic, though not as far 
as other factors do (and, therefore, not 
as far from the dynamic equilibrium of 
the politics of purposive compromise). 
In a sense, Americans have become the 
victims of the success of their Constitu- 
tion which was, after all, born out of the 
need of the Founding Fathers to solve 
the immediate problems they had created 
for themselves by breaking away from 
Europe and their past. To be sure, the 
Founding Fathers as authors of the 
Constitution—who did not include 
Thomas Jefferson—had a more bal- 
anced perspective upon time and, in- 
deed, upon all things, than the Found- 
ing Fathers as revolutionaries. They 
gave balanced attention to stability and 
flexibility, to effectiveness and effi- 
ciency. The document they drafted con- 
tained the highest common denominator 
of consensus, on vague long-term sub- 
stantive goals and on the procedures 
by means of which to resolve all the 
many substantive disagreements that 
were bound to be generated in the 
future. 

Apart from that, the Constitution 
had a rather mechanical appearance: 
“powers” were separated, and “checks” 
and “balances” were instituted to create 
a political system resembling the New- 
tonian conception of the universe. But 
it worked so well that this simple fact 
of great success has affected United 
States attitudes toward international 
politics ever since. Americans think 
that what worked for the thirteen col- 
onies in the eighteenth century should 
work for western Europe, the Atlantic 
Community, or for the whole world, 
in the twentieth century. At the end 
of World War II, when the “united 
nations” had defeated the Axis powers 
and optimism about international or- 
ganization was at its height, Americans 
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spoke—and published books—about 
the founding of the United States of 
America as “the great rehearsal” for 
“world federalism” or “world govern- 
ment.” Americans had previously in- 
troduced the optimism generated by the 
success of constitutionalism in the Uni- 
ted States into international relations, 
for example, in attempts to organize the 
states of the Western Hemisphere, and 
in “Wilsonian idealism” at the time of 
the founding of the League of Nations. 

Europeans generally regard such ef- 
forts toward the constitutionalization of 
international politics as hopelessly naive 
short-term tinkering with the world’s 
problems and conflicts which, in their 
eyes, have an ancient past and an 
eternal future. They are saying, in 
effect: The Americans are being child- 
ish again. Poverty, misery, ignorance, 
disease, and inequality have. always 
been with mankind and always will be. 
Therefore, the jealousies of sovereign 
states will also stay with men forever, 
and any hopes of abolishing war, 
the manifestation of these jealousies, 
through establishment of international 
organizations are simply silly. 

This pessimism, on the part of Eu- 
ropean critics of American attitudes 
toward world politics, is evidently based 
upon a denial of the primacy of politics 
and upon assertion of the primacy of 
economic, social, and cultural factors 
and of the constancy of “human na- 
ture.” The pessimism is unrealistic 
because it is ill-founded. Over the last 
century and, more dramatically, during 
the past two decades, we have seen that 
disease and ignorance can be minimized 
and even wiped out and, along with 
this, poverty and misery can be reduced, 
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through political action. The sovereign 
state, far from being an eternal institu- 
tion, is an invention and artifact of 
man, patented as late as the seven- 
teenth century and already quite ob- 
solescent. In this sense, the optimism 
of the pragmatic stance of the United 
States is much better suited to the reali- 
ties of the present and future than the 
pessimism of Europe’s generally ideo- 
logical style, because change (largely 
initiated by the United States) is the 
principal characteristic of the present 
and future. And change calls, above 
all, for purposive flexibility. 

During the past decade, United States 
foreign policy seems to have been de- 
creasingly informed by this truth. The 
rationale for, and arguments about, 
American foreign policy have become 
increasingly ideological, partly as a re- 
sult of the perceived need to “fight fire 
with fire,” that is, Communist ideology 
with the counterideology, in philosoph- 
ical terms, of freedom, partly because 
of the desire to justify the fundament- 
ally unjustifiable use of nuclear weap- 
ons. These developments have led 
American politicians who act in world 
politics to strike poses so incongruous 
with the evolving style of American 
politics that their lack of authenticity 
has usually been transparently evident. 
The ideological pose of Americans is 
inauthentic, because it contradicts the 
soundest catalogue of balanced goals 
for the conduct of world politics, drawn 
from a most familiar source: to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure global tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 
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Louis J. HALLE. The Society of Man. 
Pp. 203. New York: Harper & Row, 
1965. $4.95, 

The author of this book is a professor 
at the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies in Geneva and has also been a 
member of the Policy Planning Staff in the 
Office of the Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington. He is a prolific writer in the 
field of political science and international 
relations. 

The Society of Man develops the thesis 
of his earlier book on Men and Nations 
(1962) which. rests on a simple dualism 
based on the distinction between the ma- 
terial, practical, chaotic, and existential 
world, on the one hand, and the conceptual, 
orderly, and theoretical world of man’s 
mental constructs, on the other hand. The 
author demonstrates how this duality of 
theory and practice accounts for the differ- 
ence between international relations as 
taught and as practiced. This incongruity, 
he maintains, also leads to the construction 
of myths whose function it is to represent 
the existential world as if it conformed to 
the ideal, conceptual order, whether it does 
so or not. The mythic representation, in 
turn, leads to efforts to make the existential 
world conform to the mythic construct. 
Statesmanship, the author explains, per- 
forms a mediating function between the 


mythic and existential worlds, reducing the 
gap between them. 

In Part Two of this study Professor 
Halle illustrates the tragic consequences of 
an excessive divergence between the 
mythic and existential worlds by citing the 
history of modern ideology and especially 
the ideology of Marxian communism as 
exemplified in Soviet Russia. He notes the 
mutual interaction of the conceptual and 
existential worlds, each having continu- 
ously to adjust itself to the other. 

In Part Three the author discusses the 
evolutionary process by which man creates 
himself. In this connection he remarks 
upon the myth of eternity by which the 
present, historic conceptual model of a 
society is represented as if it were part of 
the eternal order of nature. The concept 
of the nation-state is singled out for special 
analysis as exemplifying the myth of an 
eternal order. Professor Halle contends 
that the nation-state, like the feudal order, 
is bound to be superseded in the course of 
social evolution. Mankind, he maintains, 
has come to a point of crisis because of 
the ever accelerating rate of technological 
change which is fast rendering our present 
concept of the nation-state obsolete. The 
direction of history, he prophesies, is 
toward the world-wide organization of man. 

Professor Halle’s book shows the in- 
fluence of Robert C. Tucker’s Philosophy 
and Myth in Karl Mary (1961), Theo- 
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dosius Dobzhansky’s Mankind Evolving. 


(1962), and Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s 
The Phenomenon of Man (1959). Evolu- 
tion is seen as a cosmic process embracing 
nature, man, and his civilization. One 
need not accept literally Halle’s prophecies 
as to the direction of history, just as 
critical scientists have serious reservations 
about the direction of evolution in the 
work of Teilhard de Chardin. The fact of 
social and cultural evolution and its pos- 
sible, conceptual directions are two differ- 
ent things, and Professor Halle’s mythic 
projection is scientifically no more valid 
than the mythic projection of Karl Marx, 
` Nevertheless, The Society of Man is a 
thoughtful, stimulating book which illumi- 
nates everything it touches. 
Davin BDNEY 
Professor of Anthropology 
and Philosophy 
Indiana University 


Davin Easton. A Systems Analysis of 
Political Life. Pp. xvi, 507. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965, $8.95. 


A Systems Analysis of Political Life is 
David Easton’s third major contribution to 
political thought. He has published two 
books within a year: with more thought 
the last two, A Framework for Political 
Analysis, and the one under review, could 
have been brought into one with good 
effect. Having made this criticism, the 
relevant comment for any reviewer is that 
Easton’s work is an important contribution 
to politics and in particular to interna- 
tional politics. It marks a point in the 
development of thought from traditional- 
historical and institutional approaches, 
through decision-making analyses, to an 
approach that makes possible an applied 
science. The value of Easton’s analysis is 
not so much in his general theory of po- 
litical systems, but in suggesting the frame- 
work of analysis that a political scientist 
needs if he is to ask the significant ques- 
tions and to select the significant features 
of any political system he is examining. A 
political system exists within an environ- 
ment, responds to it, and reacts to the 
reactions of other States, as does any be- 
havioral system. The precise analysis of 
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the system, its environments, and its re- 
sponses is the common concern of contem- 
porary political scientists. Easton has pro- 
vided a valuable tool of analysis for the 
political scientist and, indeed, for the prac- 
titioner. 

Easton seeks to explain why systems exist 
at all. In his search he deals with the input 
of demands into political systems and the 
input of support, in both cases emphasizing 
the stress created within systems resulting 
from the volume and content of demands 
and from altering levels of support. This 
enables him to examine responses to stress 
and to throw some light upon legitimacy, 
which is a subject upon which more light is . 
needed, He then goes on to consider out- 
put and the processes of adjustment re- 
quired by feedback from the environment, 
thus emphasizing again the behavioral na- 
ture of political systems. 

Easton has not in this book referred to 
Modelski, Snyder, Kaplan, Rosecrance, 
Rosenau, and a great number of others 
who have concerned themselves with the 
behavior of political systems and in par- 
ticular with decision-making. The reason is . 
that his emphasis is upon the behavior of 
the political system in its environment 
rather than upon the more detailed proc- 
esses that take place within a system, 
which are ultimately responsible for its 
behavior. However, it is complementary 
to these other studies, and as such it throws 
additional light upon decision-making. It is 
a “small step forward”—to use his own 
phrase—that will help theorists to apply 
their partial and general theories to par- 
ticular situations, especially to the analyses 
of situations of conflict where the problem 
is to identify the essential, and not just 
the conspicuous features. Consequently, the 
book is required reading in the fields of 
politics, international politics, and analyses 
of conflict. r 

J. W. BURTON 

Senior Lecturer in International 

Relations, 
University College London 


Herman Kann. On Escalation: Meta- 
phors and Scenarios. Pp. xvii, 308. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
$6.95: ‘ 





HOBBES’S SCIENCE OF POLITICS 


M. M. GOLDSMITH 


In this book, M. M. Goldsmith shows, for the first time, the unity of 
Hobbes’s science with his moral and political philosophy. Designated 
the grandfather of all social science by R. K. Merton, Hobbes actually 
did create a scientific system based on Galilean method. Here is a 
formulation of a unique system of thought—a complete philosophy that 
Hobbes himself believed could most ensure peace and stability in the 
body politic. An Ansley Award Winner 


Just published $7.50 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU: Vol. I; 1712—1758 
Vol. Il; 1758—1778 


JEAN GUEHENNO 


“A splendid piece of work which deserves to be brought to the attention 
of American readers.”—PrTER Gay, Columbia University. Here is the 
renowned two-volume biography of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the great 
French philosopher, author, political theorist, and composer. In this 
biography, the result of fifteen years of research, Guéhenno literally 
“discovers” Rousseau’s life. 


Just published 2 Vols. $17.50 the set. 


THE VISION OF HISTORY IN EARLY BRITAIN 
From Gildas to Geoffrey of Monmouth 
ROBERT W. HANNING 


“A contribution of the highest importance to medieval intellectual his- 
tory. This is a brilliant and original book, a work of the highest kind 
of scholarship. It should be read by all interested in medieval thought, 
historiography, and comparative literature."—-NORMAN F. CANTOR, 
Brandeis University, 


Just published $7.50 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEAS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
HERBERT A. DEANE 


“Professor Deane has been remarkably successful in keeping different 
facets of Augustine’s multi-dimensional thought in view .. . signifi- 
cantly contributes both to historical understanding of Augustine’s politi- 
cal thinking and to appreciation of its permanent relevance to the moral 
dilemmas of politics.”—Poktical Science Quarterly. ; 

7 Paperback $2.45 
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Sometimes called the Clausewitz of. the 
nuclear age, Herman Kahn has made an- 
other influential contribution to modern 
strategic thinking in his latest book, On 
Escalation: Metaphors and Scenarios. Yet, 
two men have never approached strategy 
more diversely—one stressing rationalized 
theory, the other the actualities (Clause- 
witz termed it “friction”) that “distin- 
guishes real war from war on paper.” But 
the Vietnam war has made “escalation” a 
household word, and because of Herman 
Kahn’s association with the term, his influ- 
ence is subtly felt. 

Kahn's liberal critics abhor his “thinking 
about the Unthinkable’—-how one becomes 
involved in the game of risk-taking that 
can. lead to nuclear war, and how one 
might fight such a war if’ deterrence fails. 
His conservative critics feel his escalation 
metaphors may have contributed to a stra- 
tegic philosophy encouraging what ‘be- 
comes’ piecemeal commitment, as, for in- 
stance, in situations like Vietnam, which is 
unlike the Cuban missile crisis—a two- 
sided confrontation conducted in a short 
peridd of time before complications 
(Clausewitz’s friction) set in. 

Kahn reviews the rungs on a metaphori- 
cal escalation ladder, and discusses, with 
the use of historical metaphors or scenar- 
ios, various situations which make up the 
rungs of this abstract concept. 
include “sub-crisis maneuvering,” “tradi- 
tional crises,” “intense crises,” “bizarre 
crises,” “exemplary central attacks,” and 
“military and civilian central wars.” He 
also treats some of the defects of the esca- 
lation-ladder metaphor—indeed, a step for- 
ward. One might wish he had given more 
attention to strategic dimensions not por- 
trayed by the ladder, such as timing, alli- 
ance politics, and even domestic politics. 
Praiseworthy, though, is his notation that 
“there is, no certainty that the Soviet and 
U:S. escalatiéi-ladders are very similar, or 
'“that the two opponents share many under- 
standings.” This casts some pessimism on 
his hope that the role of escalation threats 
in settling international disputes can be 
changed into something more like labor- 
management arbitration. Kahn’s Hudson 
Institute is developing theories of escala- 
tion consistent with Soviet ideological and 
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political assumptions. If applied also to 
the other Communist powers, this effort 
will do much to curb some justifiable criti- 
cism of this and his previous works. 

Kahn himself disclaims that his works 
aim to present a general theory of interna- 


‘tional relations; rather they attempt to 


stretch the imagination. To those who 
understand this purpose of the book, and 
do not make it into something unintended 
by the author, it is an outstanding contri- 
bution. 
Davip M. ABsHIRE 

Executive Secretary 

Center for Strategic Studies 

Georgetown University 


Martin C. McGuire. Secrecy and the 
Arms Race: A Theory of the Accumula- 
tion of Strategic Weapons and How 
Secrecy Affects It. Pp. vii, 249. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965. $5.95. 


Martin McGuire is apparently a disciple 
of the school of the late Lewis F. Richard- 
son, that school which cherishes the hope 
that “some day we shall have a geometry 
of waves, perhaps even of grapes and of 
children.” (Lewis F. Richardson, Arms and 
Insecurity, p. 18) If there are elements 
of bias in this review, they emerge because 
I confess that, while the geometry of waves 
has an inherent beauty which fascinates 
me, I do not particularly look forward to 
the day when there is a geometry of grapes 
and of children. 

The title, Secrecy and the Arms Race, 
implies a much more comprehensive study 
than is presented; and perhaps for some, 
namely those political scientists impatient 
with the techniques of systems analysis, it 
will be a disillusioning title, for the quali- 
tative limits of the book are demonstrated 
rigorously through the analytical tech- 
niques which have now become common 
under the guise of “conflict and resolution.” 
The study is primarily directed at the 
manner in which weapons develépment and 
build-up precede conflict. There is some 
attention given to the relationship of the 
factors which initiate hostilities and the 
process of weapons build-up. This is essen- 
tially economic theory, and it is doubtful 
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5 
that the classicists among political scien- 
tists will wish to wend their torturous way 
through the equations and graphs; al- 
though, if such an individual has in mind 
developing his understanding of the appli- 
cation of systems analysis to political 


problems, this book in its fairly narrow 


context is a worthy introduction to its disci- 
_ plinary domain. P 

In any event the last two chapters, 
“Secrecy and Interaction in the Arms Race” 
and “Information Exchange and Arms Con- 
trol,” in illustrating quite effectively the 
necessity for flexibility in secrecy and in- 
formation processes, are well worth any- 
one’s time. How much is secrecy worth? 
At what point does it begin to possess 
negative value? How do we assess the 
value of a particular bit of intelligence at 
any given point in the arms race? Is there 
a dynamic role for secrecy—and informa- 
tion—in deterrence? All of these questions 
and more are challenged in a general ana- 
- lytic way, and undoubtedly these essays 
represent, in some measure, pioneering 
work on the complex subject of secrecy. 

Having laid an excellent mathematical 
framework for the understanding of a 
great many of these problems and having 
demonstrated fine qualities of prose, it 
would appear that Dr. McGuire is well 
prepared to write a second volume, with 
minimal mathematical content, to appeal 
to the broader readership which this sub- 
ject deserves. I would strongly urge him 
to do so, 

ARNOLD KRAMISH 

Visiting Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


PETER, GRETTON. Maritime Strategy: A 
Study of Defense Problems. Pp. xvi, 
210. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965.’ $6.75. 

Britain will reduce her overseas forces 
by a third in the next four years; this and 
the announcement that Britain will pur- 
chase long-range United States bombers 
rather than .construct additional aircraft 
carriers to replace those that will be 
scrapped in the 1970’s caused the Minister 
of Defense for the Navy and the First 
Sea Lord to resign. Britain’s naval require- 
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ments and the maritime strategy proposed 
for the present-world situation comprise 
the subject matter of the interesting vol- 
ume under review. The author is of the 
opinion supported by terse statements of 
fact and opinion that sea power remains of 
continuing and growing importance in the 
present nuclear age. Many facets of the 
problem are briefly touched upon. 

Gretton differs with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s (NATO) present 
policy of a preponderant naval-nuclear 
strength. In short, after touching briefly 
on massive nuclear attack with retaliation 
and the attendant holocaust of incalcula- 
ble proportions, he contends that the West 
is “most immediately endangered by lim- 
ited wars, pressures, harassments and sub- 
version.” He thinks conventional naval 
forces can provide the first line of defense 
in any future response to a nonnuclear 
threat. He advocates a sea force with 
commando units ready to move quickly, to 
apply force or threat of force to trouble 
spots, and to control the seas in vital areas. 

The sailor-scholar emphasizes cogently 
and succinctly the inextricable nature of 
foreign policy, economics, and military- 
naval force with special stress on Britain’s 
need for allies. He states that “no coun- 
try not even the United States can pursue 
an independent foreign policy, for the 
problems indeed are vast and their ramifi- 
cations are world wide. He refers to the 
leadership that has passed to the United 
States and how . . . the march of history 
has determined inexorably that in granting 
independence to an empire, the country 
Great Britain has stepped down from the 
highest level of power.” Gretton strives 
throughout to take a national rather than 
a service point of view. 

The volume is tight and written with 
sparseness. Fourteen chapters are sub- 
divided with a conclusive and timely. bibli- 
ography that precedes each “chapter and 
follows the Foreword, Preface, and Glos-` 
sary. The Index is adequate. 

LELAND P. LOVETTE 

Vice-Admiral (Retired) 

United States Navy 


Harotp A, Hovey. United States Military 
Assistance: A Study of Policies and 
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Practices. Pp. xiv, 306. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $15.00. 


This is a valuable source book on United 
States military-aid programs, although, 
despite its claim to objectivity, it tends to 
cling to official views. Its dependence upon 
official sources for most of the data it uses 
creates an impression of concreteness and 
solidity which is enhanced by the author’s 
willingness to ignore some of the larger 
issues suggested. 

There is no more convenient reference 
book than this for information about Amer- 
ican military-aid programs. Its tables 
divulge the amount of aid lavished upon 
Laos or Turkey, the cost of using American 
soldiers to perform functions now assigned 
to the Philippine army, and the decline in 
relative United States support to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
It reconstructs the successive rationales for 
military support to Korea and Taiwan, and 
it describes authoritatively the methods of 
procurement used for supplying military-aid 
goods. Little that has been made public 
about United States military aid is ne- 
glected in this book. 

It is just this dependence upon official 
resources which, while permitting an occa- 
sional breath of criticism to enliven these 
pages, tends to give the reader the sense 
that nearly everything is right with the 
military-aid program. The author is even 
tempted to split the same infinitives the 
military bureaucrats do, and sometimes he 
follows the same relentless sentence struc- 
ture that graces their congressional presen- 
tations. He answers the same criticisms 
with the same statistics. To the charge 
that military aid has contributed to ex- 
cessive military establishment, he answers 
that the United States contribution (in 
1964) is small in comparison with the 
total-country expenditures (for 1963). 
Evidence like this may be all that is avail- 
able- from’ official sources, but surely it is 
not a satisfactoryanswer to the charge. 
In attempting to evaluate the relative 
burden of military costs in different coun- 
tries, he gives comparative defense budgets 
as a percentage of central government ex- 
penditures rather than of the gross na- 
tional product (p. 116), so that the most 
warlike of aided nations therefore seem 
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like peacemakers in. comparison with the 
United States. He seeks to answer the 
charge that military aid encourages coups, 
by arguing first that they could have oc- 
curred even without United States arms; 
secondly, that coups preceded United 
States aid; and finally, that the training 
military officers from Latin America re- 
ceived in the United States did not en- 
courage them to seize power. In proof of 
that last argument he quotes various. sena- 
tors as saying that military officers in 
Latin America are “our stanchest support- 
ers” and “a strong anti-communist core,” 
and that they get a “deep impression” of 
our “mode of life”—as if those considera- 
tions, even if true, had anything to do 
with the susceptibility to coups (pp. 68- 
69). Whether coups are necessary or use- 
ful or not, and whether or not the United 
States is in fact supporting instruments 
that oppose even the mildest social re- 
forms, is not really discussed. Nor is any 
heed paid at this point to a concession the 
author makes later, that training in the 
United States does whet the appetite for 
United States equipment (p. 246) and thus 
contributes to a desire for an indefinite 
enlargement of the military sector and 
power, 

The author’s support of basic military 
policy also makes it impossible for him to 
find any way of reducing the dimensions of 
military assistance, in his country-by-coun- 
try analysis of “forward defense programs” 
(pp. 227-44). 

Hovey’s criticisms of some elements of 
military-aid policy are all the more strik- 
ing, therefore. He calls attention to the 
serious problem created some years ago by 
competition among the military services 
offering aid to Latin America (pp. 54-55). 
But then Mr. Hovey joins Senator Ful- 
bright and the Pentagon in urging that 
military aid be separated from economic 
aid, since—he offers a variety of reasons 
for his position, but most of the arguments 
are summed up in this statement—the 
present merger makes military aid less ac- 
ceptable than it would otherwise be, and 
economic aid more so (p. 267). His argu- 
ment that the security rationale has been 
overemphasized in all foreign aid (p. 269) 
is certainly correct, but not all readers will 
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accept the further argument that military 
aid should become an element in the De- 
fense Department budget. Sympathetic as 
one may be to the view that a security 
rationale has obscured and confused the 
major thrust of American foreign-aid 
policy, the author seems quite willing to 
risk reductions in its economic side in order 
to increase the military. 

A major scholarly study of the position 
of military aid in United States foreign 
policy and its relationship to economic as- 
sistancé is badly needed, and it may be 
that this convenient collection of data will 
inspire such a study. In the meantime, 
students of American foreign policy will 
find it a useful point of reference for their 
own reflections on these issues. 

` Joun D. MONTGOMERY 
Professor of Public Administration 
Harvard University . 


Drew Mupieton. The Atlantic Com- 
munity: A Study in Unity and Disunity. 
Pp. x, 303. New York: David McKay, 
1965. $5.95. 


The present unhealthy condition of the 
once impressive North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) is common knowl- 
edge. The economic recovery of Europe 
has contributed to a revival of nationalism 
and an impatience with the dominant posi- 
tion of the United States as “the more 
equal partner” in NATO. The very suc- 
cess of NATO, supported by the nuclear 
might of the United States, in removing the 
threat of direct Russian aggression in 
Europe has been conducive to a sense of 
security which, however illogically, makes 
support of NATO seem less urgent than in 
its earlier years. Declining interest in 
NATO and -growing resentment at the 
American presence in Europe have their 
supreme exemplification in President de 
Gaulle but are found in varying degrees 
elsewhere. The NATO of the 1950's is 
clearly outmoded. When the expiration of 
its second decade in 1969 permits its mem- 
bers to withdraw, it is clear that Gaullist 
France will either pull out or insist that 
NATO abandon its integrated structure and 
transform itself into a conventional mili- 
tary alliance. Such a step toward dissolu- 
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tion would be perilous, in the opinion of 
journalist Drew Middleton. The menace 
of communism has by no means abated in 
spite of the important changes in both the 
Soviet Union and its satellites since the 
death of Stalin. The immediate danger 
now, however, is found not in Europe but 
in the “third world” of southern Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, and the new or 
transformed NATO that is needed to com- 
bat the peril of the years ahead is pri- 
marily not a military alliance but a global 
“alliance for progress,” to detract from the 
appeal of communism by promoting eco- 
nomic and social betterment in the under- 
developed areas. 

Only through new and imaginative 
American leadership, Middleton suggests, 
can this development be brought’ about. 
The new partnership will need to include 
the principal NATO members, since they 
alone have the economic base to support 
the program. Even General de Gaulle, the 
author seems to feel, may rise to such a 
challenge. But since the major NATO 
powers are thought in many quarters to be 
tainted with “colonialism,” it is suggested 
that the actual operating agencies of the 
new alliance be drawn from such unexcep- 
tionably uncolonialist states as Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Austria. Southeast Asia, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
and Japan might serve similarly, while in 
Latin America, nations that have pro- 
gressed in social revolution and attained 
stability—the author names Mexico and, 
with less clear justification, Chile—might 
be more acceptable than the United States. 

Middleton is more convincing in diag- 
nosing the weak spots in the existing estab- 
lishment than in prescribing plausible 
remedies, A journalist of prolonged and 
varied experience in Europe, both East 
and West, he provides interesting and use- 
ful information about current trends in 
the principal nations of the. area, ‘espe- 
cially with respect to théir attitude toward 
the United States and toward NATO. 
Though he seeks to close his analysis on a 
hopeful note, the main drift of his book 
is pessimistic. 

' Joris W. Pratt 

Professor of History 
University of Notre Dame 
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Spiro’s World Politics is the only systematic analysis of contemporary international 
politics intended to be used as a text. Primarily, the book explains the revolu- 
tionary changes that have transformed “international relations” into “world politics.” 
It analyzes the role of the United Nations and weighs “realist” and “legalist’’ con- 
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The Making of World Order 
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FRANK O’BRIEN. Crisis in World Com- 
munism: Marxism in Search of Efi- 
ciency. Pp. 191. New York: Free 
Press, 1965. $4.95. 

It is not clear to whom this sort of book 
is addressed. It cannot fail to irritate the 
experts by its persistent refusal to question 
commonly held assumptions and its reso- 
lute avoidance of profundity. For the 
more general reader, it will reinforce preju- 
dices already held and convert no one who 
is not already converted. The author raises 
some interesting questions, but fails to 
answer them. Thus, the word “Marxist” 
occurs several hundred times in the book, 
yet no serious effort is made to identify 
and evaluate the various forces of histori- 
cal tradition, nationalism, self-interest, and 
so on, which work alongside and modify 
the Marxian ideology. All this hardly fa- 
cilitates comprehension of the nature of the 
changes which have been taking place in 
what was once the Communist world. The 
Russians and the Chinese are both Marx- 
ists, but the Catholics and the Protestants 
in the sixteenth century were both Chris- 
tians. The Russians and the Chinese both 
assert their anxiety to convert the heathen 
to the true faith and to spread that faith 
throughout the world. The Catholics and 
the Protestants did the same in the six- 
teenth century. One cannot identify the 
effective priorities of policy merely by 
quoting doctrinal statements. Thus, the 
Turks in 1584 would certainly not be able 
to find any quotations concerning the 
possibility of co-existence between the 
Moslem and Christian worlds, yet, in fact, 
the crusades were a thing of the past, and 
the hatred of the rival Christian groups for 
one another took priority over their other 
concerns. Perhaps in 1584 a Turkish 
scribe, whom we might call O’Brien Pasha, 
sent a--memorandum to the Sultan about 
jhe’ Christian™ danger, pointing out that 
“doctrine had changed little since Aquinas 
and Torquemada. Thé) point, needless to 
say, is not that the above-necessarily paral- 
lels the circumstances of either Russian or 
Chinese communism, but rather that 
O'Brien’s evidence deserves the, Scottish 
verdict of “not proven.” 


Virtually every issue is oversimplified, 
$ 
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and every deficiency seems to be blamed 
on Marxism or on ideology. It reminds 
one of the days when the Soviet propa- 
gandists asserted that the predilection of 
their citizens for Vodka was a remnant of 
capitalism in the minds of men. We are 
also told that the huge mass of the Chin- 
ese people had been {uprooted and slammed 
into dormitories, mess -halls, and work-gang 
life aimed specifically at destroying clan 
and family.” True, there is a footnote to 
the effect that these “claims” were exag- 
gerated, but when was there ever an offi- 
cial claim that the Chinese Communists 
were separating families and putting every- 
one into dormitories? On balance, despite 
some useful pages, this book does not con- 
tribute much to a better understanding of 
world communism. 
A. Nove 
Professor of International Economic 
Studies 
University of Glasgow 


HENRI TAJFEL and Joun L. Dawson 
(Eds.). Disappointed Guests: Essays 
by African, Asian, and West Indian Stu- 
dents. Pp. vii, 158. New York: Oxford 
University Press, under the auspices of 
the Institute of Race Relations, London, 
1965. $4.00. 

It is good to know that other nations 
are also interested frankly and almost 
brutally in the problems and accomplish- 
ments of foreign students in their midst. 
Certainly the diffusion of knowledge is 
one of the prime requirements of our age. 
But what is the most effective way of 
doing this? 

This volume, not without literary or 
historical merit, resulted from an essay 
contest open to African, Asian, and West 
Indian university students in Britain “on 
the general subject of the writer’s attitudes 
before he came to this country and the 
changes in these attitudes, if any, that 
may have occurred as a result of having 
spent some time in Britain.” (Some sev- 
enty-three essays are analyzed, with a se- 
lection, and something of a coherent testi- 
mony emerges. The key to the matter is 
color; and it all should leave one with 
uneasy feelings and aspirations. 
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As the editors say primly, this statistical 
sample may not be satisfying to the 
scholar; but the ratio of unfavorable com- 
ments on the image of Britain, something 
like 5.3 to 1, is a disturbing one. The 
African ratio is the most unfavorable, fol- 
lowed by the Asian, and then by the West 
Indian. Alas, the' length of stay of the 
student does not. seem to help matters very 
much (p. 154). 

In passing, this study mentions painful 
comments about the United States and, 
basically, does not differ much from some 
of the blighted expectations we experience 
in this exciting service to foreign students; 
that is, in terms of significant intellectual 
interchange and the slightly more political 
matter of promoting understanding. 

Perhaps it is a relief and is amusing if 
one is in good spirits to note: “For quite 
a number of students, the surprise of seeing 
Europeans working at manual tasks had 
immediate and stimulating effects on mo- 
rale” (p. 145). I am almost prompted to 
add that a better day for interchange will 
come when some of our foreign friends 
will recognize the effective role of the 
land-grant college, the rural extension 
agent who does not sit in the capital city, 
and a few other similar American attitudes 
toward practice linked with theory. But 
this is a British book. 

Ricwarp H. HEINDEL 

President 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn 


Bryant M. WepcE. Visitors to the United 
States and How They See Us. Pp. xi, 
168. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1965. $4.95. 


Bryant Wedge is a psychiatrist at Yale 
University who has travelled extensively 
and has a continuing interest in intercul- 
tural communication, His book is a popu- 
larly written, informal exposure of his con- 
cerns and insights, supplemented by ma- 
terials from interviews with people who 
have had’extensive contact with visitors to 
the United States. . 

The first chapters are brief discussions 
of characteristics attributed to Africans, 
Russians, Japanese, and Latin Americans 
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that are asserted to be related to problems 
of communication with Americans. This 
is followed by a chapter of anecdotes about 
failures in intercultural understanding ac- 
companied by ex cathedra propositions 
about intercultural communication, national 
characteristics, and the state of the world. 

The next two chapters include observa- 
tions about barriers to intercultural under- 
standing and a discussion of the different 
ways in which concepts such as democracy, 
capitalism, socialism, free enterprise, com- 
munism, and freedom can be interpreted 
differently by people with different cultural 
backgrounds. The chapter on “improving 
communication” advocates taking the for- 
eign visitors’ point of view into considera- 
tion and giving the foreign visitor multiple 
opportunities for learning, first hand, about 
matters of interest to him. 

The Appendix on method explains that 
Wedge and his associates interviewed one 
hundred escort interpreters to obtain ma- 
terial for this book. Escort interpreters 
are United States State Department em- 
ployees who accompany official foreign 
visitors brought to the United States in 
various government programs. The seven- 
item questionnaire and a “word-value” 
scale used in the interview are included. 
There is no information about the charac- 
teristics of the escort interpreters or how 
the interview material was used in prepar- 
ing the text. 

The text often refers to the responses of 
escort interpreters but equally often makes 
statements about foreign visitors them- 
selves and more often presents materials 
without attributing the source, leaving the 
reader free to assume that the bulk of the 
observations are based primarily on the 
experience and understanding of the author. 

In his brief reading list, addressed to 
“The Reader Who Is Becoming Newly 
Acquainted With the Technical Aspects of 


International Communication; Wedge does 


not cite the Selltiz vOlume on Aétitudes 


and Social Relations’ of Foreign Students 
in the United States that covers much of 
the same grotitid in a scholarly and detailed 
manner, but he does refer to a few, well- 
chosen, ,introductory readings. The sub- 
stance of Wedge’s observations about 
national characteristics, intercultural com- 
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munication, and foreign visitors’ percep- 


‘tions could serve as the basis for hypothe- 


ses leading to additional systematic investi- 
gation. 
EUGENE JACOBSON 
Professor of Psychology 
Michigan State University 


W. Purs Davison. International Po- 
litical Communication. Pp. xii, 404. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1965. 
$7.50. 


To write a fine book on international 
political communication is a formidable 
task, International political communica- 
tion does not exist in a vacuum, separate 
and distinct from international political 
action—the most important kind of inter- 
national political communication. The task 
is'complicated because domestic actions of 
our country and our citizens, news of 
which gets to other peoples, may have 
effects that counter or buttress our inter- 
national political communication. The 
Negro riots in Watts, as they became 
known in other countries, were interna- 
tional political communications of a sort. 
And in a free and open society, without 
censorship, everybody from the foreign 
correspondent in this country to the Birch- 
ite or Klu Klux Klaner can export his own 
political information and blanket or dis- 
tort the international political information 
of our government. Other problems that 
make a clear-cut discussion of the subject 
difficult involve the attitudes and behavior 
of American nationals in foreign countries 
—diplomats, soldiers, businessmen, or tour- 
ists. Certainly, they have an. impact on 
our international political information. And 
there is the very basic question as to 
whether. the political information of our 
government-really speaks for the country, 


“because of the great diversity of viewpoint 


on every question. Can’ we speak with one 
voice when there are so many?—a question 
not yet successfully answered. 

Considering these many problems he had 
to cope with, Mr. Davison has, done an 
extraordinarily able job. He has sur- 
mounted his difficulties by keeping strictly 
to the confines of his subject matter and 
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not permitting himself to be deflected by 
side roads and bypaths. His book brings 
together the existing knowledge on the 
subject in a well-organized and readable 
presentation. 

Internationally minded scholars, business- 
men, students, and government people in 
Washington and ovérseas would do well to - 
study this volume and learn what there is 
to know on the subject. 

Part I of the book covers the flow and 
effects of communication. Part II covers 
the use of communications to advance 
policy, both in Communist Russia and our 
own country. Comprehensive. notes, an 
appendix, and an index strengthen this 
already strong volume. The Council on 
Foreign Relations and Frederick A. Prae 
ger, Inc. both deserve thanks for this con- 
tribution to a vital area, 

EDWARD L, BERNAYS 

Chairman 

National Committee for an Adequate 

United States Overseas 
Information Program 


NORTH AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


SELIG ADLER. The Uncertain Giant, 1921- 
1941: American Foreign Policy between 
the Wars. Pp. xi, 340. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1965. $6.95. 


This volume belongs to a group alto- 
gether too rare. It is written for the 
general reader rather than for the special- 
ist or as a student textbook. It does not 
pretend to be based upon firsthand re- 
search but reflects diligent and critical 
reading of the literature, now immensely 
voluminous, regarding the period between 
the Two Wars. 

To one who lived through that era there 
is an extraordinary feeling that the writer, 
having no personal memory fof events, 
deals with them somewhat more objectively 
than could anyone whose own experience 
covered the period. In that sense there is 
a solid gain in perspective. On the other 
hand, some of the atmosphere is lost. 
Events take on the aspect of a logic and a 
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clarity of relationship not discernible at 
the time. This has the effect of making 
the responses of statesmen appear to be 
less rational than they then seemed. In- 
deed, it sometimes: gives the impression 
that the statesmen of, the world would 
supply a proper- crew for a ship of fools. 
Some—perhaps too many—would certainly 
have qualified, but not all. 

The book is well written, a refreshing 
characteristic. The style is lively but not 
extravagant. It abounds in brief quota- 
tions that aptly sum up involved discus- 
sions. In stressing the contrast between 
the isolationist political policies and the 
participation of bankers and businessmen 
in European investment, the author com- 
ments: “As the Senate weighed simple in- 
ternational agreements on an apothecary’s 
scale, business interests spun a wide web of 
economic entanglements.” 

He has a discerning eye for paradox. 
Though ‘the Kellogg-Briand Pact won the 
Secretary the Nobel Prize, the author re- 
marks nonetheless that “tart old Carter 
Glass was unwilling that any of his Vir- 
ginia constituents should suppose that he 
thought it worth a postage stamp.” He 
later offers the ironic comment: “After 
World War II the outlawry of war agree- 
ment was taken from the wastebasket of 
forgotten treaties to sanction the punish- 
ment of the Axis leaders who had planned 
war with malice aforethought.” 

The author is careful not to reach for 
gaudy generalizations. There is a marked 
effort at fairness. When he takes a posi- 
tion quite different from that of others 
who have studied the documents at first 
hand,,he notes the fact and many times 
gives not only a reference but a fair sum- 
mary of the contrary opinion. Once in a 
while there are needless adjectives and 
adverbs which slightly impair his judicious 
account. He uses “schizoid” several times, 
refers to Elihu Root as “tactless,” a singu- 
larly inappropriate word, and calls several 
Japanese promises “glib.” Such instances 
are infrequent, but they do jar upon so well 
balanced an account. 

Once or twice the author suspends his 
role as a historian, going into “iffy” ques- 
tions. One instance is speculation as to 
what might have happened if Hitler had 
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conquered Russia. This lapse is the more 
surprising since not many pages later he - 
remarks: “The ‘if’s’ of history are incapa- 
ble of proof.” 

There are occasions in the text when it 
seems inevitable that he must have had in 


_mind parallels with the current situation, as, 


for example, Roosevelt’s statement that 
“when peace has been broken anywhere the 
peace of all countries is in danger.” Again, 
where he ends the discussion about Ja- 
pan’s seizure of Southeast Asian islands, 
he makes the comment: “Once more land- 
grabbing had proved to be an endless chain 
reaction.” 

In keeping with this type of writing, the 
text is not overloaded with footnotes, but 
under the heading of “Further Reading” 
there are nearly fifty pages of valuable 
bibliography with commentary which is 
often perceptive. 

HENRY M. Wriston 

American Assembly n 
Columbia University 


M. S. VENKATARAMANI. Undercurrents in 
American Foreign Relations: Four Stud- 
ies. Pp. x, 218. New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House (Distributed by Taplinger), 
1965. $6.00. 


These four essays are concerned with the 
United States response to the two Indian 
famines of 1943 and 1946, to the Suez 
crisis, and to the U-2 affair. Written by 
an Indian professor of American history, 
the respective chapters describe the role 
played by the India League of America in 
the Indian famines, the oil companies in 
the Suez crisis, and the defense-intelligence 
agencies in the U-2 affair. Needless to say, 
the Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
administrations fall short of top honors in 
the handling of these problems, The ac- 
counts are carefully documented, and>the, 
final assessments in eachycase are exactingly 
dispassionate. Therstyle is simple and free 
from “argonese,” although the analysis 
might well have benefited from a greater 
awareness of some of the insights of the 
behavioral sciences. 

The great Indian famine of 1943 con- 
fronted the Roosevelt administration with 
a twin problem: meddling in the jealously, 
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albeit tenuously, held empire of Churchill’s 
Britain and the competing demands of 
feeding the starving Indians as against 
supplying the fighting allies. The recently 
organized India League of America was no 
match for “winning the war” psychology, 
but Churchill, and the ardent Anglophile 
Dean Acheson emerge. more than a little 
scarred. The famine of 1946 caught the 
Truman administration moving from its 
preoccupation with European revival to its 
involvement in the Cold War. The author 
also notes that Americans had not had time 
to familiarize themselves with Indian 
problems, nor had the Indians become 
expert in lobbying techniques. But if 
Herbert Hoover can be acclaimed for his 
humanitarian support of aid to India, as 
compared to Eleanor Roosevelt who re- 
fused to assist the India League, it might 
be questioned whether the author should 
discount altogether the role of pragmatism 
in the formulation of such policies. Only 
once is birth control mentioned, and then 
as a fetish of uninformed American public 
opinion (p. 61). 

The role that oil played in the formula- 
tion of United States policy during the 
Suez crisis is carefully elaborated. That 
basic Western dependency upon Arab-held 
oil reserves should condition United States 
policy is not surprising and that it could 
be raised to reinforce a nonaggression pol- 
icy against France, Great Britain, and 
Israel suggests a happy coincidence of 
strategic, economic, and legal considera- 
tions—-Herman Finer’s intemperate mono- 
graph on the subject not withstanding. 

One might quarrel with the interpreta- 
tion that the U-2 crisis was within the 
American tradition of manifest destiny, 
while agreeing that the incident was un- 
fortunate both politically and legally. To 
attribute the policy to such an oversimpli- 

fied motivation; without reference to the 

alternating public ‘moods, ignores the ac- 
cumulated research in’ foreign policy de- 
cision-making over the last, decade. 

The critical exposé of American strategic 

“experts” of the period, however, is par- 
ticularly welcome and warrants ‘the read- 
er’s careful attention. It is to be hoped 
that this first volume of the Indian School 
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of International Studies in American For- 
eign Relations will set the standard for 
forthcoming critiques. 
Martin. B. Travis 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

State University, of New York > 

at Stony Brook. 


ITHIEL DE Sorta Poor, ROBERT P. ABELSON, 
and SAMUEL L. Popkin. Candidates, 
Issues, and Strategies: A Computer 
Simulation of the 1960 and 1964 Presi- 
dential Elections. Pp. xi, 193. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. $2.45. 


This is a frank and lucid book on a 
muddied subject. With refreshing clarity 
the authors describe precisely what is in- 
volved in the computer “simulation” of a 
political process: the assumptions and ma- 
terials required, the means employed, and 
the results—good and bad—obtained in 
their experience. Their candor goes far to 
strip the Great God Computer of many of 
the obfuscations with which others too 
often have clothed it. They make explicit 
what many of us long have suspected: that 
the machine can do only what the human 
intellect tells it to do with humanly pro- 
vided materials. 

The thesis is laid down that the com- 
puter must be provided with hypotheses in 
a quantified form, with amenable data, and 
with a calculus. But in social behavior no 
sooner is the first requirement stated than 
there is trouble. From voting studies, for 
example, there is ample replication that 
most persons vote for “the party,” no 
matter what the issues or who the’ candi- 
dates are; that in the North at least there 
is a Democratic syndrome of lower-eco- 
nomic level, non-Protestant, younger, fe- 
male, urban voters, and a Republican syn- 
drome of the obverse; and that Democrats 
associate with Democrats and Republicans 
with Republicans, and so on. But the com- 
puter requires a specific probability value 
for each relationship. Do you feed it .6, 
.72, or 838? On what basis do, you rely, 
even with established hypotheses? 

The same goes for the relationship of 
attitudes on complex issues to probable , 
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voting behavior—the principal data used in 
programming these simulated predictions. 
Put aside for the moment the sticky point 
of the validity of “pros” and “cons” to- 
wards issues which many persons have not 
even heard about until the pollster’s ques- 
tion. The question hereyi is the value of the 
attitude given to the. -computer. Take an 
attitude of moderate “Liberalism” toward 
social welfare and the probability of voting 
for -the Democratic party—from whence 
comes the value of this association that 
the computer requires in order to go to 
work? 

The answers are given here. Being an 
empiricist at heart, your reviewer took the 
sixteen pages between pp. 43-59 that de- 
scribe the crucial matter of input for the 
programming of the 1960 simulations. He 
circled every word that read “guessed,” 
“estimated,” “believed,” “expected,” or its 
intuitive equivalent. Such words are used 
fifty-two times! 

The initial simulations described were 
done in break-neck rush for the Kennedy 
campaign management in 1960, They are 
lightly glossed over. The balance of the 
book, the largest part, describes more in- 
tricate post hoc simulations done on the 
authors’ own account. “Data” used were 
principally the findings from fifty “usable” 
public-opinion polls by Gallup, Roper, and 
others from 1952 to 1958, later augmented 
by twenty others from 1960 through 1962. 
The data were organized into cells for 480 
voter-types by demographic characteristics, 
each containing proportions from the polls 


of “pro,” “anti,” and “undecided” on fifty- 


two issues. The calculus was principally 
correlation, 

This is an interim report on simulation. 
The authors state that should they repeat 
such research in 1968, “it will be done 
differently in many ways” and that the 
future of simulations will be limited “only 
by the imagination of the researcher.” A 
commendable glossary of technical terms 
is included. ? 

2 Davip WALLACE 

Director and Assistant Professor 

Social Scientist Training Program 

Columbia University School of 

Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine 
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REXFORD G. TUGWELL. How They Became 
President: Thirty-Five Ways to the 
White House. Pp. 587. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1964. $8.95. 

Elder statesmen and elder scholars have 
a number of things in common. One of 
the most persistent is their affinity for 
synthesis—finding generalizing principles. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell’s latest book falls 
into this genre; it invests the concept with 
heightened significance. 

Mr. Tugwell has conceived and executed 
a book that merits wide reading; it will be 
useful—for different reasons—to the gen- 
eral reader, the professional historian, and 
the student of politics. The treatment in 
a single volume of the conditions, events, 
and maneuvers that placéd each president 
in the White House could, if less skillfully 
handled, result in dehydrated chronology 
or a bland digest. Because of the author’s 
rare blending of discriminating selection 
and masterful compression, his vignettes 
leave the reader with an impression that 
his time has been profitably as well as 
pleasantly spent. 

The prelude to presidential incumbency 
has undergone some evolution since 1789. 
Four major changes have occurred since 
the days of Washington and a number of 
minor ones add variety to the picture. To 
be able to view the entire period—almost 
panoramically—gives the viewer a perspec- 
tive and a sense of breadth and depth 
that both extend and sharpen his analytic 
power.’ Two-party politics as we under- 
stand that term today began to make its 
appearance only after our constitutional 
system had been in operation for a third 
of a century. Beginning in 1828 but tak- 
ing on increasing complexity and sophisti- 
cation during the 1830’s and 1840's, presi- 
dential politics acquired dimensions and 
stratagems that were to become standard 
operating procedure for the next hundred., 
years. 

Mr. Tugwell’s basic TANA is simple and 
straightforward. , After a brief introduction, 
each president is the subject of a concise 
profile. Washington and Tyler share the 
distinction of receiving the least space— 
seven pages each. Lyndon Johnson is 
accorded the fullest treatment—twenty-five 
pages. Most presidents before Wilson are 
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treated in nine pages or less, the most 
notable exception being Lincoln who re- 
ceives fifteen. Some will question the 
reason or justification of alloting Harding 
twelve pages and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
only seventeen. In general, however, the 
author has succeeded in providing reason- 
ably well-rounded sketches of the men who 
have become president. 

One may quarrel with interpretations of 
individual events or with the emphasis of 
a particular episode. Mr. Tugwell has his 
own preferences and prejudices, and they 
will not always find unqualified acceptance 
among his readers. Even where exception 
may be taken, however, the careful culling 
of the records, the thoughtful weighing of 
the evidence, and the felicitous phrasing of 
the case command respect. The conclud- 
ing chapters are notable for numerous 
provocative observations that reflect the 
author’s penetrating insights. 

LAWRENCE H. CHAMBERLAIN 

Vice-President 

Columbia University 


Marvin R. Werssorp. Campaigning for 
President: A New Look at the Road to 
the White House. Pp, v, 208> Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1964. 
$4.50. 

There were a number of studies of po- 
litical campaigns published in 1964 prior to 
the presidential campaign and nearly all of 
them sought to predict the style of the 
Johnson-Goldwater contest, if not the out- 
come. Weisbord makes some tentative 
prognostications, but mostly his study is a 
historical analysis with emphasis on the 
extent and manner of personal participa- 
tion by the candidates. 

We learn that before 1860 none of the 
incumbents running for re-election, and 
only one major aspirant, General Scott, 
took any public notice of the fact that a 
campaign wasin progress. Who, then, did 
the campaigning?—editors, mainly, ‘and, 
next in order, congressmen, other national 
party leaders, governors; and miscellaneous 
party workers, 

' Although Lincoln in 1860 made no 
speeches—and didn’t even vote for himself 
—this was the year when Douglas, candi- 
date of the Northern Democrats, initiated 
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the practice of í campaigning openly for 
himself. He “spoke everywhere, week 
after week, for two months, as often as 20 
times a day.” What did he say? “I did 
not come here to solicit your votes,” he 
told a Raleigh, North Carolina audience. 
Desperately, he tried to reconcile the South 
and the North; above all, he was deter- 
mined to try to save the Union. In some 
Southern states, eggs were thrown at him, 
but he stood his ground. When Lincoln 
was elected, Douglas immediately came to 
his support. A brave man, Douglas never 
faltered in placing his talents and influence 
at the command of his successful rival. 

Weisbord skims rapidly over the eight 
campaigns from 1864 to 1896, a period 
dominated by the Republicans even though 
the popular vote for each party was about 
the same, and the Democrats obtained a 
popular majority four times (1876, 1884, 
1888, and 1892). McKinley, who was very 
active in the 1892 campaign, when Harri- 
son was the Republican standard-bearer, 
introduced the “front-porch” style of cam- 
paigning in 1896, as his only effective 
response to Bryan, who traveled some 
18,000 miles on four tours, delivering hun- 
dreds of eloquent speeches, practically all 
of them on the subject of silver. The au- 
thor seems to conclude that oratory in it- 
self, even if the orator is a man of incom- 
parable talent, cannot prevail over an 
opponent who has the personality, the or- 
ganization, the money, and the tactics 
which enable him to exploit the moods of 
the electorate. 

Among the interesting bits of informa- 
tion supplied by the author are that the 
first platform was drawn up in 1840 for 
Van Buren; Wilson, in 1912, “was the first 
nominee in history to stump and win”; F. 
D. Roosevelt was the “first President to, 
be re-elected after a whistle-stop‘tour”; all 
Republican candidates, from Fremont to 
Hoover “eschewed stumping”; Al Smith, in 
1928, was the first candidate to use the 
radio effectively; Kennedy made more 
promises than any other candidate in his- 
tory—220 by Congressional Quarterly 
(CQ) count; and Bryan in Boston, in 
1896, addressed the largest crowd in his- 
tory—probably 100,000 people. 

Weisbord, like the reviewer, has a pro- 
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found respect and admiration for Wilson, 
F. D. Roosevelt, Truman, Stevenson, and 
Kennedy. But‘this does not blind him to 
- such virtues as Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
kie, Dewey, and Eisenhower possessed. It 
seemed to him that ‘General Eisenhower, 
whose first campaign! was managed by a 
public +felations crowd,)“did not need to 
be sòld like soap. - His name, reputation, 
integrity, evident sincerity, sunny smile— 
these qualities spoke well enough for them- 
selves.” But I think he put his finger on 
why the General was completely without 
influence in 1964. “In électing Ike the 
nation rejected politics, G.O.P. as well as 
Democratic.” 

“Campaigning for President” is an en- 
grossing, imaginative, and thought-provok- 
ing study of American national campaigns. 
Completed before the 1964 results were 
known, it enables us to understand why 
Goldwater’s crushing defeat was inevitable. 
One might argue that it gives us some clue 
to the situation in 1965. If it does, the 
prospects for the future are very dim. 

Roy V. PEEL 

Professor of Political Science 

San Fernando Valley State College 

Northridge 

California 


ALFRED Dre Grazia. Republic in Crisis: 
Congress against the Executive Force. 
Pp. 303. New York: Federal Legal Pub- 
lications, 1965. $7.95. 


Republic in Crisis is a significant and 
important book deserving to be read widely 
and to be well pondered; it ought not to 
be ignored, lightly dismissed, or put out 
of hand or sight. De Grazia has addressed 
himself to the pertinent and crucial prob- 
lem of how an equilibrium between these 
centralizing or so-called Executive Force 
and the limiting, retarding effects of the 
so-called Republican Force can be achieved. 

The initial premise is that a republic 
without a legislature is difficult to conceive. 
The goal, tò echo the author, is—by analy- 
sis of Congress as the nation’s key institu- 
tion—to declare what makes the American 
republic strong and what makes it weak. 

De Grazia’s attack leads into these typi- 
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cal fronts or areas of analysis—‘The Con- 
gressional System,” “Evaluation of Con- 
gress,” “Political Parties,” “The Myth of 
the President,” “The Executive Force,” 
“Congressional Self-Government,” “Pro- 
gram of Executive Control,” “A Congress 
of Republican Principles,” and “Republican 
Society.” De Grazia forthrightly sets forth 
his presentation for his treatment of these 
various topics proceeds in an orderly fash- 
ion exhibiting the author’s deep convictions 
as to the value and utility of his earlier 
concepts of Public and Republic. 

While it is evident from ‘De Grazia’s 
writing that he does not favor the unre- 
stricted development of the Executive 


. Force—substituting here in part if not 


entirely for his public—to the point of 
acquisition of total control of the modern 
state, De Grazia enunciates this position 
with fairness and a dispassion which seems 
almost paradoxical when referred back to 
the things about which he is writing. 

The same qualities of clarity, lack of 
stridence, and an approach to dispassion 
mark De Grazia’s defense of the Republi- 
can Force. Although the author’s convic- 
tions are apparent and unconcealed, they 
are not posited or reiterated in such terms 
as to constitute barriers to perusal, pon- 
dering, and understanding by anyone who 
may come to this book. 

That Congress needs or deserves reform 
is a contention of De Grazia. That these 
reforms need not all be devoted to the 
denigration of the image of our national 
legislature or be destructive of its signifi- 
cant position in the American political 
system is in essence the theme of the ana- 
lytical process of De Grazia in the Repub- 
lic in Crisis. -That there are positive steps 
which can be taken to reform, reinstate, 
and raise respect for Congress is another 
clear contribution of this work. 

Each reader in the end must grapple> 
with this work and wrestle with its thesis, 
remembering the quip of Huey Long as to 
the possibility of--a dictatorship in the 
United States--“Yes, but they would call 
it anti-fascist.” 

CHARLES W. SHULL 

Professor of Political Science 

Wayne State University 
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Epwarp S. FLASH, Jr. Economic Advice 
and Presidential Leadership: The Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. Pp. x, 382. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1965. $8.95. 

The heart of Flash’s study is a series of 
three case studies of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (CEA) under as many 
chairmen and presidents: the Truman- 
Keyserling Council and Korean mobiliza- 
tion; the Eisenhower-Burns Council and 
the 1953-1954 recession; and the Kennedy- 
Heller Council and the sea-change of eco- 
nomic policy in 1961—1963. On this basis, 
the author attempts to generalize about the 
roles of the CEA as part of the more 
general problem of knowledge’s relation- 
ship to power. 

What emerges is, says Flash, “the essen- 
tially transitory and personal relationships 
of the Council with the President.” Al- 
though the existence of economic advisers 
may now be institutionalized—once Arthur 
Burns rescued the CEA from possible ex- 
tinction in 1953—no particular role is 
permanently established, for the advisers’ 
dependence on the style and interest of the 
President is far greater than his on them. 
Aside from the preparation of the annual 
Economic Report itself—to which Flash 
seems not to give as prominent a place as 
in Henstadt’s earlier analysis—the Coun- 
cil has had to take the initiative—to fend 
for itself in finding opportunities to “mus- 
cle in” on policy-formation. At the same 
time, the author points out, one reason for 
the Heller Council’s success Jay in its em- 
phasis upon “developing broad rationale 
and analysis” and its avoidance of “becom- 
ing too enmeshed in specific decision-mak- 
ing processes.” However, the case study 
’ “also shows that while Heller pursued this 
broad line, fellow member Gordon was 
very much involved in operational particu- 
lars, to the apparent benefit of CEA’s 
status. It is difficult to generalize about 
this, although Flash’s studies are quite 
sufficient to pin down another thesis: that 
to be an official advisory body is not to be 
necessarily the effective influence. The 
Treasury, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
particular agencies at particular times all 
compete with CEA and often pose superior 
leverage. 
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The clearest, strongest conclusion about 
the CEA—and about the relationship of 
knowledge to power, in general—that one 
can reach on the basis of the detailed his- 
torical analysis that Flash presents is that 
such an advisory body cannot survive with- 
out becoming an :active policy-advocate, 
It cannot remain what the first CEA chair- 
man, Nourse, had hoped it would be: a 
strictly “scientific agency.” When it re- 
mained aloof, or diverged strongly from 
presidential inclinations, the Council was 
not influential; only when the CEA’s eco- 
nomic analysis was predicated on value 
assumptions congenial to the President 
could it succeed in making its mark on 
policy. We often hear of an executive be- 
ing “captured” by his advisers; I think the 
reverse may be closer to the truth. 

MICHAEL D. REAGAN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Riverside 


GLENDON SCHUBERT. Judicial Policy-Mak- 
ing: The Political Role of the Courts. 
Pp. 212. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1965. $3.75. 

This book deserves a wider audience 
than its format is likely to attract to it. 
The latest in the Scott, Foresman Com- 
pany’s “American Government Series,” 
Professor Schubert’s Judicial Policy-Mak- 
ing was evidently designed with an eye on 
the growing number of academic instructors 
who think a series of small, preferably 
paper-bound, texts provide a better ap- 
proach to the study of government than 
does a weighty tome whose precooked 
chapters achieve the miracle of allowing 
the volatile essence of a subject to escape 
while rendering its substance intellectually 
indigestible. Such instructors will not be 
disappointed in their expectations of Schu- 
bert’s slim volume nor will the chance 
“intelligent reader” or lawyer who comes 
upon it in the textbook section of a book- 
store. It is a tour de force of condensa- 
tion, presenting in its two hundred-odd 
pages an admirable distillation of what is 
most interesting and exciting in the scien- 
tific study of the legal process. The most 
prolific and practiced of the behavioral 
political scientists concentrating on law, 
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Schubert writes with full command of the 
relevant literature and with great certainty 
that the behavioral approach to the study 
of law and legal processes is more fruitful 
than the traditional and conventional stud- 
ies it seeks to supplement or replace. 
Moderate in tone, yet firm in conviction, 
Judicial Policy-Making is a fair representa- 
tion of the strengths/and weaknesses of this 
newest analysis of one of man’s oldest 
endeavors, the effort to achieve the rule of 
law. 

Strengths abound in the volume. In 
each of its seven chapters there is a rich 
store of information directing attention to 
the federal judicial system generally and 
to the Supreme Court specifically. Per- 
suaded that the work of courts cannot be 
understood on the basis of an exclusive 
concentration on “the law” as a static 
entity, Schubert is at pains to summarize 
what is now known about the relation of 
judical policy-making to the social and 
political environments within which it 
occurs, The function of the judiciary in 
our political system, is his proper focus. 
Very little that is of possible significance 
for the understanding of courts and judges 
is neglected. As a result, his book is the 
best brief analytical description of the 
American judicial system now available. 

There is, nevertheless, a massive reserva- 
tion one must’ make with respect to this 
study. Its vital contribution is evidently 
intended to be conveyed in two terminal 
chapters, one setting out a behavioral model 
of judicial policy-making, the other criti- 
cizing alternate conventions of research 
while affirming the superiorities of the 
behavioral model. In these chapters brev- 
ity ceases to be a virtue. Technical terms 
and transitions in discussion are given an 
argumentative gloss where a communicable 
content is required. The final debate 
would be cavalier were it not so crude and 
fragmented in the statement of opposing 
approaches to research. Still, this is a text 
that is more than a textbook, a stimulating 
book for all’who care about the rule of law 
in a free society. 

- Leo WEINSTEIN 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Government 

Smith College 
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Marx DeWorre Howe. The Garden and 
the’ Wilderness: Religion and Govern- 
ment in American Constitutional His- 
tory. Pp. x, 180. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1965. $4.50. 

This short, intensive, and historicolegal 
analysis recalls that constitutional separa- 
tion of church and state does more than 
protect us from “ecclesiastical depredations 
and excursions” and that it also protects 
churches from political attack. The re- 
minder is salutary but less necessary than 
the jacket implies, with its unfounded sug- 
gestion that the Supreme Court sees such 
separation “exclusively” in the first sense, 

The author complains of judicial em- 
phasis on the Jeffersonian “wall of sepa- 
ration.” He calls it anticlerical. He seeks 
greater stress on the “evangelical” version 
of “the wall” and on religious zeal as the 
historic source of the First Amendment. 
Roger Williams wanted a “wall or hedge” 
to protect the “garden of the Church” from 
the “wilderness of the world.” Howe sees 
constitutional separation as protecting the 
“gardens of religion” from the “federal 
wilderness.” Certainly, with several hun- 
dred extant denominations, “garden” must 
be pluralized. It is less sure that Williams’ 
“world” referred only, or mainly, to gov- 
ernment. 

The treatise casts new historical lights 
upon many decisions under the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. But Howe's 
predilections frequently appear. Thus, he 
firids it “surely” more probable that early 
demands for religious liberty should have 
come “from those who were themselves 
believers” than from “men who were deeply 
skeptical in religious matters’—men like 
Jefferson. How can he be so certain? 
Does not religious oppression really stem 
more often from religious fanaticism than 
from rationalism? 

Howe does not criticize the results in 
recent church-state cases...He only calls 
inadequate the Court’s “interpretation of 
social and intellectud] history.” He admits 
to the “folly” of ‘an “academic lawyer.” 
Not until his antepenultimate page does he 
let the political cat out of the academic 
bag. He observes “parenthetically” that 
Justice Black’s firm rule against aid to 
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of a national educational program.” This 
volume is a covert but effective plea for 
“nondiscriminatory” federal-financial sup- 
port of religious schools and other enter- 
prises. This dispute, to be decided soon, 
not those decided lately, contains the meat 
of the struggle, which is federal tax money 
in enormous amounts, 

The book can best be understood by 
those fully familiar with the decisions, 
such as justices of the Supreme Court. If 
they follow Howe’s lead, they will shift 
their direction. They may even go be- 
yond financial aid and hold, with him, that 
“the liberty of churches based in foreign 
lands to exercise ecclesiastical power here 
is secured by the provisions of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments.” This would 
change the face of our society. 

James E. Curry 

Washington, D.C. 


Davio Evcene Conrap. The Forgotten 
Farmers: The Story of Sharecroppers in 
the New Deal. Pp. 223. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1965. $5.00. 


The title of this prize-winning mono- 
graph is somewhat misleading. Essen- 
tially, it is the story not of “sharecroppers 
in the New Deal,” but of the political issue 
posed by the sharecropper’s plight under 
the cotton program of the first Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration (AAA). It 
does not deal with tenancy outside the 
cotton belt or with the period after the 
Butler decision, and it says almost nothing 
about the Resettlement Administration and 
its predecessor agencies. Within the limits 
described, however, Professor Conrad has 
produced a highly competent, well-organ- 
ized, and informative study, one that sets 
the stage in three introductory chapters 
about the nature of the tenant system and 
the farm program and then moves on to 
discuss the extent of landlord abuses, the 
origins and activities of the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union, the conflicts within 
the AAA, the resulting “purge” of the lib- 
erals, and the changes that followed. In a 
concluding summary, the author deplores 
the fact that the AAA was not more re- 
form-minded. In 1933, he feels, landlords 
were desperate enough to accept govern- 
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ment aid regardless of the strings attached, 
and by yielding to political expediency, the 
AAA missed a golden opportunity to en- 
hance the independence of tenants and cre- 
ate a healthier system in the South. 

In all of this, to be sure, there is little 
that is startlingly new. The story of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union has been 
told before, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. has 
written a more vivid description of the 
AAA’s policy conflicts. Yet Professor Con- 
rad’s work seems likely to stand as the 
most complete, best-balanced, and most 
authoritative account of a key issue during 
the early New Deal. It is based upon 
solid research. Its analysis of the effects 
of the AAA program and of the arrange- 
ments that favored the landlords is lucid 
and enlightening. And while the discus- 
sion of liberal pressures is less satisfactory, 
the work does reveal the many ramifica- 
tions of the sharecropper issue and in a 
variety of ways adds to our understanding 
of the nature and course of AAA policies. 

Professor Conrad’s book is also highly 
readable. In a few spots he seems overly 
concerned with statistics and bureaucratic 
minutiae, but, generally speaking, he writes 
with eloquence, wit, feeling, and delicate 
touches of irony. His style, coupled with 
the drama inherent in his subject matter, 
makes for an absorbing narrative that 
should appeal to the general reader as well 
as the specialist. 

Ertis W. HAwLEY 

Associate Professor of History 

North Texas State University 


Davip FELIX. Protest: Sacco-Vanzetti and 
the Intellectuals. Pp. 274. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1965. 
$5.95. 


The title of this book is misleading. 
When used in connection with the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, the word “protest” has be- 
come almost a word of art, symbolizing the 
opposition, the complaint, and the protest 
against the unfair trial to which Sacco and 
Vanzetti were subjected and the incorrect 
decision which took them to the electric 
chair. It is, therefore, .most (surprising 
that Mr. Felix’s book, to the contrary, is 
one of unremitting approval of the trial, 
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the sentence, and the execution. It is 
more than an approval; it is a song of lyric 
praise. i 

The subtitle of the book is equally mis- 
leading. Mr. Felix, devotes exceedingly 
little space to the intellectuals who fought 
to save Sacco and Vanzetti from execution 
and who have since carried on to vindicate 
their names, and the attention he does give 
them is meaningless. He indicates they 
were looking for something to support or 
oppose; it did not matter which. Can this 
seriously be said of persons of such integ- 
rity and wisdom as Albert Einstein, Walter 
Lippmann, Felix Frankfurter, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Anatole France, H. G. 
Wells, and scores of other world-famous 
figures? 

Mr. Felix has contributed absolutely 
nothing to the vast literature on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, not even any new angle sup- 
porting the view that the two Italians were 
guilty. He upholds the testimony of the 
prosecution witnesses, indicating that they 
could not possibly be wrong; he places his 
stamp of approval on the prosecution ex- 
perts; and he eulogizes the district attor- 
ney, judge, and jury, not with specifics, but 
with the most unscholarly generalizations. 

For instance, he says that “no one has 
been able to prove that Katzmann was un- 
fair.’ The record shouts with his unfair- 
ness: he was unfair in his cross-examina- 
tion of the defendants and defense wit- 
nesses; he was unfair in withholding from 
the defense the names of witnesses who 
would have testified that Sacco and Van- 
zetti were not the South Braintree bandits; 
he was unfair in conspiring with the 
State’s firearms expert, Captain Proctor, 
to answer a prearranged question in such 
a way as to have the jury believe some- 
thing differently from what he had found 
in testing Sacco’s pistol; and he was unfair 
in concealing from the jury the fact that 


the hole in the alleged bandit cap had 


been made by the Chief of Police looking 
for identification beneath the lining and 
not, as Katzmann charged, by Sacco’s 
hanging the cap on a nail at his work- 
bench. 

Giving Mr. Felix credit for intelligence 
and endeavor, it is very obvious that he 
does not understand the case at all. He 
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treats very cavalierly this cap evidence, 
when, indeed, it was a crucial item in the 
case. He treats casually the unforgivable 
blunder by President Lowell in charging 
two defense witnesses with deception when 
it was later established that Lowell was in 
error, and he apologized! 

Of all the books on the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case published, and I have read them all, 
Felix’s is the next to the worst in point of 
lack of knowledge of the facts in the case, 
absence of reflectiveness, plus an obvious 
predetermined approach to his writing. 
The honor for the most worthless book on 
the subject is still retained by Robert H. 
Montgomery for his book, The Murder 
and the Myth. 

MICHAEL A, MUSMANNO 

Justice 3 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


Curtis D. MacDoucatt. Gideon’s Army, 
Vol. I: The Components of the Decision. 
Pp. xiii, 305. ° New York: Marzani & 
Munsell, 1965. $6.50. 


This book offers some of the raw ma- 
terial that will someday be included in a 
definitive history of Henry Agard Wallace. 
It is filled with new and interesting frag- 
ments about Wallace and the people with 
whom he associated. It is also an ex- 
tremely tendentious work and has to be 
read with a good deal of caution. 

Curtis MacDougall was an insider. Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he ran for the Senate in Illinois 
under the Progressive party sponsorship. 
He corroborates the widespread view that 
Wallace was a religious mystic at times, 
strangely uninterested in his closest fol- 
lowers, yet at the same time solicitous to- 
wards Negroes. And long before it became 
respectable, Henry Wallace toured the 
South and spoke before desegregated audi- 
ences, that required courage in 1947-1948. 
MacDougall also includes a number of 
perceptive vignettes of C. B. Baldwin, who 
ran the Wallace campaign, Anita McCor- 
mick Blaine, who paid many of the bills, 
Lee Pressman, Philip Murray, and Frank 
Kingdon. 

Throughout the book, however, the 
author utilizes various questionable prac- 
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tices. For example, Gilbert Harrison of 
the New Republic is called a “rightwing 
AVC leader.” Dr, Frank Kingdon is re- 
peatedly criticized for no apparent reason 
save that he ultimately turned against the 
Progressive party and seemed to have 
private ambitions. There is also an espe- 
cially tasteless and pointless story about 
someone’s rudeness towards Kingdon. All 
this may be of some worth elsewhere but 
not in a book that wishes to be taken seri- 
ously. 

In fact, there is a thread of partisan 
protest that runs through the pages: that 
Wallace was correct in his postwar assess- 
ment of foreign policy. Rereading his 
speeches in the light of twenty-years per- 
spective indicates, however, his inability to 
come to grips with the problems of power 
and his naive belief that Stalin’s Russia 
was at that time interested in a détente. 

Hopefully, volumes two and three will 
be less biased. It would also help if the 
publishers used a less expensive binding, 
crowded far fewer words on each page, and 
proofread more carefully. The misspell- 
ings are jarring to the reader and unfair to 
the author, 

Murray POLNER 

Lecturer in Contemporary 

Civilization 
Queens College of the 
City University of New York 


Pau E. Isaac. Prohibition and Politics: 
Turbulent Decades in Tennessee, 1885— 
1920. Pp. xi, 301. Knoxville: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, in co-operation 
with the Tennessee Historical Commis- 
sion, 1965. $6.00. 

Prohibition is far more than a cocktail- 
party joke, The great crusade to outlaw 
sin epitomized much in the American char- 
acter, in nineteenth-century idealism, and 
especially in the Progressive movement. 
For more than a century the crusade grew 
ever more strident until its culmination in 
the ratification of the Eighteenth ,Amend- 
ment in 1919. Nowhere was the prohibi- 
tionist temper stronger than in Bible Belt 
Tennessee, and nowhere was there a 
stronger contrary tradition of individual 
liberty, free-enterprise distilling, and hard 
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drinking. Professor Isaac, in this sound 
University of Texas dissertation, tells the 
story of the clash. 

Rural preachers led the way in the 
1880's, aiming their attacks at the un- 
doubtedly seedy saloons. A Prohibitionist 
party emerged, but when it failed with a 
frontal attack in the 1890’s, Prohibitionists 
moved back into the traditional parties, 
altering their tactics to obtain local option. 
By 1903 they had managed to dry up most 
of the rural areas, and the angry local 
debates began forcing major candidates to 
take a stand on compulsory state-wide 
laws. As the dominant Democratic party 
divided, prohibitionist Democrats and Re- 
publicans combined to obtain their com- 
pulsory law in 1909. For the next four 
years the Republicans dominated the state. 
By 1914 both parties embraced prohibition, 
and the only political question was which 
one would enforce the laws more vigor- 
ously. From the start prohibition proved 
unenforceable, especially in the cities, but 
the sentiment for enforcement continued 
to grow until 1920, and the laws were con- 
tinually rewritten more stringently. 

The book is well researched and well 
written, clear, and concise. Professor Isaac 
has mastered an immense amount of detail 
and provided a broad account of Tennes- 
see politics during a thirty-five year period. 
As is often the case in state studies, the 
closer one looks at details the harder it is 
to remember the really important ques- 
tions, There is still no explanation here 
of why this strange movement flourished, 
what motivated its followers, what validity 
lay in their charges, or what impact they 
had on other political questions and other 
reform causes, There is, for example, no 
clear connection between prohibition and 
Negro disfranchisement; and there is no 
reconciliation between prohibition as a 
popular, democratic movement and the 
steady decline of the total vote from 1888 
to 1918. It still remains for someone to 
build upon these new state studies and 
place prohibition in context as an integral 
part of the Progressive era. 

GEORGE H. CALLCOTT 

Associate Professor of History 

University of Maryland 
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ARTHUR S. Link. Wilson: Campaigns for 
Progressivism and Peace, 1916-1917. 
Pp. x, 464. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1965. $8.50. 

This is the fifth volume of Professor 
Link’s magisterial political biography of 
President Wilson. ‘It ‘covers the period 
from mid-May, 1916 to! April 6, 1917. 

Tt was a period crowded with dramatic 
and frequently fateful events, both on the 
domestic and the foreign scene: the child- 
labor act; the federal workman’s compen- 
sation act; the historic revenue act of 
1916, which introduced the principle of 
basing taxation on ability to pay; the rail- 
road-labor act, which provided for an 
eight-hour day; the Democratic and Re- 
publican presidential campaigns of 1916; 
Wilson’s re-election on a platform of 
peace and progress—“he kept us out of 
war”; his Mexican policy; his defense of 
neutrality through constant, vigilant ef- 
forts to hold Germany to her pledges to 
limit submarine warfare and the Allies to 
respect neutrals’ rights; his attempts to 
mediate peace; the German resumption of 
unrestricted submarine warfare; the dip- 
lomatic break with Germany; the Ameri- 
can-armed neutrality; the Zimmermann 
note; and the American declaration of 
war. All these events Link not only 
rehearses but reinterprets. Basing himself 
on fresh evidence, he often succeeds in 
throwing startlingly new light on them— 
for example, Lansing’s efforts to sabotage 
Wilson’s attempt to mediate peace in De- 
cember 1916. The amount of research that 
has gone into this book staggers the imagi- 
nation. This volume alone contains 1,360 
footnotes, referring mostly to archival 
sources, many of them never tapped before. 

This is history for historians, not ama- 
teurs. The book presupposes on the part 
of the reader a detailed knowledge of the 
period. It sticks closely to the events with 
which Wilson dealt directly and rarely 
raises its sight to scan the broader horizon. 
The horizon of Wilson was narrow, al- 
though it broadened as the war lengthened. 
He was originally a singularly parochial 
American.) Americans were not interested, 
he declared, in the war’s “causes or, its 
objects.” Whether all Americans were un- 


concerned with the war may be doubted, 
but he certainly did not show much in- 
terest, not only in the war’s causes and 
objectives, but in the war per se, that is, 
as an historical event or human drama. 
There is no evidence that he ever engaged 
in armchair strategy, as Churchill and 
Roosevelt were wont to do in World War 
H. 

Link recreates the distorted perspective 
from which Wilson viewed the European 
war, the confined and often unrealistic at- 
mosphere in which he lived, and the nar- 
row framework in which he acted, but also 
his evolution toward world statesmanship, 
with authority, accuracy, and clarity. In 
sum, this is a superb volume. This re- 
viewer, for one, can hardly wait for its 
sequels, 

Victor S, MAMATEY 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

Florida State University 


EDWARD CHASE KIRKLAND. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., 1835-1915: The Pa- 
trician at Bay. Pp. viii, 256. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965. $5.95. 

“Charles was worth three of me,” Henry 
Adams cried out when his older brother 
died in 1915. Soldier and writer, public 
official and historian, corporation presi- 
dent and reformer, and millionaire in- 
vestor, Charles Francis Adams, Jr. had 
been a man of action as well as an intel- 
lectual. In its fourth generation the most 
talented family in America between the 
Revolution and World War I produced a 
figure almost Renaissance in his versatility. 

This first biography of him has, there- 
fore, been long overdue. It is also su- 
perbly done, containing the learning, 
shrewdness, wit, and readability associated 
with Edward C. Kirkland’s name. Quoting 
liberally from Adams’ letters, diaries, and 
published works, Professor Kirkland recre- 
ates his man in his own words. What is 
equally important, with the skill of a his- 
torian thoroughly at home in nineteenth- 
century America, Kirkland deftly relates 
Adams to his times. The result is a fasci- 
nating narrative combining probing analy- 
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sis of a Boston Brahmin who was born 
into a world he disliked and would have 
liked to escape. 

Like his brother Henry, Charles was 
forever taking his own size and measuring 
himself against his contemporaries and his 
celebrated ancestors. Just how good was 
he? Kirkland’s carefully documented and 
judicious answer is that he had genuine 
size in his versatility but that he did some 
things better than others. Thus, in rail- 
road reform Adams brilliantly pioneered in 
promoting the commission as an instru- 
ment of government, while at the other 
extreme he not only “treaded water” as a 
businessman but almost went under in the 
1890’s until a financier friend pulled him 
out. Adams had built a large but fragile 
fortune by investing on borrowed money. 

Had he been gambling on .the stock 
market?—this hardly squares with the im- 
pression Adams gave in his Autobiography 
of being morally superior to the parvenu 
tycoons of the Gilded Age. Yet Kirkland 
shows that Adams pursued money as 
greedily as the “pirates” of “low instinct” 
he professed to scorn and that as president 
of the Union Pacific he was not above 
recommending bribery. How is one to 
explain, then, “the violence of his epithets 
against Wall Street and speculation”? Kirk- 
land writes that it “drugged a conscience 
outraged by departure from its own ideals.” 

It may also have been a case of sour 
grapes. The great grandson of John Adams 
was mortified that he was ousted from the 
Union Pacific presidency by no less a 
vulgarian than Jay Gould. He was equally 
mortified when he and his kind were forced 
out from governing ancestral Quincy by 
what he called “Jabor and communistic 
elements.” Often feeling threatened by 
persons he regarded as inferior, Adams sel- 


dom had a good word for anyone—not. 


even for his own mother. 

In the scores of quotations reproduced 
by Professor Kirkland, Adams poured out 
his resentments in such unlovely terms as 
“Nigger,” “vagabond German,” “Trish 
Catholic treachery,” “Jews from Jerusa- 
lem,” “damndest fool,” “thick-witted lunk- 
head,” “second rate,” “moral monstrosity,” 
“charlatan adventurer,” “half emerged from 
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the primitive man,” “cowardly,” “flabby 
guts,” and above all, “vulgar.” Adams 
plainly did not care for most people, and 
perhaps that is why most people did not 
care for him. That he possessed large 
talents in some areas is undeniable. But 
he was flawed, as Professor Kirkland’s 
penetrating subtitlé-leads us to expect, by 
a nasty streak common of many patricians 
during his time who felt themselves at bay. 
ArtHur Mann 
Professor of History 
Smith College 


Witrmam E. ParrisH. Missouri under 
Radical Rule, 1865-1870. Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1965. 
$7.00. 

Historians who have written on Recon- 
struction have changed their views consid- 
erably in the last half-century. Once it 
was in order to question the Negro’s role 
and influence and to conclude that he, and 
policies designed to benefit him, were out 
of order because he was not ready for the 
heavy responsibilities thrust upon him. 
When the political order changed, and cer- 
tain policies were undone, it was then in- 
ferred that the nation was again harmoni- 
ous, and properly so. 

Since World War II, it has become more 
popular to conclude that the Reconstruc- 
tion era, despite its examples of greed and 
corruption, was a magnificent interlude in 
its attempts to provide civil and political 
rights for all people, and that no better 
time in history had existed for state and 
national governments to undertake social, 
cultural, and economic legislation for peo- 
ple who were in need and without benefit 
of natural safety-valves which would lessen 
their deprivation. 

In one sense, Parrish’s account is in line 
with the newer interpretation. On the side 
of “progress,” he lists progressive legisla- 
tion passed by the “radically controlled 
General Assembly. He documents the lay- 
ing of the foundations of a modern educa- 
tional system for the state. And he calls 
attention to a comprehensive package of 
civil rights and education for the freed- 
men, Missouri Negroes were to receive 
more than just freedom, and Missouri 
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Whites were to be. educated into an ac- 
ceptance of these gains. 

But in another sense, Parrish has not 
limited himself to a wholesale acceptance 
of the more recent and popular interpreta- 
tion. He is conscious, that “a group of 
opportunists who had coalesced their vari- 
ous interests in the} Radical Union party” 
stepped into the Missouri power vacuum. 
He is critical of the methods used by the 
Radicals to maintain their short-lived po- 
litical supremacy. 

Not wasting his time “proving by selec- 
tive quotation” his pet thesis, he has moved 
beyond a mere cataloguing of sins and 
virtues into an analysis of political leader- 
ship which had tortuously shifted through 
a Whig party, a Know-Nothing party, a 
Democratic party, into a Radical-Republi- 
can party, and had met defeat, not be- 
cause of its programy but because of po- 
litical manipulation. Too many groups and 
individuals were antagonized by test oaths 
or by illegal methods used to secure elec- 
tions. The political aftermath was char- 
acterized by tremendous ill-will through 
. Missouri wrought by proscription tech- 
niques. 

The University of: Missouri Press has 
performed a service by specializing ‘in this 
period of state history. The Press has also 
been timely in publishing this past year 
Norma L. Peterson’s study of B. Gratz 
Brown. A suggestion seems in order: 
publication of David March’s study of 
Charles Daniel Drake, frequently cited by 
Parrish in his account of Missouri before 
it returned to the “permanent security” of 
the Democratic party. 

i Wim T. DOHERTY 

Professor and Chairman’ 

Department of History 

West Virginia University 


Ricuarp B. Morris. The Peacemakers: 
The Great Powers and American Inde- 
pendence. Pp. xviii, 572. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965. $10.00. 

This book is a detailed and copiously 
documented account of the intrigues and 
negotiations which led to the preliminary 
treaty of November 30, 1782 and the 
definitive treaty of September 3, 1783 in 
which England acknowledged the inde- 
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pendence of her former colonies. The 
author is a well-known writer already dis- 
tinguished by the teaching positions he has 
held, the awards he has received, and the 
books he has published in the field of 
early United States history. 

Of the five Americans appointed to ne- 
gotiate Thomas Jefferson did not choose 
to go; and Henry Laurens arrived in Paris 
so late as to have little influence on the 
contents of the preliminary treaty. The 
book is concerned largely, therefore, with 
the activities and attitudes of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, and John Adams and 
their negotiations, direct or indirect, with 
representatives of interested European na- 
tions of whom Count De Vergennes, For- 
eign Minister of France, was by all odds 
the most important. 

From a careful reading of this volume 
one is impressed by a number of situations 
or themes which, in combination, went into 
the making of the settlement: there was 
Vergennes’ desire to use the war as a means 
for restoring international leadership and 
prestige to France; there were the conflict 
of interests between Spain and the emerg- 
ing United States and the unhappy experi- 
ences of John Jay in Spain and his dis- 
trust of both Spain and France which was 
engendered thereby; and there were the 
political unrest in England which could be 
attributed to resentment toward George III 
and Lord North, the rivalry of ambitious 
parliamentary leaders and their distrust of 
each other, and finally the ideological sym- 
pathy of some Britishers with the Ameri- 
cans and the war-weariness of many which 
made difficult if not impossible the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the American War. 
In this last connection it might be noted 
that the attack on Newgate Prison in 
London in June of 1780 portends rather 
remarkably the fall of the Bastille in 
France a decade later. 

It is Dr. Morris’ opinion that Franklin, 
Jay, and Adams did Very well by the 
United States in the settlement which they 
negotiated and that they were fully justi- 
fied in disregarding their instructions ema- 
nating from the American Congress in 
their failure to keep officials of the French 
government fully informed of the progress 
of the negotiations. 
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It is doubtful that this volume will 
cause important revisions in concepts ad- 
vanced by Samuel Flagg Bemis and other 
historians of American diplomacy: the 
self-interest of France, the conflict of in- 
terest between Spain and the revolting 
colonies, and the dissensions in the British 
governmental picture have long been 
known. The contribution of Dr. Morris is 
the fullness of details which buttress these 
ideas and make it improbable that the job 
will ever have to be done again. 

CECIL JOHNSON 

Professor of History 

University of North Carolina 


Jonn Francis McDermotr (Ed.). The 
French in the Mississippi Valley. Pp. ix, 
247. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1965. $6.75. 


“The Chevalier de la Salle left with a 
detachment, entered the Illinois area, took 
possession of the country in the name of 
Louis XIV, called it Louisiana in honor of 
this prince, and constructed a fort there; 
the Spaniards would have built a church; 
the English, a tavern” (p. 103). This 
quotation is from an eighteenth-century 
French work on world travels, cited by 
Samuel Wilson, Jr., in his excellent chap- 
ter of “Colonial Fortifications and Mili- 
tary Architecture in the Mississippi Valley.” 

The book contains fourteen papers writ- 
ten by specialists and was first presented 
at a conference held in St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary, 1964, “in recognition of the bicen- 
tennial of the founding of St. Louis by 
Pierre de Lachéde” (p. viii). 

The first paper by John Francis McDer- 
mott carries the intriguing title of “Myths 
and Realities Concerning the Founding of 
St. Louis.” It is well written and schol- 
arly. The second paper deals with “The 
Houses of French St. Louis.” The author, 
Charles E. Paterson, provides an abund- 
antly illustrated description of the houses 
of French Louisiana. The third paper is 
the work of Dorothy Garesché Holland on 
“St. Louis Families from the French West 
Indies.” It is a real contribution to French 
‘history in America. Joseph P. Donnelly, 
S.J., discusses quite ably “Pierre Gibault 
and the Critical Period of the Illinois 
Country, 1768-78.” “The French Moun- 
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tain Men of the Early Far West” is the 
subject presented by Frederic E. Voelker, 
He gives an interesting picture of their 
participation in the fur trade and in the 
explorations of the West. Jack D. L. 
Holmes has revealed the little known fact 
that there were “some French engineers in 
Spnaish Louisiana.“ Pierre H. Boulle tells 
of “French Reactions to the Louisiana 
Revolution of 1768.” The French nat- 
uralists in America are ably revealed by 
Joseph Ewan, and Charles Guenther pre- 
sents “Pierre Franços Régnier” a St. 
Louis poet. 

A most amazing story, filled with ad- 
venture and imagination, is found in the 
tale told by Mathieu Sagean of finding a 
new nation west of the Rockies where gold 
was “in such abundance that the natives, 
having so much, permitted Sagean and his 
companions to carry away as much as 
they wanted. This nation was called 
Acaaniba” (p. 176). Richebourg G. Mc- 
Wiliams relates the fantastic story in “A 
Kingdom Beyond the Rockies: The El 
Dorado of Mathieu Sagean.” 

The last three chapters, written by 
Father Noël Baillargeon, James M. Bab- 
cock, and Winston De Ville, will appeal to 
all scholars working in the area because 
they describe the manuscript resources 
available for the study of French contribu- 
tions to the history of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The book’s fourteen chapters are based 
on source materials used, in some instances, 
for the first time. They are well written, 
carefully edited, and adequately indexed. 

GEORGE D. HARMON 

Professor of History and Government 

East Stroudsburg State College 

Pennsylvania 


Gustave Lanctot. A History of Canada, 
Vol. IIL: From the Treaty of Utrecht to 
the Treaty of Paris, 1713-1763. Trans- 
lated by Margaret M. Cameron. Pp. 
xiv, 304. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. $6.75. 

For many years as Dominion Archivist, 
Dr. Gustave Lanctot directed the research 
of many Canadian historians. Copies or 
photostats of all official correspondence and 
documents relating to Canada were ac- 
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quiréd from France and England by the 
Archives in Ottawa. Now in retirement, 
Dr. Lanctot has drawn upon his vast 
knowledge of this material to produce a 
history of New France which is both 
scholarly and readable. Published at a 
time when Canada is preparing to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of Confed- 
eration, and when a whole series of cen- 
tennial histories is projected, Dr. Lanctot’s 
work is excellently timed to present: the 
story of Canada to a world that has be- 
come increasingly aware of the French-Ca- 
nadians. 

Originally written in French and trans- 
lated into English with great facility by 
Margaret M. Cameron, this third volume 
of A History of Canada begins with an 
analysis of economic and social conditions 
in New France at the conclusion of. the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The finan- 
cial crisis which led to the issuing of play- 
ing cards bearing the governor’s signature 
as legal tender and the unscrupulous graft 
which permitted a royal governor to draw 
the pay of a whole garrison which existed 
only on paper are presented, together with 
the fluctuations of the fur trade and the 
search for the Western Sea. Naturally, 
much of the book is devoted to an inter- 
pretation of the great struggle for the 
Continent, Here one misses some of the 
excitement and drama of Francis Parkman. 
Dr. Lanctot’s style is concise and factual, 
rather than dramatic. 

Only five chapters of A History of Can- 
ada are devoted to areas beyond the St. 
Lawrence Valley. Particularly valuable is 
the presentation of the problems of the 
Acadian neutrals in Nova Scotia torn be- 
tween their loyalty to France and the fear 
of force from their English masters. 
Blame for the deportation of the Acadians 
is placed squarely on Governor Lawrence, 
and the sad story seems even more tragic 
when related in concise and documented 
language. The account of the final seige of 
Louisbourg'is brightened by the appearance. 
of the Governor’s wife, Madame Drucourt, 
on the ramparts each day to fire three can- 
non shots at the English. 

The central portion of the book deals 
with the expansion of population, industry, 
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and trade during the last years of New 
France and with the “methodical and 
voracious system of malversation, fraud 
and swindling,” during the regime of the 
Intendant Bigot. While only about five 
thousand immigrants arrived in the Colony 
between 1713 and 1761, the total popula- 
tion rose from 19,000 to 75,000. Dr. 
Lanctot is convinced that the new-world 
environment “had already produced a new 
human type, the Canadian,” more adven- 
turesome, individualistic, and independent 
than their old-world cousins. Although 
completely subject to royal authority, 
“Canada was, nonetheless, moving toward 
an undeclared emancipation,” when “the 
supreme disaster struck.” 

The War of Conquest was a war of elim- 
ination on both sides, Dr. Lanctot thinks 
that “if the antagonisms of the neighbour- 
ing colonies had been a little less obsessive, 
Canada might, like Louisiana, have been 
spared massive invasion and conquest,” but 
the hatred and cruelty on both sides was 
extreme. American readers may be some- 
what shocked to find that George Washing- 
ton was described as a murderer and that 
General Wolfe hated the “Canadan vermin” 
and acted “in a ferocious spirit.” On the 
other hand, the massacre of Fort William 
Henry, “which political propaganda and 
outrageously distorted accounts have en- 
shrined in history,” was not “a massacre in 
the true sense of the term” (p. 148). 

As the British armies close in upon 
Quebec, the reader is made to feel quite 
poignantly the abandonment of the people 
of Canada by Versailles. French public 
opinion was apparently quite indifferent to 
the fate of the Canadians. This rejection 
by the mother country, which is the theme 
of many French-Canadian writers, is im- 
portant for an understanding of French- 
Canadian self-consciousness and separatist 
tendencies. Led by their clergy and seig- 
neurs, and with a sustaining faith in Provi- 
dence, this rejected. people of the north, 
“took up the broken thread of their lives,” 
and set out to preserve on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence their French-Catholic heri- 
tage. 

A History of Canada is illustrated with 
portraits and historical scenes from the 
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collections of the Canadian Archives. 
There are useful maps of the routes of the 
western explorers, the Ohio Region, and 
the eastern and inland forts. Unfortu- 
nately, on the map on page 125, Port 
Royal is incorrectly located on the south 
coast of Acadia. American readers also 
may not recognize in Carillon, Fort Ti- 
conderoga. Forty pages of appendices 
present the texts of treaties, census re- 
turns, and other useful documents and 
complete a very masterly and stimulating 
history of New France. 
MAURICE W. ARMSTRONG 

Professor of History 

Ursinus College 

Collegeville 

Pennsylvania 
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Davip SCHOENBRUN. The Three Lives of 
Charles de Gaulle: A Biography. Pp. 
373. New York: Atheneum, 1966. 
$6.95. 


Anything which will help combat offi- 
cial and lay American obtuseness on the 
subject of Charles de Gaulle is most wel- 
come today. We tend to see de Gaulle’s 
foreign policy of limited integration of 
Europe within the old Vaterlaender system 
as the petulance of a single outmoded 
statesman. What we do not appreciate is 
the very fact that de Gaulle’s position on 
this issue, to choose just one example, is 
a reflection of the new independence and 
strength that certain of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) powers now 
possess. The expressed aim of both the 
Marshall Plan and NATO, after all, was 
the revival of western Europe. If Ameri- 
can statesmen of the period 1947-1958 
were so naïve as to believe that a renewed 
France and Germany would forever be con- 
tent as junior partners in an Atlantic con- 
federation led by an Anglo-American 


“special understanding,” then we are reap- ` 


ing the harvest of their shortsightedness 
today. 
Again, American and British opinion 
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tends to see de Gaulle as an irritable and 
fickle strongman with “Napoleonic” com- 
plexes. It is a fact, however, that the 
republican systems of France have often 
led to the consolidation of authority by a 
single force: Robespierre and the Com- 
mittee in 1793, Napoleon in 1799, Louis 
Napoleon in 1848, Clemenceau in 1917, 
and Pétain—ostensibly—in 1940. 

Even if we leave this point aside, de 
Gaulle’s writings from the early 1930’s 
through the 1950’s show a consistency that 
it is well to note. The use of these writ- 
ings is, in fact, the most valuable and 
enlightening thing about Schoenbrun’s 
book. Elitism, the dynamic use of state 
power, and flexible tactics built upon 
eternal principles (“France”) have been 
de Gaulle’s guides since the Great War. 
He is a rare type of Frenchman: a man of 
conservative background and social setting 
whose concept of the grande nation is 
neither the rightist statism of Vichy nor 
the voelkisch, proto-Fascist nationalism of 
a Maurras or a Barrès. De Gaulle’s con- 
cept of France is nationalistic, but it owes 
more to the spirit of 1793 and the union 
sacrée than to the chauvinistic publicists 
of the late nineteenth century. This was 
shown in 1958-1962, when de Gaulle defied 
the Right which had brought him back to 
power. He ended the Algerian war and 
could do so because his view of France’s 
grandeur did not embrace. the annihilation 
of a colonial people in the name of empire. 

The recent presidential election in France 
demonstrates yet another fact that helps 
explain France’s need for de Gaulle. The 
phenomenon of fairly fixed ideological 
divisions often reappears in French elec- 
toral politics. Mitterand drew the basic 
strength of the Left; Tixier got the small 
neo-Fascist and colon vote; and Lecanuet 
drew much of the clerical, managerial, and 
business—‘‘international cartel”—vote. This 
was generally predicted, and this is why 
de Gaulle came to power in 1958. The 
anguish caused de Gaulle by this political 
tradition since 1963 is somewhat analogous 
to the dilemmas of Louis Napoleon after 
1858 and Leon Blum in 1936. 

These are some of the problems that a 
good work on de Gaulle and his France 
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might discuss with some profit. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. David Schoenbrun, a talented 
reporter, has not written a good book. 
Three Lives is as pompous and cliché-rid- 
den as any book I have seen in recent years. 
The work is filled with sentences that seem 
to be born of a publishers demand that 
more space need be filled so that bulk 
might be in harmony with price. The book 
is unpardonably dull, contains little that is 
new outside of a few amusing anecdotes, 
and brings little historical depth to bear 
upon its subject. This is particularly sad 
because Mr. Schoenbrun has obviously 
made a careful study'of the General’s im- 
portant writings. 

In most instances where Schoenbrun can 
make a good case for defending de Gaulle’s 


actions and policies, it seems to me that 


he does so out of respect for his hero, not 
because research and reflection led him to 
certain conclusions. The chapter headings 
are ludicrously trite and coy—for example, 
“De Gaulle against the Gauls’—though 
they do serve the purpose of warning the 
potential reader as to what he is up against. 
Rosert EDWIN HERZSTEIN 
Assistant Professor of 
European History 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


RONALD W. CLARK. Tizard. Pp. xvii, 458. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. 
$10.00. 

Notwithstanding its jacket claim, “dra- 
matic” is not the word to describe this 
book, After all that has been written about 
the celebrated Tizard-Lindemann (Cher- 
well) feud—in Sir Charles Snow’s famous 
essay, in the official histories, and in the 
Earl of Birkenhead's biography of Linde- 
mann—Ronald Clark’s sympathetic, studi- 
ously balanced, and painstakingly re- 
searched biography may strike some read- 
ers as diffuse and a little placid. Yet it is 
a needed and overdue complement to the 
other works. Clark is the first to use the 
Tizard papers—diaries, correspondence, and 


an unfinished autobiography—which, along 


with the Cherwell papers, the Wimperis 
diaries, and other manuscript material, 
provide the raw material for a full-length, 
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warmly human portrait. The recurrent 
clashes with Lindemann are all here, seen, 
of course, through Tizard’s eyes but re- 
counted with scrupulous fairness to his 
antagonist, But even more illuminating is 
the portrayal of Tizard’s role during the 
war years after his eclipse in June 1940 as 
a result of his fatal error in judgment in 
the crisis over German beam navigation 
which, had his counsel prevailed, might 
have proved disastrous. His eclipse 
thereafter was progressive, but, as Clark’s 
account makes clear, very gradual. De- 
spite his formal resignation as Scientific 
Adviser to the Air Ministry, he retained 
informal connections which enabled the 
government to continue to exploit his in- 
valuable talents, even though Lindemann’s 
supremacy as Churchill’s personal adviser 
was secure. : ; 

Indeed, both the Prime Minister and 
Lindemann himself displayed a degree of 
forbearance, breadth of view, and respect 
for Tizard’s advice during the remaining 
war years which has seldom been recog- 
nized and which Tizard himself failed to 
match. Not the least of Clark’s achieve- 
ments as a biographer is that, for all his 
sympathy for his subject, he gives us dis- 
turbingly frequent glimpses of the harsh, 
even violent antipathy for Lindemann that 
stained an otherwise uncommonly serene 
character, One puts down the book with 
a reluctant feeling that, on balance, the 
side-tracking of Tizard in 1940 may have 
been good for Britain in the long run. 
His monument was the Battle of Britain, 
won through the timely perfection of radar 
as an operating defense system—largely as 
a result of his dedicated labors since 1936. 
But some of his later judgments—on ra- 
dio navigation, strategic bombing, the Nor- 
mandy invasion, and atomic research— 
were not vindicated by events, and, had he 
been in a position to press them, might 
have proved disastrous. 

Disappointingly, in an otherwise rounded 
portrayal, Tizard’s domestic life, his family, 
and his intimate friends, are seen only 
dimly in the background. Near the end, 
the picture becomes warmer and clearer, 
and there are some engaging glimpses—of 
Tizard as President of Magdalen College 
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trying to feed guests on three ration books 
and attempting to carpet his dining room 
floor or interviewing an unlucky scholar- 
ship candidate in history who could not re- 
member the name of any seventeenth-cen- 
tury scientist. l 
RICHARD M. LEIGHTON 
Professor of National 
Security Affairs 
Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces 
Washington, D.C. 


DEREK JARRETT. Britain, 1688-1815. Pp. 
xi, 507. New'York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1965. $5.00. 


So far as Britain is concerned, the eight- 
eenth century certainly began with the 
Revolution of 1688. Whether it ended at 
Waterloo, the date chosen by Derek Jar- 
rett, Lecturer at the University of London, 
or with the Reform Bill of 1832, is a more 
controversial question. In any case, we 
have a unique plateau, a social and politi- 
cal balance, widely different from the civil 
war of the seventeenth century or the in- 
cessant reforms of the nineteenth. It was 
liberal in the sense that the administration 
was amateurish: the unpaid judge, rather 
than the professional bureaucrat ran the 
local government; the king had little power 
to oppress; the two-party system offered 
alternatives-——of men rather than of policy, 
to be sure—to the electorate; and the two 
arms of any central government, the army 
and the revenue, were both weak, and 
nearly everything, from the schools to the 
new industries, was left to private initia- 
tive. But, at the same time, it was aristo- 
cratic. Poor men had little chance of 
office in the army, Church, or State, no 
matter what their capacity. Both Whigs 


and Tories were oligarchical factions which - 


governed by patronage. 

Such was the “establishment” of the 
eighteenth century. It looked like a para- 
dise to the continental European, oppressed 
in a more positive fashion by priest, noble, 
king, and tax-collector, but it was the polar 
opposite of the twentieth-century welfare 
state. Britain, 1688-1815, paints the whole 
period in a fair and balanced fashion, 
without ignoring either the lighter or the 
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darker side. As part of the lax and easy- 
going atmosphere of the times was the 
colonial system; indeed, the author goes 
so far as to say of the American Revolu- 
tion that “the paradoxical thing about the 
war ... is that the Americans were inde- 
pendent before it started. It was not up 
to them to win their independence: it was 
up to us to destroy it, to bring them into 
obedience and submission by imposing upon 
them an effective and centralized system of 
administration that could be operated from 
London” (p. 306). He adds that a wiser 
head of government, such as Walpole, 
would never have made the attempt. 

Science, invention, philosophy, and lit- 
erature, which make up the real greatness 
of eighteenth-century England, appear in 
the book, skillfully interwoven with poli- 
tics, but seldom mentioned outside the 
political framework. Thus, we have Henry 
Fielding’s demand for an improved police 
force but not his Tom Jones; Defoe as an 
agricultural reformer rather than his Rob- 
inson Crusoe; and Swift the politician 
rather than Swift the stylist. But this 
political approach to literature has its ad- 
vantages; for instance, it made possible a 
revealing remark on the ambivalent effect 
of the Romantic movement: “It can be 
seen at work on both sides of the debate on 
the French Revolution, in the ecstatic 
approval shown by the younger poets as 
well as in the passionate hostility of Burke. 
It stood for liberty and also for tyranny, 
for change and for conservatism, for re- 
form and for reaction” (p. 371). 

PRESTON SLOSSON 

Professor of History 

Baldwin-Wallace College 

Berea 

Ohio 


Josepx Hampurcer. Intellectuals in Poli- 
tics: John Stuart Mill and the Philo- 
sophic Radicals. Pp. viii, 308. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1965. $7.50. 


This is a most valuable and interesting 
contribution to the literature on John Stu- 
art Mill and Utilitarianism. It helps the 
reader to understand better the formative 
period of Mill’s political thought and places 
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Mill within the context of a group to which 
he owed much, even though he towered 
above them all. 

The author of the highly regarded James 
Mill and the Art of Revolution brings 
much awareness of the background to his 
new task, The present book is a fine piece 
of intellectual history, though it is less 
clear what precisely it contributes to po- 
litical theory. There is, of course, extended 
discussion on the various issues of politics 
and its theory, such as aristocracy, elitism, 
parties, public opinion, and the like. Thus, 
we learn of Mill’s changing outlook on 
elitism, his propensity toward an elite of 
talent, superior virtue, and intellect who 
should exercise the actual leadership, and 
his struggle to combine this view with 
Benthamite radicalism and the approval of 
democracy. The judgments of the author 
in such matters are invariably supported 
by skillfully assembled, learned evidence 
and are to this reviewer quite convincing. 

Something of the range of this study 
can be garnered from an indication of its 
contents: the several chapters deal with 
“Ideological Politicians,” “Philosophic Rad- 
ical Doctrine,” “John Stuart Mill As a 
Philosophic Radical,” “The Road into 
Parliament”—of John Stuart Mill—what 
the author calls “the unnatural alliance,” 
the rationale of “aggressive tactics,” a 
doctrinaire’s dilemma, John Stuart Mill 
as “the last spokesman for philosophic 
radicalism,” and’ the final disillusionment. 
These chapter titles indicate the basi- 
cally developmental approach of the 
author. It shows Mill, along with his 
friends, to be a better intellectual than 
politician—their effort of shaping English 
politics after the Reform Act, in accord- 
ance with their philosophic ideas, failed. 
Was it bound to fail? The author seems 
to feel so, and his evidence supports his 
conclusion. For in order to succeed, the 
radicals would have had to cease being in- 
tellectuals which surely would have meant 
another and sadder kind of defeat. In this 
connection, the theme of antiintellectualism 
is struck as a characteristic feature of 
Englishmen; but is it really different in any 
other society, unless that society be one of 
intellectuals ?. 

This fine study is provided with an ex- 
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cellent index and fulsome, carefully wrought 
footnotes. No student of Mill’s political 
thought can afford to overlook it. 
CARL JoacHim FRIEDRICH 
Eaton Professor of the Science 
of Government 
Harvard University 


MAURICE Ler, Jr. The Cabal, Pp. 275. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1965. $6.00. 


This scholarly and urbanely written vol- 
ume is welcome both for its own sake—it 
stirs anew one’s interest in the critical 
years of Charles II from the fall of 
Clarendon in 1667 to the Test Act of 1673 
—and for the stimulus it may provide to 
other endeavors. In recent years there has 
been a dearth of serious writing on the 
Restoration period, 

Professor Lee’s study of the “Cabal’— 
every English schoolboy knows that the 
epithet is misleading—is in the form of a 
composite biography of Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale—the 
leading politicians who were competing for 
royal confidence and favor. As a group 
they had little cohesion and as individuals 
no one of them ever reached the com- 
manding position of Clarendon in the years 
preceding or of Danby soon after. 

The central figure was, of course Charles, 
himself, and, according to Lee, his “grand 
design” in these years was to achieve a 
personal monarchy in spite of Parliament 
which he proposed to bend to his own ends. 
Of the general accuracy of this interpreta- 
tion there can be little doubt though 
Charles’ immediate objects shifted and his 
methods were in turn cajolery, intrigue, 
and deception. The story is told and re- 
told in the experience of each of the Cabal: 
Lauderdale, the ex-Presbyterian and now 
the devoted Secretary of State for Scotland 
where royal prerogative was all but su- 
preme and from which Charles hoped to 
control the English Parliament; Arlington, 
the crypto-Catholic, associated with the 
alliance with France in the secret Treaty 
of Dover by which Charles expected to 
achieve financial independence, but a pol- 
icy which Arlington’s own diplomacy op- 
posed; Clifford, the Roman Catholic, the 
one most committed to the royal cause, 
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The Censorial System 
of Ming China 
CHARLES O. HUCKER 


This is the first book-length study by a modern 
scholar, Chinese or Western, of the traditional 
Chinese censorial system of surveillance over all 
governmental operations maintained by special 
government agencies and their officials. The book 
analyzes in detail the actions of censorial officials in 
two radically different periods within the Ming 
dynasty. Many examples are given of the two 
primary censorial activities, the impeachment of 
wayward officials and remonstrance with wayward 
emperors. The author interprets the nature of the 
traditional Chinese state and the role of the em- 
peror and minister in the light of his findings about 
the censorial system. $10.00 
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MORTIMER LEVINE 


This is the first full study of the critical years of 
succession history, from Elizabeth’s accession to 
the death of Catherine Grey and Mary Stuart’s 
flight to England. Grave issues were at stake. The 
succession question deeply affected the diplomacy 
of the period; it also played a divisive part in 
English domestic politics, and significantly affected 
parliamentary history. Among the important ques- 
tions considered here for the first time are the 
legitimacy of the Suffolk claimants, the eligibility 
of an alien to ascend the throne, and the influence 
of the succession tracts of the period. $6.95 
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who warmly supported the French alliance 
and was responsible for the Stop of the 
Exchequer in 1672; the Duke of Bucking- 
ham whose excesses in personal indulgence 
exceeded even those of the age in which 
he lived and who was closely associated 
with the Declaration of Indulgence of 
1672, a complete failure; Ashley Cooper, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was central 
to the breakup of the Cabal and whose 
inconsistencies—he supported both the 
Declaration of Indulgence and the Test 
Act—can be explained only in terms of 
personal ambition. 

As Lee moves easily back and forth 
through the period, he tells an absorbing 
story—just possibly a bit too absorbing— 
for he likes to give the impression of being 
inside events. When conjectures are pre- 
sented as statements of fact, when motives 
are easily assigned, particularly when we 
are told and told repeatedly what is in the 
mind of this individual or that at a given 
moment, one wonders to what extent the 
evidence supports such a narrative. 

Actually, the bulk of the evidence is 
from well-known sources which have al- 
ready been carefully combed, and Lee’s 
general conclusions include little that is 
new. The novelty of his treatment, and it 
is a great achievement, is in the recreation 
of an atmosphere which is entirely au- 
thentic. Never before has this story been 
told so well. This book is, indeed, a work 
of art. 

ALFRED F. HavicHurst 

Professor of History 

Amherst College 


James D. O'DonxeELL. How Ireland Is 
Governed. Pp. xi, 166. Dublin: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, 1965. 
21s. 


During the past five years the Institute 
of Public Administration in Dublin has 
issued a series of useful volumes on vari- 
ous aspects of the governmental and ad- 
ministrative system of Ireland. These have 
been mainly handbooks or manuals rather 
than analytical studies, but in time, no 
doubt, more sophisticated works will be 
forthcoming. 

The present volume, prepared by the 
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Institute’s Information Officer, is very 
much in the handbook tradition. It con- 
tains basic information about the institu- 
tions of the Irish political system, in a 
form which students, teachers, civil serv- 
ants, journalists, and nonprofessionals gen- 
erally, whether Irish or foreign, can easily 
grasp. It presents the bones, but not the 
flesh and the blood, of government in Ire- 
land today. 

Among the chapters of special interest 
are those on the State-sponsored bodies— 
there are over fifty of these—the Garda 
Siochana—the national police force—and 
the government of northern Ireland—may 
we cite the inclusion of this chapter as 
another bit of evidence of what seems to 
be a thaw in the Irish cold war? There are 
useful appendices on the departments, in- 
dustrial relations, land acts and problems, 
co-operatives, the Irish language, the na- 
tional flag, and the national anthem. A 
bit of national patriotism creeps in now 
and then, but the treatment is usually 
pragmatic and objective. For example, 
while the restoration of the Irish language 
is called a “most important national aim,” 
the author freely admits that “the language 
has not made a real break-through into 
everyday life.” 

Ireland is described as “a peaceful, un- 
pretentious island Republic.” This de- 
scription seems to be quite appropriate for 
a little country whose President “has 
transcended politics,’ whose main legis- 
lative body, the Dáil, meets for about 
seventy-five days a year, whose “Govern- 
ment” consists of between seven and fifteen 
members, whose employees number 135,- 
000-145,000—35 per cent of whom are 
employed by State-sponsored bodies—whose 
unarmed police force numbers less than 
6,500 and has about 400 vehicles, including 
motor cycles, and whose permanent defense 
force totals about 8,000 persons. 

All of this may produce feelings of envy 
and nostalgia in the minds and hearts of 
citizens of larger and more involved states, 
although it does make Ireland appear to be 
rather dull. Indeed, it may be regarded as 
further proof that “romantic Ireland” is, 
indeed, “dead and gone.” But if “the 
human angle” is introduced into the equa- 
tion—and the author confesses that this 
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angle is missing in his book—the picture 

may become much more interesting—in- 

deed, even romantic. After all, what is 

Ireland without her people, who may be 

at once pragmatic and “out-of-this-world,” 

but who are seldom, if ever, dull? 

Norman D. PALMER 

Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


GABREL H. Lovert. Napoleon and the 
Birth of Modern Spain, Vol. I: The 
Challenge to the Old Order; Vol. I: 
The. Struggle Without and Within, Pp. 
vii, 884. Washington Square: New 
York University Press, 1965. $20.00. 


In 1808 Napoleon invaded Spain, forced 
the abdication of its Spanish Bourbon king, 
and placed his brother Joseph Bonaparte 
on the throne. Until the French were 
driven out in 1813, they dominated most 
of Spain most of the time, with the col- 
laboration of a considerable number of 
afrancesados or “Frenchified” Spaniards. 
Many more Spaniards, however, fought the 
intruder unflaggingly, and they too had 
collaborators: the British expeditionary 
forces commanded first by the luckless Sir 
John Moore and then by the future Duke 
of Wellington, who won in Spain the great 
military reputation sealed at Waterloo. 

Thus, for nearly five years Spain was 
the theater of a gigantic conflict that was 
both an international and a civil war. 
Nearly every. part of the country was 
ravaged by it, and its horrors were multi- 
plied by the ruthlessness of the omnipres- 
ent patriot guerrillas and by the indis- 
criminate and equally ruthless retaliation 
inflicted on all Spaniards within reach by 
the French and their German and Polish 
mercenaries. i 

This protracted horror story is related 
with a wealth of hair-raising detail in 
these two stout volumes. But they con- 
tain much else besides; in fact, their main 
object, as stated in the Foreword (p. v), is 
to make better known a conflict that “de- 
cisively undermined. the Napoleonic struc- 
ture” and produced “a new Spain, beset 
with baffling problems” that still beset her. 

The book’s main contribution is made in 
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developing the second theme. This has its 
focus in the adoption of the “liberal” Con- 
stitution of 1812 by a Spanish Cortes 
(parliament) in Cadiz under constant bom- 
bardment by the besieging French. 
Though the liberalism of this constitution 
was rather mild, the forces of reaction 
rallied against it and got it scrapped the 
following year when the French were ex- 
pelled and the former monarch restored. 
Here, we are told, is the origin of the 
“Two Spains,” a national schism that still 
persists; its most striking illustration is 
the frightful civil war of 1936-1939. 

Like all books, this one has its flaws. 
It makes too much of the familiar “Two 
Spains” concept, which is a vast oversimpli- 
fication. It slights the economic factors in 
Spain and also Spain’s vitally important 
American dominions, which were beginning 
to break away at this very time. Its 
peculiar plan of organization breaks up the 
extensive narrative portions and requires 
much leafing back and forth. 

The individual chapters, however, are 
uncommonly well written, and the author, 
who for several years has been Director of 
New York University’s Program in Spain 
at the University of Madrid, made excel- 
lent use of his time in combing Spanish 
archives and libraries. Among the best 
features of his book are the descriptions of 
life in Spain, the account of the guerrillas 
—the term originated in Spain at this time 
~—and the interweaving of literary with 
political and military history. Altogether, 
this book is a notable contribution to the 
current revival in the United States of 
serious interest in the history of Spain. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

Visiting Professor of History and 

International Affairs 
Princeton University 


Harvey MITCHELL. , The Underground 
War against Revolutionary France: The 
Missions of William Wickham, 1794- 
- 1800. Pp. 286. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. $5.60. 


The Underground War against Revolu- 
tionary France is an excellent monograph 
of use both to specialists in the history of 
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the French Revolution and to all social 
scientists who work in a historical dimen- 
sion in their study of internal conflict. 
Professor Mitchell knows his subject 
thoroughly and bases his work on archival 
material as well as on the published litera- 
ture, to which he provides a good biblio- 
graphical guide. He follows current trends 
in insisting that the counterrevolutionary 
opposition to the French Revolution was 
not a minor matter, but a constant and 
serious threat which must be understood if 
we are to understand the Revolution. Like 
most English-speaking historians, his sym- 
pathies clearly lie with the revolutionaries. 

The main thread of the monograph is 
the undercover work—like most such work, 
not by any means well covered throughout 
—of the English agent William Wickham. 
The French royalist or counterrevolution- 
ary network with which he co-operated, 
and to which he contributed thousands of 
not very well-spent British pounds, was 
chiefly the “Institut philanthropique,” by 
no means the conventional charity the 
name would imply, but a “front” for royal- 
ist activities. Professor Mitchell has con- 
tributed much useful information on these 
activities, the broad lines of which were of 
course already known. There is a fasci- 
nating appendix attempting to reconstruct 
the details of British secret-service ex- 
penditures between 1794 and 1801. The 
total is well over £800,000. 

For this sum, surely over $25,000,000 in 
our dollars today, the British got little 
return. Perhaps the testy William Wick- 
ham put his finger on the main reason for 
British lack of success when he wrote in 
1799: “Reduce France as much as you 
please ... unless you can cover it with 
Russian and Austrian garrisons, and reduce 
it to the state of Po’d [Poland] while a 
bit remains, existing in the form of a 
Jacobin Republick, [sic] I have no idea 
other [than that] the poison from there 

. . will not corrode and infect all Europe. 
... The Coalition alone single-handed 
never can effect it [the counter-revolution]. 
A man might as well expect to get a child 
singlehanded and without the concurrence 
of a female, as the combined powers. . . 
[can expect] to establish a good govern- 
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ment in France, without the aid of the 
Inhabitants of that country.” 
CRANE BRINTON 
Professor of History 
Harvard University 


GEORGE GrorciaApEs ARNAKIs, with the 
collaboration of EURYDICE DEMETRA- 
copouLou. Americans in the Greek Rev- 
olution, Vol. I: George Jarvis. Pp. 
xxxii, 282. Thessalonike, Greece: In- 
stitute for Balkan Studies, 1965. No 
price. 

Those who know Greece in some depth 
will be fascinated by the day-by-day ac- 
count of this young man’s life in Greece 
during the early years of the Greek Revo- 
lution, from 1821 to 1824 when his jour- 
nal comes to an end. Jarvis died in Argos 
in 1828 after having served the cause of 
Greek independence for six tough years on 
land and sea in and around the north and 
west coast of the Peloponnesus, the south 
coast of Central Greece, and the islands of 
the Aegean. He writes about Hydra, 
Patras, Nauplia, Argos, Myli, Mesolonghi, 
Chios, Tropolitza, Corinth, Athens, and 
the Piraeus. He worked with Lord Byron 
and other young philhellenes who came 
from all over Europe bitten by the bug of 
freedom that was sweeping the Western 
world. 

The authors of this book say that 
Jarvis was the first American to throw in 
his lot with the Greek Revolution, but the 
truth of the matter is that he was born, 
raised, and educated in Germany, although 
his father originally was a New Yorker. 
In fact, in his journal Jarvis shows no 
knowledge or interest in anything on this 
side of the Atlantic. Furthermore, his 
English is poor as is his French, German, 
and Greek which he uses from time to time 
throughout his accounts. 

But, of course, this is not the point. 
George Jarvis was quite a man. He must 
have loved Greece deeply for he not only 
gave his life to it, but took on all the out- 
ward appearances of a Greek in dress and 
behavior and tried hard to learn the Greek 
language. In his account he does not de- 
velop any heroics—you would not know 
that he was severely wounded and was al- 
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most killed in a battle with the Turks. He 
was high up in the councils of the revolu- 
tionary leadership and was buried with the 
honors of a lieutenant-general of liberated 
Greece, 

But there is also no doubt that he was 
frustrated, disillusioned, and downright 
dejected by the antics of some of the 
Greek leaders and the behavior of some of 
his Greek soldiers. He himself had to 
raise money to pay them and was forced 
to disband them when the money ran out. 
The high ideals and hopes for independ- 
ence and freedom and the undoubted 
bravery of the Greeks were mixed with the 
craze for money, cruelty, lack of unity, 
disorganization, and the ever present 
quibbling and quarreling which led some- 
times to violence between the brethren. 
Prince Mavrocordatos was Jarvis’ leader 
and hero, but there are many others about 
whom he has little good to say. When read- 
ing the journal, one is inclined to be amazed 

' that liberation was actually won from the 
Turks who are depicted with many ma- 
terial advantages and even some virtues. 

The authors and the Institute of Balkan 
Studies are to be commended for the 
format and the scholarly ancillaries of the 
journal and for their interest in this very, 
very fine young fellow. 

Harotp F. ALDERFER 

Professor of Political Science 

Director of the Institute 

of African Government 

Lincoln University 

Lincoln University 

Pennsylvania 


Sruart Piccott. Ancient Europe: From 
the Beginnings of Agriculture to Classi- 
cal Antiquity. Pp. xxiii, 343. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1965. $7.50. 

In this book an attempt is made to 
trace major developments in the prehistory 
of Europe, a subject carefully defined by 
the author in the introductory chapter, as 
an account of the nonliterate societies of 
Europe from the beginnings of agriculture 
well down into the classical period. The 
evidence for the earlier chapters is entirely 
archaeological, but with the final chapter 
on “The Celtic World and its Aftermath,” 
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we have the observations on the Celtic 
peoples that have survived from Greek and 
Roman writers—notably the Stoic Posido- 
nius—and also the oral tradition of the 
Celts themselves, as embodied in the Ulster 
Cycle and the Law Tracts when they were 
put into writing between the sixth and 
twelfth centuries aD (p. 226). 

One theme that keeps recurring is that 
of the distinction between innovating soci- 
eties and conserving societies (Index). 
For reasons that Piggott makes no effort to 
explain, some societies become satisfied 
once an equilibrium has been established 
permitting them to continue’ without 
change. Thus, the hunting and fishing—or 
gathering—economy maintains itself indefi- 
nitely alongside more advanced agricul- 
tural societies or nomadic societies. Others, 
however, were always in search of innova- 
tion—and from these societies developed 
our civilization. But it helps very little to 
say that some societies resist change more 
than others because they are “conserving 
societies.” Both statements are the same. 
What we want to know is why! 

The very best part of this work is the 
author’s description of what has been 
found, where it has been found, and what 
deductions can legitimately be drawn from 
this evidence. A series of unusually well- 
chosen charts and maps enables the reader 
to see the factual basis for conclusions 
drawn in the text. Two good examples 
are Figure 73, showing the distribution of 
Mycenaean influences all the way to Brit- 
ain, and Figure 49, on the spread of ve- 
hicles with solid wheels throughout Europe. 
From such charts come convincing general- 
izations about trade and trade routes in 
the various periods. Also, the author is 
particularly to be commended for the care 
with which he has explained technical terms 
or processes, both by words and, when 
needed, by excellent drawings. Too many 
writers assume a familiarity with expres- 
sions such as cire perdu (p. 72), which the 
layman lacks. 

Unfortunately, the author does not al- 
ways observe his own admonition to judge 
any past society on its own terms, and not 
by our standards (p. 19). This becomes 
particularly apparent in his account of the 
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Celts, who are condemned in the language 
of a Greek writer, Posidonius (p. 229). 
No Greek was objective when it came to 
the Celts! Then, particularly in the latter 
part of the book, there is far too much use 
of terms such as “cold war,” “the arms 
race,” and “juvenile delinquents.” These 


expressions suggest analogies with modern . 


times that would be very hard to prove 
and when dropped in from time to time 
like so many pebbles, they disturb the 
clear pool of reflection. Similarly, at the 
very least, no useful purpose is served in 
writing: “Much of human history and 
prehistory has no grander theme than that 
of the Jets and Sharks in West Side Story” 
(p. 256). But usually the author is much 
more restrained. No one who wishes to 
make himself acquainted with the latest 
developments in the exciting field of Euro- 
pean prehistory can afford to overlook this 
book. The Bibliography is excellent; the 
Index is very full; and the plates are 
superb, 
TRUESDELL S, BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 
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Joun Drang Porter. Yamamoto: The 
Man Who Menaced America. Pp. xvii, 
332. New York: Viking Press, 1965. 
$6.50. 


This readable and arresting study of 
Isoroku Yamamoto provides fresh infor- 
mation not only concerning his life itself, 
the course of which is relatively unknown 
to the Western reader, but also concerning 
the development of Japanese air power, 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, and the initial 
naval strategy of World War IT, for all of 
which Yamamoto was the principal plan- 
ner. 

An unusual mixture of Western educa- 
tion and experience with Japanese tradi- 
tionalism, Yamamoto played an even more 
decisive role in the rise of Japanese naval 
aviation than did General William Mitchell 
in the rise of United States air power. He 
became, indeed, Admiral and Commander- 
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in-Chief of the Combined Fleet, posthu- 
mously Fleet Admiral. Opposed on gen- 
eral grounds to the war against the United 
States, he yet was convinced that the 
Japanese naval-air arm would play a criti- 
cal and possibly a victorious role: indeed, 
he was so convinced that he was not only 
the principal architect of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor but also its principal pro- 
ponent in Japanese military circles. After 
Pearl Harbor and the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, the events of which are fully re- 
counted in Mr. Potter’s book, he aimed 
what he believed would be the crushing 
blow at the United States Pacific defenses. 
In the subsequent Battle of Midway his 
plans came to naught; his forces met de- 
feat in an action reported by Mr. Potter in 
full and in vivid detail; and after subse- 
quent air and naval losses that led to the 
Japanese evacuation of Guadalcanal, the 
Japanese naval-air arm ceased to exist as 
an effective strategic force. It re-emerged 
in force once, briefly and fatally, at the 
battle of Leyte. At that time, Yamamoto, 
like his strategy, had been dead for more 
than a year. He was killed on June 18, 
1943, in a United States attack on Kahali 
island aimed directly at Yamamoto him- 
self. 

The fullness of data in Mr. Potter’s book 
is self-evidently of value to the general pub- 
lic and to scholars as varied as war his- 
torians, social scientists, and cultural an- 
thropologists. What, however, is useful for 
the general public may not be entirely 
usable for the scholar. The readability of 
the book—it is set down in clear and 
direct narrative form—is not at issue; it 
should prove an incentive to both scholars 
and general readers. Mr. Potter, however, 
does not provide cross references to his 
sources from the full and specific details 
he presents. The present reviewer, who 
has himself failed to footnote adequately 
sources in parts of books that originally 
appeared in public journals, believes that 
an approach could be made to the problem 
of improving interchange between scholarly 
and journalistic observors by the latter 
undertaking to footnote all sources possible 
whenever their research appears in the 
form of books, which are not circum- 
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scribed by the exigencies of journalistic 
publication. 

To mention this problem is not to 
question the validity of Mr. Potter’s 
sources; they are listed, and they are ex- 
cellent. Nor is it to question his data: the 
present reviewer endorses the validity of 
such of them as are known to him. In- 
deed, in the case of Mr. Potter’s book, the 
journalist-scholar problem need not arise. 
The book is of such value in its marshalling 
of data that interested students might well 
like to correspond with him directly. 

HERRYMON MAURER 

Consultant in Cultural Anthropology 

Bureau of Research in Psychiatry 

and Neurology 


New Jersey 
Lest PALMIER. Indonesia. Pp. 240. 
New York: Walker, 1965. $6.50. 


General descriptive books on Indonesia, 
with their customary snapshot approach to 
history, land, people, and government are 
now becoming relatively abundant, but the 
volume presently under discussion is better 
than most. The author, a well-known 
Indonesian specialist, who is Deputy Di- 
rector of the Southern Asian Research 
Centre in India, has touched on a wide 
range of socioeconomic background data, 
cultural influences, art forms, and political 
problems of the world’s largest island re- 
public. Several chapters are enlivened by 
sets of photographs, some of which, like 
those dealing with the recent political 
unrest in the country, have an unusual 
vividness and add significantly to the 
book’s value as an introductory survey. 
There is also a brief but useful “Who’s 
Who” of various personages, from Jan 
Pietersz Coen to Sukarno, who have left 
their mark on the course of Indonesian 
events. f 

Given the popularized and highly com- 
pressed format set for him, Dr. Palmier 
has not escaped occasionally questionable 
generalizations, as on pages 124-125, where 
the discussion of village society is a good 
deal more categorical—for example: “A 
really substantial village would therefore 
firstly be a descendant of the original 
colonists”—than the greatly varying reality 
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and the fluidity of rural social status nowa- 
days would seem to warrant. 
thing may be said of the author’s rather 
rigid description of the position and out- 
look of the priyayi group or of the dis- 
tinctions drawn between santri and aban- 
gan, all of them social designations of such 


controversial and often misleading nature 


as to suggest that a beginning reader 
might well have been spared them. 

On the. other hand, Palmier’s analysis of 
Indonesian political developments in the 
last decade, a description which in the 
main follows a thesis already advanced in 
his earlier study, Indonesia and the Dutch, 
is lucid and sharply accurate. In this dis- 
section of the “contrived xenophobia” (p. 
187) and the subsequent era of “despo- 
tism” (p. 194) under the system of 
“Guided Democracy” one encounters a 
virtue not frequently met with in other 
recent studies of the Indonesian political 
scene, namely that of calling a spade a 
spade. Somewhat less successful again in 
this chapter is the discussion of Indo- 
nesia’s “confrontation” against Malaysia 
(p. 200 fn.) and the reasons for it, which 
go to the very heart of the problem of 
preserving the then prevailing balance of 
power among the Communists, Sukarno, 
and the Indonesian army. But, all in all, 
Palmier has written an interesting and 
informative introduction to one of modern 
Asia’s enduring enigmas. 

Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

University of Bridgeport 


Victor PURCELL. Malaysia, Pp. 224. 
New York: Walker, 1965. $6.50. 


This book by the late Dr. Victor Purcell 
forms part of the New Nations and Peo- 
ples Library which is directed to “business- 
men ..., politicians, diplomats, journal- 
ists, as well as students of history and 
current affairs.” With such a varied audi- 
ence in view, contributing authors could 
justifiably choose any number of alterna- 
tive approaches to their subjects; Dr. Pur- 
cell plumped for the historical approach, 
placing emphasis on “those factors that are 
enduring and which are as likely to be as 
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HSIN HSING, TAIWAN - | 
A Chinese Village in Change. BERNARD GALLIN. In this 


study of a Chinese agricultural community on Taiwan, the reader 
will find both an ethnographic description—the first of its kind 
to appear in book form—and an account of the changing pattern 
of peasant life. Because Taiwan has evolved from a traditional 
society into an emergent urban-industrial one so recently, it 
provides an excellent opportunity for study of contemporary 
Chinese cultural change. 


| IDEOLOGY AND ORGANIZATION IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


H. F. SCHURMANN. This book, after discussing ideology in 
its first part, attempts to answer the question how the Chinese 
Communist organization functions and why it is so successful. 
Analyzes the organization of the Party and government, looks at 
industrial organization, and traces the history of village organiza- 
tion from the traditional times to communization in 1958. 

A publication of the Center for Chinese Studies. $12.50 


CHRONIC DISEASE AND DISABILITY 


A Social Worker's Guide. GEORGIA TRAVIS. This study 
sets forth the basic principles of working both with the ill or 
disabled person and his family, and with the medical personnel 
and others who are part of a client’s environment. 

Cloth, $6.00; Paper, $2.50 


THE EARLY SPANISH MAIN 


CARL O. SAUER. “. .. the most memorable, as well as con- 
troversial, aspect of the book is the portrait of Columbus: 
ignorant, blundering, vain, tyrannical, tremendously avaricious, 
he set the disastrous and irreversible course of Spanish colonial 
policy. Specialists in the subject will be fighting over the volume * 
for years to come.”—Virginia Kirkus in a starred review. $7.95 


FRENCH RURAL HISTORY 
MARC BLOCH. An Essay on Its Basic Characteristics. This 


volume is widely recognized as the most distinguished achieve- 
ment of its author, who was one of the greatest historians of this 
century. An acknowledged masterpiece of historical method and 
interpretation, it is now available in English translation. $6.00 
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decisive in shaping the future of the region 
as they have been in shaping its past.” 

In line with this approach Dr. Purcell 
has written a short history of the Malay 
peninsular, from prehistory up to the pres- 
ent day, and has added to this history a 
brief—one chapter—account of Sarawak 
and Sabah and a final chapter discussing 
some of the major political issues which 
have troubled the short life of this new 
State. As a history, this work has much 
to recommend it; Purcell writes with a 
light touch and shows that he knows his 
subject well without burdening the non- 
specialist reader. The book is also enliv- 
ened by occasional touches of wry humor 
and by the author’s willingness to make 
explicit subjective appreciations, for exam- 
ple of the characteristic personality of the 
Malay or the Chinese, or whether the 
British regime in Malaya is worthy of 
praise or blame. I found myself disagree- 
ing with him frequently, but, save for a 
few minor points, over the interpretation 
of facts rather than what the facts were; 
so that in effect I am saying that Purcell 
and I have different prejudices. 

Although organized on a chronological 
framework, the book shows a clear aware- 
ness of the main problems in the growth 
of Malaysian society and economy, espe- 
cially the major problem, the plural society. 
Even so, I feel that the choice of a his- 
torical approach has led to an imbalance 
in the book if it is intended mainly to 
help people understand Malaysia now; it 
seems to me that this end would be better 
served by more information about con- 
temporary Malaysian economy, society, 
and polity, even if this could only be 
achieved at the expense of the historical 
presentation. There are, after all, many 
books on Malayan history, although few 
are as concise and readable as Dr. Purcell’s, 
but there is a great lack of work on con- 
temporary Malaysia available to the non- 
specialist reader. 

There is another side to this question, I 
must admit. Events in Southeast Asia 
develop at a breath-taking pace, so that 
however hard an author tries to be up to 
date the chances are that some unlikely 
development will change the whole picture 
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while his book is in the press, so perhaps 
Purcell was wiser to stick to the enduring 
factors and leave news to the journalists. 

The book is well illustrated with ninety- 
eight fine plates, 

M. G. Swit 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Sydney 


HERBERT P. PuELLIPS. Thai Peasant Per- 
sonality: The Paiterning of Interpersonal 
Behavior in the Village of Bang Chan. 
Pp. xii, 231. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1965. 
$6.00. 


Phillips outlines two aims: first, to pro- 
vide a basic description of the dominant 
personality traits of adult Thai villagers 
based on “naturalistic” observations of 
overt behavior in interaction situations; 
secondly, to illustrate a procedure for the 
cross-cultural study of modal personality 
through analysis of the responses of 111 
informants on a “projective (Sentence- 
Completion) test,” organized around com- 
mon psychological topics, for example, 
authority, dependency, and aggression. He 
devotes roughly half of the book to each 
of these two concerns. 

Phillips roots the “looseness” of Thai 
social interaction in psychological and 
philosophical—“world view’—factors. In 
his view, it is sentiments—love and re- 
spect—and interests—largely materialistic— 
which keep Thai together or apart. He 
has a number of provocative comments on 
“play” elements in (Thai) social life— 
humor as a veil for hostility and comedy 
as an outlet for feelings otherwise re- 
pressed. Phillips emphasizes the Thai con- 
ception of “fun” (sanug) as a measure of 
the value of a particular social relationship 
and degree of personal commitment to 
activities. This is linked to the Thai tend- 
ency to seek novelty in social relationships 
and their preference for immediate gratifi- 
cations and short-term activities. 

Phillips distinguishes five social units 
which involve relatively enduring psycho- 
logical commitments: the nuclear family, 
a loosely defined kindred, the nation, the 
village temple, and the village school. He 
argues that there is a quid pro quo element 
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in virtually every Thai social relationship 
—the nuclear family included—and that 
such relations must constantly be behav- 
iorally validated, especially through ma- 
terial rewards. 

Phillips’ decision to treat “interaction” 
as an attribute of the personalities of indi- 
viduals rather than of the sociocultural 
system in which these individuals exist 
gives a lopsided view of Thai “psychologi- 
cal commitments.” While he notes some 
of the connections between Buddhist ideol- 
ogy—for example, an indeterminate and 
unpredictable universe—and psychological 
functioning, he does not discuss the Thai 
generalized commitment to Buddhism as an 
institutional complex. Thus, Phillips misses 
an opportunity to discuss psychodynamic 
factors which seem to conflict with his 
other formulations. For example, there are 
institutional pressures on Thai men to 
spend at least a brief period as a monk, 
and monks are universally accorded high 
status. Yet monks clearly defer immedi- 
ate gratifications, and no Thai would seri- 
ously claim that being a monk is “fun.” 
The Thai commitment to the Buddhist 
Order (Sangha) is certainly “unconditional” 
and is not simply validated by material- 
istic rewards, 

Despite this, Phillips’ book is an inter- 
esting and. useful addition to the growing 
corpus of materials on Southeast Asian 
villagers. 

A. Tuomas KIRSCH 

Tutor 

Program on Degrees in Social Studies 

Harvard University 


Asok CHANDA. Federalism in India: A 
Study of Union-State Relations. Pp. 
347. New York: Hillary House, 1965. 
$7.00. 

There are three themes which recur 
again and again in this book: (1) that 
India’s constitution is “quasi-federal” be- 
cause its provisions “deviate from the norms 
of a conventional federation” (p. 11); (2) 
that some articles of India’s constitution 
are “repugnant to the accepted concept of 
parliamentary democracy” (p. 60); and 
(3) that “until a cohesive and organized 
Opposition emerges [in India], there does 
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not seem to be any possibility of prevent- 
ing constitutional amendments being lightly 
undertaken or of safeguarding the spirit of 
liberalism which animates the Indian Con- 
stitution” (p. 316). Obviously, the latter 
two themes are related to the first, which is 
set forth as the principal thesis of the 
book. 

Chanda’s work is then an elaboration of 
the formalistic approach to Indian fed- 
eralism that has thus far dominated the 
literature. Chanda approaches federalism 
as a static pattern, consisting of a par- 
ticular and precisely fixed division of pow- 
ers between governmental levels, and 
largely determined by constitutional princi- 
ples. When it appears that power is 
weighted toward any one level of govern- 
ment, and especially when such weighting 
is embodied in a constitution, he prefers to 
conceptualize this as a deviation from “the 
norms of a conventional federation” (p. 
11). His work, thus, consists of an elab- 
orate analysis of the constitution for the 
purpose of pointing out the ways in which 
select provisions run counter to his con- 
ception of a “conventional federation.” In 
the process of doing this, he implies that 
parliamentary democracy and a two- or 
multi-party system are essential to the 
working of a federal arrangement. 

Although Chanda is undoubtedly pointing 
to a salient characteristic of federalism in 
speaking of the extent to which the center 
can interfere in the affairs of constituent 
units, it is difficult to see the usefulness of 
classifying federations in terms of this one 
factor. Indeed, Chanda ultimately has in- 
surmountable difficulties in trying to main- 
tain consistency within his own. conception 
of a “conventional federation.” As he 
himself points out (p. 44), the provisions 
of the Australian constitution are similar 
to India’s in that they provide for the ad- 
mission of states on “such terms and con- 
ditions ...as Parliament thinks fit.” 
Similarly, as Alexandrowicz has pointed out 
before, the Canadian system is similar to 
that found in India, in that the center 
appoints the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Provinces, and the central government may 
veto provincial bills or disallow provincial 
acts. One could find similar “exceptions” 
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in all federal systems which would even- 
tually destroy Chanda’s narrow conception 
of a “conventional federation.” 

This is not to say that Chanda’s book 
should be overlooked by those interested in 
Indian federalism. It does contain a use- 
ful constitutional history, and there are 
chapters on “Finance and the Planning 
Commission” which bear the knowledge, ex- 
perience, and insights which Chanda has ac- 
cumulated in the course of his distinguished 
career. This book does not, however, rec- 
tify the need for studies on center-state 
political relations, nonconstitutional aspects 
of the federal system, or the influence of 
the social and economic environment on 
the federal situation in India. As Morris- 
Jones, Richard Park, and T. J. Leonard— 
among others—have pointed out before, 
there is still very little understanding—in 
the literature—of the political and non- 
constitutional aspects of India’s federaliz- 
ing process. 

Marcus F. FRANDA 

Department of Political Science 

Colgate University 


EUGENE BRAMER MmALY. Foreign Aid 
and Politics in Nepal: A Case Study. 
Pp. vii, 202. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. $6.75. 


The question of international aid, which 
has reached the level of some six billion 
dollars per annum, is now widely recog- 
nized to be not a matter primarily for 
economists, but a major problem in world 
politics. Eugene Bramer Mihaly, now with 
the United States Agency for International 
Development, has chosen Nepal for in- 
tensive study in the hope of finding answers 
to general questions concerning aid prob- 
lems. Nepal offers several advantages to 
the analyst. It receives aid from an un- 
usually large number of donors, yet the 
large variety of aid programs are confined 
in a relatively small area. Despite several 
distinctive characteristics, Nepal, with its 
diversity of religions and languages which 
form a “barrier to national unity and 
therefore to national efforts to advance 
economic growth,” does present “a micro- 
cosm of the challenges and difficulties that 
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the major aid-giving countries face every- 
where” (p. 5). 

Mihaly assumes political motivation in 
the granting of economic aid and centers 
his primary concern on the relationship 
between these political purposes and the 
achievements of economic-aid programs. 
He points out that discussion to date has 
focused largely upon improved methods for 
accomplishing both political and economic 
goals, to the neglect of the fundamental 
assumptions upon which these methods 
have been based. He believes these as- 
sumptions should be subjected to scrutiny 
and, in particular, challenges the view— 
which he finds basic to both American and 
Soviet policies of economic aid—that un- 
derdeveloped countries are indeed being 
swept by a “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions” (p. 2). He finds no such revolution 
in Nepal. 

The author also questions the validity of 
the assumption—so frequently encountered 
in industrialized nations—that eagerness 
for a better life among the people of the 
poorer nations will generate an equivalent 
receptiveness to change. His position ap- 
pears to be that resistance to change, at 
least among important segments of the 
population, is likely to exceed the desire 
for better conditions. In any event, the 
degree and pervasiveness of resistance must 
be taken into account, giving rise to further 
questions centering upon the optimum ex- 
tent of local participation in aid programs. 
Mihaly phrases one such question in these 
terms: “Does the effective use of aid in- 
evitably require the utilization of methods 
that will strain relations between recipient 
and donor?” (p. 4). 

The author concludes that foreign eco- 
nomic aid has so far probably done Nepal 
more harm than good, at least insofar as 
the country’s long-range prospects for eco- 
nomic growth and political stability are 
concerned. He attributes this result in 
part to the intensity of cold-war competi- 
tion which has resulted in too much stress 
on short-term objectives. He cautions 
that in nations “politically and otherwise 
unprepared for change, and therefore for 
economic development, economic aid is an 
instrument of extremely limited utility” (p. 
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186). His advice to donor-nations is that 
they “temper their ambitions, foregoing 
immediate return for very long-term bene- 
fit” (p. 188). 

The keenness of cold-war competition 
in highly strategic Nepal also contributed 
to certain weaknesses in the present study, 
in that Chinese, Soviet, and Indian data 
were muck harder to come by than Ameri- 
can. The author’s speculations on Chinese 
motivations more than once betray a sur- 
prising unawareness of signifcant dates in 
border developments in the past decade and 
a half. Nevertheless, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, the book can be heartily recom- 
mended as a thoughtful, informative, and 
provocative study which will repay careful 
attention, whether or not one accepts all 
the author’s conclusions. 

Marcaret W. FISHER 
Associate Research Political Scientist 
and Lecturer in Political Science 
University of California 


Berkeley 
K. S. SALBI. The Modern History of 
Lebanon. Pp. xxvii, 227. New York: 


Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $6.50. 


The main theme of The Modern History 
of Lebanon seems to be that internecine 
struggle among the country’s Christians, 
Druzes, and Muslims is a characteristic 
state of affairs. Peaceful relations among 
the diverse groups is to be wondered at, 
so much so that the Lebanese themselves 
become suspicious if some segment of the 
population is not scheming against another. 
Professor Salibi’s short account of the 
country’s modern era documents one devi- 
ous intrigue after another from the seven- 
teenth century to the present. 

One result of this state of affairs has 
been continual great-power intervention in 
the country’s internal life for well over a 
century. Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
the United States have all dipped into the 
caldron of Lebanese strife, each power 
attempting ‘to use the unfortunate circum- 
stance of one beleagured minority or an- 
other to advance its own interests in the 
region. G 

Ironically, another result of the failure 
by any group to gain ascendancy over the 
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others has been that all have preserved 
their distinctive identities. Thus, the 
author points out: “In a region where 
military dictatorship has become the rule, 
the Lebanese Republic, because of its pe- 
culiar nature and problems, could still 
afford the free practice of constitutional 
life.” 

The Lebanese constitutional system is 
peculiar among free constitutional sys- 
tems. Salibi indicates that the delicate 
political balance among more than half a 
dozen religious groups, each a minority, is 
maintained by constitutional allocation of 
power based upon the strength of each 
sect. The most recent manifestation of` 
discontent with existing power distribu- 
tion was the 1958 civil war, a tragedy not 
unlike that which brought the present sys- 
tem of religious political representation to 
the country a century ago. 

Professor Salibi’s own viewpoint regard- 
ing the 1958 civil war is clear from his 
account. Although appearing to be objec- 
tive, he overlooks many of the finepoints, 
a knowledge of which is necessary for a 
grasp of the true picture in 1958, He 
would leave readers with the oversimplified 
image of a struggle in which the Lebanese 
government was fighting rebel groups 
backed by a Soviet Union-oriented Nasser. 
Although he mentions that “United Na- 
tions observers were sent to report on the 
situation,” he fails to notify the reader 
that the observers found little if any evi- 
dence of foreign backing for the Lebanese 
rebels, He also neglects to mention that 
the so-called rebels included not only pro- 
Nasser Muslims and Druzes, but also a 
number of prominent Christians. 

Don PERETZ 

Associate Director 

Office of Foreign Area Studies 

University of the State of New York 

State Education Department 

Albany ; 


BARNET Litvinorr. To the House of 
Their Fathers: A History of Zionism. 
Pp. 311. New York: Frederic A. Prae- 
ger, 1965. $6.95. 


An up-to-date pragmatic, readable, and 


‘thoughtful history of Zionism as an idea 
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and a movement has been long overdue. 
Nahum Sokolow’s somewhat pedestrian 
History of Zionism does not go beyond the 
year 1918. The solid two volumes of 
Adolf Boehm’s Die Zionistische Bewegung 
cover the period up to 1920. Israel Co- 
hen’s The Zionist Movement, which ap- 
peared in 1946, is a reliable factual survey 
rather than a history. The scholarly 
treatise, The Jewish State Idea, by Profes- 
sor Ben Halpern of the Harvard University, 
is probably “too serious” for an average 
reader, Thus, there is indubitably place 
for one more try, in the light of the 
abundant new material which has lately 
become available. 

Mr. Barnet Litvinoff, a brisk journalist, 
is, however, singularly ill-equipped for 
such an undertaking. He is obviously a 
complete stranger to the prehistory of 
Herzl’s political Zionism, to the ideas and 
men of the Herzl and post-Herzl era, and 
to the spiritual sources and values of the 
Zionist movement. His sole-known cre- 
dentials in this vast field is his 1954 book, 
Ben-Gurion of Israel. Irrespective of the 
intrinsic merits or demerits of that—re- 
portedly authorized—biography, it turned 
out to be Mr, Litvinoff’s undoing in the 
book under review, which is so lopsidedly 
“Ben-Gurion-centered” that it is bereft of 
both proportion and perspective. Begin- 
ning with page 119, where the name of 
David Ben-Gurion first appears, and till the 
last page, 294, some fifty pages are in one 
way or another devoted to him, In the 
author’s scheme of all things Zionist, 
David Ben-Gurion is the center of the 
solar system. And, unlike the sun, he is 
not supposed to have spots. 

This is particularly noticeable because 
Mr. Litvinoff is otherwise rather lavish 
with most sweeping criticisms. Herzl’s 
Judenstaat is to him “a strange document, 
more rhetorical curiosity than a program 
of action; parts are naive to the point of 
absurdity” (p. 65). The only thing he 
has to say about Achad Ha’am—one of the 
most original thinkers of his time—is that 
he was Herzl’s “enemy ... a bitter, ex- 
tremist critic of all things associated with 
Herzl” (pp. 94, 105). The “Lovers of 
Zion,” a devoted breed of pre-Herzl Zion- 
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ists, who already in 1884 counted in Russia 
eighty groups in fifty towns and had to 
their credit several colonies in Palestine, 
are summarily dismissed as people who 
“looked upon their function more as a 
debating society” (p. 77). All that Mr. 
Litvinoff has to say about the historical 
Biltmore Conference of 1942, which 
marked the revival of the classical Herz- 
lian concept, is that it “reflected the arro- 
gance and immaturity of American Zion- 
ism” (p. 229). 

It would be probably unjust to ascribe 
these snap judgments to the author’s ill- 
will. They are apparently just products of 
scant knowledge and poor understanding of 
Zionist facts of life, both major and minor. 
On the very first page of chapter one 
appear two truly baffling pronouncements: 
(1) “Zionism as a political idea dates from 
the fall of the Bastille,” and (2) the Jews 
“are a racial and religious group.” No 
Zionist writer has as yet undertaken the 
ungrateful task of linking the emergence 
of the Zionist political concept with—of all 
things!—the fall of the Bastille; and in 
the Zionist ideology the Jews are neither 
a “race” nor a “religious group,” but a 
“people” and a “nation.” But the funda- 
mentals of Zionist thinking seem to be 
largely terra incognita for Mr. Litvinoff. 
Enumerating Herzl’s precursors, he man- 
ages to omit Leo Pinsker, whose ‘“Auto- 
Emancipation” is a classic of Zionist lit- 
erature. In the seven pages dealing with 
the “Poale Zion” movement, there is no 
mention of Ber Borochov, its most orig- 
inal and outstanding theoretician. And the 
author candidly confesses that, for him, to 
understand the—very real and far-reach- 
ing—difference between “Poale Zion” and 
“Hapoel Hatzair” “requires a mind trained 
by the Talmud” (p. 119). 

Some references to major dramatis per- 
sonae in Zionism are unbelievably dis- 
torted. Nahum Sokolow, who later be- 
came President of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization, is introduced as a “Polish 
journalist” and V. Jabotinsky as “a Rus- 
sian journalist,” as a “Hebrew scholar”— 
which he never was—as “once the [Zion- 
ist] organization’s best fund-collector’-— 
he was known as the most reluctant and 
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inept fund-raiser—and as “incurably arro- 
gant”—friends and adversaries alike knew 
him as a perfect gentleman. On page 94 
we read that after the Fourth Zionist Con- 
gress “a savior of Zionism emerged in the 
form of Herman Vamberg,” Orientalist and 
confident of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Chaim 
Arlosoroff is described (p. 208) as the 
chairman of the Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive, a position he never held, Menachem 
Ussishking was neither “wealthy” nor “of 
Hassidic parentage” (p. 106). 

Such—and many more—errors of fact 
and judgment largely vitiate the value of 
Mr. Litvinoff’s excursion into the still- 
wide-open field of Zionist history. 

Josera B. SCHECHTMAN 

American Section 

Jewish Agency for Israel 

New York City 


Victor C. FERKISS. Africa’s Search for 
Identity. Pp. 346. New York: George 
Braziller, 1966. $6.50. 


This book presents. a valuable summary 
statement of the actions and reactions and 
the reasons for them on the new states of 
Africa in contemporary world affairs. Fol- 
lowing a topical approach and ably mixing 
facts and perceptive interpretation, Ferkiss 
is remarkably comprehensive without being 
shallow. Specialists will welcome Ferkiss’ 
thoughtful appraisals no less than the lay- 
men who are Ferkiss’ intended readers. 

The central thesis of the book is said to 
be that Africa’s activity in world affairs is 
the expression not merely of national states 
seeking to maximize their interests, but of 
a self-conscious cultural and political en- 
tity, still in the process of formation, 
which can only define its existence in terms 
of its relations with others. Ferkiss does 


not press this point, however, and in fact. 


there is little persistent theme to the book. 
What is presented is, thus, a series of well- 
written and well-reasoned but substantially 
independent essays on a wide range of 
African topics: for example, “The Congo 
Crisis,” “Africa at the United Nations,” 
“Africa’s Relations with Europe,” and 
“Communism in Africa.” Considerable at- 


tention is given to an analysis of the problem . 


presented to Africa and the world by the 
race policies of South Africa which in the 
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author’s view constitute “the ultimate 
challenge.” Two introductory - chapters 
which ably treat precolonial African tradi- 
tion and history provide an essential back- 
ground which is sometimes absent in gen- 
eral works on Africa. 

Ferkiss’ evident sympathy towards Africa 
is tempered by the common-sense realism 
of the professional analyst. Save for those 
“rich in authority,” he writes that “the 
revolution of rising expectations” is not 
being fulfilled in postindependence Africa. 
For this among other reasons cited, Ferkiss 
believes that the politics of most African 
states is “basically unstable.” Writing in 
advance of the recent coups in West Af- 
rica, Ferkiss doubts that African leaders 
will be “uniformly successful in controlling 
the military.” 

A final chapter is written particularly for 
the American reader. The United States 
does not have a “vital stake” in Africa, 
Ferkiss suggests, and even African good 
will “is perhaps less important than is 
sometimes felt.” Nor does Ferkiss believe 
that Americans have any special obliga- 
tions towards Africa. Concluding, Ferkiss 
asks that the United States “drop the pose 
of desperate suitor or scolding maiden 
aunt” and conduct its relations with Africa 
on a “more businesslike basis.” Such a 
policy, he writes, would in the long run 
have the effect of strengthening American 
influence in Africa.’ 

NEwELL M. Stutz 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Brown University 


L. FRANKLIN Buiirz (Ed.). The Politics 
and Administration of Nigerian Govern- 
ment, Pp. xiv, 281. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1965. $7.50. 

Tbis book, a collection of articles by ex- 
perienced Nigerian, British, and American 
scholars and professional men, provides a 
careful if uninspiring description of Ni- 
gerian government as of early 1965. Asa 
contribution to our understanding of Ni- 
gerian politics, its dry institutional ap- 
proach would have had little to offer even 
if the military coup of January 14-15, 
1966 had not suspended or erased much of 
the book’s constitutional subject matter. 
However, the book was written with differ- 
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ent purposes in mind, namely to serve as 
teaching material for the Institute of Ad- 
ministration, Ahmadu Bello University— 
one wonders if its name will now be 
changed—and to satisfy “the desire of 
Nigerians to learn about their own coun- 
try.” As a reader contracted for the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) for Nigerian apprentice 
administrators, the book may still be of 
some use. 

The ten articles range, with no apparent 
logic, from “Land, People and Tradition” 
through “Constitutional Development” and 
“The Structure of Government” at various 
levels to studies of the political parties, 
the courts, the police, the higher civil 
service, and Nigerian foreign policy. Of 
the ten, I. F. Nicolson’s study of federal 
government and A. H. M. Kirk-Greene’s 
analysis of the Nigerianization of the civil 
service are worthy of special mention. 
Nicolson goes beyond legalistic descriptions 
of government institutions to point to the 
“dynamic tension” underlying Nigeria’s 
apparent stability and to hint at the cor- 
ruption in higher spheres of government 
that the military is now bent on extermi- 
nating. Kirk-Greene is perhaps overly 
optimistic to hope for a “thorough job 
analysis and reclassification of responsi- 
bilities” in the civil service; such reform 
is often advocated but rarely implemented 
in contemporary Africa. But the writer 
effectively describes the strains upon the 
civil service induced by rapid Nigerianiza- 
tion. With Nicolson one might conclude 
that “after all the upheavals of the last 
fifteen years a period of quiet consolidation 
in the Federal Public Service would be 
the greatest blessing which the next few 
years could bring.” ‘Today’s officers may 
well agree. 

James O’Connell’s well-written study of 
political parties lays “little or no claim to 
originality,” as he states at the outset, and 
he draws heavily upon the works of James 
S. Coleman and Richard L. Sklar but up- 
dates them to the end of 1964. The arti- 
cle on Nigerian foreign policy might have 
been more effective had it been written by 
a Nigerian. Nunn’s treatment is super- 
ficial and tries to make Nigeria appear 
fashionably nonaligned. The remaining 
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articles are painstaking in assembling facts 
and dates which the reviewer is not compe- 
tent to check. The Maliki rite of Islam, 
however, dates from the eighth, not the 
seventh century (see p. 174), and under 
the Maliki system a “wakf’—more often 
transliterated as wagf—far from being land 
captured from non-Muslims by Muslims 
(p. 21), is private Muslim property set aside 
in trust to endow religious institutions. 
CLEMENT H. Moore 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Peter C. W. Gurxinp. The Royal Capi- 
tal of Buganda: A Study of Internal 
Conflict and External Ambiguity. Pp. 
xx, 330. The Hague: Mouton, 1963. 
No price. 


Dr. Gutkind gives his book the subtitle, 
A Study of Internal Conflict and External 
Ambiguity; by selecting as the subject for 
his analysis the royal capital of Buganda, 
the kibuga, he has ensured that both con- 
flict and ambiguity should be present in 
their most intense form. 

Long before Europeans set foot in the 
heart of Africa, the kingdom of Buganda 
had evolved its own highly complex yet 
blandly flexible form of administration 
through a hierarchy of chiefs. The kibuga 
—divided into sites corresponding with the 
country’s administrative districts in each 
of which a district chief, surrounded by his 
minor chiefs and retainers, maintained a 
town house—presented a microcosm of 
Ganda society intensified by compression. 
The additional fact that the ruler of the 
country, the kabaka, maintained his own 
household there and that the area was 
regarded by the Baganda as the heart of 
their country makes one readily visualize 
the kibuga as a fortress of reaction. 

The introduction by Britain of the new 
concept of freehold ownership of land by 
chiefs did, in fact, initially serve to 
strengthen the chiefs’ position. At the 
same time the establishment in immediate 
proximity to the kibuga of a protectorate 
government station and an alien and dan- 
gerously encroaching commercial center 
only strengthened Ganda determination to 
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guard the capital more closely. But Euro- 
pean standards of administration and, still 
more, European and’ Asian economic en- 
terprise weakened the private resolve even 
of some of those who, publicly, stood 
firmly for the maintenance of tradition. 
Ganda landholders were loath to spurn the 
financial benefits to be derived from allow- 
ing foreigners to build extensively on their 
land, while the growth of cash crops caused 
an upset in the traditional relationships 
between landlord and tenant. Meanwhile, 
European administrators, while nominally 
encouraging the Baganda to manage their 
own affairs, felt constrained to try and 
improve the deteriorating standards of 
living in the kibuga. 

All this, Dr. Gutkind demonstrates most 


skillfully, but what gives the book its pe- 


culiar merit is the way in which the author 
has combined the historian’s interest in 
individuals and in specific events with the 
social scientist’s personal involvement and 
his attempt to discover social patterns. 
That the patterns which emerge appear to 
change with almost kaleidoscopic frequency 
underlines the author’s argument that even 
a society as confidently traditional and 
therefore as readily absorbent as that of 
the kibuga can neither by resistance nor 
by absorption remain wholly unruffled 
when threatened by the internal rumblings 
and external pressures of a twentieth-cen- 
tury economy. 
KENNETH INGHAM 

Director of Studies 

Royal Military Academy Sandhurst 

Camberley 

Surrey 


Rosin HALLETT. The Penetration of Af- 
rica: European Exploration in North and 
West Africa to 1815. Pp. xxii, 458. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
$10.50. 

The Penetration of Africa is at once a 
conventional and an unconventional study 
in African history. It is conventional in 
its methods in that it relies overwhelmingly 
on written sources and in its content in 
that it deals mostly with the European 
penetration of Africa and with European 
attitudes toward Africa. It is unconven- 


tional in that Hallett has successfully dis- 
carded the ethnocentrism of the old school 
of African historiography, supplementing 
his written sources with his firsthand 
knowledge of western Africa and viewing 
European penetration not as the vanguard 
of the “civilizing mission,” but as a process 
of interaction between Europeans and 
Africans, both of whom are worthy of 
respect or blame depending on their indi- 
vidual merits and not depending on a set 
of biased judgments on the nature of their 
“race” or culture. 

In other words, Hallett has produced as 
close to a value-free and universalistic 
treatment of his subject as is possible in a 
field which has been noted for the ubiqui- 
tous intrusion of racism and ethnocentrism. 
Not only is Hallett’s book highly compe- 
tent, but it is also lucidly, indeed ele- 
gantly written. To Hallett, the early Euro- 
pean penetration of Africa is not a se- 
quence of heroic events, since the early 
European “explorers” were simply travel- 
lers over well-trodden paths; instead, he 
sees the process as a growth of geograph- 
ical and ethnographic knowledge of Africa 
by Europe which in turn opened the way 
for imperialism. Yet, Hallett’s work is not 
a dry dissection of governmental and pri- 
vate motives in sponsoring expeditions to 
Africa; it is a vivid account of initial con- 
tact and reactions between two cultural 
universes. The extraordinary ignorance of 
Europe as late as the closing years of the 
eighteenth century about the most ele- 
mentary facts of African geography—such 
as the direction of flow of the Niger and 
the failure to recognize the Niger delta as 
such—is well documented. 

I should like, however, to make a couple 
of minor criticisms about an otherwise 
excellent piece of work. First, I think 
that the place given to Britain in the 
process of penetration is disproportionately 
great—though Hallett does treat briefly the 
early Arab and Portuguese contributions 
and the later travels by other Europeans. 
Secondly, and this may be sheer pedantry, 
I find it irritating to read bibliographies 
the compilers of which take a negligent 
view of French orthography. In particu- 
lar, accents are not optional, as their re- 
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peated deletion in Hiallett’s bibliography 
suggests, 
Prerre L. vAN DEN BERGHE 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Washington 


Josera S. Nye, Jr. Pan-Africanism and 
East African Integration. Pp. x, 307. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965. $7.50. 


The great thing about Mr. Nye’s useful 
and timely book is that he has really done 
his homework in the field as well as in the 
study. This means that his inquiry into 
some recent political events in East Africa 
offers a good deal more than its title may 
imply. Far from merely a discussion on 
theory and ideology, these well-written 
chapters not only introduce the reader to 
many interesting aspects of political opin- 
ion in the three countries they consider— 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda—but go be- 
yond and beneath political opinions to the 
background that helped to form them. 
They look at the real situation which 
confronted politicians early in the 1960s: 
at the social and economic consequences of 
colonial rule and the limits upon political 
action that followed upon these. I found 
many of Mr. Nye’s tables quite unusually 
helpful: on several basic economic factors, 
on the growth of urbanization, on the 
actual quantity of education available, and 
the circulation of newspapers. 

If this suggests a worthy book but a 
dull one, the impression is misleading. 
Mr. Nye knows and practices the virtue of 
brevity, and he writes with a sympathetic 
eye always lifting for the “human variant.” 
He interviewed many people whose opin- 
ions were worth knowing, and he quotes 
tellingly from them. And he sees where 
the great wave of idealism which helped to 
project the plan for a Federation of Kenya, 
Tanganyika—not yet joined to a still-co- 
lonial Zanzibar—and Uganda, went astray 
during the last stages before independence 
and just after that independence was 
gained: in the almost complete failure to 
reach any political and economic integra- 
tion “at the base.” Why should this have 
happened among parties whose separatist 
nationalism was after all so new and so 
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marginally felt? One large answer, we 
may agree, is that the three parties con- 
cerned—the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU), the Kenya African Demo- 
cratic Union (KANU), and the Uganda 
People’s Congress (UPC)—had developed 
bureaucracies whose relative size and struc- 
ture greatly varied. “Various politicians 
had developed vested interests in these 
differences of power structure. Fitting the 
parties into a single mold would have 
shifted the internal balance of power in 
each party,” while also posing acute prob- 
lems of proportional representation. Per- 
haps the failure was not, in the circum- 
stances, so very tragic. Merely to have 
developed a central structure by delegation 
from each country—and little more than 
this seemed possible—could well have pro- 
duced the same sterile and self-defeating 
deadlock between regions as in Nigeria 
after 1960; and, as events in Nigeria have 
long since suggested, the East Africans 
may have been fortunate not to have un- 
dergone an experience of that kind. 

What is to happen next? Must these 
countries remain separate from each other? 
Mr. Nye is understandably cautious. But 
he notes at the end of his book that “the 
Pan-Africanist ideology is widely accepted, 
particularly among younger politicians”; 
and he wisely draws attention to the con- 
tinued attractions of a Pan-Africanist 
“image” whose persuasive force may still, 
one feels, do much to command the shape 
of African things to come. 

Basir DAVIDSON 

London 


WALDEMAR A. NELSEN. African Battle- 
line: American Policy Choices in South- 
ern Africa. Pp. x, 155. New York: 
Harper & Row, for the Council on For- 
eign Relations, 1965. $3.50. 

The subtitle “American Policy Choices 
in Southern Africa” describes the purpose 
of this book. A brief description and 
analysis of the problems and tensions in 
each country, or group of countries, south 
of the “Battleline” is followed by recom- 
mendations for American policy. The 
Battleline is the shifting frontier dividing 
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black from white’ control; the white area 
at present being Angola, Moçambique, and 
everything south of the Zambezi. 

An assessment of policy recommenda- 
tions must be largely subjective. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, Mr. Nielsen’s are 
marked by wisdom and insight. They will 
disappoint those who are looking for a 
sword to cut the Gordian knot and those 
who expect quick, neat solutions to what 
they regard as simple problems. The prob- 
lems are far from simple, and they defy 
neat solutions. Their complexity, because 
it is complexity, cannot be sufficiently 
demonstrated in a book of this compass. 
This was not the author’s aim. He has 
explained each situation briefly, but the 
conclusions that follow are based on a 
much wider knowledge and deeper insight 
than he has had room to display. 

The book went to press before the Rho- 
desian declaration of independence, yet the 
analysis of the situation that would follow 
that event needs very little revision or addi- 
tion. It may be that the same will be 
said, later, of the International Court’s 
verdict on the South-West African case, 
which is still to come. One of the best 
evidences of Mr. Nielsen’s discriminating 
judgment is the distinction he draws be- 
` tween American policy in the situation fol- 
lowing that verdict and American policy 
towards South Africa in all other respects. 
If the court rules against the mandatory 
power, its decision must be carried into 
effect by the agencies and methods author- 
ized by international law, even if the 
methods culminate in war. But violence 
against South Africa, as a means of com- 
pelling that country to change its domestic 
policies, is condemned. South Africa’s 
critics commonly overlook the facts of her 
industrial and military strength and of the 
determination with which her white popu- 
lation would defend its position. “Military 
conflict on this scale would eliminate what- 
ever small possibility now exists for a 
constructive solution to the problem of 
race relationships in South Africa. No 
occupying’ military force, international or 
otherwise, could do more than preside over 
an appalling tragedy.” This might be 
equally true if the cause of the conflict 
were South-West Africa. But in that case 
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the alternative—the collapse of interna- 
tional order—might be more appalling; and 
there is reason to hope that Verwoerd 
might not risk everything for Windhoek as 
he would for Pretoria. 
ARTHUR KEPPEL-JONES 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

Queen’s College 

Kingston 

Ontario 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Max Giucxman (Ed.). Closed Systems 
and Open Minds: The Limits of Naivety 
in Social Anthropology. Pp. x, 274. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1965. $7.95. 

The anthropologist’s traditional concern 
with the investigation of the small and 
relatively ‘self-contained society coupled 
with his stance as a “student of man” has 
led to his continuing attempt to describe 
human societies in their totality, for ex- 
ample holistically. It is this holistic ap- 
proach, in fact, that is a major hallmark of 
anthropology within the social sciences. 
With the rapid expansion of understanding 
regarding the complexity of sociocultural 
systems—even in those cases of small and 
isolated populations where organizational 
mechanisms seemed simple and change ap- 
peared slow—anthropologists particularly 
and social scientists generally have been 
faced with the realization that human sys- 
tems are closed neither conceptually nor 
spatially; and that this “reality” raises 
serious problems as to the extent of the 
expertness in which any single student, or 
any single discipline, can reasonably be 
expected to be competent. Because of the 
traditional aspirations of their field, an- 
thropologists feel this question of the 
definition of the discipline most keenly. 

In this book a distinguished English 
social anthropologist has gathered together 
a series of case studies which illustrate 
the problem in the form in which most 
contemporary social anthropologists meet 
it. One of the contributors, A. L. Epstein, 
defines the problem specifically in that 
increasingly important area of investiga- 
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tion, the urban community: “For certain 
purposes it may be convenient to regard 
the town as having its own internal struc- 
ture; but in other contexts it is essential 
to bear in mind that a town represents the 
point of intersection of a number of differ- 
ent activity systems. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, the anthropologist has to 
become increasingly aware of the possible 
importance of external factors, and accord- 
ingly of the concepts and methods of other 
academic disciplines impinging on his 
field.” 

Each of the five articles—all of which 
were originally presented in 1957 and 
1958—describes a particular instance of 
extradiscipline dependence: psychoanalytic 
concepts are used to interpret W. W. Tur- 
ner’s “Symbols in Ndembu Ritual”; po- 
litical and economic contexts are estab- 
lished in F. G. Bailey’s “Two Villages in 
Orissa,” in Epstein’s “Urban Communities 
in Africa,” and in Lupton and Cunnison’s 
“Workshop Behavior’; and sociological 
concepts are applied to an understanding 
of complex interactional processes in the 
last article and, with more striking force, 
in W. Wilson’s “Social Mobility and Social 
Class in Industrial Communities.” The 
emphasis in these discussions—for that is 
what they are—on political and economic 
conceptual schemes is a reflection of Brit- 
ish anthropology’s concern for social struc- 
ture strictu sensu and of an increasing in- 
terest in the application of anthropological 
concepts and methods to the analysis of 
large-scale complex societies. Each of these 
articles is written in order to pin-point the 
problem: how can the anthropologist best 

use the concepts and the schema of other 
` disciplines to understand his own data; 
and what, in short, are “the limits of 
naivety” when he moves outside his own 
closed system? 

In a long concluding essay Gluckman and 
his erstwhile colleague in economics, Ely 
Jevons, discuss the problem at great length. 
But, while they recognize the need of the 
anthropologist to circumscribe his prob- 
lem, to “close his system,” they also note 
that he must go beyond it, to tread a 
path on which he only barely recognizes 
the landmarks, and to be “naive.” Nor, 
except for the real value in so explicit a 
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statement of the dilemma, can they sug- 
gest a solution. But perhaps there is none, 
Perhaps one of the values of anthropology 
lies in its very attempt to extend itself so 
far, in the very naivety with which it en- 
ters into the closed systems around it. 

This is both an interesting book and a 
valuable one for all who are interested in 
the several disciplines whose common focus 
is human society. Apart from the impor- 
tance of its substance, much of its value 
lies in its style—almost conversational, as 
if the various authors were thinking out 
loud. 

Jacos W. GRUBER 
Professor of Anthropology 
Temple University 


Joss M. Dyer and FREDERICK C. DYER. 
Bureaucracy Vs. Creativity. Pp. 153. 
Coral Gables: University of Miami Press, 
1965. $5.75. 


Bureaucracy stands in public disrepute. 
The bureaucrat is popularly seen in stereo- 
type as a dull conformist whose life goal is 
to blindly follow rules and drive clients to 
despair. What then has bureaucracy to do 
with creativity, a variable that seems to be 
quite removed from the realm of bureauc- 
racy? The authors of Bureaucracy Vs. 
Creativity propose to answer this and re- 
lated fascinating questions. They wish to 
deal with “problems whose real nature are 
obscured by the confusions and contro- 
versies that swirl about the words so well 
known and so often misused: ‘leadership,’ 
‘creativity,’ ‘bureaucracy,’ ‘progress,’ and 
‘efficiency.’ . . . [The book] provides defi- 
nitions . . . analyses of what is taking 
place and what will probably take place, 
and guidelines on which to base decisions 
about measures that promise to increase or 
constrain bureaucracy or creativity” 
(Preface). “This book ... will discuss 
how bureaucrats and innovators get the 
way they are, and how they resonate with 
the organizations in which they find them- 
selves” (p. 3). These are, indeed, lofty 
goals which the authors think they can 
reach in a short 130 pages of actual written 
text—with some twenty-five printing errors. 

The authors tantalize with many hints 
and unexplored insights and in most places 
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fall short of the analyses promised in the 
title and introductory remarks. The writ- 
ers jump from subject to subject without 
any “in-depth” analysis, or any “follow- 
up,” and one is repeatedly left with the 
vague feeling that what is written has 
something to do with bureaucracy versus 
creativity, but exactly what and of what 
significance is doubtful. There are, never- 
theless, chapters that can be used to ad- 
vantage by a reader who is looking for a 
light, nonexhaustive survey of certain sub- 
jects, such as theories of bureaucracy. 
Those who wish more information may 
refer to the Bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter for further reading. 

In short, the book is generally well 
written with a light touch. It is short and 
sweet, but too much so! It is exasperat- 
ingly brief. The authors begin their book 
with a quotation from Ecclesiastes: “Much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” The 
little that is written in this book shows 
that the authors take this statement seri- 
ously. Much study may be a weariness to 
the flesh, but it is my feeling that too little 
study leads to a weariness of the spirit. 
This latter is-the prime weakness of the 
book. 

Harry COHEN 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
of Sociology 

Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations 

University of Illinois 

Champaign 


ERNEST GELLNER. Thought and Change. 
Pp. 224. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1965. $5.00. 

Professor Gellner teaches within Eng- 
land’s leading department of sociology, but 
he is not a sociologist; at times he is a 
Schoolman, and he is always a philosopher. 
The problem he discusses in this small book 
is how one shall view the world. He re- 
jects the view that history is determined 
by one grand episode as unduly egocentric 
and the grand evolutionary or serial view 
of history as without explanatory value. 
(He then, rejects it ‘again for redundant 
reasons,) Having done so, he plunks for 
the neoepisodic view. Industrialization is 
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the episode. Because it is not the whole 
meaning of modern history, we can stand 
outside it and evaluate it. 

By what standard? Use of the indus- 
trial set of values begs the question. Pro- 
fessor Gellner, after true Schoolman-like 
probing of points, counterpoints, and para- 
doxes, suggests that in present circum- 
stances we can remember that there are 
alternative sets of values and can mentally 
find an uncommitted transitional vantage 
point. If we cannot be Pure Visitors, at 
least we can be relatively unself-deceived 
humans, 

He thinks that his own vantage point is 
thus uncommitted. From it, he finds in- 
dustrialism good. Unfortunately, to the 
reviewer it appears that Professor Gellner 
has in fact planted himself foursquare 
within the framework of industrial values 
and has found them good not by analysis 
but because he adopted them as assump- 
tions. - He finds the virtues of industrialism 
to be science and the self-knowledge it 
makes possible, plus the freeing of men 
from disease, poverty, and the inevitability 
of oppression and strife. But this is a 
layman’s view, not a philosopher’s. Pov- 
erty and disease are relative. Industrial 
men, comparing themselves with their fel- 
lows, may consider themselves as poor and 
as ill as did their predecessors. 

Then, too, the authoritarianism of pre- 
industrial governments looks like oppres- 
sion to an industrial man, but there is some 
empirical reason to suppose that most pre- 
industrial men liked both the security of a 
known place in the social structure and 
freedom from the anxiety of decisions and 
would have fled from self-government as 
from the plague. Modern life, on the 
other hand, generates its own tensions. 
They are not minor ones. Can one assume 
as axiomatic that they will not drive men 
to as much strife and oppression as the 
tensions of preindustrial life did? 

With well-being, the desire for democ- 
racy, and the causes of strife and oppres- 
sion all being psychological, not external 
to man, a philosopher would do well to 
ponder whether modern man is happier 
than traditional man, not to assume an 
answer. 
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I do not mean to belittle. Professor 
Gellner explores his argument with some 
subtlety, urbanity, and humor. In tradi- 
tional circumstances, he states, we can rely 
on history to provide us answers; in a 
transition, we must resort to sociology. 
Like many other of his points, this point 
is well taken. 

Everett E. HAGEN 

Professor of Economics 

and Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CHARLES J. Apams (Ed.). A Readers 
Guide to the Great Religions. Pp. ‘xv, 
364. New: York: Free Press, 1965. 
$6.95. 


Many factors have conspired in recent 
years to create a demand for more aca- 
demic and informed interest in the religions 
of the world. We have been caught some- 
what unprepared to cope with the dis- 
crimination necessary to a sifting of the 
vast amount of material which has been 
building, because the study of the religions, 
in its “modern” phases, has been the con- 
cern of the few. Thus, A Reader’s Guide 
to the Great Religions is an excellent and 
needed volume. The editor states the fol- 
lowing in the Preface: “Although the pur- 
pose of this is bibliographical, it is much 
more than a bare list of books. In form it 
is a series of essays. The authors of its 
various chapters have endeavored not only 
to state what should be read in their 
respective fields but have also been con- 
scious of the need to explain why these 
particular recommendations have been 
made, Sometimes by relating a book to a 
general framework within which the re- 
ligious tradition of their particular interest 
may be studied, and at other times by 
exhibiting the role of a work in the history 
of scholarly thought, or by some similar 
devise, they have sought to show to the 
user of this volume why those writings 
recommended to him have been chosen. 
Where it has seemed appropriate to offer 
comments or criticism, directed at the 
literature cited, this has been done. ‘It is 
hoped that the result is a volume that 
will be of greater utility to those who 
employ it than would a mere list of titles.” 
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This hope has indeed been fulfilled, and 
a “broad range of people with serious in- 
terest in religion . . . may stand to benefit 
from the considered opinions of specialists 
on the literature of the religious field.” 

Each of the eight scholars involved in 
this study—Charles H. Long on “Primitive 
Religion”; W. A. C. H. Dobson on the 
“Religions of China”; Norvin J. Hein on 
“Hinduism”; Richard Gard on “Bud- 
dhism”; J. M. Kitagawa on the “Religions 
of Japan”; Judah Goldin on “Judaism”; 
H. H. Walsh on “Christianity”; and 
Charles J. Adams on “Islam”—has pre- 
sented critical material in a well-outlined 
historical and topical analysis. It is easy 
and practical to use, as consideration has 
been given to availability. This latter fact 
has given rise to some obvious omissions. 

Because of complete freedom given each 
author, there are a variety of approaches 
to the religious traditions and the faiths . 
that the authors embody, which enhances 
the value of the work. Some authors have 
been more successful than others in incor- 
porating their bibliographic suggestions into 
the essay form. Mr. Adams, for instance, 
has given great substance to his handling 
of the “cumulative tradition” of Islam, and 
it is only a personal nostalgic quibble to 
miss any mention of the works of my pro- 
fessor, Snouck-Hurgronje and to wish for 
more emphasis on non-Arab Islam. Pro- 
fessor Kitagawa has justified my belief 
that a study of, and participation in, the 
aesthetic religious traditions in architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and music is of 
inestimable value in reaching a compre- 
hensive grasp of the meaning of faith in 
religious history. 

There is no general conclusion concern- 
ing the nature and definition of Religion 
that can be drawn from these essays, as 
Professor Adams properly remarks in his 
preface. We do stand, however, on the 
threshold of significant new thought grow- 
ing out of interreligious dialogue, no 
longer a one-way street. This reviewer 
heartily concurs in the suggestion that the 
discipline of the Study of Religion, aided 
by so many of the academic disciplines, 
will be greatly advanced by the formula 
enunciated by Wilfred Cantwell Smith in 
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his most significant volume, The Meaning 
and End of Religion, wherein “cumulative 
tradition” and personal faith are the focal 
points. These essays can well serve to 
- underscore the insights of Mr. Smith. 
There are an Index of Subjects, an Index 
of Authors, Editions, Translators, and 
Compilers. 
A MALCOLM PITT 
Professor Emeritus of 
South Asia Studies 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Joun Porter. The Vertical Mosaic: An 
Analysis of Social Class and Power in 
Canada. Pp. xxi, 626. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1965. $15.00. 


Any person—Canadian, American, or 
other—who wants to learn a great deal 
about the economic, social, and political 
_ life of Canada will be well on his way long 

before he has finished reading this book. 
Into it has been poured the labor of many 
years by a very industrious and devoted 
man. He is also a man of great breadth 
of reading; in his analyses he uses the con- 
cepts and theories of sociologists, social 
anthropologists, economists, and political 
scientists. Yet he does not violate the 
admonition of Teilhard de Chardan: “En 


science il west pas bon d’avoir plus d'idées ` 


` que de faits.” For a like compendium of 
facts concerning not merely Canada, but 
any other country, is not to be found 
among recent works. 


The population of Canada, like that of ` 


the United States, consists of earlier and 
later immigrants from Europe, a sprinkling 
of “natives,” and of immigrants from Asia. 
But Canada has two charter-member ethnic 
groups: French and English. In Part I of 
the book Porter shows how these two, and 
the other ethnic elements, have fared as 
to occupation, income, and education in 
Canada as a whole and in the various 
regions. ` 

In Part ,II, “The Structure of Power,” 
he reports on the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of a relatively 
small elite of several hundred men who 


hold the top positions, which include the _ 


dominant corporations, the labor elite, and 
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the federal bureaucracy. Somewhat less, 
but perhaps ample, attention is given to 
the clergy, the clerisy—learned men—and 
to the mass media. 

The main theme of the book is pro- 
claimed in the title. The Canadian social 
structure shows much less mobility than 
one might expect from its proclamation 
and claims of democracy. The small elite 
is of British descent out of all proportion; 
its members belong to the same clubs and 
went to the same private schools and uni- 
versities. Not many rural or poor people 
stay in school long enough to rise as far in 
the’ system as their abilities might war- 
rant, and the country, thus, makes poor 
use of talent in a time when it needs all it 
can get. The academic elite, dominated by 
historians and—in Quebec—by priests, has 
not played a vigorous role in making edu- 
cation available to all nor in contributing 
to national progress. Porter continually 
presses these points upon the attention of 
his readers. He does not say that the gap 
between word and deed is greater than in 
other democracies or of a different order. 
He is writing primarily for Canadians, or, 
at least, as a Canadian. Let no United 
States American take comparative comfort 
in the reading of Canada’s sins. 

I have neglected to discuss his quite 
detailed treatment of the relations between 
the United States and Canadian economies 
and of the structure of French-Canadian 
society. I tend to disagree here and there 
with some of his reasoning about various 
matters; I feel that his explanations are 
occasionally a bit more definite than the 
data seem to warrant; and I regard his 
findings with not quite his measure of 
moral indignation. 

Canada has, in fact, taken the book as a 
moral tract, as a call of all true democrats 
to action. That a book so laden with facts, 
presented in charts and tables, so long and 
so expensive, should capture the imagina- 
tion of so sober a country—they consider 
us flighty, when not pursuing our interests 
—is a great and deserved compliment to its 
author. 

Everett C. HUGHES 

Professor of Sociology 

Brandeis University 
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A. E. Davies and S. Encer. Australian 
Society; A Sociological Introduction. 
Pp. 333. New York: Atherton Press, 
1965. $8.50. i 
Australia, unlike South Africa, is one of 

the British Commonwealths in which the 

development of sociology has been slow. 

This volume is therefore, indeed, welcome. 

It is illustrative of the condition of soci- 

ology in Australia that well over half the 

seventeen authors are from other disci- 
plines. The editors, who are responsible 
for four of the nineteen chapters, are po- 
litical scientists, Footnotes in many chap- 
ters, however, show that the authors are 
cognizant of sociological studies made 
elsewhere. Each author attempts to as- 

semble pertinent data from as wide a 

variety of sources as possible, and most 

suggest some interpretation of what they 

present. i 
The topics considered are population, 

including family size and fertility; class 

and status; religious behavior; education; 

politics; social welfare; the family; di- 

vorce; painting and drama; mass media; 

the economy; rural and urban Australia; 
the aborigines; and the urban consumer. 

As the editors point out, there are gaps in 

this list “reflecting blank spaces in knowl- 

edge.” Among others they list crime, de- 
linquency, and suicide. The most surpris- 
ing omission, not mentioned, is the Jack of 
any discussion of the labor movement, its 

’ organizations, and the social processes by 

which Australia has arrived at its progres- 

sive and workable labor legislation. 

The chapters are of unequal merit. That 
on “The Economy” contains useful and 
interesting information but ignores the fact 
that the collective economic behavior of 
men is social behavior, susceptible of so- 
ciological analysis. The excellent chapter 
on “Education” omits mention of adult 
education and the often significant social 
groupings of its participants. 

A similar omission occurs in the chapter 
on “Rural Australia” which makes no 
mention of the Agricultural Bureaus and 
the extension work of the states. It also 
dismisses with a footnote the approxi- 
mately two hundred country towns in Aus- 
tralia, which because of the low-population 
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density are in some ways more important 
than “service station” villages are to farm- 
ers in the United States. This chapter also 
omits any reference to the excellent reports 
of the Rural Reconstruction Commission 
of the Ministry for Post War Reconstruc- 
tion. Its somewhat meager data but 
cogent recommendations might have served 
as the basis for a discussion of twenty 
years of rural social change. The chapter 
does present some significant rural-urban 
comparisons based on Australian Public 
Opinion Polls which show that rural people 
“down under” on the items reported 
would agree quite well with their North 
American counterparts. 

As to the volume as a whole, this re- 
viewer endorses heartily the editors’ com- 
ment: “For all their simplicity and dis- 
connectedness, their air of innocent first 
soundings, [these chapters] can teach us 
new—and firm—things.” 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

Columbia University 


Joun W. C. Jounstone and Ramon J. 
Rivera. Volunteers for Learning: A 
Study of the Educational Pursuits of 
American Adults. Pp. xxviii, 624. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1965, $12.50. 


In many ways the monograph, Volun- 
teers for Learning by John W. C. John- 
stone and Ramon J. Rivera, fourth in the 
series of publications by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center, is a monumental 
piece of work. It is a comprehensive study 
which provides a valuable source of in- 
formation on the broad field of adult edu- 
cation and the consumers engaged in these 
activities. Although it is not a publication 
to be read consecutively, it is of great po- 
tential value as a continuous source of 
reference and study both for the profes- 
sionals and the amateurs engaged in the 
provision of these educational services. 

Perhaps its greatest accomplishment is 
the setting of a bench mark in the study 
of these interests on a national scale. It 
also identifies and defines many significant 
problems needing further investigation. It 
is of particular value in giving leaders with 
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little experience in these fields some com- 
prehension of their broad scope and uni- 
versal interests. To the experienced leader 
in adult education, much of it may appear 
to be a documentation of the obvious, for 
example: “Secondary schools were on the 
whole more attractive than universities to 
persons without much formal schooling, 
while the converse was true of those who 
had completed high school or better.” 

In brief the study concludes that “con- 
tinuing education is quite clearly a middle 
and upper class phenomenon in our society 
[with] . . . few continuing learners in our 
lower classes.” Other important conclu- 
sions are that (1) within the next two 
decades the groups in this country using 
adult-education services will increase in 
number at a much faster rate than the 
population as a whole, and, thus, the adult- 
education explosion will probably be the 
greatest educational explosion of all, and 
that (2) the two principal motives for 
adult education will continue to be, in even 
greater degree than at the present time, 
“learning for work” and “learning for 
leisure.” 

This reviewer is not qualified to make a 
thorough appraisal of the validity of the 
methods used in this study. It is difficult 
to believe, however, that the basic patterns 
of population distribution of the early 
1950’s could be, even with weighted adjust- 
ments, a reliable basis for any assessment 
of the national population at the middle of 
the 1960’s. Many of the factors involved 
in the redistribution of the population in 
the United States in the 1960’s were only 
faintly visible or not apparent at all in the 
early 1950’s. On the basis of personal ex- 
perience there is considerable doubt in the 
mind of this reviewer that four midwestern 
cities can be reasonably assumed to be typi- 
cal of cities of that size throughout the 
United States. There are many reasons to 
believe that cities in other regions of the 
United States are very substantially influ- 
enced by unique factors not existing 
throughout the nation. 

Whatever its shortcomings, this publica- 
tion is a valuable document which should 
be readily accessible to everyone having 
any responsibilities with respect to the 
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provision or maintenance of educational | 
services for adults. 
J. R. Morton 
Dean 
University of Alabama 


SeTH M. SCHEINER. Negro Mecca: A 
History of the Negro in New York City, 
1865-1920. Pp. ix, 246. Washington 
Square: New York University Press, 
1965. $6.50, 


Kari E. TAEUBER and Arma F. TAEUBER. 
Negroes in Cities: Residential Segrega- 
tion and Neighborhood Change. Pp. 
xvii, 284. Chicago: Aldine, 1965. No 
price. 


Negro Mecca uses Census data when 
necessary, but fundamentally rests upon 
the “soft data” of newspapers, periodicals, 
government reports, and literature. Ne- 
groes in Cities rests upon the “hard data” 
of the Census. Scheiner writes mostly 
about Manhattan from the Civil War to 
the end of World War I. The Taeubers 
mostly analyze 1950 and 1960 data. 
Scheiner, a historian, treats the present as 
a unique consequence of the past. The 
Taeubers, sociologists, apply demographic 
data with respect to ecological generaliza- 
tions. Scheiner’s methodological contribu- 
tion is the use of newspapers as a scholarly 
resource. The Taeubers’s methodological 
contribution is the presentation and use of 
an index of dissimiliarity which “may be 
interpreted as showing the minimum per- 
centage of non-whites who would have to 
change the block on which they live in 
order to produce an unsegregated distribu- 
tion—one in which the percentage of non- 
whites living on each block is the same 
throughout the city.” 

Scheiner follows Negro settlement from 
lower Greenwich Village, through the Ten- 
derloin, through San Juan Hill, to Harlem. 
Negro entry into a locality came after a 
soft-housing market developed. The Taeu- 
bers conclude that the condition of the 
general-housing market as a result of specu- 
lative construction, war-housing shortages, 
and white-suburban expansion are major 
recent factors in Negro residential location 
within the limits of general segregation and 
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discrimination. Scheiner concludes that 
earlier migrants came from small towns and 
rural areas and moved into the heart of 
the ghetto. The Taeubers conclude that 
recent migrants are primarily intermetro- 
politan and settle throughout the Negro 
residential area. 

Scheiner’s treatment is at its best when 
he goes behind the racial frontier. The 
charges of “police brutality” in New York 
have echoed down the years. The devel- 
opment of a Negro press, organizational 
life, theatre, and social-welfare agencies is 
traced. Always segregation is the context, 
even in “interracial matters.” The ideo- 
logical-strategic struggle between Washing- 
ton and DuBois aborted efforts to estab- 
lish autonomous Negro political power. 
The Taeubers are at their best with the 
index of dissimilarity and in their analysis 
of racial differences between Southern pre- 
industrial cities and new industrial cities. 
One wishes that Scheiner had included 
maps and that he could have “locked-in” 
more closely with the Taeubers. 

LEONARD BLUMBERG 

Professor of Sociology 

Temple University 


Jack E. Wetter. Yesterday’s People: 
Life in Contemporary Appalachia. Pp. 
xx, 163. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, with the collaboration of 
the Council of the Southern Mountains, 
1965. $4.75. 


This is a perceptive and sympathetic 
analysis of the characteristics of typical 
residents of the Appalachian South. It is 
sociological in tone even though the author 
is a minister by profession. His thorough 
face-to-face knowledge of the people of the 
region shows up clearly throughout the 
book. More wisely than many writers, 
Jack Weller does not enter into peripheral 
matters about which he is poorly informed 
but instead stays close to the job of de- 
scribing and classifying outstanding char- 
acteristics of the mountain folk. The well- 
known cartoonists who use mountaineers as 
their characters are unlikely to find new 
comical situations to portray since the 
author keeps his discussion on a consist- 
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ently serious level. Omission of comic 
content is probably a deliberate device to 
maintain the desired academic and sympa- 
thetic tone. 

Among the characteristics attributed to 
mountain people are the following: skepti- 
cism regarding the value of education; 
fatalism and defeatism; orientation toward 
“reference groups” consisting of persons of 
the same sex rather than joint activities of 
spouses; inability to plan, budget, or save; 
careless attitude toward property; and 
general suspicion and fear of the outside 
world and authority. 

Some of the mountaineer’s character- 
istics are similar to those of the Southern 
Negro. Among both groups the women 
are often better educated than the men. 
Both groups tend to accept relief gladly. 
Both groups tend to substitute leisure for 
income more readily than does the middle- 
class white American. In part this tend- 
ency is due to lack of development of 
wants capable of satisfaction by economic 
means. The segregated existence and re- 
ceipt of formal education mainly from per- 
sons of their own kind are contributory 
causes in both cases. 

The Appendix contains a useful list of 
contrasting characteristics of the “Middle 
Class American” and the “Southern Appa- 
lachian.” Somewhat puzzling, however, is 
the characterization of the former as a 
“routine seeker” and of the mountain man 
as an “action seeker.” In many ways, such 
as his greater interest in travel and partici- 


pation in organized sports, the middle-class 


American seems to be more “action seek- 
ing.” In fact, Weller emphasizes that the 
mountaineer can be content sitting on his 
front porch doing nothing. 

This book will interest many readers 
who are sociologically inclined and should 
be required reading for government offi- 
cials at all levels charged with improving 
today’s lot of yesterday’s people. 

MARSHALL R. COLBERG 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Economics 

Florida State University 


C. G. June. The Collected Works, Vol. 
10: Civilization in Transition; Vol. 11: 
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Mysterium -Coniunctionis: An Inquiry 
into the Separation and Synthesis of 
Psychic Opposites in Alchemy; Vol. 16: 
The Practice of Psychotherapy: Essays 
on the Psychology of the Transference 
and Other Subjects. Translated by R. 
F. C. Hull. Pp. xxxvii, 1,699. New 
York: Pantheon Books, for the Bollingen 
Foundation, 1964. $6.75; $7.50; $4.50. 


Under the sponsorship of the Bollingen 
Foundation, The Collected Works of C. G. 
Jung continue to appear in handsomely 
produced and readable volumes, under the 
general editorship of Sir Herbert Read, 
Michael Fordham, and Gerhard Adler. The 
monumental task of translation is that of 
R. F. C. Hull, himself a distinguished 
Jungian. 

As in earlier volumes, the arrangement is 
not strictly chronological. Instead, Jung’s 
books and papers have been brought to- 
gether into what the editors consider to be 
an order less confusing than that which 
would have resulted from keeping to a 
strict chronology. Jung was immensely 
productive. The collected edition began to 
appear while he was still industriously 
creating and revising his canon. Having 
decided that a chronological arrangement 
would produce a confusing network of 
subjects, nevertheless the editors could not 
sort the still-accumulating materials ac- 
cording to subject matter alone. The final 
editorial strategy was a compromise be- 
tween the chronological and thematic cri- 
teria, this in order to exhibit Jung’s intel- 
lectual development. This reviewer would 
have preferred to make his own decisions 
about how Jung’s various writings relate to 
one another. It would have been a service 
to the serious students of the Jungian 
corpus to have this collected edition, which 
is unlikely to be compounded by another 
in the forseeable future, arranged in strictly 
chronological order. The putting together 
of materials written at diverse times merely 
creates immediate grounds for tacit argu- 
ment between the general editors and the 
scholarly user of the edition, for none of 
the editors can claim that the interpretative 
task in which they have thus engaged is in 
any sense definitive or even somehow offi- 
cial, 
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The three volumes under notice here are 
characteristic products of general editorial 
decision to take a middle course between 
chronological and thematic arrangements of 
the material. Volume 10, titled Civiliza- 
tion in Transition, contains essays pub- 
lished as early as 1918 and as late as 1959, 
and includes some previously unpublished 
addresses to medical and psychotherapeutic 
congresses. Parts I and IV of this volume 
contain much that will be of permanent 
importance to those comparatively few 
students and users of Jung in the social 
sciences who recognize his importance to 
the development of an adequate theory of 
culture. I mark, in particular, the early 
essay on “The Role of the Unconscious” 
(1918) and the longer essay titled “The 
Undiscovered Self” (1957). 

Volume 16 is specially valuable for its 
discussions of transference phenomena, 
which are important theoretical elements 
for the construction of a viable theory of 
culture. Jung begins where he considered 
Freud ceased to be of practical or theoretic 
use, with Freud’s interpretative method, 
which Jung considered reductionist, for it 
“unfailingly led backwards and downwards” 
and was “essentially destructive if over- 
done or handled one-sidedly.” There is an 
almost obsessive and yet veiled polemic 
against Freud running through these vol- 
umes, from which the student can learn 
much about the history of post-Christian 
hermeneutics, centered on a great contro- 
versy, still not adequately isolated from 
other issues, about the nature of human 
nature. 

At first glance, Volume 11, Mysterium 
Coniunctionis, appears quite irrelevant to 
the theorist in the social sciences, irrele- 
vant even to specialists in psychiatric 
theory. But this first impression is mis- 
taken, I think. Beneath the historical 
problem of interpreting alchemical thought, 
Jung is here proposing a major postulate 
of psychiatric theory: that the psyche is 
organized as a structure of opposites, and 
that, moreover, as I read the implicit mes- 
sage of the volume, that opposition is 
dialectical. This volume will be hard 
going for all except the most patient stu- 
dents. of Jungian theory. But the effort 
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contains its rewards, however modest in 
reopening certain prematurely closed ques- 
tions in psychiatric theory. 
Pur REFF 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Joun R. Prarr (Ed.). New Views of the 
Nature of Man. Pp. 152.° Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965. 
$5.00, 


This small volume contains the Monday 
Lectures delivered at the University of 
Chicago in 1965. According to Dr. Platt, 
the editor, the series was “begun in the 
hope of initiating a new discussion for our 
times on the nature of man, his place in 
the universe, and his biological, intellec- 
tual, and social potentialities. The idea 
was to attempt once more, in the light of 
new Scientific, philosophical, and human- 
istic ideas, to answer the eternal questions: 
“Where do we come from? Who are we? 
Where are we going?” (Preface). Here 
are the speakers and their topics: Willard 
F, Libby, “Man’s Place in the Physical 
Universe”; George Wald, “Determinacy, 
Individuality, and the Problem of Free 
Will”; Derek J. de Solla Price, “The Sci- 
ence of Science”; Roger W. Sperry, “Mind, 
Brain, and Humanist Values”; Clifford 
Geertz, “The Impact of the Concept of 
Culture on the Concept of Man”; and 
James M. Redfield, “The Sense of Crisis.” 

Only two of the lecturers keep close to 
the editor’s prescription. Dr. Wald, a 
biologist, finds that the utter individuality 
of living things supports the ancient belief 
in Free Will. His fellow biologist, Dr. 
Sperry, counters this belief and cites data 
showing that the brain is no series of equi- 
potential networks, functionally unstruc- 
tured, but rather is strictly organized and 
determined. He does, however, insist that 
brain-behavior studies support the idea of 
mentalistic functions, with the final out- 
come that the brain-behavior sciences 
“affirm age-old humanist values, ideals and 
meaning in human endeavor.” Brain-be- 
havior science negates “creeping material- 
ism.” 

It is a sufficient evaluation of the Wald- 
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Sperry lectures to raise two fundamental 
questions. First, why must our new day 
of high technology go back to Free Will 
and “eternal values” for an interpretation 
of the nature of man? Why cannot our 
own new technically efficient society evolve 
new values to match current conditions 
instead of those long past? Neither lec- 
turer analyzes the “eternal” values. - If 
they did, they might find them to be sheer 
verbalisms, 

Secondly, do not the two biologists of 
the group embrace the venerable fallacy 
that values, ideals, and philosophical mean- 
ings are tied up with traditional spiritisms 
and other mythological essences? 

What then is new in the new views of 
the nature of man? The recrudescence of 
age-old religious abstractions is the only 
recent development. ‘This revival of re- 
ligious dogmas is substituted for an analytic 
study of human organisms in their actual 
cultural evolution. 

J. R. Kantor 

Emeritus Professor of Psychology 

University of Indiana 


Harry Best. Public Provision for the 
Mentally Retarded in the United States. 
Pp. 455. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, 1965. $10.00. 


This book represents a remarkably com- 
plete summary of the history and present 
situation regarding the complex entity 
known as mental retardation. The author’s 
obviously careful and extensive research 
combined with equally careful documenta: 
tion cover virtually every facet of this © 
important but until recently relatively 
neglected field. The various sections of 
the book cover a number of specific areas: 
(1) a largely statistical analysis of the 
general condition of the mentally retarded, 
including diagnosis, age, sex, race, death 
tates, and the like; (2) a discussion of the 
legal treatment of mental defectives which 
traces out certain of the legal rights of 
such individuals which has changed over 
the years; (3) an explanation of the vari- 
ety of institutions both public and private 
which have been developed to deal with 
this population (included are matters in- 
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volving the established purposes of institu- 
tions, their costs, auspices, and admission 
and discharge rates); (4) an examination 
of the area of noninstitutional care of the 
mentally retarded including the wide vari- 
ety of services being set up in various 
communities to accommodate them while 
living at home; (5) a brief account of the 
various national and international organi- 
zations concerned with this problem; and 
(6) a discussion of many of the trends in 
attitudes and directions in the care of the 
retarded. 

In an overview of this book it would 
seem that the author has done a great 
service in filling a gap in the literature. To 
find in one place accumulated knowledge 
in readily available form makes the volume 
a distinctly useful one. Unfortunately, 
however, the available information is of 
limited usefulness for reasons which are 
in no way a fault of the author, as the 
knowledge about the attitudes towards men- 
tal retardation are changing so rapidly 
that future planning, for which this book 
should be useful, is almost impossible to 
estimate. For example, a state, involved 
in trying to determine how much bed space 
should be made available for the care of 
the retarded, would be hard put to even 
begin to decide the question beyond a very 
limited time span. ,The increasing use of 
sheltered workshops, special classes in 
schools, and local organizations such as the 
Parents Association for Retarded Children 
have absorbed at least part of the need for 
institutional care, At the same time the 
population explosion, automation which 
eliminates many jobs suitable for the 
mildly retarded, and improved medical 
diagnosis and treatment techniques improve 
the life span of many retardates. An ade- 
quate formula to encompass all of these 
complex factors is by no means easy to 
find. 

Another point which is implied but not 
clearly stated in this book is that there is 
no single profession in a position to take 
clear leadership in the field of retardation. 
The reason for this is that virtually all the 
health, welfare, and education professions 
are represented in almost equal proportions, 
but no single focus stands out above all 
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the others. This can make for difficult 
administrative problems in an institution 
involved in the care of the retarded and 
also can make it hard to find a spokesman 
to represent them at various levels. 

These remarks are not meant to detract 
from the value of this book but rather 
to emphasize the complex nature of this 
undertaking. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on a scholarly and thorough 
job in a field which is by no means easy to 
cover, 

Peter KNow.rton, M.D. 

Bryn Mawr 

Pennsylvania 


Barney G. GIrAsER and ANSELM L. 
Strauss. Awareness of Dying. Pp. xi, 
305. Chicago: Aldine, 1965. $6.95. 


In the Preface, the authors report: “A 
group of eminent physicians hearing of our 
analysis before its actual publication... 
remarked flatly that sociologists have 
nothing useful to offer physicians.” After 
reading this book, I must agree with the 
physicians, 

The authors have not offered any new 
insights into the rather macabre situation 
of the social interaction of dying, to either 
medical professionals or to sociologists. 
Illustrations of various facets of hospital- 
social organizations are loosely threaded to- 
gether by a typology of “awareness con- 
texts,” determined by how much the pa- 
tient knows about his impending death 
and by how open he and the hospital 
personnel are about it. About one-third 
of the book is given to descriptions of the 
four types—closed, suspicion, mutual pre- 
tense, and open—but the style seems 
wooden and contrived. Glaser and Strauss 
apparently believe that labeling an action 
is really a means to achieve conceptual 
clarification. For example: ‘Suspected 
awareness” is described under such head- 
ings as “The Contest For Crucial Informa- 
tion’—the patient wants to confirm his 
suspicions; “The Patient’s Inquiry and 
Tactics’—ask, hint, and interpret clues; 
and “The Staff: Tactics and Countertac- 
tics’—keep silent, divert the patient, and 
leave the room. I honestly cannot see 
just how these descriptions are going to be 
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any more helpful to nurses and doctors 
than what they now do, except possibly to 
provide them with a new rhetoric. 

Sociologists comprise the second audi- 
ence to whom this book is addressed. 
They, too, are not likely to find much here. 
Two chapters and a brief appendix on 
method cover a range from the obvious to 
the questionable. The obvious aspects of 
the discussion are exemplified by the 
authors’ coming down solidly for the “de- 
velopmental character of interaction” and 
the “social structural context” in which 
the interaction occurs. Certainly, there is 
no argument here. The authors’ discus- 
sion of theory is peppered with much that 
is questionable and even confused. Their 
distinction between “formal theory” and 
“substantive theory’ tends to make a 
shambles of the subject. The main differ- 
ence, if I read them correctly, is that for- 
mal theory begins with hypotheses, how- 
ever obtained, while substantive theory 
somehow is induced from “diverse data” in 
a given subject area. The second differ- 
ence is really a form of organized descrip- 
tion that still needs to be tested and linked 
into some part of formal theory as the 
authors imply. Why then must one worry 
about formalizing this very legitimate step 
in the research procedure and why call it 
“theory”? 

The authors obviously are dedicated and 
serious sociologists who are concerned with 
developing guides for those professionals 
who are regularly involved in living with 
the dying. Dedication, alas, is not enough. 

LEONARD REISSMAN 

Professor of Sociology 

Tulane University 


Derek MILter. Growth to Freedom: The 
Psychosocial Treatment of Delinquent 
Youth. Pp. xxv, 224. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1965, $6.50. 


Growth to Freedom describes the origin, 
development, staffing, operation, problems, 
and modest results of a model therapeutic 
community home for emotionally disturbed 
delinquents. Derek Miller, a psycho- 
dynamically oriented, American-trained 
(Menninger Hospital) psychiatrist details 
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the first three-years experience in North- 
ways, the residential setting housing, usu- 
ally homeless ex-Borstal youths. In all, 
twenty-one recently released Borstal boys 
spent from seven to twenty-one months 
living in Northways. At admission they 
were 19.4 years of age, had a mean of 
3.7 previous convictions, and had spent an 
average of over nine years each in various 
institutions, Nearly all were classified as 
“personality delinquents” as opposed to 
the situational or intrafamilial types recog- 
nized by the author. Indeed, two-thirds 
suffered from character disorders and the 
remainder additionally from schizophrenic 
reactions as well. 

Northways housed a maximum of a dozen 
such residents. Staffed by two sociothera- 
pists—in institutional argot, a warden and 
assistant warden—the staff also included 
housekeeping personnel. The psychiatrist, 
although residing elsewhere, played a cen- 
tral role in nearly all aspects of the pro- 
gram but especially so in the evaluative, 
counseling, and psychotherapeutic spheres. 

The program consisted of simulating as 
realistically as possible a genuine family 
setting for these boys whose recollections 
of family life were either nonexistent or 
painfully negative. Residents, like family 
members, were encouraged to lead their 
own lives and to make decisions concern- 
ing their futures within the boundaries and 
limits necessary for satisfactory group and 
family interaction. The residents were 
required to pay for their room and board. 
They were urged to obtain gainful employ- 
ment and were encouraged and aided in 
doing so. Finally, attendance at the regu- 
larly scheduled group sessions with the 
psychiatrist was required. 

This Highfields plus program centered 
around the creation of a warm, homey 
environment for these overly institutional- 
ized, disturbed, and troublesome social re- 
jects and delinquents. The undoing of 
even a little of the dreadful damage ex- 
perienced by these and the many other 
social outcasts and misfits is justification 
enough for the existence of a Northways. 

Despite its many excellent features, this 
volume is marred on two counts. First, 
the research aspects—comparing the re- 
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conviction rates of the treated group with 
those of two control groups—is poorly de- 
signed and executed and seems to be some- 
thing of an irrelevant aside. Secondly, the 
persistent interjection of dynamic interpre- 
tations is most obtrusive at times. One 
need not accept Eysenck’s negative conclu- 
sions regarding the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy to feel that Miller’s psychody- 
namic parochialism is a bit tedious. 
Smon Diniz 
Professor of Sociology 
Ohio State University 


ECONOMICS 


Naum Jasny. Khrushchev’s Crop Policy. 
Pp. 243. Glasgow: George Outram, 
1965. 35s. 


This work gets the University of Glas- 
gow’s Institute of Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Studies off to a sturdily opinionated, 
colorful, and highly informative start. 
This is merely to say that Naum Jasny’s 
new book fits nicely into the long list of 
his writings on Soviet Russia’s failings to 
make more than minimum economic sense. 
It carries forward the Jasny tradition of 
minutely comprehensive scholarship. It is 
another chapter in the story of Soviet 
bureaucracy at work, to the disadvantage 
of nearly everything it touches. Most of 
all, it has the literally down-to-earth Jasny 
approach to agricultural problems, ana- 
lyzed in eye-opening terms of what ac- 
tually happens down on the Soviet farm. 

Through a torrent of details, including 
extensive comparisons of Russian practices 
with policies in the United States and in 
many other nations, Khrushchev’s Crop 
Policy brings together a valuable mass of 
information, much of it the comparative 
sort that is hard to come by, on Russian 
policy under Khrushchev toward fallow- 
ing, hay, oats, potatoes, corn, pulses, and 
sugar beets. Its precise and narrowly 
focused contents will probably be better 
appreciafed by scholars later on than now, 
because—there having been a delay in 
publication—the book runs only up to 
1963. It is, thus, history and not com- 
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ment on current Soviet agriculture policy: 
Khrushchev’s successors have been busy 
trying to undo the essentials of Khrush- 
chev’s crop policy. To a complimentary 
extent, their attempted reforms embrace 
Jasny’s thought, past and present. 

Students, particularly of Soviet—or of 
Marxist, in general—agriculture will want 
this book for reference. (So might stu- 
dents of the art of the polemical slash and 
jab—there are some classic examples here.) 
In addition, we might ask for another book, 
making available to us the timeless and 
nontopical wisdom about the centrally 
planned society that the grand old man of 
Western sovietological studies must have 
distilled from his vast information. 

FRANK O'BRIEN 
Consultant 
United States Treasury 


Jane Decras (Ed.). Soviet Planning: 
Essays in Honor of Naum Jasny. Pp. 
xi, 225. New York: Frederick A, Prae- 
ger, 1964. $8.50. 

The study of Soviet economics has al- 
ways posed a special problem because it 
has been difficult to witness the actual 
development and the results of the highly 
publicized Soviet planning and because 
meaningful statistics have not been avail- 
able. This slender compendium consists of 
ten essays dedicated to Naum Jasny, who 
has produced significant works on Soviet 
economics, especially on agricultural eco- 
nomics, and who was one of the first who 
undertook to develop a system by which 
Soviet economics could be understood and 
was the first to challenge the accuracy of 
Soviet official claims. 

In studying Soviet agriculture Jasny 
was confronted with the questionable value 
of official statistics and prices and there- 
fore developed a system of his own in 
order to reconstruct the true picture. His 
method of recalculation in making harvest 
estimates was criticized by many experts 
but “vindicated by subsequent events” (p. 
viii). Yet, according to Alec Nove (“In- 
troduction—Naum Jasny”), Jasny never 
claimed “infallibility” and from time to 
time has made “corrections of his own 
ideas and figures.” Nove concedes, how- 
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ever, that Jasny’s “grasp of index numbers 
theory is less than perfect” (p. viii). 

The ten essays treat a wide variety of 
topics concerning Soviet economics: Hol- 
land Hunter (“Priorities and Shortfalls in 
Prewar Soviet Planning’), Luba Richter 
(“Plans to Urbanize the Countryside 1950- 
61”), George Garvy (“The Role of the 
State Bank in Soviet Planning”), Peter 
Wiles (“The Theory of International Com- 
parisons of Economic Volume”), Jack 
Miller (“Soviet Planners in 1936-37”), M. 
C. Kaser (“Welfare Criteria in Soviet 
Planning”), Werner Klatt (“Development 
Aid for Development’s Sake”), Alec Nove 
(“Towards a Theory of Planning”), Colin 
Clark (“Some Statistical Comparisons”), 
and J. H. Richter (“Naum Jasny at 
Eighty”). 

One remarkable quality of the symposium 
is the objectivity with which the authors 
have assessed not only the scholarly work 
of Jasny but Jasny as a man. Thus, Nove 
observes that “Jasny is impatient with 
those with whom he disagrees,” and that 
on occasion his language appears “more 
vigorous than scholarly” (p. vii). J. -H. 
Richter describes Jasny as “a Russian em- 
bodying the best traditions of the intelli- 
gentsia of his own and earlier generations” 
(p. 217), who has “deep love for his Rus- 
sian motherland” to the point that he ob- 
jects “to calling the Soviet regime ‘Rus- 
sian’” (p. 218). He speaks of Jasny as 
a man who “has always been a socialist” 
and who is a “militant missionary” (p. 
217). 

Some essays are more technical than 
others, written for professionals rather 
than for the average reader. But one can 
learn about Soviet planning from all of 
them. Miller describes the training of 
Soviet planners as he personally saw it 
while working and studying at the Eco- 
nomic Research Institute of Gosplan Rus- 
sia, Clark compares Jasny’s figures on the 
productivity of the Soviet Union with those 
supplied by Abram Bergson and Warren 
Nutter, thus giving in a nutshell the 
famous Jasny-Bergson dispute. Klatt re- 
peats a lot of old saws about Soviet aid 
to underdeveloped countries, all of them 
true but none new or original. Taken as a 


whole, the symposium is a work of high 
quality and a fine tribute to Naum Jasny. 
Wayne S. Vucinicn 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


GEeorcEe W. Wison, Scorr Gorpon, and 
STANISLAW JupEK. Canada: An Ap- 
praisal of Its Needs and Resources. Pp. 
lxx, 453. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1965. $7.50. 


The announced purpose of this volume, 
written by a team of three Canadian econo- 
mists, is “to provide a non-technical treat- 
ment of the economic realities of Canada 
at mid-century and of its future prospects.” 
It is meant also as an analytical source of 
material for a forthcoming study by the 
Twentieth Century Fund of the whole 
North Atlantic region. The volume ac- 
complishes these purposes; it is packed 
with careful statistical and economic 
analysis and seasoned with sound historical 
appraisals. After a historical introduction, 
past economic trends since the 1930’s are 
sketched in Part I. Part II examines re- 
sources, and Part III estimates the future 
economic potential, 1970-1975. Part IV 
provides an epilogue of Canada’s unfinished 
business. A curious reflexion of Canadian 
internal cleavage, French and English, is 
provided by the arrangement of the book. 
A preface, introduction, and epilogue are 
offered both in English and in French, the 
main body only in English, and a commen- 
tary only in French. 

The Introduction gives an eloquent and 
perceptive account of the political and 
social forces which created and still shape 
the nation. Canadians in 1867, fearful of 
military expansion by the United States, 
were determined not to become American. 
When this threat passed, Canadians be- 
came fearful that “manifest destiny” 
would succeed through economic absorp- 
tion. More recently, internal tension has 
mounted because French-Canadians do not 
want to be absorbed by their English- 
speaking compatriots. 

The survey of resources-—land, labor, 
capital, and entrepreneurship—is cautiously 
optimistic. Canada is generously endowed 
with the natural resources needed for agri- 
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cultural and industrial progress. The labor 
force has grown in numbers and has im- 
proved in quality, although the record of 
its utilization gives grounds for worry. 
One-quarter to one-third of gross capital 
formation in Canada has been financed 
from abroad, and large foreign ownership 
of Canadian assets has raised concern, 
Some attempts to slacken foreign financing 
have been made, and more are in prospect. 
The judgment of the authors is that “de- 
tailed restrictions against foreign finance is 
a cumbersome and perhaps self-defeating 
way to bring about a result that may have 
political and nationalistic appeal but ad- 
verse economic consequences” (p. 323). 

Despite a few doubts and fears, the 
authors assert that the economic difficulties 
of Canada are tractable; the economic 
future is bright with promise. The “un- 
finished business” of Canada is nationhood. 
Canada is a federalism, and currently the 
imbalance between governmental responsi- 
bilities and financial power which plagues 
a federal country after a great war has 
become acute. And currently the hyper- 
sensitivity of Canada over economic pene- 
tration from the United States has induced 
governmental policies which appear to be 
blunders. 

James A. MAXWELL 

Professor of Economics 

Clark University 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 


DonALD W. BAERRESEN, Martin CARNOY, 
and JosepH GRUNWALD. Latin Ameri- 
can Trade Patterns. Pp. xix, 329. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1965. $6.00. 

Latin America’s international trade is 
about 6 per cent of that of the whole 
world., The principal trading partners of 
Latin America are the United States and 
western Europe, which together account 
for approximately two-thirds of the trade 
of the region. Intraregional trade within 
Latin America is small. It represents less 
than one-tenth of the total foreign trade 
of the region. This is not surprising, be- 
cause so large a part of Latin America’s 
production is concentrated on raw ma- 
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terials and other primary products, mak- 
ing many individual economies of the 
region more competitive than complemen- 
tary with one another. However, even if 
this were different, there are still other 
obstacles which beset the path of expan- 
sion of intra-Latin-American trade. Some 
of these relate to adverse physical features 
and, sometimes connected therewith, to 
inadequate transportation facilities within 
the region. It often is easier to ship goods 
to distant countries across the ocean than 
to neighboring territories across a com- 
mon boundary or along coastal waters. 
There is a long history of attempts at 
promoting intra-Latin-American trade, 
which was discouraged under colonial rule 
and whose expansion has been heralded as 
a symbol of the region’s unity and of its 
economic emancipation. The last of these 
attempts are the Central American Com- 
mon Market and the Latin American Free 
Trade Association (LAFTA), which were 
established in 1958 and 1960 in the wake 
of the European Common Market. At the 
time when these organizations were 
founded, Latin Americans were concerned 
about the unfavorable development of the 
terms of trade and about the relatively 
slow rate of growth of their exports, 
which in turn was ascribed to the heavy 
raw-materials components of the latter. 
Apprehension about the “commodity prob- 
lem” gave new strength to the demand for 
industrial development. The acceleration 
of industrial development is, indeed, the 
principal purpose of LAFTA. Unlike the 
European Common Market, LAFTA is not 
a full-fledged customs union. The mem- 
bers will retain their own external tariffs 
but are gradually to remove their tariffs on 
trade with each other. It is hoped that 
LAFTA will enlarge the market for each 
member-country’s manufacturing industry, 
allowing it to benefit from specialization 
and from the economies of scale. The ulti- 
mate goal is a more complete economic 
integration of the members, which are to 
attain a higher degree of complementarity 
in their economic structure than they have 
now. For many reasons, however, it is 
doubtful whether LAFTA, as it is presently 
organized, can overcome the powerful ob- 
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stacles which inertia and vested interests 
place in the way of economic integration. 
There are no provisions for the removal 
of trade barriers other than tariffs, and 
tariffs are not reduced across the board but 
by means of individual negotiations for 
each commodity. 

These and other matters are discussed in 
the first sixty-four pages of the book under 
review. The remaining 260 pages contain 
a collection of statistical data on Latin- 
American trade which will be helpful for 
the future evaluation of the effects of the 
new trade arrangements. The introductory 
section includes a statement to the effect 
that “most manufacturing industries in 
Latin American countries are ‘infant indus- 
tries’ in the classical sense” (p. 5), but in 
the light of the context and of observa- 
tions on page 62 it seems that the authors 
meant to report a claim rather than a 
fact. 

Henry WILLIAM SPIEGEL 

Professor of Economics 

Catholic University of America 

Washington, D.C. 


Ciaupio Vet (Ed.). Obstacles to 
Change in Latin America. Pp. viii, 263. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1965. 
$6.75, 


The British have finally produced a book 
about Latin America by Latin-American 
scholars. Our inter-American specialists 
and publishers should have done it long 
ago, The result is a highly enlightening 
symposium, remarkably even in quality, 
dealing with such varied topics as political 
aspects of economic development, national- 
ism, agrarian reform, foreign investment, 
rural-urban migration, and change and 
constancy in class structure. ; 

The symposium is both international and 
interdisciplinary. There are five Chileans, 
as might well be expected since their coun- 
try was the first in South America to rec- 
ognize the necessity of creating a special 
organization for the promotion and guid- 
ance of economic development. Brazil and 
Mexico are represented by two authors 
each and Argentina and Colombia by one 


each, Eight are one variety or another of 
economists, but with wider horizons than 
many of the breed in this country; and two 
are sociologists, and one is a political scien- 
tist. All have had either business or gov- 
ernmental responsibilities or both. 

The book differs from traditional Latin- 
American writings in three major respects. 
First, population growth is recognized as 
an independent variable interfering with 
economic and social development. This is 
in striking contrast to some demographic 
writings still found too often which are in- 
fluenced either by mercantilist thinking, by 
religion, by unthinking nationalism, or by 
an unconscious combination of all three! 

Secondly, Uncle Sam is not used as the 
scapegoat for all of Latin America’s woes. 
The Alliance for Progress is given credit 
for encouraging the forces for democratic 
change. However, it is also recognized 
that “John F. Kennedy’s hope has lost its 
impetus.” Only the blind could conclude 
otherwise since the invasion of the Do- 
minican Republic, the interference in Peru 
on behalf of the United States oil interests, 
and the Congressional resolution legitimiz- 
ing unilateral intervention. 

Thirdly, and possibly the most impor- 
tant in the long run, is the realization, in 
the words of the editor, that “the principal 
task in Latin America at present seems to 
be the construction of a theoretical model 
based on the experience of the last decades 
which can be used effectively to under- 
stand, interpret, and direct the processes of 
social and economic change. Whether the 
populist experiments are a fitting political 
answer to these problems is an open ques- 
tion; what is beyond doubt is that any 
trace of the distressing intellectual habit of 
always looking elsewhere for ready-made 
comfortable answers to the problems of 
the region is completely absent from these 
essays.” 

One wishes that the list of populist par- 
ties had been made inclusive by adding the 
Partido Popular Democratico of Puerto 
Rico. ; 

It is difficult to choose among these ex- 
cellent essays on the basis of merit. Three 
may be of special interest: The chapter on 
“La violencia” in Colombia, the realistic 
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critique of the Mexican Revolution, and 
the concluding essay, “Disunity as an Ob- 
stacle to Progress.” It would be almost 
impossible to find a more adequate twenty- 
two-page introduction to Latin America. 
CLARENCE SENIOR 

Professor of Socidlogy 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


Cyrit S. BersHaw. Traditional Exchange 
and Modern Markets. Pp. viii, 149. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1965. No price. 


This excellent brief review of economic 
anthropology is a tribute to the growing 
body of field research and to the equally 
spectacular growth in anthropological so- 
phistication in handling economic data and 
theory. Relieved by books like Hersko- 
vits’ compendium from the mere marshall- 
ing of fact, Belshaw is free to concentrate 
on a few themes. 

He treats the classic kula ring of the 
Papuans and the potlatch of the North- 
west Coast under the rubric of gift ex- 
change and reciprocity. In this analysis 
he sheds much light on the problematic 
aspects of the potlatch and modes of ex- 
change among the Melanesians, but the 
more important yield is the insight into the 
operation of non- or partly monetized eco- 
nomic systems. By avoiding the sterile 
debate on what is “economic” or what 
money “really” is, Belshaw is able to in- 
terpret these societies in a way consonant 
with good economics and good anthropol- 
ogy. 

Peasant society and economy is viewed 
through the lens of markets. The market- 
ing activities of Haiti, Meso-America, West 
Africa, and colonial-market control are the 
substance for the nicely developed argu- 
ment on the inherent limitations to devel- 
opment in peasant-market systems. 

The final chapter on modernization of 
the peasant economy in the newly develop- 
ing nations of Asia and Africa is the cap- 
stone for the previous analyses. Although 
social science is a long way yet from an 
integrated theory of development responsi- 
ble to the theory and knowledge of its com- 
ponent disciplines, this chapter is a clear 
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and able exposition of the islands of knowl- 
edge in a sea of ignorance. Belshaw’s abil- 
ity to put together values, information 
flow, political organization, motivation, and 
investment into one coherent statement 
gives his views on modernization a fresh- 
ness and an air of authority missing from 
most similar attempts. 

This book grows out of a body of anthro- 
pological field work during the post-World 
War II expansion of anthropology. It re- 
flects and celebrates the transition from 
“anthropological economics” to “economic 
anthropology.” This transition involves 
the dropping of the role of methodological 
scold to academic economics, the avoid- 
ance of banal definitional exegesis, and 
foregoing the drive to academic imperial- 
ism; positively, it entails active use of 
some segments of theories developed be- 
yond the bounds of anthropology, the sym- 
pathetic co-operation between practitioners 
of different disciplines, and the committ- 
ment to an economic anthropology agree- 
able to all of the social sciences. 

Belshaw intended this book for use as a 
text, or for supplemental reading in an- 
thropology courses, and it is admirably 
suited to that purpose. But its fitness as a 
text should not obscure the genuinely cre- 
ative things Belshaw has done in his expo- 
sition of the state of economic anthropol- 
ogy as that bears on the problems of mod- 
ernization. 

MANNING NASH 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of Chicago 


Mitton DERBER, W. E. CHALMERS, and 
Miurton T. Everman. Plant Union- 
Management Relations: From Practice 
to Theory. Pp. x, 179. Champaign: 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Illinois, 1965. $4.75. 
Decatur, East St. Louis, Carbondale, and 

Herrin may someday be illuminated in the 

history of industrial relations like Haw- 

thorne. Downstate Illinois union leaders 
and personnel men may achieve an immor- 
tality to match that of the earlier upstate 
pioneers at Western Electric. 

Some such conclusions seem justified by 
this report of the University of MIlinois 
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- these relationships. 
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industrial-relations studies, for they have 
earned a special niche in the archives; in 
them, investigators have undertaken some 
giant methodological steps in labor-relations 
research. They have moved from tradi- 
tional descriptive case studies toward more 
penetrating analysis, with a significant 
typology of relationship patterns that can 
facilitate comparative studies and quanti- 
tative evaluation. 

The focus of studies reported here is on 
local union-management relationships in 
the above-mentioned communities. This 
volume is a combined and perhaps final 
report on two phases of the studies, four 
years apart. The spotlight is turned to 
union-management relations at the plant 
level; only plants with locally negotiated 
agreements were included. Thirty-seven 
firms and nineteen international unions co- 
operated in both phases. Employment in 
the firms ranged from 80 to 3,000. Hourly 
wage-rates varied from $1.07 to $2.60 in 
phase I and from $1.23 to $3.03 in phase 
II. 

To emphasize values of an analytical 
approach, investigators sought to discover 
and develop some generalizations about 
these relationships that deserve recognition 
as theory, for example, tentative explana- 
tions. Further, they proposed to demon- 
strate an approach that can be widely 
applied, replicated, and checked. 

The studies are a success in both direc- 
tions. Without contributing any phenom- 
enal insights about conflict or co-operation, 
they have, nevertheless, paid off. One ma- 
jor contribution is the development of a 
new and promising typology. . Factor analy- 
sis identified four major criteria for typing 
Three degrees were 
distinguished for each. From the possible 
eighty-one types of relationships, five were 
selected and applied in the development of 
theory (p. 43). 

A second contribution with long-term 
significance is the demonstration that rela- 
tions are not simply a reflection of the 
environment; volition is influential, so that 
parties get the kind of relationship they 
“will” (p. 117). 

Other conclusions, although interesting, 
are less significant and not especially dra- 


matic. Major “environmental” factors are 
community, size of firm, and proportion of 
skilled workers (p. 115). Leadership 
changes introduce changes in relations; sig- 
nificant changes generally accompany either 
union or management change in leadership, 
but not both (p. 71). 

The studies may not make headlines, but 
they have made a significant bit of histary. 
Without pointing to any specific formula to 
peace or prosperity in local labor relations, 
they have spotlighted some “strategic varia- 
bles” and led the way in typing and meas- 
urement—twin steps toward progress in 
theory and understanding. At this stage in 
collective-bargaining research, any signifi- 
cant output is costly in terms of the input 
of scholarly energy. These studies are a 
step toward a much more favorable cost- 
benefit ratio in industrial-relations research. 

DALE YODER 

Professor of Industrial Relations 

Stanford University 


Tuor HULTGREN, with the assistance of 
Maude R. Pech. Cost, Prices, and Prof- 
its: Their Cyclical Relations. Pp. xxvi, 
229. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research (Distributed by Co- 
lumbia University Press), 1965. $6.00. 
One of the major obstructions to deeper 

exploration of the intricate relationships be- 

tween unit costs, prices, and profits in 
business-cycle analysis has been the ab- 
sence of useful, reliable, and detailed data. 

In this excellent monograph Professor Hult- 

gren provides meticulous measurements for 

a variety of industries of seven related 

variables: man-hours per unit of product, 

hourly earnings, labor cost, total cost, 
prices received, profit margins, and aggre- 
gate profits. 

These measurements, first of all, comple- 
ment and supplement the data which Pro- 
fessor Hultgren developed not only in his 
distinguished volume entitled American 
Transportation in Prosperity and Depres- 
sion but also in his penetrating exposition 
of Changes in Labor Costs During Cycles 
in Production and Business. The former 
analyzed cyclical fluctuations and growth in 
the volume of traffic handled and in trans- 
portation costs, prices, and profits. The 
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latter spotlighted similar changes in costs 
for a number of mining and manufacturing 
industries as well as the railroad industry. 
It found that a more rapid increase in 
labor productivity, and a corresponding 
decline in labor cost per unit of output, 
have usually accompanied and often pre- 
ceded a general business recovery. 

Secondly, Professor Hultgren develops 
new data where current series, such as the 
Federal Reserve Board index of production 
based on man-hours of input in manufac- 
turing—excellent as it may be for adminis- 
trative and other purposes—would distort 
comparisons, for example, of output per 
unit of labor input. His ingenious quar- 
terly series, of the physical volume of sales 
and output in a number of manufacturing 
industries, independent of measures of in- 
put, is representative of the 126 tables and 
26 charts of new data with which Profes- 
sor Hultgren has enriched economic and 
statistical literature in this compact volume. 
Each cycle is divided into carefully differ- 
entiated stages with appropriate data. 
There are nine, for example, between the 
fourth quarter of 1949 and the fourth 
quarter of 1954. The total period for 
which data are presented is usually 1947 to 
1961. 

Among the many analyses where new 
data provides new insights the constraints 
of a review permit mention of but a couple 
illustrations: “The frequently expressed be- 
lief that prices generally rise only when 
‘full’ employment or some other rigid bar- 
rier to expansion is encountered needs to 
be modified” (p. 31). Labor cost per unit 
—composite of fifteen manufacturing indus- 
tries, 1947-1961—moved sidewise and down 
since 1953 (p. 51). Margins rise when 
sales expand and fall when sales contract 
(p. 81). They rise most frequently in 
early expansion, thus dampening it off (pp. 
86-87)./ “The net full-phase changes in 
the prices manufacturers received bore 
little relation to upswings and downswings 
in the quantity of goods they sold; they 
tended to rise in contractions as well as 
expansions (p. 153). No glut before the 
peak, ... Excess capacity, if any, did not 
often display itself in the form of a price- 
breaking glut of products actually made 
and hunting a market” (p. 141). Recent 
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margins or profits have only a limited effect 
on fixed-capital investment (p. 175). 

In a most helpful foreword Dr. Geoffrey 
H. Moore, Director of Research for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
states “what will surely be remembered as 
Hultgren’s chief contribution in this study 
is his exploration of unit costs. The be- 
havior of costs has been one of the great 
unknowns in business cycle analysis. . 
Hultgren’s work should lead to new efforts 
to improve the statistical base for measures 
of labor and other costs of production, 
comparable with prices. A broad program 
of statistical improvement in this area is 
needed.” 

THEODORE J. Kreps 

Professor Emeritus of Business 

Economics 

Stanford University 


MARSHALL R. Corserc. Human Capital 
in Southern Development, 1939-1963. 
Pp. xv, 136. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1965. $5.00. 


This study reflects the growing interest 
in problems of economic growth as related 
to the Southern economy. ‘The uneven 
economic development of this region has 
been the subject of many studies ever since 
President Roosevelt focused national at- 
tention upon this region by his dictum con- 
cerning its lag behind the rest of the na- 
tion in economic progress. Over a quarter 
of a century ago Howard Odum pointed 
out, however, that the South was a land of 
contrasts with thriving urban centers and 
expanding industrial complexes along with 
many areas of economic distress, low in- 
comes, and general impoverishment of the 
population usually found in the rural South. 

This compact and well-written little 
volume of 136 pages takes a different ap- 
proach to the problems of the Southern 
economy than is usually made by most 
studies of this region. Instead of centering 
attention upon the disadvantaged and low- 
income segments of the population, Dr. 
Colberg emphasizes “human capital” as a 
factor in Southern economic development 
which leads him to confine his analysis 
largely to the well-educated groups in the 
population as distinct from labor which he 
considers to be the productive power of 
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the relatively unskilled and uneducated. 
This follows from his definition of “human 
capital” as that part of the population in 
which substantial investment has been made 
by way of education. , 

The study begins with a brief account of 
recent economic progress in the South—his 
definition of the South is flexible varying 
according to the subject under discussion— 
then follow short chapters relating to the 
economic theory of human capital and its 
regional movement as indicated by regional 
resources, Based largely upon a manipu- 
lation of data derived from the United 
States Census of Population, he writes in- 
teresting chapters on “The College Gradu- 
ate and the South,” “Segregation and the 
Teaching Profession,” “Professional Work- 
ers in Southern Manufacturing, Income, 
and Education,” and the “Value of Human 
Capital in the South and Non-South.” 

One of his significant findings is that 
white human capital has tended to follow 
material capital into the South, while labor 
-—the uneducated and unskilled—have left 
the South in large numbers. He examines 
this trend in the light of its impact upon 
the future development of the Southern 
economy. He also takes a look at the 
probable effects upon the economy of rapid 
desegregation and of federal legislation 
such as the minimum wage and area rede- 
velopment. 

The book is an important contribution to 
the growing literature on Southern eco- 
nomic development. 

Ernest J. EBERLING 

Professor Emeritus of Economics 

Vanderbilt University 
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